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CHAPTER V 

« 

^ TOTEMISM IN TORRES STRAITS 

From the foregoing survey we may infer that t»temism and Totemism 
exog»my7 in one form or another, are or have been practised 
by all the aboriginal tribes of Australia. Passing now from .imonK the 
Australia to the islands of Torres Straits, whici divide ^'landerj 
Australia on the north from New Guinea, we shall find both of Torres 
totemism and exogamy in vogue also 'among the Western 
Islanders ; for these people are, like the Australians, divided 
• into exogamous totem clans^and believe themselves to be * 

united by certain intimate ties to their totems. Our know- . • 
ledge of the social and totemic system of the islanders is ' 
due to H;he researches of Dr. A. C. Haddon and his colleagues, . 

> *vhose writings furnish the materials for the account which * 
follows.' • • 

The islancis of Torres Straits fall roughly into three The 
• groups, namely, the Western, composed of ancient igneous • 

rocks, which support a somewhat sparse flora ; the Central, Str.uts. 
which are mainly banks of coral sand overgrown with 
vegetation ; and the Eastern, consisting gf modern volcanic 


" * Reports oj the Canihridpe Antkro- 
pologtca! Expedition to Torres Straits^ 
volume V. Sociology., Masiic and Rflii^ion 
oJ the Western islanders (Cambritige, 
1904)- ^Compare A. C. Haddon, Head- 
hunters, Blacky and Brotvn 

(London, 1901), pp. 132 sqq .^ 171 
V* J id-t “The Religion of the 
Torres Straits Islanders," Anthropo- 
lo'qieal ^i-Oiented to Edward 

Burnett Tyior (Oxford, 1907), pp. 
175*^88. For reports of Dr. Haddon’s 
ypL. II 


earlier researches among these i^landefrs, ' 
see A. C. Haddon, “The Kthnugraphy 
of the Western Tribes of Torres Straits," 
Jotirnal of the Anthrcpolots^ual Insti- 
tutt\ xix. (1890) pp. 297-440 ; id.^ 

“ Legends from I'orres Straits," Fulk- 
lorCj i. (1890) pp. 47*81, 172-196; 
id.^ “The Secular •nd ^ (’eremonial'^ 
Dances of Torres Straits,'* Pnter- 
nationaUs A n hiv fur Ethnostraph ie, 
vi. (1893) pp. T31-162. '* 
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rocks ano .possessing a fertile soil and usually abunckince 
of food, though here also a deficient fall of raip during the 
north-west monsoon results in a scarcity of garden produce, 
which sometimes ends in famine. In physical appearance, 
temperament, and culture the islanders are typical Western 
Papuans. Yet there is a remarkable difference between the- 
langfuacres of the Eastern and Western Islanders ; for while 
the affinities of the language spoken by the Eastern Islanders 
are Papuan, the affinities of the language spoken by the 
Western Islanders are Australian, and there is no genealogical 
connection between the two languages. It seems probable 
therefore that the original stock of the Western Islanders 
was Australian, and that a gradual infusion of Papuans 
from New Guinea has assimilated their features to the 
Papuan type without materially affecting their speecli.' It 
is only in the Western Islands, where the original native 
stock appears to be Australian, that totemism has been 
found in practice, tlyough traces of its former existence may 
perhaps be detected in the Eastern Islands.^ The Western 
Islands in which the totemic system has been specially 
observed are Mabuiag, Badir, Moa, Muralug, Nagir, Tutu 
and Yam, and Saibai.® The native word for a totem is 
attgild (plural augudal)} In the following table ^ all the 
known totems of clans in the Western Islands are arranged 


^ A. C. Haddon, “The Religion 
of the Torres Straits I'^landers,*’ Aiith- 
ro/ological £ssaj's presented to Edward 
Burnett TylorJf)ySoxfX^ 1907). P- i 75 ; 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
lo^itai Expedition to Torres Straits^ 
volume iii. LinguistieSi by Sidney H. 
Ray (Cambridge, 509-5 ii. 

- A. C. Haddon, in Anthropological 
Essays presented to E, B. Tylor, p. 178, 
For fuller details, see W. H. R. 
Rivers and A. C. Haddon, in Reports 
of the Cawbridg'e Anthropologual Ex- 
pedition to 'Torres Straits^ volume vi. 
Sociology^ Magic and Religion of the 
Eastern Jslander^ (Cambridge, 1908), 
pp. lyyiljy *54-257. Amongst the 
possible traces of totemism enumerated 
by Dr. Haddon is the belief that the 
ghost.'T of the dying or dead appear to 
the living in the form of various animats ; 


when a group of people is named after 
a species of aninTal, the ghost of the 
departed usually presents himself or 
herself in the likeness of an animal 
of that particular species. Women are 
thus represented by flying animals, 
bats and birds ; which, adds Dr. 
Haddon, “ looks suspiciously like 
what has been termed a ‘ sex-toterh ’ 
{Anthropological Essays presei^ed to 
E. B. Tylor^ p. 

^ Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
volume V. Sociology, Magic ancT Religion 
of the IVestern Islanders, pp. 1 54 sq. 
For the sake of brevity this volunie 
will V)e cited as Expedition to Torres 
Straits, v. 

^ Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 
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accarding to their natural kinds, with t^e nativ^ names for 
them printcij in italics.’ 


Totems of the Western Islanhers of Torrf:s Straits 


• • 

Natural Kinds. 


Tott-ms. 


Thu 

i.f th** 

Wf^terj 

Nlandu 


Mammals . 


Birds 


Reptiles 


Fishes 


j dog (umai), flying-fox (siip,>r), dugong (ilangal). 

{ 1 fish-eagle {ngiigalaig\ hawk {aubu), a sea-bird 
(i-iai), frigate-bird {'iconier). a wading-bird 
a yellowish bird igoOt reef-heron 
{I’ardai), cassowary {sam). 

{ ; crocodile {I-oi/ii/}, monitor {karum)^ yerko (jrf.)-), 
snake {ta/>u), sea-snake igi-'y). green turtle 
j {surla! or 7>.'<iru). turtle-shell turtle {unawa), 
t la turtle • 

i sucker- fish tgirpu), stfivr, 7^’ad, shovel -nosed 
I skate ikaigasi, various kinds of ray (tapiniul), 
I a species of lay (tolupai)^ hammer-headed 

I shark {I^urA), shark \li.tidaii:), a kind of 
I shark {kutiku/i\ uzi. 


Invertebrates . a sea-snail (-Nag). 
f Plants . . a tuber {diakan), hibiscus (koki^'uin). , 

Inanimate objects a stone \kul,i}, a stone (go/ia), a star {tii'ia'). 


r 

Thus out of thirty-six recorded totems no less than 
thirty-one are animals, two are plants, and three are 
inanimate object.s. The two plant totta^s arc found only 
in Saibai, an island off the south coast of New Guinea." . . 

In each island there were a number of totem clans, all 
the members of each clan having the same totem or totems. 
Most^of these clans had more than one totem, but one I'rm^ip, 
totem was moil! important than the others and might be “'"i', ,Jv 
failed the chief totem, while the rest were subjsidiary. Inipt™* 
some cases two or more clans might have the same chief 
totem, wurie* their subsidiary totems differed. For exi^mple, 

^ Expedition to Torres Straits ^ 1 57. 
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Local 
segrega- 
tion of the 
totemic 
clans 


Exogajty 

and 

descent of 
the totem 
clans. 


in Mabui5;j[ there, were two clans which had the dugong 
for their chief totem, but in one of them tl^e subsidiary 
toter^ was the crocodile, and in the othef it was the 
sucker-fishd 

The members of each totem clan generally lived together 
in one district ; at least this was so in Mabuiag* At pi^esent ■ 
all the people of that island live in one viflage, but they 
still acknowledge that each clan has its established place, 
and the members of a clan were often spoken of by the 
name of its place; thus the Dugong - Crocodile clan of 
Mabuiag, living at Panai, was often spoken of as the Panai 
people. A man did not change his totem by changing his 
district ; if a Panai man went to live elsewhere, he did not 
cease to be a Dugong- Crocodile man. This definite 
connection between clan and district has now ceased, and 
at the present time members of different clans ^nay even 
live in tfie same house." 

Descent of th? totem clan is, and, so far as the 
genealogical records go back, always has been, in the mala 
line. A man has the same totem or totems as his father. 
A wife keeps the totem which she has inherited from her 
father : she does not take her husband’s totem. The clans 
were exogamous ; sexual intercourse, as well as m^arriage, 
was prohibited between members of the same clan. 
Howefer, marriages might take place between clans thaf 
had the same chief totem, but different subsidiary totems. 
In the genealogies such marriages are found to occur most 
frequently ^between persons whose chief totem was the 
crocodile. The two or three Crocodile clans of Mabuiag 
probably arose by fission, one original Crocodile clan 
splitting up into 'several, which distinguished themselves, 
from each other by their subsidiary totems. Therr is 
definite evidence that the two Dugong clans of Mabuiag — 
the Dugong- Crocodile clan and the Dugong- Sucker- fish 
clan — originated in this way. But these clans ar» now 
regarded as quite distinct, and the possession of the same 
chief totem, is not considered a bar to marriage, or only so 
to a slight extent. But the prohibition to marr y a woman 
of the same totem clan did not extend to women of other 

> Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 159. - Ibid. v. 159 sq. 
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islands ; thus a Dugong man of Mabutag mig^t marry a 
Dugong woman of Aloa or Paremad 

Further, it appears that the totem clans of the Western The totem 
islands of Torres Straits were formerly grouped in two 


dans . 
appear to 


exogamous classes or phratries.' In the island of Mabuiag have been 
•these two classes were called “the Children, or People, of f 
the Great Totem ” and “ the Children or People of tlTe gamous 

^ classes or 

Little Totem” respectively. The Children of the Great pbratnes, 
Totem were the clans of the Crocodile, the Cassowary, and 

respective^ 

the Snake, with whom were associated the members of the the Chii* 
Dog clan. The Children of the Little Totem were the 
clans of the Dugong and Shovel-nosed Skate, with whom Tutem 
were associated the clans of the Shark, the R.ay, and the 
Turtle (surlal or warn). It is interesting to observe that of the 
this grouping of the totem clans corresponds to the mode -poj'gn, 
of life of the totem animals. The totems of the fi|^t group 
(the Children of the Great Totem) are all land animals, the 
four legs of the crocodile clearly outweighing in the native 
mind the amphibious habits of the reptile. On the other 
hand the totems of the second group (the Children of the 
Little Totem) are all marine animals ; or, as a native said, 

“ They all belong to the water, they are all friends.” • 
Furtheii the two groups or classes of clans, the Children of Local , 
the Great Totem and the Children of the Little Jotem, • 
appear formerly to have inhabited separate districts of the*two 
Mabuiag. Thys the Dugong clan used to live at Panai and 
the Shovel-nosed Skate dan at Sipungur and Gumu, all of Mabuia^s. ^ 
which places are on the windward, or south-east •side of the 
island. On the other hand Wagedugam, on the north-west 
side of the island, was regarded as the district of the clans 
• which had land animals for their toterHs (the Children of 
the*Great Totem), and one of the Crocodile clans and one * 
of the Snake clans certainly lived there. But the other 
Crocodile clan or clans and the other Snake dan lived on 
the ssuth-east dde, close to the district of the Children of 
the Little Totem. If, as has been suggested,® clans with 
the same chief totem arose through the subdivsion of one ** 
original, clan,, it is possible that all the Crocodile and Snake 


1 Expedition to Torres Straits^ 
159-161, 236. 


• 2 Ihid. V. 172- 1 79, 241. 
’ Above, p. 4. 
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CHAP. 


Local 
segrega- 
tion of the 
totemic 
clans in 
Tutu a-icl 
Saloai. 


Probably 
each of 
■the"' two 
groups or 
classes of 
totemic 
clans was 
fornierly 
exogamous. 


people ong'-nally Itved together at Wagedugam. However, 
the old geographical separation of the two groi*ps of totem 
clans- has been obliterated by the missionaries, who have 
persuaded the people to gather together in one village, where 
there is no segregation of totemic groups/ ^ ^ 

In the island of Tutu the Crocodile and ^hark {baidani) 
clans formed one group, while the Hammer-headed Shark 
{kursi), the Cassowary, and the Dog clans formed another 
group. The first of these two groups owned the northern 
half of the island, and the second group owned the southern 
half of the island." In the island of Saibai the single village 
formerly consisted of a double row of houses separated by a 
long open space or street, and the houses of each clan were 
placed side by side in the following order : — 


Snake. 

Crocodile. 


Wild tuber {daibau). 
Dog. Cassowary. 


The people who- lived on one side of the street were 
friends, but were constantly quarrelling with the people on 
the other side of the street, though they generally took 
their wives from their neighbours over the way. Finding 
that this division of the clans on opposite sides of the 
street led to faction fights, a South Sea teacher, mi-xed 
the houses up, and the old grouping of the clans has dis- 
appeared.'^ 

It is probable that the two groups into \^ihich the totem 
clans of Torres Straits thus fall were originally exogamous 
classes or -phratries, in other words, that the members of 
one group might only marry members of the other group. 
It is true that the evidence of the genealogies in the island 
of Mabuiag does fiot support this view ; but on the other ' 
hand in Saibai nearly two-thirds of the marriages fhke 
place between the two groups, which seems to shew a 
decided tendency to exogamy of the groups. On the whole 
we seem to be justified in assuming that the distribution of 
the totem clans of the Western Islands of Torres Straits 
into twa exogamous classes or phratries was an ancient 
feature of their totemic system, although the old rule of 

^ Expedition to Torres Straits, * Ih'd. v. 173. 

I’JZ sq. _ ^ Ibid, V. 1 74 sq. 
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exogamy of the classes has partially broken do\\/r in Saibai ' 
and completely broken down in Mabuiag.' 

Thus in ^he islands of Torres Straits exogamy qf the tiu- r xo- 
classes or phratries has proved less lasting than the 
exogamy of the totem clans ; for we have seen that a man clans seems 
• is stTll boun^ to seek his wife from another totem clan. 

Yet even in the totem clans the rule of exogamy appears to fm n is 
be decadent, since a man is free to marry a woman of the 
same totem as himself in two cases. In the first place, he 
may marry a woman of the same totem as himself provided * , 

she belongs to another clan, which has indeed the same 
chief totem as his own, but different subsidiary totems. In 
the second place, a man maj' marry a woman of the same 
totem as, himself, provided she belongs to another island." 

This last case proves that it is deemed more essential to 
marry a woman of another locality than of another totem ; 
in other words, that local exogamy is supersecfing clan 
exogamy, as it has done among the Ivurnai of South-East , 
•Australia.® In short, totemism as a system for the regula- 
tion of marriage is in a state of decay in these islands. At 
the present time in Mabuiag* and probably throughout the M.irn.igei^ 
Western Islands marriage is regulated more by kinship than 
by clanship ; a man is forbidden to marry not only women kinship 
of his own totem clan, but also women of other totem clans 
if they are connected with him by certain ties of kinship^^ . 

“ The general^ result of the analysis of the genealogical 
record confirms the marriage laws as stated by the natives. 

It certainly shows that marriages between people nearly * 

related to one another never occurred, while marriages 
between people related to one another even remotely were ** 

- rare. No single case occurs in Mabuia^ or Badu in which 
m^riage has taken place between own brothers and sisters,* 
and no definite case between habat ° of the same clan. 

Only one case is recorded of marriage between first cousins, 
and "that is one in which it is almost certain that the 


^ Expedition to Torres Strait‘s. 
I7_5-I79r * 241 . 

See above, pp. 4 
^ See ?u^ 7 ?e,*v’ol. i. p. 494. 

^ Expedition to Torrts Straits, v. 
160 v., 235. 


’* BaKit are brother'^; ami sisters in « 
the group or claS'ifirdf'trA^sen'^e of the*' 
term's. See E > pedition to Tcrre’^ 
Strait^, V. 129, 131 ; and as to the 

^cla'^sificatory relati'-ii'thip- in ‘general, 
see above, vol. i. pp. 2S9 
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Solidarity 
of the 
totem 
clans. ' 


-Mystic ^ 
affinity 
between - 
members 
of a clan 
an4^ their 
Cbtem : the 
members 
of a clan 
c^isembled 
their 
totemic 
animal m , 
character. 


genealogical record^is incorrect. On the other hand, sixteen 
cases at least are recorded in which marriage has taken 
place_,bet\veen people related to one another b^' some degree 
of cousinship more remote than that of first cousin. In 
nearly all these marriages the relationship is either very 
remote (third cousins or second cousins once "^removea) or 
there are extenuating circumstances." ' 

The solidarity of the totem clan was a marked feature 
in the social life of the people : it took precedence of all 
other considerations. Nor was the bond limited to the 
people of the clan who dwelt together ; an intimate relation- 
ship existed between all people who had the same totem, 
whatever the island or the district might be which they 
inhabited ; even warfare did not affect the friendship of 
totem-brethren. Any man who visited another island would 
be cared for and entertained as a matter of cour.se by the 
residents’" who were of the same totem as himself. But if 
there happened to be no people of the same totem as 
himself on the island, he would stay with a clan which was- 
recognised as being in some way associated with his own. 
Thus a Dog man of Tutu f.ould visit the Shovel-nosed 
Skate people of Mabuiag, because they had the dog for one 
of their subsidiary totem.s." 

A close relationship or, as Drs. Haddon and Rivers put 
itp a mystic affinity is held to obtain between the members 
of a clan and their totem. ‘‘ This is a deeply ingrained idea 
and is evidently of fundamental importance. More than 
once we we^e told emphatically, ^ Augud [totem] all same as 
relation he belong same family.’ A definite physical and 
psychological resemblance was thus postulated for the human 
and animal membeX-p, of the clan. There can be little doubt 
■that this sentiment reacted on the clansmen and constraiised 
them to live up to the traditional character of their respective 
clans.” ® Thus the Cassowary, Crocodile, Snake, Shark, and 
Hammer-headed Shark clans are said to love fighting ; js\’hile 
the Shovel-nosed Skate, the Ray, and the Sucker-fish clans are 


1 \V. H. K. Rivers, in Expedition 
to Torres Straits^ \. 239. 

- Expedition to Torj-c:^ Straits, v. 
161. 


^ A. C. Haddon and \V. H. R. 
Rivers, in Expedition tr Straits, 

V. 184. 
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repiited to be peaceable. The reason of yie distinction is no ' 
doubt to be_found in the ferocity of the one set of animals 
and the gendeness of the other. The cassowary, which 
ranks with the truculent creatures, is a bird of very un- 
certain temper which kicks with extreme violence. Inter- 

• mediate beUfeen the fierce and the gentle clans is the Dog , 
clan, which i^ thought to be sometimes pugnacious and 
sometimes pacific, just like real dogs, which sometimes fawn 
and sometimes snarl and bite. So it is precisely with a 
Dog man. At one time he will be glad to see you, at * ^ 

another time, when you least expect it, he will whip out his 
stone-headed club and hit you a swingeing blow. Men of 
the Dog clan are also believed to have great sympathy with 
dogs and to understand their habits better than do other 
people. When men of the Snake clan are angry they loll 
out their J:ongues and wag them, just like real snakes ; and 
when they are fighting, they cry out, “ Snake bite^ ” which 
is a charm to make the reptile sting. jCrocodile people are 
said to be very strong and to have no pity, just like real 
crocodiles. Cassowary men are thought to have long legs 
and to run fast, just like reac cassowaries. When a casso- 
wary man went out to fight, he would say to himself, 

“ My leg is long and thin, I can run and not feel tired ; • 

my legs will go quickly and the grass will not entangle 
*them.” ’ ' * 

The affinity which was suppo.sed to exist between people Th.. 
and their totems was indicated by certain outward emblems 
which men and women either wore or had impressed on memK-* ' 
their persons. Thus the members of a totem clan sometimes 
carried a piece of their totem {augiid) or a carved representa- - 

. . ,»tj i- , ■ animal was 

. tion of it ; sometimes the badge of tlje totem was cut in ,n,i,c,ited 
thair flesh.” For example, likenesses of dugongs, crocodiles, 

‘ ouUv.irci 

snakes, and shovel-nosed skates were sometimes cut on the 
loins of women of these totem clans ; but the custom was not 
universal. In^Mabuiag- girls of the cassowary totem might b> 
scarify the call of each leg with a mark like an arrow- 


head (4), which represents the footprint of the bjrd ; or they^ 


cut in thr 
flesh 


' Exp0^''O}fto I'oires Straits^ v. 3 Jhid. 
164, 165, 166, 16S 1S4 //. plare ix. 

^ Ibid. V. 158. 


15S, 163, 164, wuh 
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might hav^an appjfopriate mark cut on the loins/ In“the 
same island men of the snake totem were sai^ to have a 
coiled snake cut on the calf of each leg, whije the women 
had two coiled snakes cut on the loins. Further, the men 
of that clan were reported to have also had two small holes 
in the tip of the nose, which were evidently intended to 
represent the nostrils of their totem the snake." Men of 
several clans, particularly the Dugong and Shovel-nosed 
Skate clans, were said to have had their totems {tiHgud) cut 
on their right shoulder, but Dr. Haddon and his colleagues 
never saw any indication of it, though complicated marks 
were often cut on that part of the body.** In Mabuiag men 
who had the shovel -nosed skate for their totem carved a 
likeness of that fish on their tobacco-pipes.^ In the _same 
island men and women of the Crocodile clan might wear as 
a badge a piece of crocodile skin or two or th«ee scales 
of a cro'codile fastened by a string round the neck and 
hanging down either in front or behind. Usually instead 
of this badge the men would put some kind of leaf in their 
hair over the forehead, when they walked in the bush ; and 
on certain occasions they woald dab a round spot of red 
paint on the pit of their stomachs." Men of the Dog clan 
in Mabuiag wore no badge, but would ornament their 
tobacco-pipes and bamboo bows with figures of their totem^ 
the dog.'’ Men of the Shark and Ray clans in Mubuiag 
are also said to have worn no badges, but to have carved 
sharks and ray-fish respectively on their tobacco-pipes or 
other object^.’ 

Standing in a relation of mystic affinity to their totems 
and in a sense identifying themselves with them,® people 
naturally abstained” -from killing and eating their totems, but 
they were free to kill the totems of other clans. If a 


' Expedition to Torres Straits, 
i66. 

- Ihid. V. 1 68, with plate 
fig. 2. 

^ Eld. V. 159, 163, 164. 

^ Ibid. V. -164. 

^ Ibid. V. 165. 

* Ibid. V. 169. 

" Ibid. V, 169. 


V. ® “ Individuals identified themselves 
with their totem {aitgnd) by decorating 
ix. themselves or their belonging with 
representations of the totem. A 
psychical affinity was supposed to 
exist between the totem and its human 
kin” (A. C. Haddon, in Anthropo- 
logical Essays presenteiT to Tylor, 

- p. 177 )- 
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CroSodile man killed a crocodile, the otter Crc^'todile men ’ 
killed him ; if a man of another clan killed one of the 
reptiles, the Crocodile men would not molest him, but, they 
mourned for the death of their relative the crocodile. If a 
Cassowary man were seen killing a cassowary, his fellow- 
* clansmen would injure or kill him, they felt so sorry for the •» 
death of the bird. They said, “ Cassowary isani) he all same 
as relation, he belong same family.” If a Dog man killed 
a dog, the other Dog men would fight him ; if a man of 
another clan killed a dog, the other Dog men would let him * . 

alone, though they felt sorry. However, there were two ex- 
ceptions to the rule that a member of a totem clan might not 
kill or eat his totem. Members of the Dugong and Turtle }’>ut mem- 
{surhrl) dans were allowed to kill and eat their totems the 
dugongs and turtles respectively. The reason for this special .uki Turtle 
indulgence is no doubt the importance of the dugong and ^ 
turtle as articles of diet. In all the islands flesh-rneat, with kill .md e.tt 
the exception of fish, is very scarce, and it would be too 
much to expect the members of these two clans to abstain 
entirely from eating their respective totems. Indeed the 
Cambridge anthropologists, tc? whose researches we owe our 
knowledge of the totemic system of these islanders, were^ 
told tljat the totem was eaten in Mabuiag because the 
Jsland is a “ poor place ” and “ men hard up.” So Dugong ^ 
men were allowed to catch dugong, but might not eat the 
first one they, caught on a fishing expedition ; the second 
and following ones they might keep. The Turtle men ^ 
observed the same regulation with regard to tyrtlcs. The 
same rules applied to people who had the dugong and 
turtle for their subsidiary totems.' 

^ At the present day, through the inSflence of foreigners, 
th(? old totem taboos arc falling into desuetude. In the* 
island of Saibai people now kill and cat their totems.- Hut rh.- toiems 
never even in the old dar-s, so far as can be ascertained, was 
there* any religion or worship of the totems. t)n this 
subject Dr. Haddon observes: ‘‘The totem animals of a 

« 

1 A. C. Haddon, “The Ethnography U Torre.. Strait', v. 1S5, iSd. 
of the WTsiern Tribe of Torres Straits," 

Journal of the Anthyofclo^:^uaI Institute', ^ ^ Exu'dition to Tone: Stra:'-, v. 

\ix. (1890) pp. 392 A/.; E.xptiition 1S6. 
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. ' clan are s^pred orjy to the members of that clan ; but" the 

idea of sacredness is very limited, merely implying a family 
connection, a certain amount of magical affinity and the 
immunity of a totem animal from being killed by a member 
of that clan. No worship or reverence, so far as I know, 
^ was ever paid to a totem. Animals are not treat& as 
rational beings or talked to more than with us, perhaps 
not so much so.” ^ 

Members In Mabuiag men of the Turtle and Dugong clans 
Twtie'and performed magical ceremonies in order to ensure a supply 
Dugong of turtles and dugong. Thus these ceremonies correspond 
formed exactly to the magical ceremonies {intichimna') which the 
magical Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia perform for 

ceremonies t i ■ t • r- • ^ 

to ensure a the multiplication of their totems. The men of tbe Turtle 

toUesand might not go turtle- fishing until a turtle had been 

dugong. caught by members of some other clan. But- the first 

turtle caSght during the turtle-breeding season was handed 

^ over to the men of .the Turtle clan. It was taken not to 

the village, but to the kwod of the clan, that is, to the 

general meeting-place of the men which no woman might 

enter.- Here the animal wa^s smeared all over with red 

^ochre (j)annd), after which it was known as the Red Turtle 

[j>arma surlal). The clansmen painted themselves with a 

_ red mark across the chest and another across the abdomen, 

_ evidenfly to represent the anterior and posterior margin of^ 

the plastron, or under-shell, of their totem the turtle. They 

wore head-dresses of cassowary feathers and danced round 

the turtle whirling bull-roarers [bigu) and shaking as rattles 

the nutshells of Pangium edule {goa'). A length of the 

r> gazvai creeper was cut off and slightly sharpened at one 

end . this was ther? inserted in the cloaca of the turtle and 

.pushed up and down several times. This was an act~ of 

pantomimic magic to “ make him (that is, all the turtle) 

proper fast, ^ in other words, to cause the turtles to multiply. 

The turtle was then given to the Dugong nyen, who ate it. 

This ceremony was performed in daylight without any 


~ * Expedition '‘o Torres Straits, v. 

363 s.]. 

* As to the kivod, which may perhaps 
fae described as the forum of the men 
the social, political, and religious centre 


of their public life, see Expedition to 
Torres Straits, v. 3, 365-367. 

^ “ Fast ■’ in the Tinglli?r. jargon 
which is spoken by these islanders 
means the act of copulation. 
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attempt at secrecy ; but neither womei^ and children nor * 
even men of other clans came near while it lasted.^ Thus 

we see that the men of the Turtle clan, like men of the 

<• • 

Witchetty Grub, Emu, and other totems among the Arunta, 

were credited with the power of magically multiplying their 
• toted! for the*benefit of the community in order to increase 
the general f<5bd-supply ; and this imaginary power they 
endeavoured to exert by performing a ceremony which was 
clearly based on the principle of imitative or homoeopathic 
magic, since they painted themselves to resemble turtles 
and mimicked the act of copulation on the body of the 
dead turtle. 

Again, the Dugong clan in Mabuiag used to perform a Ceremony 
magical ceremony to compel the dugong to swim towards °)ugoniT 
the island and be caught. This rite they observed in the elan to 
sacred meeting-place {kivod) of the men, close to the shore dug^g 
at a place called Dabungai, which faces northwaifl to the come and 
reefs where the dugong chiefly feed ^and abound. The 
Dugong men who officiated were painted with a red line 
from the tip of the nose, up the forehead and down the 
spine to the small of the bj«ck, in order to resemble the 
wake of mud that streams behind the dugong when it is 
browsing upon the Cymodocea, which grow on a soft bottom. ’ 

A wooden model of a dugong, which was used as a charm 
^o attract the fish, was painted in like manner. Eurthes, 
certain plants were twisted round the waists and arms of 
the Dugong men who took part in the ceremony ; their 
forehead was decked with upright leaves to rej)resent the 
spouting of the dugong when it comes to the surface of the 
water to breathe, and leaves were inserted in the arm-bands 
. of the performers to simulate the wai«r splashing off a 
dugong when it is floundering in a shoal. A medicine or ^ 
charm for the dugong was compounded out of certain plants, 
including the Scsiivimn Portulacastrum. These plants were 
put oa the ground and the dugong was laid on the top of 
them. Several men hoisted the dead dugong up by its tail 
so as to make it face towards the rest of the i.sl^nd, thereby * * 

indicating to the living dugong in the sea the way they 
should'come* from the reefs to the island in order that they 

^ Expedition to Toire': ::>ttait\ 1S3 sq. 
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* might be c^aught and eaten.^ This ceremony, like the turtle 
ceremony just described, clearly involves the principle of 
imitative magic, since the Dugong men painty themselves to 
resemble dugong. But whereas the turtle ceremony is 
intended to breed turtles, the dugong ceremony is intended 
merely to attract, not to multiply, the fish. " " 

ry We have seen that most of the totem ‘^clans of these 
islands had several totems, namely a chief totem and one 
or more subsidiary totems. Thus in Mabuiag the most 
important clan had the dugong for its chief totem and the 
crocodile for its subsidiary totem ; ' the Shovel-nosed Skate 
clan had the green turtle {surlal) and the dog for its 
subsidiary totems ; a Crocodile clan had for its subsidiary 
totems the snake, a blue-spotted fish (wad), and the sucker- 
fish ; ^ the Cassowary clan had for its subsidiary toterns the 
dugong and the snake ; * the Turtle (surlal) had for its 
subsidiary totems the frigate-bird and the flying-fox ; one 
Snake clan had for its subsidiary totem the dugong, and 
another Snake clan had for its subsidiary totems the turtle 
(surlal) and sucker-fish ; * and the Dog clan had for its 
subsidiary totem the turtle.®,: All these examples of clans 
with subsidiary totems are drawn from the island of Mabuiag. 
In the island of Badu the Crocodile clan had for its subsidiary 
totems the turtle and the sucker-fish ; the Dugrong clan had 
for its'^subsidiary totem the cassowary ; and the Cassowar>" 
clan had for its subsidiary totem the ray-fish." In the island 
of Muralug one clan was said to have no fess than seven 
totems. In Nagir the shark totem was found associated 
with the dugong totem, the gecko with the turtle, and a 
small fish (saker) with viaiwa (a turtle ?). In Tutu also 
clans were found* divith more than one totem ; thus the 
hammer-headed shark was associated with the frigate-bird 
in one clan and with the turtle (want) in another ; while 
another clan had for its totems the crocodile and the frigate- 
bird.® 

\\ hat is the origin and meaning of this custom of 


* Ex/'iIiUoffi to Torres Straits, 
1S2 sq. 

- Rud. V, 162. 

Ihid, V. 164. 

^ Tui, V. 166. 


® Ibid. V. 167. 

® Ibid. V. 168. 

^ Ibid. V. 170 sq. 
^ Ibid. V. 180. 
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assc^ciating- totems together? How comes it that a man subsidiary 
has generally more than one totem? ^Vhen the question 
was put to the people of Mabuiag, the usual answer was originated 
that a man sometimes took the totem of his mother as well 
as of his father. It is in favour of this explanation that taking the 
• the ^ibsidiar^' totems of one clan were generally the chief , 
totems of othe? clans. At the present time, and as far back mothers 
as the genealogical record extends, the subsidiary totems to those 
belong to every member of the clan, and have not changed their 
from individual to individual, except in a few cases. Now - 
there are good grounds for thinking that the practice of 
maternal descent instead of paternal descent once prevailed 
in the Western Islands,^ and it is a plausible hypothesis 
that the existence of subsidiary totems is a survival of the 
change from one mode of descent to the other, the man who 
first adopted his father’s totem inheriting his mother’s totem 
and then transmitting both to his descendants.- ‘On this 
theory the possession of two or more subsidiary totems by 
a clan would be explained by supposing that the practice 
of taking the mother’s totem in addition to the father’s 
had been continued for two* or more generations. This 
explanation of subsidiary totems is supported by the evidence ‘ 
of the natives, who actually derive these secondary totems ' = 

from tl*e custom of taking the mother’s totem and more- ■ 

^ver it is confirmed by the analogy of the practice ih sonoe 
tribes of North Australia, among whom a man has to respect 
his mother’s tdlem in addition to his father’s.^ 


1 Amongst the grounds for this con- 
clusion are the cl«)se relations which 
in Mabuiag e\ist between a man and 
his bister’s child ; for under the system 
of molher-kin a man’s sister’s s«»ns 
stand to him in the jiosition in ^\hi^h 
und^i" the system of father-km his own 
son'^ stand to him. In Malniiag the 
relationship of 'cadioatii, that i^, the 
reciprocal relationship of dsler’s son 
and m<^ther’s brother, earned with it 
some remarkable privilcge> resembling 
those which in Fiji weic enji>yed by 
the vasu or sister's son. For example, 
in Mabuiag a sister’s son {wadioant) 
might tal^e, los^ spoil, or destroy any- 
thing belonging to hi-; uncle and the 
uncle would utter no word of reproach 


or anger. Again, a boy’;; guardian at 
his initiation Has not h^s father but his 
mother's brother, ami it said that as 
a lad grew up t'> manhood, he cared 
more for his^i^pther's brother \wad:oa}n) 
ami less for his father. Once more, 
when tw<i men were lighting, the - 
wadwaju (mother'; bH>tber c)r sister's 
son) had the right to make him <lesist 
by a mere word or by simjily holding 
up his h.aml. See \V. H. K. Rivers, 
in Iwptdihcn to I'cn cs v. 144- 

147, 150 S'J. ^ 

” A. C. Haddon »id W. 11 . K. « 
Rivers, in Exptdilion to ['orres Strait <. 

V. I So. 

3 Ihd. V. I So. 

* * See above, vol. i. pp. 233-2^7 
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Another possible explanation of subsidiary totenas is 
that they indicate the absorption of one or more clans into 
anotijer. On this hypothesis the chief totem,, would be the 
original totem of the powerful clan which absorbed the 
others, while the subsidiary totems would be the original 
totems of the weaker clans which were absorbed, but which 
were allowed after the union to keep their bid totems in a 
subordinate position.^ On the other hand there is evidence, 
as we have seen, that some of the existing totem clans have 
arisen not by amalgamation but on the contrary by sub- 
division, the new clans so formed retaining the original 
totem of the old undivided clan, but tacking on to it 
different subsidiary totems for the sake of distinction.^ 
Whatever explanation be adopted of these subsidiary 
totems, they seem to differ in kind from those subtotems 
of Australian tribes which have already been considered.® 

As fisual, we find that in the Western Islands of Torres 
Straits totemism and exogamy go along with the classi- 
ficatory system of relationship. Thus, for example, a man 
applies the same term iati to his father and to his father’s 
brothers ; he applies the same term a/u to his mother and 
to his mother’s sisters ; he applies the same term kdsi to 
his own children and to the children of his brothers, but he 
applies quite a different term (wadn’iiw) to the children of 
his sisters.^ Thus a man may have and commonly ha^ 
many “ fathers ” and “ mothers ” who neither begat nor bore 
him ; he has many “ sons ” and “ daughters,” some or all of 
whom he never begat. 

A man never mentioned the personal name of his father- 
in-law, his mother-in-law, his son-in-law, or his daughter-in- 
law, and a womar?-was subject to the same restrictions in . 
regard to the personal names of her husband’s relations. 
If a man did use the personal name of his brother-in-law, 
he was ashamed and hung down his head. The shame was 
only relieved when he had made a present to his offended 
brother-in-law. He had to make similar presents for 

' A. C.^Hedcion and W. H. R. 431 451 s^y., 470 s^g., 540, 

Rivers, in E.tpedilicn to Torres Straits, 567. 

V. I Si. I \V. H. R. Rive-s, in Expedition 

^ .See .rfiiive, p. 4. _ to Torres Straits, v. 129, 133, 134, 

See above, vol. i. pp. 427 saq., 135, 141. 
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mentioning the personal names of his mother-in-law and 
his father-in-law, his sister-in-law, and h*s son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law. This disability to use the personal names 
of relatives by* marriage was associated with the common 
custom which forbids a man or woman to speak to these 
^relati\ses. If » man wished to speak to his father-in-law or 
mother-in-law, ke spoke to his wife, and she spoke to her 
parent. But if any direct communication between them 
became absolutely necessary, it was said that a man might 
talk a very little to his father-in-law or mother-in-law in a 
low voice. On the same conditions he might be allowed 
in case of necessity to speak a very little to his brother-in- 
law. Sometimes the two communicated through the wife 
of one of them.’^ Nevertheless brothers-in-law were bound 
together b^ certain mutual obligations which rendered the 
tie between them a close one. For example, the chief 
performer at the death-ceremonies was the brothcr-i»-law of 
the deceased ; and when a man went in his canoe on a 
fishing expedition, his brother-in-law had to go with him 
and perform certain definite duties, such as heaving the 
anchor, hoisting the sail, lightiPig the fire, and cooking the 
food, in fact he had to work very hard. Again, brothers- 
in-law had the privilege of wearing each other’s masks ; and 
further, if a number of canoes were going out to fight, and 
owe man’s canoe turned back, his brothers-in-law would* turn 
back also. In short, a man had the right to demand 
certain services from his brother-in-law. The whole group 
of customs may be a survival from a condition of society 
in which a man used to take up his abode with*his wife’s 
family and was bound to render them services. This 
custom of a husband living with his wife’s, family is known 
amorjg’ anthropologists as marriage and is naturally 

associated with the system of mother-kin. Thus the 
mutual obligations of brothers -in -law in the Western 
Islands of Torres Straits furnish another indication of a 
time when descent among these people was traced in the 
maternal instead of in the paternal line." 


ReLition^ 

betwfi ti 
r^- 

m-l.iA 


^ W. !I. R. Kiveis, in Expcditzcu 
to Torres Strait', v. 142 s/. 

~ W. H. R. Rivers, o/- <-it. s. 14S- 
VOL. II 
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A widow' was not obliged to marry again, but if site did 
marry again she generally, at least in Alabuiag, follow'ed 
the custom of the Levirate by marrying the brother other 
deceased husband. That custom appears in IMabuiag to 
have been observed as a means of keeping the property 
within the clan ; for even when the brother erf the d«ceased- 
did not marry his widow, he still looked after her, the 
children, and the property.' At all events the custom of the 
Levirate .seems in these islands, as in Australia and Africa," 
to have no connection with polyandry ; for there is no 
evidence that polyandry was ever practised in Torres Straits.® 

The practice of exchanging sisters in marriage was 
common in these islands, as it was among the aborigines 
of Australia. Indeed the genealogies seem to shew that 
in the Mabuiag-Badu community the majority of marriages 
were brought about by men giving their sisters to each 
other to be their wives. The natives apparently think that 
the practice originated in the custom of purchasing a wife ; 
for the price paid for a wife is high, and a poor man could 
avoid the expense by giving, or promising to give, his sister 
in marriage to his wife’s bnother instead of a payment for 
his wife.'* 

Although in the islands of Torres Straits the totems 
were not worshipped, as indeed they never are worshipped 
in rt'ue totemism, yet signs are not wanting that in tHs ~ 
region the totemic system, if it had been left to itself, might 
have developed into a higher form of fairti with anthropo- 
morphic heroes or gods in place of the old totem animals. 
Thus the people of Yam told the story and shewed the 
shrines of two brothers named Sigai and Maiau, who seem 
to have been hsyering on the borderland between animals 
and men. The brethren, it is said, first appeared ^ the 
island in the likeness of a hammer -headed shark and a 
crocodile respectively. The natives went to receive them 


Ceylon when .n wife goes to live with 
hvr hu'bfinfl. it is a clt€^ci marriage j 
ami when i^e goes to live with her, 
it is a ‘'heena marriage. See J. F. 
McLennan, Studies in Ancient Histoiy 
(London, iSS6), p. loi. 

^ . H. K. Rivers, in Expedftion 


to Torres Straits^ v. 244-24*6. 

‘ See above, vol. i, p. 501. 

W. H. R. Rivers, in Expedition 
to Torres Straits, v. 243. 

^ W. H. R. divers, *(7/. cit. v. 
241 
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in two parallel columns, and each line of men adopted one * 
of the animal-shaped heroes as its collective totem 
Having received the august visitors they escorted them^to Shnne- ukI 
sacred place (l-zooci) of the men and there installed them in 1"'""'^ 'f 
two shrines set side by side. The hallowed spot may Maiau, the 
-» still h*e seen about the middle of the island of Yam; it is « 
in an open glaSe surrounded by rocks and trees. A fence '-I' jiI- in'i 
of mangrove stakes, with two doorwaj-s at one end, enclosed erocoii la 
a space of ground about thirty-three feet square. Within 
the enclosure were the two shrines, consisting of two long * 
low huts with thatched roofs of palm leaves, each of them 
with an opening that faced towards one of the two doorways 
in the outer fence. Each hut was about twenty-five feet 
long by four feet wide and four and a half feet high. 

Within the two huts were two large models or images of 
the two totems {luigiid') made of turtle shell and representing 
a hammer-headed shark and a crocodile respective!;^. The 
tail of each of these effigies was supported by a forked 
stake, and on the back of each were a couple of crescentic 
objects made of turtle-shell and decorated with imitation 
eyes and a fringe of cassowary feathers, which simulated 
eyebrows. Several reddened rods, decorated with white- 
feathers of the reef-heron and terminating in the red plumes 
of the Bird-of-paradise, projected vertically from the image, ^ 
frhile festoons of bird-of-paradise plumage, shells, and'seed-., 
rattles were stretched between the red rods. The figure of 
the crocodile was painted with yellow ochre, and the scales 
on its body were indicated. The hammer-headed shark 
was painted black on the back and white on the belly, and 
its body was further adorned with tufts of feathers of the 
^bird-of-paradise. Under each of the tT»o images was a 
storif in which the spirit of that particular totem [aiigud , . 

was believed to reside, and outside of the sacred enclosure 
were two heaps of shells which were called the navels of 
the totems. The hammer- headed shark in the one hut 
represented the hero Sigai ; the crocodile in the other hut 
represented the hero Maiau. So sacred were 4:hese two 
shrines with their images of a hammer-headed shark and a 
crocodile thaP no woman or other uninitiated person might 
visit them. Such persons had Indeed heard of Sigai and 
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j\Iaiau, but they_ did not know that the former v'as a 
hammer-headed shark and the latter a crocodile; this 
mys.tery was too sacred to be disclosed to the uninitiated. 
Annual Food used to be piled in two heaps on the ground, one for 

“f the shark and one for the crocodile ; and every year, when 

Viark nu n the north-west monsoon was blowing, the merf danced'^totem^ 
( rocodiiu dances and sang, the men of the hammer-hbaded shark on 

“ one side and the men of the crocodile on the other, all of 

them painted with red paint and wearing coronets of 
Shark-hero feathers on their heads, but the feathers of the hammer- 
i'rocodhe- headed shark men were white, while the feathers of the 
crocodile men were black. They danced and sang at 
evening, several times during the darkness of night, and 
again when the day was breaking. As they sang they 
stretched out their arms, holding the palms outwards and 
moving the hands sideways. These songs bpought fine 
weathef, no matter whether the wind howled and the rain 
beat on the singers. The very same songs were sung by 
the men when they were going out to war. They danced 
and sang in all their warlike accoutrements, the men of the 
hammer-headed shark in orft long file and the men of the 
crocodile in another, while the black and white plumage on 
their heads nodded to the wind. A few men danced in a 
third row for the sea-snake who had also a shrine 

, within the sacred enclosure ; his shrine was a heap of FusifS 
shells with an image of the sea-snake on it. If any man 
fell asleep while the rest were dancing and singing, they 
poured water over him to rouse him from his slumber ; for 
it was believed that for every man that slept at such a time 
a man would be killed in the battle. By singing these 
songs on the holyr ground the warriors fancied they would, 

, be able to go where they liked. When they were abo«t to 
deliver an attack, they prayed, “ O totem Sigai and totem 
Maiau, both of you close the eyes of those men so that they 
^ cannot see us.” After that the enemy were slaughtered 
like sheep, for they could not stand to their arms.' 

^ A. Haddon, in Expedition to Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders,*' 
Torres Struts, v. 64-66, 373*3/8; Anthropological E^^ays pj^sented to 
id., dleadhun.\r^, Black, IVkiie, and E. B. Tyloi , p. 1S5. 

Brozvn, pp. 178-180; id., “ 'Rie 
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Thus in the island of Yam the hammer-headed shark Tne 
and the crocodile seem to have been on the point of^'"''’"’■ 

^ heatifil 

sloughing off their animal skins and developing into pi^rely shark 
anthropomorphic heroes or gods, while in the food offered, 
the prayers prayed, the songs sung, and the dances danced icem to 
in their honou^ we see the rudiments of religious worship. 

The sacred enclosure also with its shrines and images of pomt of 
the animal-shaped heroes is not far removed from a temple. 

In these things and these customs we have passed beyond anthrop.. 
the limits of true totemism and are standing on the heroes or* 
borders as it were of a new country, in which we may so<fs 
descry afar off the beast-gods of ancient Egypt and still further 
away the human gods of Greece with their animal familiars. ' 

The stones too in which the souls of the shark-hero and 
the crocodile-hero were supposed to reside outside of their 
bodies hafe their analogies in the customs and the stories 
of many peoples.^ With these two stones, embodying the 
souls of the shark and the crocodile, may we not compare . 
the sacred stones {chtiringd) of the Central Australians 
which are intimately associated both with the totem animals 
and with the souls of the men of the totem ? ■’ Such stones 
may perhaps form the missing link between the animals » 
on the Qne side and their human kinsmen on the other. 

^ The island of Mabuiag had also its warrior-hero ;n the Tht^ 
person of Kwoiam. From the accounts given of him,'i^^rT°'^ 
this personage. appears to have been an Australian by 
descent, either a pure-bred or a half-bred native of Xorth ni,it;icai " 
Queensland, who so signalised himself by his prowess, that cr'-scem^ 
myths gathered round his memory, blurring and transfiguring shfii. 
the man into a cloudy being of fairyland. He is said to 
"have had for his totem the shovel -nosed skate or the 
shovel -nosed skate and the turtle. Moreover, he made ' 


^ “ The uni([vie features of the totem 
cult of Yam were the representation of 
the au^ud in a definite image, each of 
which was lodgeil m its own hou«-e, 
and the presence of a stone beneath 
each effigy in which resided the life of 
the I believe this materialisa- 

tion of a totem has not been met with 
elsewhere and is s<5 important a 
development of totemism as practically 
to place it beyond the realm of tme 


totemism. The animal kindred arc now 
replaced by a definite titig)-. the sr.ul 
of which is kei't in an external rece[<- 
tacle, and the ettigy i= further associated 
with a hero'’ (A. C. Haddon, in 
Expedition I'crre' Siraif ^ v. ^77 ^ 

St] ). As to the customs .'?nd stones 
of the external s<ju!, see The G'dden 

\\\. 351 

See ab«>ve, vul i pp iSq. 193 
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two crescents of turtle-shell, which he fed with the savour 
of cooked fish, and which blazed with light when he 
wore them in the dark. These crescents were made by 
Kwoiam one night at the new moon, and their shape was 
copied by him from the silver crescent in tjje sky. ^ One 
of them he wore on his upper lip and tlje other on his 
chest, and adorned with them he capered about, brandish- 
ing his javelin and throwing-stick and chanting a song. 
The crescents possessed magical properties : they led the 
wearer straight to the enemy and gave him the victory. 
Both of them were called aicgud, which was the name 
regularly given to a totem, and they became the emblems 
respectively of the two clas.ses or phratries into which the 
totem clans of Mabuiag were divided. The Children of 
the Great Totem, who formed one of these classes or 
phratrie^, had for their emblem the turtle-shetl crescent 
which Kwoiam wore on his lip, for that was deemed the 
more important of the two ; while the Children of the Little 
Totem had for their emblem the crescent which Kwoiam 
wore on his breast, because that was reckoned the less 
important of the two. These two precious objects were 
kept in a cave in the sacred isle of Tulu, a little rocky 
islet on the reef to the west of Mabuiag. Denser bushes 
and rocks of fantastic shapes surround and lend an aijg 
''of mystery to this most hallowed spot, w'here, in the 
recesses of the cavern, were stored not only the magical 
crescents but also the heads of all the men, women, and 
children who had been slain in war. Each crescent was 
deposited, along with a star-shaped stone-headed club, in 
a large basket fuU of skulls. These grinning trophies were 
usually painted red, and some of them had artificial noses ' 
made of beeswax and eyes made of the opalescent nacre of 
the nautilus shell. More skulls were also piled in the 
inner corners of the cave. The men of the two classes or 
phratries vied with each other in their efforts to procure the 
skulls of enemies for the sacred basket in which their 
particular crescent, the emblem or ensign of their class, was 
kept. When it was deemed necessary to st^engtljen the 
magical virtue of the two ci;escents, they were placed on two 
heaps of Fusus shells which were called “ the large navel of the 
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totem ” {augud) and “ the small navel of tlje totem ” {aiigud') 
respectively. These heaps, however, were not at the cave 
but at a meeti«g-place {kzvod) of the men beside the stiore 
of the sacred isle. Like the ark of God, the two magical The t«o 
crescents were carried forth to war and inspired their '"‘'S'cri 

^ ^ crescents 

votaries with hopes of victory. Before the expedition set were •« 
out, the sacred emblems were washed and decorated with 
red paint, flowers, and cassowary feathers. The headmen and 
of the two classes or phratries bore each the particular sacred 
crescent that belonged to his class, the one wearing it over st.md'nis^ 
his mouth and the other on his chest. Thus arrayed they t,.teniic 
► marched at the head of their respective columns. They 

might neither speak nor be spoken to. Behind them came them 
two men ,who touched the leaders with an arrow, if they 
took the wnong road. The aiigud had to be treated with 
respect. We hear of a certain man who in the excess of his 
zeal outran the column of warriors, but he stumbled and 
almost broke his leg because he went m front of the holy 
relics, which ought always to lead the way. The possession 
of these magical emblems had a great effect in raising the 
spirits of the men ; indeed wimout them they hardly dared 
to fight. Thus the crescents were in a sense the standards 
of the tjvo groups or classes of totem clans and led them to 
Rattle. The hero Kwoiam, who made them, was sometimes ^ 
spoken of in Mabuiag as himself an augud or totem 
indeed in the, group of islands round INIuralug he was 
regarded as the “big augud” and even as “the augud of 
every one in the island.’’ On his death he wa^ raised by 
the people of Mabuiag to something that approached to the 
rank of divinity, and there and in the islands to the south 
* he is still held in honour ; even the nadv'e.s of Cape York 
peninsula in Queensland still speak of Kwoiam.’ 

The ruins of Kwoiam’s house are shewn in Mabuiag Scenes 
near the top of a hill, and on the other side of the crest, 
looking westward towards the sacred isle of I’ulu, i.s the ii cena of 
low cairn that marks his grave. To this day the leaves of 

’ Expedition to Torres Straits^ w 4 “The Religion of the Tt'rres Straits 
sq.^ 70 1-7., 79 153 sq., 367-373; IMawkrs,” Anthrop do^Lat E-says 

A. C. lladdon, Ilpadkunters. T.aek^ pte ented to E. B. p. 184. 

Aliite^ and Brovon, pp. 136-147 ; 
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the bushes that grow on the hillside are dyed red wiCh his 
sacred blood. The hill-top commands a fine view of the 
scenes associated with his legend and of the neighbouring 
islands. It was visited by Dr. Haddon, who has rescued 
the dusky hero and his story from oblivion. He has 
described for us the far-spreading landscape that met his 
gaze. Below him stretched a grassy plain studded with 
pandanus and other trees W'here Kwoiam was born and 
where he had his gardens, the gardens that are now tilled 
by alien hands. Far way beside the sea, under the shadow' 
of a grove of palms, appeared the village with its church, 
telling of altered times. Further off, bounded on the north 
by wooded hills, U’as spread out the pale green water of the 
bay, fringed with white where the surf broke in foan^ on the 
sands, but passing into caerulean blue where it deepened 
beyond^ the bounding reef into the open sea. '^From the 
brilliant colouring of the foreground, where the red rocks and 
verdant foliage of the palms and gardens contrasted with the 
sear hues of the parched plain and the peacock tints of the 
ba>-, the eye ranged away over a waste of waters to where, 
far in the south, the long serrated crest of the islands of 
Moa and Badu rose up against the sky and all colour was 
lost in the dull monotonous grey of a moisture - laden 
atmosphere.' 

~ Thus in these Western Islands of Torres Straits we 
may detect, amid the ruins of totemism, Jthe seeds of a 
mythology which might in time have grown up and 
blossomed ointo a body of heroic legends and divine fables 
like those W'hich still invest with an eternal charm the 
mountains and islands of Greece. 

' A. C. Haddon, Headhunters, 147 ; Expedition to Torres Straits, 
IVhite^ and Broivn^ pp. 144- \. S2 sq, ^ 
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TOTEMISM IN NEW GUINEA 

When we pass from Torres Straits to the great island of Totemism 
New Guinea which bounds them on the north, we still meet ,‘!xo<Taiiiv 
with a combination of totemism and exogamy like that 
which we have found in Australia and in the Western Islands ’ 
of Torres Straits. Unfortunately our information with 
regard to the totemic and exogamous systems of New 
Guinea is very meagre ; it is probable that the systems are 
much more widely spread there than appears from the brief 
and scanty notices of them wfiich are all that we have to 
hand at present. We must hope that future researches will 
supply the many blanks in our knowledge of these interesting ^ 

tribes. 

^ O * * 

j I . Toteviisvi at Alaraatta in Daudai 

On the socthern coast of New Guinea, in the western NU Reard- 
part of British territory, totemism has been observed in the , „f 
tribe which inhabits the village of Mawatta fMowat) on the toti-mKm.it ' 
river Katau, in the district of Daudai. The first to report ‘ 
their totemic system was Mr. Edward Beardmore, who says ; 

“ T]^e Mowat tribe is divided into different clans each 
having its own totem, the animal being held sacred and the 
flesh not partaken of by the members of that clan. A 
representation of the totem is not cut on any part of cither 
men or women, but the latter have some mark made to 
denote the clan. . . . The child is named by the father -« 
with one name only, according to his fancy, without any ' 
regard -to his tribe or family.”* “Everything is eaten with- 

^ E. Beardniore. “The Native- of Antht'cTolo^i iJ \\\. 

Mowat, Daudai, New Guinea. 459. 
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out regard to persons or occasions, except the flesh of the 
porpoise. The porpoise is no more sacred than anything 
else « souls of the departed having it as a totem enter into 
it only in the same way as souls of others go into other 
Marri.ige aiiimals.” ' “ There appears to be no restriction as to 

cuctoms. marriage within or without the same tribe or c}an. Adultery 
is commonly though not openly practised. I cannot find 
out for a certainty what are the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity in relation to marriage, but as far as practicable 
the members of one family or descendants of one forefather, 
however remote, may not intermarry. Polygamy, but not 
polyandry, is practised : their reason for this custom is that 
the women do the principal part of the work in procuring 
Exchange vegetable or fish food. Marriage is arranged, by the 
respective parents when the children are growing up, or in 
infancy and by exchange, thus : — if a man has sisters and 
no brotner he can exchange a sister for a wife, but in the 
case of both brothers and sisters in a family the eldest 
brother exchanges the eldest sister, and the brothers as they 
are old enough share equally, but if the numbers are unequal 
the elder takes the preference. It sometimes happens that 
. a man has no sister and he cannot obtain a wife. Some- 
times a wife is procured by purchase. It may also .happen 
that a^woman will have the man of her choice in spite of 
mil laws to the contrary. The wife goes to the husband’s 
house. . . . Men do not exchange wives. A jvidow becomes 
the wife of the deceased husband’s brother. A man may 
not look ab nor speak to his mother-in-law.” " 

Mr. Heiy's A fuller account of totemism in the Mawatta (IMowat) 
totemism°At afterwards obtained by Mr. B. A. Hely, who gives 

Mawatta. the name of the'Cribe as Kadawarubi, that is, “the men 
iambi) of Kadawa.” ® He found nine septs or totem clans 
among the people, of which the totems were as follows : — 


^ K- licardmore. op. cit. p. 462. 

" E. Bcarflmore, op. cit. pp, 460 
Sij. The writer's account of the ex- 
- change of sisters in mauiage is far 
from clear.' For -Mr. Heiy's account 
of the ^ee l>elow, pp. 2S sq. 

" B. Hely, “Totemism of the 
Katia war-lid Tribe." in Appendix CC 


to Annual Report on PPciv Guinea^ 
iSgj-iSQCi (Bri'.ba.ne, iSpS), p. 136. 
Mr. Heiy's account i-> reprinted with 
additions in Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits^ volume v. SocioRg}', H/agic and 
ReliAon of the IVesteni Islanders., pp. 
:S7 .7. 
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(Jassowaiy 
Allio’-ator {kibara]. 
Dog \umu). 
Tortoise {■poftioa'). 
Rock snake {gcra). 


Shark {bitidLyini). 

Kangaroo <usard'. 

Stinging ray {iopiinotv'. 
Ground shark {Iconnihoro). * 


Tfie researches of Dr. C. G. Seligmann have since 
extended the ust, for in addition to the foregoing he 
discovered a number of other totems as follows : — ^ 


Banded sea snake [obopem). 
A plant with edible tubers 
{tomam i. 

A swamp tree {hac). 

A particular kind of banana 
Abubu). 

A plant like a yam {audi). 
Uugong \monnn\A. 

A marsupial {apatiri). 

A fish {kueti). 

Sago {do). 


A fruit {hibuonicrd). 

Hawk ? {-zoario). 

Bamboo (gupayi). 

A creeper or parasite {omcre). 
Fig (boro mo). 

A shell, Triton sp. {iuturc). 

\ fish {bidari). 

.A red fruit {kakiwari). 

(ratfish idi/omo). 

Coconut {01). • 


The following is Mr. Hely’s account of Mawatta totemism : Respect for 
— “ The people may neither kill nor eat their totems. Itlany 
village squabbles arise from the killing of the totem of 
one sept by the people of another. A man killing a ^ 
kangarof), for instance, and carrying it past a house inhabited 
.^^^y people of the kangaroo sept, may be reviled or insulted ^ 

in some way. His friends side with him, and a general'w 
slanging match, ensues, and often sticks and stones are 
resorted to. The septs have always intermarried ; the Rules of 

^ .... k. k. nil! mil gc 

parties to a marriage, however, retaining their o^vn totems, 
but observing each other’s to some extent. For instance, descent 
a woman of one sept marrying a man of another sept may 
not eat his totem or handle it. If she Tibes so he will not 
use Tood prepared by her, nor cohabit with her for a period. 

In the same way the husband mu.st not eat or kill the wifes 
totem under similar penaltie.s.” “ from a later statement of 
Mr. Hely’s it appears that in saying “The septs have 


' For this list and other particulars 
as to Mawatta totemism I am m- 
debtecl to the kindness of l>r. C. U. 
Seligmann, who liberally placed his 
manuscript materials at my disposal. 

- B. A. Uely, “Totemism of the 


Kadav^iirulji Tribe, ' in *\ppcndi\ CC 
to Annual Xtvr Gituu i, 

fSfpy-iSQS (Brisbane, 189S), p. I3’> ; 
ports it trif CamOiii:;e Anthrop’-- 
Expaiiiion to Tcrrt: SrTVt\ 

w' iSr, 
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always intermarri^ ’’ he meant to affirm that the men and 
women of the same clan were free to marry each other, in 
otheur words, that the rule of exogamy did n»t apply to the 
totem clans ; he supposed that the people, “ being so much 
advanced in civilisation, have broken through old laws relat- ^ 
'' ing to marriage.” But this statement was contradicted by 

the informants of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition, 
who distinctly declared that “ members of the same clan {gti) 
may not intermarry as ‘ belong same family,’ but they may 
marry into any other ‘family.’”' According to Air. Hely, 

“ totems are hereditary : an only child invariably follows his 
father’s totem. Where there are two or more children they 
may be divided between the septs of their parents.” But 
the members of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
were told that children follow the totem ijbihard) of their 
Communal father only." "Of old each sept lived under one^roof ; this 
accounts in a way for the size of the original houses of these 
. people. There appears not to be, nor to have been, any 
punishment for wrongful assumption of a totem — probably 
the necessity never arose. In battle and dance, members of 
various septs painted effigies'* of their totems on their backs 
. and chests for the guidance of their fellows should aid or 
attention be needed. No permanent totem marks are 
^ carried. All the septs appear to be equal, none being 
smore importance or distinction than others.” “ 

Exchange In this tribe we are told that “ it is a fixed law that the 
mamagl " bridegroom’s sister, if he has one unmarried, should go to 
the bride’^ brother or nearest male relative ; she has no 
option. . . . Except in cases where the bridegroom has no 
sister no payment is made to the parents of the bride until 
a child is born, wnfn the husband presents his wife’s father 
with a canoe or arm-shells, tomahawks, etc. ... In tnese 
comparatively civilised days at Mawatta and elsewhere, it 
is becoming customary for men and women to marry 


‘ AV/.v/r cj the Canthmi^'e Anthro- 
polo'^Ha! E.xpeJiiwn to Terns Straits, 
V. 1S7 s.p - Ale members of the ex- 
pedition were al.so told th.rt people 
now eat their own totem {ihihara or 
/Khan'). 

* Reports of the CamhriJoe Anlhro- 


polo.fcat Expedition to Torres Straits, 

V. 188. 

^ B. A. Hely. in Annual Report on 
Neiv Guinea, iSgp - i 8 gS (Brisbane, 
1898), p. 136 : id., in Reports of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, v. 1S8. 
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without the exchange of sisters or payment. The customs 
above stated, however, generally prevail in the district.” 

The members of the Cambridge Anthropological Expe- Tmem 
dition learned that in the Mawatta tribe the totem clans grouped 
appear to be grouped in two classes or phratries, of which 
^ the one has fcJt its chief totem the crocodile {Inbard) and the phratries* 
other the cassc^ary {diivari'). A man told them that his 
father’s totems were cassowary and dog, and that his 
mother’s were crocodile and shark, and he volunteered the 
information that the former totems “ stop ashore, while the 
latter “ stop in water.” Associated with the crocodile are 
also koimihoro (described as “ crank shark ) and a small 
insect apidi. At Mawatta two fences are erected for the 
ceremonies of initiation, one fence for the Crocodile-Shark 
group of clans and the other for the Cassowary-Dog group 
of clans. ,The women sit on one side of the fence and the 
boys to be*initiated [kcrotga) on the other. The cewmomes 
last three days. No bull-roarers are used. The boys are ^ 
told about their totems, and masks of turtle-shell, representing 
human faces, are shewn to them. When a Dog {uinu) man 
goes out to fight, he ties a red poisonous seed round his 
neck, and paints in white mud a representation of his totems ^ 
the cassowary and the tortoise on his right and left chest 

respectively." t. e u • 

From the foregoing account we gather that the^ 

Kadawarubi tribe of Mawatta (Mowat) is divided into a 
number of totem clans, which are perhaps exogamous, wit 
descent in the male line, and further that these clans are 
grouped in two classes or phratries. Moreover, it appears 
that in this tribe men and women may have several totems, 
and that husband and wife respect eacli«others totems in 

addition to their own. . 

The totemic system of Mawatta was apin investigated or ^s.p- 

by Dr C. G. Seligmann during a short visit in the year 1 904, 

and he has kindly communicated to me the following parti- ^ 

culars on the subject. The members of a totem clan have . 


‘ B. A. Hely, “Native Habits and 
Customs in the Western Division, 
Appendix P to Annual Krt'crl on 
British New Guinea, jSg2-rSg3 (Bris- 


bane, iS 94 f, p. 57* 

2 Rttcrt^ of the Cambn iA Ayithro- 
po'od,iceil E.xpeditiC’i to /jvye'< , 

V* iSS. 
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a number of totems, usually, if not ahvaj's, animals and one 
or two plants. A man objects to the killing of his totem 
animal by others and would protest against it ; he would 
“ bury ” * his totem if he found it dead, but’ would not put 
earth on his head as a sign of mourning. One trustworthy 
native informant would not “ bury ” a dead alligator^ if he ^ 
saw one, though he would be sorry. AnCther informant, 
whose chief totem was the dog, would “ bury ” a dead dog if 
he found one, and would go avv'ay if he saw any one killing 
or eating a dog, or he might perhaps threaten to kill the 
other man’s totem. “ I believe,” says Dr. Seligmann, “ these 
rules only applied to the most important totems, which, as 
far as I could ascertain, were always animals. Certainly 
men with sago and coconut as their totems eat these 
important articles of diet, but a man from Sumai with 
sago as his totem said that he would not use this for 
house-building ; he would use the nipa palm instead. 
Apparently all totems are called nuruniara. No one 

would eat his own principal totem, but a man has no 
objection to eating the totem of his wife, and in this case 
it is cooked by a friend or by another wife, not by the 
owner of the totem. The wife would, however, be angry 
and refuse to permit cohabitation that night ; after a wash 
on the following day the ordinary relations would be 
resumed. On the other hand a woman who ate her^ 
husband’s totem would not only be debarred from co- 
habitation, but might not use her husband’s drinking 
vessels.” 

Thus at INIawatta each person, man or woman, had several 
totems associated together in a group. Amongst such groups 
of associated toten:^s found by Dr. Seligmann were ; i. Alli- 
gator, shark, bamboo ; 2. Dog, a creeper (pmere), and a ^ind 
of banana (ibuhu) ; 3. Cassowary, tortoise, bamboo, a red fruit 
and a shell ; 4. Sting-ray, rock-snake, ground-shark, banded 
sea-snake, and a plant with edible tubers ; 5. Dog, kangaroo, 
a fruit, and a kind of banana ; 6. Dog, kangaroo, a marsupial, 
a creeper,^ a fruit, and coconut ; 7. Alligator, shark, catfish, 
pig, and sago. In each group the first totem is the most 
important. .Alligator and shark were always associated, but 

' Dr. .Seligni.inn .l.>e^ m.t know how the people dispose of their dead. 
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the giants associated with these animal totems varied. It 
appears that a person might have a large number of associated 
totems which were of comparatively little importance. With 
the possible exceptions of the coconut and sago, which "“were 
staple foods, the animal totem was far more important than 
^ the plant totewi ; and when a man was asked for his nurumiu'a 
he always men^oned his animal totem. 

Dr. Seligmann agrees with Messrs. Beardmore and Hely Mam.ige 
in finding no clear evidence that the totem clans at Mawatta I'l'auTtL'' 
were exogamous. On this subject he observes : “ Apparently 
there is no hard and fast rule about marriage within the 
totem clan. A man, Tom Turubi, with totems kibara, baidant, 
do and boronio, married Soimu of kibara with the same sub- 
sidiary totems ; Banasi of kibara, baidam and .several other 
(probably the same) .subsidiary totems married Nocru with 
the same totems. In neither case was any disapproval 
e.xpressedT3y other tribesmen, but it appeared to me4hat this 
practice was an innovation. There is a vague actiological 
legend according to which the people of old INIawatta long, * 
long ago collected everything in piles, and each of them 
selected or had selected for them certain things which they 
might not eat and which became their nurumarad 

Further, men who had sago for their totem performed Nlagicai 
magicat ceremonies to make the sago palm flourish, in order 
^•thaf its fruit might be eaten. Thus these rites for tltfe pro-^‘#> K''"" 
duction of sago were strictly analogous to the magical 
ceremonies calfed intickmina, which the natives of Central 
Australia perform for the multiplication of their edible 
totems, whether animals or plants. And Similarly it 
would seem that Mawatta men who had coconuts for 
their totem performed magical rites to rp^ke coconuts grow 
anc^ multiply. On this interesting subject I will reproduce 
Dr. Seligmann’s account in his own words : — 

“ An old man Duani with coconut as one of his totems 
(vvho in old days would not have eaten his animal totem 
the wallaby) ate coconut as he plea.sed. Men with sago 
as totem would eat sago and make all the preparations for ^ '* 
eating it, including cutting down the tree. It was believed 
that sago planted by a sago man grew better than other 
sago. Perhaps the feeling was that the sago man kiiew 
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" more about sago and the necessary ritual, which inclgaded 
the placing of a ‘‘magic mixture of ‘ grass ’ ash and burnt 
pig’s snout in the hole in which the young sago shoots 
were to be planted. Probably this proceeding was entirely 
magical ; for I gathered that the quantity of the mixture 
used was too small to allow of its being effective as manure ; ^ 

and it was said that only men having sago a totem knew 
all about this method. I could not determine whether sago 
men would perform this magic for others, though it was 
held that there was a form of magic which sago men would 
practise for the benefit of the gardens of others. No one 
would be told that this was being done ; but when the sago 
grows well, the people know that the sago men have been 
looking after their gardens. The ceremony was performed 
at Kiwai,^ but made the sago grow all over the district. 
Details were not obtainable. 

“ The ceremony in the case of the coconut was purely 
magical ; a bush fruit {obutonid) was rubbed against the 
sprouting nut before it was planted. 

.Story of “ The following refers to sago magic. Segera of Sumai 

niM w^ho I’^hvai, a man with sago as one of his totems, lost his 
made s.'igo son, whose death was ascribed to magic. He was ‘ wild ’ 
and caused all the sago in the district to be bad, while 
» the coconut palms bore no fruit. But in his own' garden 

* at Sutnai the sago was good and his house Boromo Tuburu— " 
was not hungry, while all others suffered from lack of food. 
The influence of his magic spread as far as "Bugi and many 
people died ; but Debiri had plenty of sago, for there it is 
not plantdii but grows wild. Then the people went to 
Segera and asked him to make things go right, for many 
people had died.^ ^ And Segera was sorry for what he had 
done, and went round the country planting one sago shoot 
in each garden ; and all the sago grew well and there was 
no more famine. When Segera was old and ill he told 
his people he thought he w'ould soon die. ‘ This year I 
finish; I make your gardens good’; and he instructed 
" ^ them that^ when he was dead they were to cut him up 
and place pieces of his flesh in their gardens, but his head 
was to be buried in his own garden. By his own instruc- 

* Kiwai is an island to the eastward of Mawatta. See below, pp. 35 sqq. 
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tions iis body was taken into the bush to^ be cut up. Of * 
Segera it is said that he outlived the ordinary age and that 
no man knew his father, but that he made the sago yjiod 
and no one was hungry any more. 

“It was clear that sago ‘medicine’ was especially 
associated with Kiwai, where sago grows luxuriantly ; for • 

Segera was a 5^iwai man, and when my informants told 
me of the pig-snout and ashes mixture used to medicine 
the sago shoots they especially requested me not to let 
the Kiwai men know that they had given me this 
information. Again, some of my informants thought that 
the unknown magic already referred to, which makes the 
sago grow, was performed at Kiwai. A few of the oldest 
men said that they had known Segera in their youth, and 
the general opinion seemed to be that Segera died not more 
than two generations ago.” 

The people of Mawatta, like the Papuans of New Analogy 
Guinea in general, are far beyond the Australian abori- 
gines in respect of culture, for they build large com- ntes to the 
munal houses and till the ground, turning it up with ce??mSnies 
hoes.^ Yet side by side with a rational agriculture they performed 

. . . , 1 r 

practise magical ceremonies to promote the growth of central 
fruits. These ceremonies they may well have inherited Australians, 
from ancestors who, like the Central Australian savages, ■“ 

'Tesorted to magic, and to magic alone, for the purpose • ' 
of stimulating the growth of edible plants. We need 
hardly doubt that Segera of Sumai, in Kiwai, who had 
sago for his totem and performed magical ceremonies to 
make the sago palms bear fruit, was a real personage, 
and that at his death his body was actually cut up and the 


^ K. Bear<]more an'i A. C. HatMon, 
‘“The T'cople of Mowat, Daudai, New 
Guinea, ’ /Tunuil of the Anthropo- 
L\'-nai \\x. (1S90) pp. 462, 

463, 46S. As to the culture of the 
Papuan.'? in general, see J. Deniker, 
The Races 0/ Man (Pans, 1900), p. 
497: “The I’apuans are tillers of 
the soil, and especially cultivate sa^o. 
maize, and tobacco : occasionally they 
are hunters and fishers, and are then 
very a'lroit in laying snares an<l 
poi'oning water' ; their favourite 


weajxms are the bow and arnnv 
with flint heads. Kxcelicnt boat- 
I'UiIder', they merely do a coasting 
tiade, and \\hile under'landing well 
how to handle a ‘?ail, rarely ever 
venture into the open ‘'•ea. (iraphic 
aits are developed arn^ng them." f^r. 

C. (». Sehgmann tells me ihtt he 
believe' Mr. Deniker to ^e mi'laken • 
as til the U'C of arrows with flint 
hcails ; no -uch arrows, he informs 
me, have l-een found in any pan 
of Isnti'ls New (ruinea. 
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pieces distributed in the gardens to fertilise them. 'Many 
examples of the use of human flesh to fertilise the fields 
might be cited from the practices of savages.^ The treat- 
ment of the sago man’s body after death resembles the 
treatment of the body of Osiris in the ancient Egyptian 
- legend, and the analogy serves to confirm the view, which 

I have suggested elsewhere, that the £gyptian legend 
preserves a reminiscence of a dynasty of deified kings, 
who in their lifetime were supposed to quicken the growth 
of the corn by their magic, and whose bodies after death 
were cut up and distributed ov'er the fields in order to 
promote the same useful object.' 

MAgicai The people of Mawatta also resort to magic to make 

roarers^to'' yams grow. After a new garden has been made, they 
make the swing a bull-roarer {madubu) on the morning and evening 
jams grow, when the yams are dug in ; and they swing it 

again '^vhen the sticks are being put in to support the 
climbing tendrils of the plants. Women may not see the 
bull-roarer, but they may hear its booming sound. If 
the bull -roarers were not thus swung, the people think 
that the gardens would not be fruitful.^ However, we are 
not told that this ceremony for promoting the growth 
of yams is performed by men who have the yam for their 
*" totem. 

initiatio*. Initiation ceremonies (^Miogurti) are performed on boy?" 
ceiemonies. puberty, but they seem not to be very closely associated 
with the totems. Dr. Seligmann’s informants agreed that 
the boys knew all about their totems before they were 
initiated. 

§ 2. Totemism of the Biigilai and Toro 

Traces of On the south coast of New Guinea, to the west of 
amrag thc D^udai, there is a tribe called the Bugilai, whose country, 
Bugiiai distant some sixteen miles from Dauan, lies about 142° 30' 
of East Longitude. The following brief account of their 
^ “ gods ” and “ families,” which we owe to the late Rev. 

r James Ghalmers, seems to shew that the Bugilai have 

^ The Golden Bouifky Second Edition (London, 1907), pp. 330 
Edition, ii. 237 iqq. ^ 3 p Seligmann's 

- Aicni:, A fits, O.iris^ Second notes. 
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totem»m. “ They have many gods. One family will make * 
the crocodile its god, and they will on no account eat any part 
of it. When thqj" can secure a small one alive, it is carried 
to where they are living, and presents of food and things 
are laid down beside it. It is the same with the kangaroo. 

' The family, whose god it is, will not touch it ; and so with 
the other animals^and birds.”' 

Still further west, on the Bensbach River, which marks Totemism 
the boundary between British and Dutch New Guinea, there xo™'® 
is a tribe called the Toro, who are described by Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann as “ a totemistic folk, with descent of the totems 
, __ in the male line. Perhaps the majority of the totems are 
birds. A number of palm-wood bull-roarers were collected, 
but we could learn nothing about their use.” “ Among their 
totems are the crocodile, pig, turtle, cassowary and other 
birds, a number of fish, and certain edible plants, such as a 
species of mangrove and a yam-like tuber. Dr. Seli^ann 
believes that each person has several totems and that one of 
them is very much more important than the rest. A man 
should not eat his totems, but this rule does not apply to 
certain edible plants. No man may marry a woman of 
the same totem clan as his own, and children belong to 
the clan of their father. Boys have to pass through cere- 
monies of initiation at which bull-roarers are swung and. " 

^gs sacrificed.^ * • * 


3. Totemism in Kizoai 

Totemism has further been observed in Kiwai, a long. The people 
low, swampy and malarial island, little above sea-level, which hve^in'jonc. 
lies off the mouth of the Fly River in Southern New Guinea, houses ami 
The native inhabitants of the island differ, somewhat from J^he^'roumi 
the Torres Straits Islanders in appearance and customs ; 
their skin is a very little lighter and their nose more arched ; 
they do not use ceremonial masks except for the last stage 
of initiation, and they build long houses. They are not 
hunters, but everywhere cultivate the soil, raising crops of 


^ J. Chalmers, “Notes on the 
Bugilai, British New Guinea, “yewmiz/ 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxiii. 

( 1903) p. 109. 

" C. G. Seligmann. “Anthimp.!- 


geographical Inve'^tigation^ in New • 
(juinea,*' The Geo^raphital Jounii\ 

XXVI!. (1906) p. 229. 

^ From Dr. C. G. Seligm.ann 
note-*. 
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taro, yams, and sweet potatoes, and possessing co'eo-nut- 
palms, bread-fruit, mango, and many other fruit-trees. Dr. 
Hg.ddon thinks it probable that these peopfe came dowm the 
Fly River and drove some at least of the aborigines out 
before them.^ Accordingly, though they inhabit an island, 
their totemic system may fitly be described along with that 
of the mainland of Xew Guinea. 


Totem The people of Kiwai are divided into a number of 

amon'T the s^off^-n^ous totem clans with descent in the paternal line, 
people of The following clan totems have been recorded : — " 

K3\s'ai. 


Cassow.iry. 

Crocodile (alligator). 

A small variety of bamboo {gagari- 
mabii). 

A crab (which lives in the nipa- 
palm). 

Mangrove. 

CatliSh. 

Polynesian chestnut. 


A reed {duduniabu). 

Pandanus {duboro-mabii). 
Stone. 

A tree {maberc-unt). 

Ni pa-palm. 

•A species of fig-tree (budurii). 
Croton or dracaena ioso). 
Coco-nut-palm {pi). 


Unusually In this list the number of plant totems is unusually large 
r compared to that of animal totems. One of the animal 
ofpiir.t totems (the crab) is even associated with a plant totem (the 
nipa-palmj, apparently as a subsidiary totem with a chief 
totem.® Yet the large number of vegetable totems will not 
. '^ur-prise us when we remember that these people, in contr^ 
* to the Australian savages, subsist not by hunting but by 
agriculture. The native name for a totem in Kiwai is 

Re-pect fiunimara. People may not kill nor eat their totems. 

Sriotems. When aTree is the totem of a clan, the members of the clan 
do not eat the fruit of the tree nor use its wood for building 
or for any other purpose. For example, people who have 
the nipa-palm for their totem roof their houses wdth sago 
leaves instead of with nipa-palm leaves; people *of the 


^ A. C. Haddon, Headhunters^ 
Blacky White y and Bi'Oivny pp. 96, 
loi ; J. Chalmers, “Notes on the 
Natives of Ki\\ai Island, Fly River,” 
Journa! of the Anthropoh\qical Institute^ 
xxxiii. (19^3) pp. 1 1 7- 1 24. 

2 B. A. Hely, “ Tolemism, Pedc- 
dirinui Tribe (Ki\sai Idandi,” in Ap- 
pen<lix CC to Annual Rcpott cn Htzu 
Gia'fTay /S(py-/Sg9 (Bri'.bane, logb', 


p. 135 ; A. C. Haddon, HtadhiinterSy 
Blacky WhitCy and Broxuiu pp. loi >./. ; 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Strait'^y v, 
189. The two last totems on the list 
(croton or dracaena and coco-nut-palm) 
are given by Dr. Haddon alone. 

^ A. C. Haddon, HeadkunU/ Sy 
B. uk, Whi\, and Hrozuiiy p. 102. 
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Pandanus clan make mats out of banana l-eaves instead of 
out of pandanus leaves ; and people of the Bamboo clan do 
not use bambooss They think that to kill, cat, or use tlieir 
totem for any purpose would cause severe eruptions on 
their bodies. Children inherit their father’s totem, and a Ruie^ of 
wife assumes hejj husband’s totem. People of the same 
totem clan may not marry each other ; they must always descent 
find their wives or husbands, as the case may be, in another 
clan. A wife goes and lives with her husband in his clan 
house. For each clan inhabits a large house of its own : 
none but members of the clan may eat or sleep in it. In 
fightin g or dancing a figure of the totem is painted on 
a man’s back or chest with clay or coloured earth, and it 
may be carved on objects or otherwise used as a sort of 
crest. It was a fixed law in battle that no man should Friendly 
attack or slj!y another who bore the same totemic crest as 

u * I r o r • Ijelween 

himself. Strangers from other and even hostile tribes could persons of 
safely visit villages where there were clans with the same 
totems as their own ; for such visitors would be fed and 
lodged by the men of their totem.' 

The largest village of Kiwai is lasa. Here there are i.nrge 
sixteen large houses, each occupied by the members of one houffes'"'^' 
clan only, though occasionally a clan may have more than fach 
^le house. Some of the houses are permanently occuwefl^j.^^ngie 
by the natives of the district ; others belong to natives of 
other districts who only occupy their houses at lasa during 
a part of the year. For the population of Kiwai is more or 
less migratory, living at different times in diffcrejit places 
according to the crops or harvests. For example, the 
natives of the southern part of the island congregate at lasa 
annually for two or three months to ciTt sago, and this 
afford? an opportunity for celebrating the rites of initiation, 
which in Kiwai seem to be as.sociatcd with agriculture. 

Thus at one time of the year lasa may be thickl)' peopled, 
while at another time it is nearly empty. Moreover, some 
of the clans appear not to have houses at the village. Each , 

^ B. A. Ilely, “ Pede- pp. 134 /. ; A C Hatl'lim, ctt. 

darinui Tribe (Kiwai Plandi" in Ap- pp. 101-103; /AAv/f 'f thf Cumbyia^Y 
pendix CC to AnniiA,’ ofi Xr-u' ArA^> z.’ t-: J'mr: 

Guifita, iS(^y-iSt;S (Brisbane, iS9St, ■'r. v. iSo 
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clan house has ks headman, who is supreme in it ; and each 
clan house in a village formed, as it were, a separate state. 
Fights between the houses, in other words, between the 
clans, used to be common occurrences. But when the 
whole village or tribe was engaged in war with another 
village or another tribe, the command was^entrusted to that 
man amongst the heads of houses who had most experience 
and the highest reputation. In time of peace these heads 
of houses neither had nor attempted to exercise any influence 
outside of their own clan. Each family has its own separate 
compartment, with its own separate fireplace, in the long 
central portion of the clan house ; and at each end of the - " 
house is a room which is set apart for the use of the men, 
corresponding to the clubhouses and tabooed structures v'hich 
serve the same purpose in other parts of New Guinea. Such 
clubhouses or tabooed buildings for the use of- the men are 
called dubu in the Central District and inarca in the Mekeo 
District. In Kiwai a village may consist of a single house 
several hundreds of feet long ; one of these communal 
dwellings has been found to measure nearly seven hundred 
feet in length. The houses are built on posts at a height of 
from four to six feet above the ground. The separate 
_ rooms of the several families run along each side of the 

"riOBse, leaving in the middle a long broad passage, whe^ 
feasting and dancing take place.' 

Ceremonies In the rites of initiation which are helckat lasa, in Kiwai, 

performed ceremonies are performed to ensure good crops of yams, 

to ensure sweet potatoes, bananas, and sago. In order to make the 
good crops. , . , , , ,, , ,, 

yams, sweet potatoes, and bananas grow well, bull-roarers 

{inadubus) are swung and shewn to the novices in a tabooed 

enclosure out in the bush. In order to ensure a good crop 

of sago the novices are again taken into the bush, “and a 

wooden image of a naked woman is shewn to them. This 

wooden image is called an orara. Smaller forms of the 

image, consisting of a thin flat board carved in the shape 

of a human being, are called utmiriiburu. The exhibition of 

^ A. C. Iladdon, Headhiintets, 

Blacks lVhitt\ and Brown, pp. 99 sq. ; 

Reports 0/ the Anthropolui^ca! Expedi- 
tion to Torres St! aits, v. 1S9, sq. ; 


Rev. J. Chalmers, “Notes on the 
Natives of Kiwai Island," of 

the Anthropc’.c^ ical Institute, xxxiii. 
(1903) p. 1 18. 
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these' images, supposed to increase the supply of sago, is 
called the moguni ceremony ; it takes place during the 
rainy season.' , While the ceremony is being perforq;ied, 
the men are decorated and wear head-dresses of cuscus skin. 
These head-dresses, as well as the wooden images and the 
bull-roarers, are sacred and may not be seen by women or 
uninitiated boys. When the ceremonies are to be performed, 
the mysterious implements and head-dresses are carried by 
night from the house to the bush, and at the conclusion of 
the rites they are returned to their hidden receptacles in the 
end-rooms of the long houses. In the interval between the 
mogufu ceremony and the yam harvest the men make 
pandean pipes (pifigo) and every young man carries and 
plays one of them. Dr. Haddon was told that the wooden 
figures representing nude women “ look after ” sago in the 
same way- as the bull-roarers “ look after ” yams, sweet 
potatoes, and bananas ; and Mr. Sidney H. Ray ’learned 
that the effigies of women (orara) were exhibited to the 
initiates during the north-west monsoon, at the time when 
the sago is planted, but that the bull-roarers {tnadubns) are 
swung and shewn to the initiates at the time when the yams 
are planted in the south-east monsoon.- 


^ ‘‘ The efhgies K'urumi, Vrupani 
and Pa) omiti are made of wood ami used 
at the time of initiatum To 

see them, large feasts are prepared and 
the season !■> made a very festive one. 
The lads are coloured \sith red and 
while, in the same way as the effigies, 
and have long pendants of fine wisps, 
made from the young frond of the sago 
palm, hanging from theii ears. AVhen 
the lad< are shown these effigies, fine is 
sho\\^red over them by the old men, 
and they are warne<l against revealing 
anything >aid or tlone under terrible 
penaltif'. of being murdered, poi'-oned, 
or seized with a fearful disease ttf winch 
they can never get rid. The mure 
secret and immoral practices I cannot 
here repeat*' (Rev. J, Chalmers, 
“ N<jte,s on the Natives of Kiwai 
Journal of the Antku'pojiial 
Institute, xxxiii. (1903) p. iioh In 
this ceremony the dre'Mng of the la<ls 
in fronds of the sago-palm is prcbaldy 


part of the magical iite for the fert^i>yi- 
tion of the palm. “ The time • 

(the initiation ceremony) is a period 
of general license, and in some respects, 
very much resembles that at Maipua 
and the neighbouring district’’ (Rev. 

J. Chalmers, o/-. tit. p. 124). 

- A. C. Ha-ltlon,^ /leadhuuicn^ 
BlaoK, ll'hiti^ (in^l Proton, pp. 104- 
106 : A'f/iV.j 0/ tht Cambnd^^ An- 
thiopOi\^.^ita’^ mfioptdinon to / or res 
Sti'uits^ V. 21S S'/. According to the 
Rev. T, Chalnicr-', the bull-roarer is 
called hiirurihz:':,i ' and the old 
men -^wing it and shew it to the young 
men when the yani' are ready for 
digging in May aiul June, dhe word 
hnruma means a variety of yam, and 
the inar.if'iu means “mother": ■'O 
that the name of tire biill- roarer 
{htauni'iniaramn) means “the mother 
of jams” — a highly -igniticant title. 

See At/ f t\ ( iivd'iia/t An- 
Jhropo w. L'P.ii'hn Pc)>e< 
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Analogy of It docs not appear that these ceremonies for the increase 
monlerto sago, yams, and so forth arc now performed especially, 
the Aus- stilL less exclusively, by men who have these: plants for their 
totcms. Yet on the analogy of the intichiunia ceremonies 
of the Central Australian tribes we may conjecture that this 
- was formerly the case ; in other words, that the members of 

each totem clan were bound to perform magical ceremonies 
for the multiplication of their totems, in order that the rest 
of the community might benefit thereby. 

Exchange In Kiwai it is customary to give a sister in exchange 

as ^ " more exact, when a man marries, he has 

to give to the brother, or nearest male relative, of the bride, 
his sister, foster-sister, or some other female relation to be 
the wife of his brother-in-law. If he has no female relation 
to give, he will borrow one for the purpose from a family 
in which there 's a superfluity of daughters. “-Persons of 
the same name may marry, and a father may take his 
step-daughter and his own daughter to wife ; but brother 
and sister, and cousins do not marry,” ’ 


Tnices of 
totermsir 
among thC 
Toanpi. 
Every man 
regards a 
particular 
edib’.e 
animal as 
sacred be- 
cause his 
ancestor 
did so. 


^ 4. Toti'inisi/i in the Toaripi or Motiimotu Tribe 
of the Elctna District 

The Elema District stretches along the coast of the 
Papuan Gulf in Southern New Guinea from Cape Posses- 
sion on the east to the Alele River of the Purari delta 
on the west. In this district the Toaripi or Motumotu 
tribe now occupies two villages situated at the mouth 
of the Williams River.’ The people are not hunters, but 
practise agriculture diligently and live chiefly on fish and 


Straits, V. 219. Compare J. Chalmers, 

Notes on the Natives of Kiwai 
Jouniat of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxiii. (1903) p. 119. 

^ Rev. T. Chalmers, ‘‘Notes on the 
Natives of Kiwai,’’ Journal of the 
Anthrcpclo^ital Institute, xxxiii. (1903) 
p. 124: Reports of the Cambridpfe 
Expedition to Torres Straits, v 1S9. 

2 Rev. J. H. Holmes, “Notes on 
the Elema Tribes of the Papuan (julf,” 
Journal of the Anthropclo^ital Institute, 


xxxiii. (1903) pp. 125, 129, 132. ir. The 
tribal name Motumotu as an alternative 
to Toaripi is mentioned by the Rev. J. 
Chalmers Journal of the 

Anthiopoloi^ieal Institute, xxvii. { 1898) 
p. 326), who in an earliei work useti the 
name Motumotu alone {Ticnttrinp in 
Nesi' Guinea (London, 1S87), pp. 162 
To judge from the map given 
by Mr. Chalmers in this last work the 
home of the Motumotu (Toaripi) is 
situated about 146 S' of East Longi- 
tude. 
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vegetables.^ It appears that the Elema tribes and the 
Toaripi in particular have a form of totemism. At least 
we gather this ^rom the following account of their religious 
ideas, which we owe to a missionary settled among them, 
the Rev. J. H. Holmes.^ In these tribes, Mr. Holmes tells 
us, a man regards as sacred what in the Toaripi language is 
called his nalare. This is always an edible animal, whether 
a mammal, bird, or fish, but never, so far as Mr. Holmes 
could ascertain, a tree, plant, or inanimate object. A man 
never kills or eats his own nalare, but apparently he may kill 
and eat those of other people without giving offence. For 
example, a man whose nalare is a pig will never eat pig’s 
flesh, and a man whose nalare is a dog will never eat dog’s 
flesh, but he may eat pig’s flesh whenever he can get it. 

“ The beak, feathers, tail, or any part of a nalare object that 
lend themselves to decorative or ornamental purposes are"^ 
sacred to the individual from whose nalare they ar^ taken ; 
by him these parts may be plaited and made into ornaments 
for personal adornment, but under no pretence can a man 
of one nalare use for adornment the parts of the nalare of 
his neighbour without giving grave offence.” “ A native’s 
explanation why a certain mammal, bird or fish is regarded 
[as] sacred by him as his particular nalare is, that this 
animal was regarded as sacred by his original anej^i^er. 
He assigns no reasons why it was selected by the ancestor -• 
to become such.” The ancestor, it is said, never injured, 
killed, or ate the particular animal, “ and because it was 
held sacred by him, his posterity for all time_^mu.st also 
regard it as sacred.” Yet Mr. Holmes add.s that '' it appears 
that a son can kill the nalare of his father, share the same 
with members of the family, and join \nfh them in eating 
it a?id not give offence to the father, because he has not 
by any personal act violated his obligations to the object 
he individually considers sacred as his nalare." If this 
statement is correct, it is clear that a man, cannot inherit 


^ Rev. T. Chilmers. “ Toaripi/’ 
Journal of the Anthrcpci(.\2^a: 
xxvii, ( iJ!; 98) p. -527. 

Rev. j. |H.] Holmes. Notes on 
the Religious Idea-'e'f the KlemaTri}/e['] 
of the Rapuun Gulf," Joiona oj th- 


Anth- -/-o'- In'^itufi y xxxii. 11002) 
pp. 426 In a later "^paper by the 

.same writer ( Jonrfii,' the An'hiopo- 
lo'it a.' /n't2tuti\ \x\iii. /I903! p 125, 
hi.-» name appears as J. II. Holmes, 
which I haee a-Mimed to he correct. 
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his ualare from his father. Yet Mr. Holmes’s account 
seems to imply that the ttalare is hereditary, since it owes 
its ..sanctity to a consecration by “ the original ancestor.” 
Apparently, therefore, people must inherit their ualare 
from their mothers, not from their fathers. When a man 
accidentally kills one of his ualare animals, he laments 
and fasts for a certain time, observing many mourning 
customs as if he had lost a relative. But if he kills one of 
his ualare animals wrongfully in a fit of anger, as soon as 
he recognises what he has done, he gives himself up to 
violent grief, abstains from all food, isolates himself from 
his relations, and dies of hunger. Mr. Holmes is not aware 
whether the respect for the ualare imposes any limitations 
on marriage, the distribution of property, and the order of 
succession to tribal privileges.' 


§ 5- Totemisui in the Central Division of British Neiv Guinea 


That portion of British New Guinea which is politically 
known as the Central Division e.xtends on the southern 
coast from Cape Possession in the west to Mullins Harbour 
in the east, a distance of some two hundred and fifty miles. 
In the centre and west of this district information concerning 
eor*^in of the tribes was obtained by Dr. C. G. Seligmann, 
and I am indebted to him for the following account of traces 
of a totemic system which he discovered among the natives.^ 

The tribes among whom the remains of a system 
probably totemic in origin are most obvious inhabit the 
delta of the St. Joseph River at the western extremity of 
the area under consideration. These are the Roro-speaking 
tribes inhabiting the strip of coast from Cape Possession to 
Kabadi and behind them the Mekeo- speaking tribes^ the 
Biofa and the Vee. 

The Roro-speaking tribes are divided into a number of 
exogamous clans {itsubii) with paternal descent. There are 
usually a number of local groups (also called itsubu) in each 


’ Rev. J. 'iH.] Holmes, “Notes on 
the Religi.ju.s Ideas of the Elema 
Trihe[s] of the Papuan GnM," Journal 
of the Anth'-.-po’.cacal Inititute, xviyi. 
(1902) pp. 42.'3 eq. 


^ A briefer account has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Seligmann (“ Anthropo- 
geographical Investigation.s in British 
XewGuinea," The Gt cqraf'hical Journal^ 
xxvii. (1906) pp. 232 rg.). 
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clan, but some weak clans apparently consist each of a single descent 
local group. Every clan has a number of badges called Rorombet 
which, generally speaking, may only be worn or used by 
members of the clan ; sometimes a particular badge may 
be used exclusively by the members of one local group, but 
in such a case^the local group is usually a strong one, and • 
its members regard themselves as practically forming a clan. 

The names of the clans and local groups are generally The badges 
geographical or sometimes derived from the name of an f^OT^birds 
ancestor ; but the most important class of badges (oaoa) or mam- 
bear names derived from birds or more rarely from carved 
mammals, and representations of these are carved on the on*e club- 
posts supporting the clubhouses. These carvings, however, 
are sometimes so conventionalised as to represent only some 
prominent feature of an animal or bird, and then they may 
not be recognised till their origin is pointed out by natives. 
Examples of the association of -clubhouses with animals or 
birds are common in the villages of the Waima, one of the , 

Roro- speaking tribes among whom the clubhouses are 
sometimes called by the names of birds. Thus Airava, 
which means “ the hornbill,’’ is the name of the clubhouse 
of Abotaiara, a Waima village. The hornbill is also the, 
chief badge of the Abotaiara people, and representations 
of the beak of the hornbill are carved as the capitals jj/r the ^ 
lateral supporting posts, or the base of the capital is carved* • 
so as to represent the markings found on the upper mandible 
of the bird. Again, although the upper mandible and 
even both mandibles are common ornaments, only the 
men of the Abotaiara settlement have the right to wear 
them with both mandibles pointing forwards in the middle 
line of the head. Further, the dried hC^ds of two hornbills 
are nailed to the front main post of the clubhouse, while 
an effigy of a bird said to represent a hornbill hangs from 
the roof close to this post. 

The crocodile is the chief badge of the Roro-Aicra Cmc-i.iiic, 
village, and it is carved in relief on the posts of the club- 
house, each carved effigy being six or eight feet long. A vrf feh ^ 
freshwater chelonian, the iguana ( Vaninns jr/.j, and a 
fish called akicniu, which resembles a garfish, are also 
carved as badges on clubhou.ses ; the akuniu in particular is 
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a common badge. But not all badges on clubhouses can be 
traced directly to living creatures. It is not quite clear 
whether a clan who have an edible bird suck as the horn- 
bill for their badge would kill one of the species, but on 
the whole they seem to be ready not only to kill but to 
eat it. Certainly people who have the fish akuniu for 
their badge 'oaoa) catch and eat it freely. 

The IMekeo tribes are also divided into exogamous clans 
(^pangitd), local groups of which may be found in a number 
of villages ; and the clans themselves commonly consist of 
a number of ikupii or family groups. Clans recognising 
their common descent form together a ngopit group. In 
each tribe there are two such original ngopii groups 
descended respectively from the two original stocks into 
which the tribe was at first divided. In the Biofa tribe the 
names of the two ngopu groups are Inawi and Inawae ; in 
the Vee'^ tribe they are Ngangai and Kuapengi. Typically 
the various clans of a particular ngopu group should have 
a common name for their clubhouse {ufit') and a common 
iaiiafangai. The iaiiafangai is an animal or plant, but 
generally a plant ; for instance the bread-fruit tree is the 
iatiafangai of a number of clans, all of which belong to 
one ngopu group. What the function of an iauafangai 
is,® do not know. People who have the bread-fruit 
tree for their iauafangai pay no reverence to the tree 
and freely eat the fruit. Nor is the tree cultivated in 
Mekeo or indeed, so far as appears, in any neighbouring 
district. It^ seems as if both the Mekeo tribes had quite 
forgotten the original significance of their iauafangai. But 
they say that it is very old, far older than the clan badges 
called kangakangd', 'which answer to the clan badges {oaoa) 
of the Roro people. The Mekeo clubhouses are smaller 
than those of the Roro-speaking tribes, and they bear no 
representation of animals or birds. Some of the Mekeo 
clan badges are parts of animals, such as the sword of the 
sword-fish and the crest of the cockatoo, or they may be 
imitations of characteristic features of animals or plants 
constructed out of feathers, the feathers of the bird imitated 
being sometimes used for this purpose. These badges 
are worn by members of the respective clans ; the right 
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to \Tear them is as a rule jealously guarded. In the cases M*eii will 
personally investigated by Dr. Seligmann men would not 
eat the bird ^or fish which served as their clan badge, winch is 
though they would not hesitate to kill it and take its 
feathers or other characteristic part. There is, indeed, a dan. 
feeling, at least in the case of the sword-fish, that when a • 
sword-fish is Mlled by a man who has not got its sword 
for his clan badge {kangakanga), he should remove it and 
give it to a man whose clan badge it is. Married women 
eat the animals which serve as their husbands’ clan badges 
{kangakanga) ; indeed they are often given the flesh of such 
of them as their husbands have killed and plucked. The 
animals which serve as clan badges are apparently not 
supposed to protect their respective clans, nor are magical 
ceremonies performed to increase their number. When the Some of 
clan badge is a plant, strips of its dried leaves may be 
in the dance. One clan has taken as its badge ^ repre- p'ams, 
sentation of an individual palm-tree, which has the rare 
peculiarity of forking at some height above the ground, 
each of the two limbs so formed bearing the usual tuft of 
leaves at its extremity. These two tufts of leaves are 
imitated by a feather head-dress which is the badge of the 
clan. Other clans imitate the outlines of particular 
mountains in feathers and employ these imitatio^ as 
their badges. w • 

A careful enquiry into the history of the Mekeo people E.rch of 
has led Dr, Seligmann to the conclusion that each of their 
two tribes, the Biofa and the Vee, was originally divided mbes 
into two exogamous and intermarrying clans (gangua), each haw'been 
clan having a tree for its badge {iauafangai), the bread- ‘iwKied 
fruit tree being the badge of the one cia»i and a palm-tree ,,xoi;,ininus 
caWed tnwu being the badge of the other. The reciprocal muh 
relation between each pair of intermarrying clans in a tribe then 
was called utnapie. Thus, if Dr. Seligmann is right, the - 
social organisation of these people, as of so many others, 
formerly consisted of a division of the whole community 
into two exogamous sections ; it furnishes, in fact, another ^ * 
instance of what we have called the two-class system. 

The remaining tribes of the Central Division, so far as we 
know, are divided into exogamoas clans with paternal descent. 
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Exogamous Clan badges are still found among them and are carved on 
bad'^es llid clubhouses ; but so little importance is attached to them 
paternal that _many men, for example in the strong RIotu tribe, 
oUierTribes hardly know what their badge is and not uncommonly a 
of the wrong badge will be found carved on the rafters of a house. 
DivTsion, If the clan badges are relics of totemism, as seems likely 

enough, it is clear that in these tribes toteiaiism has fallen 

into decay, and that what had once been sacred emblems are 
now but little removed from meaningless ornaments. 

§ 6. Totemism in Sonth-Eastern New Guinea 

Totemism Totemism appears to be found all over the South- 

Easter? eastern portion of New Guinea from Table Bay on the 

New south coast eastwards ; moreover, it seems to extend through 

Gu.ne.i. chain of islands which stretches eastward from the 

south-eastern end of New Guinea as far as the Louisiade 

Evidence Archipelago. On this subject the Governor of New 

xviUiam Guinea, Sir William Macgregor, wrote as follows in his 

Macgregor. annual report for 1895-6: “One of the most interesting 

subjects in ethnology to which attention has been given 

during the year is that of Totemism. That this exists in 

a modified form from the Louisiades to Orangerie Bay 

sejjrii^ clear. It also extends up the north-east coast ; but 

- «.it appears to have been quite unknown, in a recognisable 

form, west of Cloudy Bay. It is a matter that requires much 

further and very patient investigation, and its elucidation 

Birds proceeds but slowly. Birds are the most common emblems 

TOmmon totem tribes, but animals, fishes, and even insects are 

totems. used. Pictorial representation of the totem has not been 

observed anywhere, , The general belief seems to be that 

the totem contains the spirit of a common ancestor. The 

native would not kill his totem animal, and was prepared to 

go to war with any person or tribe that did so. Its 

E.xogamy principal effect is in regard to sexual relations. No man 

maternal marry a woman having the same totem as himself, 

descent of even if their tribes live so widely apart as to be complete 
the totem. , / , , a ,, , . ^ 

strangers to each other. All sexual commerce between 
men and women of the same totem is completely prohibited. 
Any violation of this great principle was nearly sure to 
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lead to serious disturbance, unless it were heavily paid for. 

To have a common totem does not interfere with or prevent 
fighting between individuals or tribes. The children take 
the totem of the mother. People belonging to tribes 
west of Orangerie Bay, after they are brought into contact 
with totem tribes, readily adopt the idea that it is the 
correct thing toTiave a totem, and they are always prepared 
to mislead the ine.xperienced inquirer. On the other hand 
its influence is waning already in the east in at least some 
respects. Serious men may even now be seen eating their 
sacred totem with evident relish, but its influence in match- 
making will probably not become wholly extinct for several 
generations to come.” ^ 

Two years later, again speaking of totemism in New 
Guinea, Sir William Macgregor reported as follows ; “ All 
over the east end of the Possession this strange institution^* 
has still very considerable power. It comes west a^far as 
Mairu or Table Bay, where it disappears. It certainly 
extends a considerable way up the north-east coast. Up to * 
the present time no trace of it has been discovered in the 
Mambare district, though many inquiries have been made 
on the subject. It seems probable it exists there, however, 
for many natives have cicatricial markings on the shoulders 
and back that would lead one to suppose they had somet^jpg^ • 
to do with totemism. ... ^ ^ 

“ In the east the child inherits the totem of the mother Paternal 
in most places, if not everywhere ; in the west the practice 
is more to inherit the totem from the father. This is quite in the west 
in harmony with the higher position occupied by women 
in the east as compared with the west. Totemism in the 
west seems to be fast becoming extinfk The younger 
generation do not appear to know very much about it — 
generally nothing. It will long retain some power in the 
east end.” 

Fuller information as to totemism at Wagawaga, a village Toteniisin 
situated on Milne Bay at the south-eastern extremity 
New Guinea, was obtained by Dr. C. G. Seligrqann, who Tut^tu*’. 

' Annua! Report on British Xeto ’ Annua! Rep rt cn Bri.'rh Nv 
Guinea for I'tgj-d (London, iSorh Guinea for tS')r-S iLomi-m. 1S991, 

pp. 40 V- P*" 5 ' 
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also investigated the totemic system in Tubetube (Slade 
Island), a small island of the Engineer Group to the east 
of New Guinea. Totemism in Tubetube had already been 
observed and recorded by the Rev. J. T. Field. For many 
particulars as to totemism both at Wagawaga and Tube- 
tube I have to thank the courtesy of Dr. C. G. Seligmann.^ 
Speaking of the natives of Tubetube, '^Dr. Seligmann 
says : “ The social system of these folk is substantially 
that which later we found to extend throughout a wide 
area in the eastern and south-eastern divisions of British 
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Xew Guinea. Essentially this is a condition in which a 
community consists of a number of totemistic clans with 
descent of the totems in the female line. Each clan has 
at least three totems — a bird, a fish, a snake, and often 
a fourth, a plant. Each clan in a given locality consists 
Gf a number of hamlets, each consisting of say, from three 
to five*^ houses, inhabited by a single family group. A 
number of such hamlets, scattered over a considerable area 
and inhabited by members of different clans, constitute a 
village.” • 

At Wagawaga on Milne Bay there are three exogamous 
totem clans named respectively the Garuboi, the Modewa, 
and the Hurana. These have each at least one bird totem 
a.s.i^ciated with a fish, snake, and plant totem. All these 
totems are called pianai. Such groups of totems possessed 
each by a single clan are called by Dr. Seligmann linked 
totems. Among the bird totems are the crow, the reef heron, 
the white cockatoo, a species of dove, and a species of hawk. 
Among the fish totems is the skate. Both the clans and the 
totems are inherited by children from their mothers. Yet 
Dr. Seligmann feupd that at Wagawaga people paid more 
respect to their fathers’ totems than to their own. It^was 
said that a man might kill and even eat his own totem bird ; 
he would certainly catch and eat his own totem fish ; and 
it was asserted that he would not hesitate to kill his own 
totem snake if it lay across his track, or to destroy his own 


^ Much, though not all, of the 
following informatinn as to totemism 
at Wagawaga was afterwards published 
by Dr. Seligmann. See C. G. Selig- 
mann, ‘‘ Linked Totems in British Xew 


Guinea," Man^ ix. {1909) pp. 4-9. 

- C. G. Seligmann, “ Anthropo- 
geographical Investigations m Xew 
Guinea,’’ The Geos^raphlcal Jouriial, 
xxvii. U906) pp. 237 V 
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totem plant whenever it was convenient to do so. But on Men pay 
the contrary it was clear that no Wagawaga man would eat 
or destroy his fq,ther’s totem bird or birds, or would even to their 
approach a fire at which they were cooking. If he saw his [otemic 
father’s totem bird being killed, he might go away for a animal 
short time or remonstrate with the killer, but he would not their own * 
fight him, nor would he shew any regard for the dead bird, 
except that he would not touch it. If in fishing it happened 
that the totem fish of a man’s father was caught, the man 
would ask one of his fellows to remove the fish from the 
net, but he would not suggest that it should be put back in 
the water, though he would not himself touch or eat it. 

Further, a man feared his father’s totem snake ; he would 
certainly not kill it and would seek to avoid the reptile. 

The relation of a man to his father’s totem plant was not 
so clear, but it seemed that he would generally take care 
not to injure it. In particular a number of Modewa men, 
whose fathers were Garuboi, agreed that they would not , 
injure their father’s totem plant okioki when they met with 
it in the bush, but if it interfered with their gardens they 
would destroy it. No man would wear the feathers of his 
father’s totem bird, though he would not hesitate to wear , 
the feathers of his own totem bird or birds ; indeed their 
plumage was his usual and most appropriate decoratios, ■* ^ 

though he would also wear the feathers of other birds, such -- ^ 
as the cockatoo or the much rarer white reef-heron. 

In regard to marriage, a man would not marr}' a woman n.v:n5nniy 
who had the same totems as his father ; in the old days he 
would not even sleep with one or sit too near her when he cia.,s .u 
visited the girls’ house {potuma) ; but things have changed ‘S-iwasi 
nowadays and the old clan rules are no "iCnger observed 
by lovSrs before marriage. Formerly it seems that though 
no man would marry a girl of his own totem, some of 
the bolder spirits did not shrink from looser relations with 
these girls ; and though such conduct was condemned, the 
offence was yet deemed too trivial to be punished or to ^ 

bring any evil consequences on the lovers or their clans- 
folk. A man would eat his wife’s totem fish just as he 
would eat his own, and she in like manner would eat hers 
and his. 
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The three totem clans at U'agawaga were arranged in 
two groups thus : — 


Clans. 
Garuboi . 
Modewa | 
Hurana j 


X-'lan-groups. 

Garuboi. 

Modewa. 


These clan -groups appear to have^ been originally 
exogamous classes or phratries ; for a man might not marry 
a woman of his own clan-group. But this rule is now often 
broken, whereas the prohibition to marry a woman of the 
same totem clan is still generally observed. Here therefore 
exogamy of the class has proved less durable than exogamy 
of the totem. Further, the dual grouping of the clans 
formerly determined who should take part in the cannibal 
feast held to avenge the death of a fellow -villager, who 
had been killed by a hostile community. Moreover, the 
distribution of the clans into these two groups or classes 
regulated the terms of address which the people employed 
in speaking to each other ; for a person used one set of 
terms in addressing members of his own group or class and 
a different set of terms in addressing members of the other 
group or class. Thus a man would address an old man 
of his own class (which was that of his mother, descent 
bfeing in the maternal line) as “ maternal uncle ” (auik'), but 
he would address a man of his father’s generation in the 
other class as “ paternal uncle ” {ma/iiau ) ; he would address 
an old woman of his own class as “ mother ” {hinau), but he 
would address an old woman of the other class as “paternal 
aunt ” {eau ) ; he would address a man or woman of his own 
status in his own class as “ brother ” {warihni) or “ sister 
{nowe), but he tV'Culd address a person of his own status in 
the other class as “ cousin (oinau). Thus these teftns of 
address, like the classificatory terms of relationship, are 
based on the distribution of the community into two 
exogamous classes. 

Like the people of Wagawaga in New Guinea, the natives 
of Tubetube, a small island of the Engineer Group to the east 
of New Guinea, are divided into exogamous totem clans with 
maternal descent, and just as at Wagawaga every person has 
regularly three associated" or linked totems, a bird, a fish, and 
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a snake. The clans are six in number and are distributed each dan 
into fourteen villages, each village with its own chief {taubara), 
while one of thes^ chiefs is recognised as paramount over the bird, a fish, 
whole island. Men and women of the same clan or totem, 
even though they live in different and distant villages, may 
neither marry nor have sexual intercourse with each other ; 
any such union wSuld be regarded as incestuous and would 
bring on the guilty persons the openly expressed contempt 
of the whole community. All the children belong to their 
mother’s clan and Inherit her totems. Travellers and visitors 
from a distance are assured of a welcome and brotherly 
treatment from the members of the same totem clan in the 
villages to which they come. Almost the first question 
addressed to a stranger is, “ What is the name of your 
bird ? ” or “ What is the name of your fish ? ” A man who 
is in need or hungry may help himself, without asking leave, 
to any food that may be in the village or house of people 
of his own totem clan, and no objection will be made by ^ 

the owners. All members of a totem clan can be trusted 
to help each other in war and other emergencies, and thus 
totemism plays an important part in the social life of the 
people. When a man dies, his grave is dug and his body ^ 
buried, not by the people of his own village, but by members 
of his totem clan in another village, who come or are fetched ' 
from a distance to perform the last duties of respect to their • ” 

fellow-clansman. No member of a clan may eat his totem 
nor may others kill it without incurring the resentment of 
the clan whose totem animal has been slain.' 

Such is the account of totemism in Tubetube which Dr .Seiig- 
we owe in the main to the Rev. J. T. Field. Fuller in- 
formation in some respects was obtained bj’»Jbr. C. G. Selig- tmn. 
mann.'rmd I am indebted to him for the following particulars. 


* Rev. J. T. Field (of the Wesleyan 
Mission), “Tubetube,’’ in Appendix 
CC to Annual Report on iVfZV Guinea^ 
iSgy^rSgS (Brisbane, 1S98), p. 134: 

“ Exogamy at Tubetube, British 
New Guinea." Report of the Ei.i^hth 
Mretin.^ of the Australasian Assoiiaticn 
for the Advancement of Science^ held at 
Melbourne^ Victoia. /900 (Melbourne, 
i 9 oi)» p. 301. The former of Mr. 
f'ield’s papers is quoted in Reports ef 


the Cambrtdife Anthro/o/>\‘i' at E xpe- 
ditton to Torres Etraiis,,^ v. 192 
The statement that « afh clan has at 
least three totems, .a bird, a hsb. and a 
snake, is Dr. Seligmann's Anthrnjv). 
ge‘‘^raphical Investig.iti'm' in Briti-.h 
New Guinea," I ho ijc-iJo/hi a.' 
Journal, xwd j.. 237). Mr. 

Field mentions •■niy Kinl and fish 
totenjs. 
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While at Tubetube, as at Wagawaga, every person has 
three clan totems, a bird, a fish, and a snake, they have not 
as a rule a plant totem in addition ; indeed only one or 
two plant totems seem to have been found in Tubetube. 
Bird In the island of Rogea, with the inhabitants of which the 
thff island of Tubetube intermarried, the following birds were 

of Rogea found to be totems: a species of pigeon, the fish -hawk, 
the scarlet lory, the reef heron, the crow, the cockatoo, the 
Paradisea raggiona, the hornbill, the kiki (a wader ?j, and the 
flying fox. The totems associated with the hornbill were 
a shark, a constrictor snake, and a tree called kaiyabu. 
“Tubetube differed from Wagawaga in one important 
matter of totemic practice, namely the greater respect in 
Respect which a man held his own bird totem. A Tubetube man 
shewn for ^yould not eat his totem bird, nor would he touch it when 
dead, in fact he seemed to treat his totem bird with the 
same' outward measure of respect as he should show towards 
his father’s, except that he wore its feathers. At the present 
day Tubetube men do not hesitate to eat their totem fish, 
but it w'as not clear whether this was a modern innovation 
or not ; the balance of opinion .seemed to be that it had 
always been customary to do so.” However, a few men 
from the islands of Basilaki and Rogea, between Tubetube 
' and the mainland, all of them youngish, agreed in asserting 
^ that they would not eat their own or their father’s totems, 
whether birds or fish. Men customarily W'ore the feathers 
of their own totem birds, though not of the birds which 
w'ere their fathers’ totems. No totem shrines w'ere found in 
Tubetube, and no man w'as supposed to have any particular 
influence over the birds or other animals which were his 
totems, nor wCre any ceremonies performed for the multi- 
Carved plication of the totems. Representations of totemr birds, 
snakes, and fishes are commonly carved on houses, canoes, 
totems spatulas, floats, in fact on all the wooden utensils and 
ornaments of the natives of South-Eastern New' Guinea 
and the neighbouring archipelagoes. But these carvings 
may be executed by any one who possesses the requisite 
skill ; the carver is not limited in the choice of his 
designs either to his own totems or to the totems of his 
employer. 
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Although totemic badges were not painted on the Behaviour 
bodies of warriors, and though no attempt was made to ^leif and 
avoid fighting wi*h men of the same totem clan, yet a man women of 
who had killed a member of his own clan in the heat 
battle would be sorry for it and would not help to carry 
the body to the canoe in order that it might be eaten. But 
it was not clear whether in the old times a man would or 
would not eat a man of his own totem from another and 
hostile community. Marriage never took place within the Exog.nmy. 
same totem clan, but illicit connections between young people 
of the same totem before marriage were not unknown. 

Such intrigues were viewed as immoral, but it does not seem 
that any particular bad luck was supposed to attend the act 
or that steps were taken to punish either of the offenders. 

After marriage a wife commonly abstained from eating her Kesgcct 
husband’s totem, and he from eating hers ; indeed this rule ^band's 
of abstinence was extended by the wife to the totem of her nnd wives 
husband’s father and by the husband to the totem of his [|^ther^s^< 
wife’s father. “ It was pointed out that this was a matter of totems, 
mutual courtesy and convenience, since a husband or wife 
would tend to feel uncomfortable and even to quarrel with 
a partner who had recently killed and eaten his or her , 
partner's own or father’s totem.” Dr. Seligmann could not 
find in Tubetube any trace of a grouping of the clans in ' 
two classes or phratries, such as still exists at Wagawaga. "" 

He surmises that it formerly existed but has disappeared 
through the greater degeneracy of the native customs in 
the island. 

In Tubetube totemism and exogamy are as usual found Oassifica- 
to coexist with the classificatory system of relationship. 

Thus, for example, a man gives the same flame taina to his tionshin m 
father* and to his father’s brothers ; he gives the same name * 
sina to his mother and to his mother’s sisters ; and he gives 
the same name natu to his own sons and daughters and to 
the sons and daughters of his brothers. He calls each 
of the sons and daughters of his brothers his child {iiatuna\ ^ 

and each of them calls him “my father” ( fauiagii). In « 

like manner a woman calls her sister’s children her own 
children {/laiu) and they call her their mother (sina). But 
on the other hand a man does not speak of his sister’s 
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children as his own children, nor do they call him their 
father. They are game (nephews and nieces), not natii 
(children), to him ; and he is bara (maternal uncle), not 
tama (father), to them. The children of two brothers 
are brothers and sisters to each other, and so are the 
' children of two sisters. The same terms are used to ex- 

press the relationship between the children of two brothers 
or the children of two sisters, whom we should call first 
cousins, as are used to express the relationship between full 
brothers and sisters. Such cousins, the children of two 
brothers or of two sisters, are actually regarded as brothers 
and sisters and in all things live and act accordingly. A 
woman is duna of her own brother, and kanakava of her 
own sister ; she is also duna of the male child and kanakava 
of the female child of her mother’s sister ; but on the other 
hand she is mibaina of a child, whether male or female, of 
her rhother’s brother. Similarly a man is duna of his own 
sister and kanakava of his own brother ; he is also duna of 
the female child and kanakava of the male child of his 
father’s brother ; but on the other hand he is fmbaina of the 
child, whether male or female, of his father’s sister. Under 
this system, as usually happens, a man may give the name 
of “ father ” {tama) to a man who is younger than himself 
and the name of “ mother ” {sina) to a w'oman who is 
*■ ^ younger than himself' To us this sounds absurd only 
because we associate the ideas of procreation with the 
ideas of fatherhood and motherhood ; but the imaginary 
absurdity disappears when we employ the terms father and 
mother in their classificatory sense to describe the social 
relation in w'hich certain groups of persons stand to each 
other without frf the least implying the physical act of 
procreation. ^ 

Peculiar The totcmic systems of Wagawaga and Tubetube, which 
twemism”*^ we have now reviewed, present some peculiar features. Such 
at Waga- is the possession of three or four associated or linked totems 
”utetubc each clan, these totems being regularly a bird, a fish, a 

r 

^ Rev. J. T. Field, “ Exogamy at vancemeiii of Science ^ held at Melhoiirne^ 
Tubetube, British New Guinea,” Re- Victoria, igoo (Melbourne, 1901), pp. 
fort of the Eighth Meeting of the 30I'303- 
Australasian Association for the Ad- 
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snake, and (where a fourth totem is added) a plant. Again, 
the greater respect which a man, at least at Wagawaga, pays 
to his father’s tqfem than to his own is remarkable. It may 
perhaps mark a transition from maternal to paternal descent 
of the totem ; for if the reverence for his own totem, in- 
herited from his mother, were to continue to wane, while 
the reverence for'his father’s totem were to continue to vva.x, 
the result might be that at last the maternal totem would be 
ousted entirely by the paternal totem, and we should have 
descent both of the totem and of the clan transferred from 
the female to the male line. Other interesting features of 
the totemism of Tubetube are the respect which husbands 
and wives shew for each other’s totems and the reason which 
they assign for so doing. We have seen that in the Mawatta 
tribe of New Guinea married people are equally complaisant 
in the matter of their respective totems.^ This rule of* ^ 
mutual respect, as I shall point out later on, may h?lp to 
explain the classic tale of Cupid and Psyche. 

Lastly, the Kworafi, a tribe near Cape Nelson, on the Totemism 
north-east coast of British New Guinea, have a system of 
totemism. Every person has as a rule a totemic animal, or 
a principal totemic animal ; usually the creature is a bird. 

At marriage the wife takes the totemic animal of her 
husband, but the husband also respects his wife’s totem... 
Children take the totem animal of their father as their 
principal totem. Possession of the same totem is not a 
bar to marriage. In the same village there are people of 
different totems, but persons of the same totem live together 
in the same row of houses and under the same roof." 

^ 7. Totemism in Dutch and German lYezo Guinea 

The evidence adduced in the preceding section proves (n iii.it .ip, 
that totemism exists or has existed at intervals all alonq the 1’' 
southern coast of the island within the British dominions. ' 

But when we pass the British boundaries and enter the 
territories of Holland and Germany, the institution is found oup,. , “ 
totally to disappear, or at most to leave only scanty and 

' See above, p, 30. in den Jahren 1004-1906," 

- R. Poch, “ Reisen in Xeu-Guinea fur EzhiuL'-a. xxxii. (t'joj) p. 3S9. 
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dubious traces of itself. Whether totemism never existed 
there, or has vanished almost completely^ or flourishes 
without attracting the notice of Dutch and ,German officials, 
travellers, and missionaries, is a question on which the 
future may throw light. That the general silence on this 
subject of the writers who have described Dutch and German 
New Guinea is to be ascribed rather to tne inattention of 
observers than to the absence of the institution itself is 


Amongst 
the Vabim 
at Simbang 
people 
think that 
they are 
akin tc^ 
certain 
animals, 
which 

accordingly 
they spare. 


suggested by the few hints or indications of totemism which 
loom dimly from their writings like lamps seen through 
a fog. 

Thus a German missionary, Mr. Konrad Vetter, reports 
as follows of the Yabim, a tribe who live near Simbang on 
the east coast of German New Guinea, about latitude 6 " 50' 
South : — 

“ Relations of families to particular animals : totemism . — 
Different families assert that they once had an animal among 
their kinsfolk, because their ancestress gave birth to a 
crocodile or a pig in addition to ordinary human beings. 
Such monstrous occurrences are very frequent in their stories, 
in which all sorts of transformations are reported. In one 
case a man traces his descent directly from a pig and for 
that reason will not eat pork. Persons who are thus related 
on the mother’s side believe that after death they will be 
changed into animals of the particular species. The 
crocodile is spared by his kinsfolk and they expect to be 
treated with equal consideration by him. If the beast is 
killed and eaten by other people, his kinsfolk are in duty 
bound to prepare a funeral feast, to strike up a lament, and 
perhaps also to perform a sham-fight. The doers of the 
deed give a present by way of expiation. Others allege 
that they will be changed into fabulous cave-pigs, \vhich, 
though they have no existence, are very much feared by the 
natives. The inhabitants of one village are turned into 
wallabies as a punishment, because one of them knocked 
off the end of the canoe of the ghostly ferrymen.” ' This 
tribe appears, as we might have anticipated, to have the 


^ K. Vetter, “ Uber papuanische marck-Archipel^ rSgy sq. 

Rechtsverhaltnisse,” NachrichUn ztb^r Compare id.^ Komm heniher und hilf 
ICaiser IVilhehns-Land laid den Bis- uns ! Drittes Heft {Barmen, 1S98), 
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classificatory system of relationship along with totemism. For Ciassifica- 
example, a ma,n gives the name of “ father ” to his father’s 
brothers and the name of “ mother ” to his mother’s sisters, ship 
but he gives different names, equivalent to our “ uncle ” and 
“ aunt,” to his mother’s brothers and to his father’s sisters. 

The children of two brothers or again of tvv'o sisters are » 

reckoned brothers and sisters ; and they are called elder or 
younger brother and sister, not with reference to their real 
ages, but according as their parents are elder or younger, so 
that a man may bestow the title of “ younger brother ” on a 
cousin who is actually older than himself. On the other 
hand the children of a brother on the one side and of a sister 
on the other side are not brothers and sisters, they are cousins. 

Married people may not touch their parents-in-law nor even 
mention their names.^ All males are circumcised at a secret Practice 
ceremony at which bull-roarers are swung and flutes plaj'ed^ij,*'^”"’’ 
The shrill or booming notes of these instruments are believed buii-roarers 
by the women to be the voice of the spirits which look after ‘ 
the lads at this time. A bull-roarer is kept in the young 
men’s house (Juni) of every village, and no woman or un- 
circumcised boy may see it under pain of death.” The 
flutes used at these rites are of two patterns, one called the 
male and the other the female ; the two are married 
together. No woman may see these sacred flutes; it is" ' 
supposed that any woman who saw them would die.® At 
circumcision the lads are supposed to be swallowed by a 
spirit, who vomits them up out of his stomach on receipt of 
a number of pigs, which are killed and eaten on these 


p. 22. From the latter account we 
learn that the Crocodile family and the 
Pig family are both resident at Simbang. 
Mr. Vetter’s information is repeated by 
B. Hagen, Unter den Papua's (Wies- 
baden, 1S99), P- 225, and by M. 
Kneger, Ncu-Guinca (Berlin, preface 
dated 1S99), p. 

^ K. Vetter, “ Uber papuanische 
Rechtsverhaltnis.'^e,” NachriJiien itber 
Kai ey lVilhclms~Land und den Pis- 
marck- Arohipel^ iSgj^ pp. S8, 92. 
Compare M, Krieger, Neii-Guinea 
(Berlin, «.</.), p. 166, who refers to 
Mr. Vetter as his authority. 

^ K. Vetter, op. cit. pp. 92 sq. ; 


id.y Kcnim heruhr und hiij tins! 
Zweites Heft (Barmen, 1S9S), p. iS ; 
J. [? K.] Vette#,^‘ All" dcr Marchcnwdt 
der Papuas in Kaiser-Wilhclms-Band,"’ 
^fitthejlttnqeude} ipeoqraphiSi hen Gfjt'H- 
schaft zit Jtnay x'l. ( 1892) p. 105. 

^ O. Schell'mg, “ 1 *a^ Barlum-fest 
der Gegend Pinsch -hafen",*' Inter- 
7 iationaUs Ar< hiv fur Ethno'^iaphie^ 
ii. (1SS9) p. 156. A long dc'^cription 
of the rir<:umci>ion rites is given !>)• 
Mr. Schellong {op. cit. pp. 145-162). 
The \*illage of Simbang appears to 
be situated on Finsch Harbour, that 
the accounts of Mes.^rs. Vetter and 
Schellong refer to the same people. 
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.Stones told occasions.^ The people live by the fruits of the earth and 
t'he^^mnh promote their growth by the telling of popular tales, 

of the which are apparently supposed to act as spells or enchant- 
crops. ments. When the yams have been gathered and stored in 
the houses, tales of wonder and adventure are told by the 
glimmering light of the fire to an attentive audience, and at 
the end a wish is expressed that the yarns may bear fruit 
abundantly, that the taro may be very big, the sugar-cane 
very thick, and the bananas very long." In their intention 
the stories thus told resemble the spells which in Central 
Australia the men of totem clans croon for the increase of 
their totems. 

Traces of Far away from Simbang, nearly at the other end of New 
at^Dor^ Guinea, another trace of totemism may perhaps be detected 
within Dutch territory at Doreh, on the north-west coast of 
'"the Great Geelvink Bay. Here there is a long communal 
house' which has been described as “ a sort of temple or 
building dedicated to the memory and erected for the 
worship of the ancestors of the people who are now settled 
at Doreh and Mansinama.” The edifice is raised above the 
ground on posts which are carved in the likeness of men 
and women, crocodiles, a fish, and a serpent. These like- 
nesses of men and women are said to represent the ancestors, 
^ and the effigies of crocodiles and so forth are explained by a 
legend that some of their forefathers were descended from 
these animals.® The story may possibly be a relic of 
totemism, since such tales of the descent of men from 
animals are commonly told to explain the origin of totem 
clans.^ In Indonesia many stories are recounted of women 
who have given birth to animals, and in particular of women 
who have brougllDforth twins, one of the twins being a beast 
and the other a human being. Thus at Balen in New Guinea 


^ K. Vetter, “ tiber papuanische 
Rechtsverhaltnisse," Nachrukten uber 
Kaiser-M'ilhelms-Land imd den Bis- 
marck- Archipel, iSg7, p. 93, 

^ K. Vetter, in Mittheihinpen der 
ffeo,i^aphiscken Gesellschaft zu Jena, 
xii. (1893) p. 95 ; id., Komm hej'uber 
und hilf tins f Zweites Heft (Barmen, 
1898), p. 26. 

^ A'teuzj Guinea ethnograpkisch en 


natuurkundig onderzockt en beschreven 
(Amsterdam, 1862), pp. 151 - IS 5 
\Bijdra,i^en tot de Taal~ Land- en Volkcn- 
kiinde van Nederlandsck - Indie, New 
Series, vol. v.). The description of 
the edifice is repeated by H. von 
Rosenberg, Der malayische Archipel 
(Leipsic, 1878), pp. 451 sq. 

* See above, vol. i. pp. 5 sqq. 
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a native told a missionary that an ancestress of his had given 

birth to an igi^ana and a human child at the same time, for 

which reason ke respected iguanas. The crested pigeon 

{kroonduif in Dutch) and the black cockatoo also belonged to 

his family, but he paid less respect to them than to iguanas, 

for he would not hesitate to shoot these birds whenever he • 

got the chance, though he would not eat or even touch their 

dead bodies.' Again, another writer in speaking of the 

north-west coast of Geelvink Bay informs us that, according 

to the natives, their souls sometimes pass at death into 

cassowaries, fish, or pigs, and that in such cases the relatives 

of the dead will not partake of these animals.^ Beliefs 

and taboos of this sort savour of totemism. Lastly, Totcmism 

the Tugeri or Kaya-Kaya, a notorious tribe of head- 

hunters at Merauke in the south-east corner of Dutch Kaya-Kaya. 

New Guinea, close to the British boundary, are r^orteif* 

to have “ a complicated totemic system, comprised of 

plants and animals, with head groups and subdivisions. ^ 

The totem is hereditarily transmitted through the father. 

They have mask-dances, initiation ceremonies, with a cere- 
mony of regeneration, but no circumcision. They have 
bull-roarers." ® , 

Both sexes among the Kaya-Kaya are divided into The Kaya- 
classes according to their ages ; there are seven such'^,‘^^jg^^ 
classes or age-grades for the males and six for the females. 

Each class or age-grade has its distinctive badges and mode each with 
of wearing the hair. Amongst the males the first age- 
grade {fatiir) comprises all boys up to puberty. These and mode 
live with their parents in the village and are free to go 
anywhere. But as soon as the signs of puberty appear Sf \ en age- 
on their persons, they pass into the ‘Second age-grade 
{aroJ-patur) and are banished from the village, which they 
are forbidden to enter unless they fall ill. In that case 
they are carried to their father’s house in the village, but 
must shun the presence of women and girls. Otherwise 


* Alb. C. Kruijt, Het Atiimisme in 
den indischen Archiv'd (The Hague, 
1906), p. 122. 

- F. S. A. de Clercq, De West- en 
Noordkust van nederlandsch Nieuw- 
Guinea,*’ Tijdsiknft van het kon. 


nederlandsch Aardrijkskttndi,^ Ocn'r'- 
schapj Tweede Serie, x. (1893) p. 635. 

3 Dr. Rudolf Ptich, “TraveK in 
German, British, and Dutch New 
Guinea.'* The Gco^raplu a! JonrnaL 
XXX. (1907) pp. 614. 6 i 5 . 
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they live with the young men in the bachelors’ hall or 
men’s house, called gotad, which is built by itself behind 
the village in the forest or under the shadow of the coco- 


The flower 
of his 
youth 


c 


Marriage. 


Old age. 


nut palms. There may be more than one such bachelors’ 
hall. Women may never enter one of these buildings 
when there are people in it, but the mpn often gather 
there. When the lad is fully developed, he passes into 
the third age-grade (ivoknivid or bokravid). He still may 
not enter the village, and the presence of women and 
girls is absolutely forbidden to him. If he sees one of 
them afar off on the path, he must hide himself or go 
round about to avoid her. The fourth age-grade {civati), 
which may last three or four years, is the heyday of life 
for a Kaya-Kaya man. He is now in the prime of youth 
and vigour, and decked out in all his dandified finery he 
preen|^ and plumes himself like a cock strutting before his 
dames. He knows that the world admires him, and that 
the girls in particular peep after him with languishing eyes. 
Now is the time for him to set people talking of him and 
telling how brave he is in the chase after the wild boar or 
the kangaroo, what a Turk he proves himself on the war- 
path when the men go out to snip off human heads. It is 
true that he must still avoid women, but when he knows 
‘that they are passing near the bachelors’ hall he will make 
a loud noise, so that they may say, “ That’s he ! What a 
young buck it is ! ” Now too is the time for him to 
choose a wife, if one has not been already reserved for 
him. He makes presents to the girl of his choice, and 
if she accepts them, the two are regarded as betrothed. 
The young man thus enters the fifth age-grade {jniakivi), 
w'hich is that of ^he betrothed men. He is now free to 
return to the village and to live there, and he ceases to 
avoid women, though good manners require him to appear 
somewhat shy and bashful in their presence. When he 
marries he passes into the sixth age -grade {amnangib'), 
which is that of the married men. He is now master of 
himself and of his wife ; he is accountable to no man for 
his actions, for there are no chiefs and no judges. He 
lives a free man among his peers. When he grows old 
he passes into the seventh and last age-grade {ines-iniakiin), 
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which is that of the old men. He now receives the title 
of somb-Miem, which may be translated “signior” or “great 
man,” and hi^opinion carries weight in council. Every 
man, if he lives to old age, must pass through all of these 
age-grades ; he may not omit any of them. The transition 
from one age-grade to another is always an occasion of , 

feasting and dai'cing. 

The six age-grades of the women correspond to the Six age- 
seven of the men, except that there is none amone them 
which answers to the second age-grade of the men. Among 
the women the first two age-grades (called kivaziivi and 
wahuhi respectively) comprise all girls up to the age of 
puberty. The third age-grade {kivaziim-iwag) answers to 
the ewati of the men. It is the time when a girl blossoms vouth and 
out in the pride of youthful beauty, the admired of all 
admirers, the cynosure of neighbouring eyes. In the fourtW • 
age-grade {izvag) she is generally betrothed, and ma>'%ither 
stay in the village or work in the plantations with the other 
women. But she is spared the heavy burdens and the hard * 
toil ; for care is taken to preserve the fresh bloom and grace 
of her youth till marriage. Hence the girls for the most 
part are plump and buxom. Strangers may not tamper 
with them in the presence of the men. More than one 
Chinaman and Malay has paid with his head for making.. 
too free with Kaya-Kaya maidens. The fifth age-grade 
(.sqf) is that of the married women. A wife is the slave of‘''"^"^'‘- 
her husband. It is she who bends under the heavy load, 
while he saunters lightly behind her with his bow and 
arrows and perhaps a basket. However, he relieves her of 
the hardest field labour, hoeing the ground himself while she 
weeds it ; and husband and wife may be«seen side by side 
merJding the ditches and cutting sago-palms and banana- 
trees. It is the wife’s business to pound the sago and bake 
it into cakes ; and she cooks the venison. The sixth age- 
grade (/fifs-zwag) is that of the old women. If she is hale 
and hearty, an old woman will still go out to the plantations 
to help her husband or her gossips ; while the feeble old 
crones potter about in the village, weaving mats, mending 
nets, or making cradles to rock their infant grandchildren, 
who in due time will grow up to tread the same long weary 
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way till death calls them too to rest from their labours/ 
So runs the common round of life for Kaya-Kaya men and 
women under the burning suns and in the verdurous forests 
of their native land. 

Such are the scanty indications of totemism and kindred 
institutions which I have been able to glean in German and 
Dutch New Guinea. It is to be hoped thar future research 
in these vast territories will supplement our meagre informa- 
tion on the subject. 


^ P. II. Nollen, “ Les Differentes 
Classes d’age dans la socicte kaia- 
kaia, Merauke, Nouvelle Guinee 
Neerlandaise," Anthropos^ iv. (1909) 
PP- 553 - 573 - The greater part (pp. 


55S-573) of this article is devoted to 
a description of the various badges and 
modes of wearing the hair which are 
distinctive of the different age-grades. 



CHAPTER VII 


TOTEMISM IN MELANESIA 

S 1. Melanesia and the Melanesians 

To the north-east, east, and south-east of New Guinea The 
stretches a long chain of islands from the Admiralty Islands 
on the north-west to New Caledonia and the Loyalty Island** • 
on the south-east. Between the extremities of the ch^n lie 
the islands of New Ireland (New Mecklenburg), New Britain 
(New Pomerania), the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz 
group, the Banks’ Islands, and the New Hebrides, while to 
the east of the New Hebrides is situated the group of the 
Fiji Islands. The whole of this archipelago, or rather chain 
of archipelagoes, is known as Melanesia or the Black Islands 
on account of the swarthy complexion of the natives. It » — 

lies altogether within the southern tropics. The islands are * , • 
for the most part volcanic and very mountainous, with a 
fertile soil, fine forests, and luxuriant tropical vegetation. 

Many of the volcanoes are active, vomiting fire and smoke 
or rolling down tides of glowing lava. Some of the 
mountains are lofty. The Solomon Islands, for example, 
contain peaks of eight and ten thousaacJ feet in height. 
Star*Island, or Meralava, in the Banks’ Islands, is a massive 
cone towering so abruptly from the sea to a height of three 
thousand feet that strangers sailing past marv'el that in- 
habitants should be found to cling to its steep shelving 
sides. The enormous crater of Ambrym in the New ^ 

Hebrides, at the height of two thousand five hundred feet, 
is a centre of vast rugged fields of lava, hitherto unapproach- 
able, while round the main mass of the volcano rise extinct 
cones covered with forests to their summits and forming a 
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lovely landscape. In other of the islands also, particularly 
in Fiji and Esperitu Santo, one of the New Hebrides, the 
scenery is very beautiful, a land of high, 'mountains, fair 
valleys, deep woods, and murmuring streams, arched by the 
The dreamy blue of the tropical sky.^ In themselves as in their 
'peop\T''^" geographical situation the Melanesians appear to be inter- 
their mediate between the Papuans of New Guinea on the one 
side and the Polynesians on the other. P'or while physically 
culture the dark-skinned, woolly-haired Melanesians resemble the 
dark - skinned, woolly - haired Papuans,^ the Melanesian 
language is distinct from the Papuan, but akin to the 
Polynesian, exhibiting the common speech in an older and 
fuller form.^ Socially and intellectually the Melanesians 
stand far above the level of the Australian aborigines ; for 
they till the soil, lead a settled life, build regular houses, 
'Tjse bows and arrows, construct outrigger canoes, and even 
employ various native mediums of exchange, of which the 
well-known shell-money is the most remarkable.'* 

The For our purpose the vast number of islands which 

iiUndrf.iU compose Melanesia may be conveniently distinguished into 
into four four great groups or archipelagoes, which 1 shall call 
Northern,'” Northern, Central, Southern, and Eastern Melanesia respec- 
Centrui, tively. Northern Melanesia consists of what is now named 
amr — the Bismarck Archipelago, embracing the large islands of 
£astei'.i New Britain and New Ireland, together with the lesser 
islands of New Hanover, St. Mathias, the Admiralty 


1 F. H. H. Gtiillemar'l, Austra- 
lasia, II. Malaysia and the Pacijic 
An-/i2pc’/a^oes {London, 1894), pp. 430, 
431, 432, 435> 442. 444, 44S, 450, 
451, 452, 456, 45S, 467 sq. ; R. H. 

Codnngton, The MdaT.erwins (Oxford, 
1S91), pp. 12 ^qq. ; H. B. Guppy, 
1 he Solomon L lands ' their Geolo^‘, 
General teatioei, etc. (Lon<ion, 1S87), 
pp. I sqq. Some glowing descriptions 
of Fijian scenery are given by Miss 
Beatrice (Vrimshaw, From Fiji to the 
Cannibal Island' (Londi>n, X907), pp. 
43 J</-, 54 ■'■/•,, 76-78, 106, 109 sq. 
New' Caledonia, the most southerly 
island of Melanesia, while very moun- 
tainous, differs somew hat from the 
other iriands in its comparatively cool 
climate and scanty vegetation (F. H. 


H. Guillemard, op. cit, p. 458). 

- J. Deniker, The Races of Man 
(London, 1900), pp. 45, 493 ; T. H. 
Huxley, Man's Place in Mature and 
other Anthrot'ological Essays (London, 
1906), pp. 224 sq. 

^ Sidney H. Kay, in Reportsrof the 
Cambridge Anthropologual Expedition 
to Toires Straits, vol. iii. Linguistics 
(Cambridge, 1907), p. 528 ; R. H. 
Codrington, The Mclantu'an Languages 
(Oxford, 1 88 5), pp. 10 sqq. 

^ J. Deniker, 7 'he Races of Man, 
pp. 498 sq. As to the mediums of 
exchange, particularly the shell-money, 
see R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
pp. 323 sqq.\ R. Parkinson, Dreissig 
Jahre in der Sudsee (Stuttgart, 1907). 
pp. S2 sgg. 
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Islands, and the Duke of York Islands (Xew Lauenburg), 
these last being a small group between New Britain and 
New Ireland. C>*’ntral Melanesia is composed of the Solomon 
Islands. Southern Melanesia comprises the Santa Cruz 
group, Torres Islands, the Banks’ Islands, the New Hebrides, 
the Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia. Lastly, Eastern 
Melanesia consist^ of the Fijian archipelago. 

§ 2. Exogninons C/iisses in Melanesia 

Roughly speaking, over the whole of the Melanesian i voLimiy 
Islands either exogamy or totemism or at least traces of 
them have been found either separately or in conjunction, i iit-nt m 
The most notable exception to this general statement is 
presented by the large island of New Caledonia, where, so 
far as I know, neither totemism nor exogamy has been a.s*~'sX^" 
yet discovered. Dr. Guillemard, indeed, tells us that ^ the ‘ 
various tribes are bound together by alliance into two main 
bodies, after a system similar to that mentioned as existing 
in the Aru Islands,” ‘ but whether these bodies are e.xo- 
gamous classes does not appear. However, the New ci, ism- 
Caledonians have apparently the classificatory system of 
relationship, which always raises a presumption of the e.xist- r^'.Uiun- 
ence, past or present, of e.xogamous clas,ses. Thus, we are • 

told that in New Caledonia first cousin.s, the children of two ' 
brothers or of two sisters, arc regarded as themselves brothers 
and sisters, and must therefore strictly shun each other not 
only in marriage but in ordinary^ social intercour.se, being 
forbidden to look at one another or to meet in a path. But ( 
on the other hand first cousins who arc the children of a 
brother and a sister rc.spectivcly are not re^fftded as brothers 
and sfsters but merely as what we should call cousin.s, and 
there is no objection at all to their marrying each other ; 
on the contrary marriages between such cousins are thought 
particularly proper. .Again, just as the sons of brothers are 
themselves called brothers, so each of them applies the name 
of “ father ” to every one of his father's brothers ; and in 

* F. H. H. Guillemard, .-ht.'rm/aw-j, L\ rf Gt,\oa^hy and T> r!) 

11 . MaLiyxui and the Archiptla- A-s to the two hrolhc: -ods of the Aru 

(Londf)n. 1S94), p. 459 {StanfoniV Idands ''ce pp. 200 -q. 
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this way it may happen that a man has five or six men, 
all of whom he calls his father, and some of whom may be 
younger than himself.’ All these are indubitable marks of 
the classificatory system of relationship. According to the 
experienced Catholic missionary. Father Lambert, children 
take the name of their father’s family, not of their mother’s ; ’ 
E.xtra- but a dear trace of the mother-kin exists in the extra- 
pSi'ie^es ordinary privileges which a man enjoys in respect of his 
enjoyed by sister’s son, who Under a sj’stem of mother-kin would be his 
re^ect'of rnale heir. Thus if a man has lost blood from any cause, 
hi^ sister' .-i and his mother’s brother sees the blood, he, the maternal 
uncle, at once pronounces the words na koiit and thereby 
acquires very extensive rights over the property of his 
nephew. For example, if the nephew is out a-fishing and 
is bitten by a fish, his uncle may say na kout and take 
'' «B>away from him his net. If the nephew has fallen from a 
coc(?-nut palm and hurt himself, the uncle is free to take 
possession of his yam fields. If the nephew has been 
wounded in battle or in sport, if in sickness he has been 
bled by a doctor, the uncle may repair to the dwelling 
of his wounded relative and after seeing the blood he may 
carry off from the house whatever he pleases. The sufferer 
has no right to murmur. Accordingly when a New Cale- 
— donian has hurt himself and knows that his uncles are in the 
" neighbourhood, he conceals the accident, lest his affectionate 
relatives should get wind of it and hasten to pay him a 
series of domiciliary and predatory visits.® The remarkable 
privileges thus accorded to a maternal uncle in New 
Caledonia resemble those which in Fiji are mutually enjoyed 


^ Le Pere Lambert ^Itrtirs et super- 
stitions des N^o-CaUdomcns (Noumea, 
1900), pp. 114 sq. 

- Le Pcre Lambert, £5/. a/, p. 82. He 
tells U.S that a tribe is composed of an 
agi^regate of small tribes or family 
stocks {'•^families souches^')^ the houses 
of which are mixed, without being 
confounded, in the same village. As 
examples of these families he men- 
tions the Ouimoma, Teamboueonama, 
Bouaema, Oualairima, Pouadilima, 
Boualoma. These families lake their 
names from certain men of past times. 


Ouimo, Teamboueon, Bouae, Oualairi, 
Pouadili, Boualo, and so forth,,,, When 
an Ouimo man marries a Teamboueon 
woman, the children are always 
Ouimoma. This, without amounting 
to an affirmation that the families 
are exogamous, points in the direc- 
tion of exogamy w’ith paternal 
descent. 

^ Le Pere Lambert, op. cit. pp. 
1 1 5 sq, A custom of the same sort 
is practised by the Goajiro Indians 
of South America, See above, p. 

53. 
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by a man and his sister’s son {vasiL)} only that whereas in 
Fiji the balance of advantage would seem to be on the side 
of the nephew, Ni New Caledonia on the contrary it appears 
to be altogether on the side of the uncle. 

In most other parts of Melanesia the evidence for the Dr. 
existence of exogamy, or of totemism, or at all events of 
something very like totemism, is comparatively plentiful, whether 
But while Melanesian e.xogamy is clearly identical in prin- 
ciple with the exogamy of Australia, Torres Straits, and Melanesia. 
New Guinea, it is not so certain that Melanesian totemism, 
if we may call it so, is identical in principle with the totemism 
of Australia and the other regions with which we have 
hitherto been concerned. Indeed the English missionary 
and scholar, the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington, who is our best 
authority on Central and Southern Melanesia, doubts whether 
the term totemism is applicable to the beliefs and customs o^ • 
the islanders with which he is acquainted. Whether that be 
so or not, these customs and beliefs, taken along with the con- 
comitant system of exogamous classes, present a sufficiently 
close resemblance to true totemism to justify us in consider- 
ing them in this work. We shall begin our survey with 
Southern and Central Melanesia, that is, with those parts of 
the archipelago of which the natives have been described for 
us by Dr. Codrington. His book must always remain the - - 

standard authority on the subject, as indeed it is one of the • • 

fullest and most accurate accounts ever given of any savage 
race." Its scope, he tells us, is confined to the Solomon Islands, 

Ysabel, Florida, Savo, Guadalcanar, Malanta fMalaita), San 
Cristoval, Ulawa, to the Santa Cruz group, the Banks’ and 
Torres Islands, and three of the Northern New Hebrides, 

Aurora, Pentecost, and Lepers’ Islands.’ • • 

“ Hi the native view of mankind,” says Dr. Codrington, M.'i.^nesian 
“almost everywhere in the islands which are here under 
consideration, nothing .seems more fundmental than the into two 


^ See T. Wiliiair.'', I'lji a}id the 
Fijians - (LomUm, 1S60), i. 34 -y/. 

“ R. H. Codrington, I he Mda- 

nenafi'^ • StndiL<: :n Fuir Anthrol'e-loj-y 
and Folk-lore (Oxford, at the Clarcnd-m 
Pro-^s, 1891). See aRo R. H. Codring- 
ton, “Notes (m the Custom-' of Mota, 
Bank'. Islantis.'" with remarks i»y the 


Rev. I.ormier ? i-Mm, 7 ran'^acticns and 
of the F-'ya: Seeitfy cf I'le- 
icj la. XM. (icSNo) pp. I19-143. 

R. H. odringi' >n. The Mtlan- 
enan^, p. 2. The Torres l-sland- are 
not to be contused with the i'.jand> of 
Torre*' Istraits. 
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division of the people into two or more classes, which are 
exogamous, and in which descent is counted through the 
mother. This seems to stand foremost as ^he native looks 
out upon his fellow-men ; the knowledge of it forms probably 
the first social conception which shapes itself in the mind of 
the young Melanesian of either sex, and it is not too much 
to say that this division is the foundation on which the fabric 
of native society is built up. There are no Tribes among 
the natives ; if the word tribe is to be applied as it is to the 
Maori people of New Zealand, or as it is used in Fiji. No 
portion of territory, however small, can be said to belong to 
any one of these divisions ; no single family of natives can 
fail to consist of members of more than one division ; both 
divisions where there are two, and all the divisions where 
there are more than two, are intermixed in habitation and in 
'property ; whatever political organization can be found can 
never be described as that of a tribe grouped round its 
hereditary or elective chief” ' 

Thus the exogamous classes of Melanesia are strictly 
analogous to those of Australia. They are in no sense 
tribes, clans, or septs ; they are social divisions which have 
no other function than that of regulating marriage. And 
just as in Australia so in Melanesia the distribution of the 
community into exogamous classes determines the relations 
in which ever)- member of it stands to every other and the 
terms in which he expresses it. Here, as elsewhere, the 
classificatory terms of relationship express the group relations 
which are a direct consequence of the division of the people 
into exogamous groups or classes. “ Speaking generally,” 
observes Dr. Codrington, “ it may be said that to a Melanesian 
man all women, of his own generation at least, are either 
sisters or wives ; to the Melanesian woman all men are^either 
brothers or husbands. An excellent illustration of this is 
given in the story of Taso from Aurora in the New Hebrides, 
in which Qatu discovers and brings to his wife twin boys, 
children of his dead sister ; his wife asks, ‘ Are these my 
children or my husbands?’ and Qatu answers, ‘Your husbands 
to be sure, they are my sister’s children.’ In that island 
there are two divisions of the people ; Qatu and his wife 

^ R. H. Codrington, Tke Melanesians^ p. 21. 
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could not be of the same, Qatu and his sister and her 
children must be of the same ; the boys therefore were 
possible husbancs of Qatu’s wife, but had they belonged to 
the other division their age would have made her count them 
her children rather than her brothers. It must not be under- 
stood that a Melanesian regards all women who are not of his * 

own division as in fact his wives, or conceives himself to have 
rights which he may exercise in regard to those women of 
them who are unmarried ; but the women who may be his 
wives by marriage, and those who cannot possibly be so, 
stand in a widely different relation to him ; and it may be 
added that all women who may become wives in marriage 
and are not yet appropriated, are to a certain extent looked 
upon by those who may be their husbands as open to a 
more or less legitimate intercourse. In fact appropriation 
of particular women to their own husbands, though ^tab^ 
lished by every sanction of native custom, has by no means 
so strong a hold in native society, nor in all probability ^ 
anything like so deep a foundation in the history of the 
native people, as the severance of either sex by divisions 
which most strictly limit the intercourse of men and women 
to those of the section or sections to which they do not 
themselves belong.” ^ 

Thus Dr. Codrington’s view of the relation in which 
among the Melanesians individual marriage stands to the * 

exogamous classes accords perfectly with the view which tic-n on 
the best authorities on the Australian aborigines take of 
the relation in which individual marriage stands to the 
exogamous classes in .Australia. In both these regions 
individual marriage is probably an innovation on an older 
system of group marriage, that is, of the 'marriage relations 
whicfi are determined by the exogamous classes and e.x- 
pressed by the classificatory terms of relationship. 


§ 3. TctfDiiim and Exo^-amy in Southern Mt/anrsia 

In the Banks’ Islands and the Northern New Hebrides in th< 
the exogamous classes or kins, as Dr. Codrington calls them, 
are only two in number ; and the system, with its descent in and th.- 

I R. H, Coi’iringlon. The MCane-tan-, ; p, 21 ; 
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Northern the female line, corresponds accordingly to the simple two- 
Heteides class system of the Urabunna and other Australian tribes, 
there are Each of these classes is called a vcve or vcv, which properly 
e.xogamous means “ mother.’’ But neither in the Banks’ Islands nor in 
classes, the New Hebrides have the exogamous classes names to dis- 
descent tinguish them from each other, nor has either of them any 
m the badge or emblem ; “in their small communities every neigh- 

femalehne. & > / & 


hour is well known.” ' Thus we see that when the exogamous 
divisions are few in number, the Melanesians, like some of 
the Central Australians,- are quite able to discriminate 
between them without having recourse to distinctive names 
for the divisions. And just as among the Australians so 
among the natives of the Banks’ Islands, the Torres Islands, 
and the Northern New Hebrides each of these exogamous 
classes has its recognised equivalent in the neighbouring 
immunities, even though the languages of these communities 
are different. Thus a Banks’ Islander knows who are of his 


own class and who are not in every island of his own group 
which he visits ; and if he pas.ses to Aurora in the New 
Hebrides he finds the equivalents of the two classes there 
also. Similarly the Aurora men knew well who are of their 
class in Pentecost and Lepers’ Island ; and the Lepers’ 
Islanders know their class in Espiritu Santo.® Those who 
are of one class {vcve) are said to be tavaln inin to the others, 
that is “ of the other side of the house.” A woman who 
marries does not come over to her husband’s side of the 
house, that is, she does not join his class {veve), but she is 
said to be “ at the door ” {ape niateima), the doors being at 
the ends of the native houses. Nor does the husband come 
over to his wife’s side of the house ; that is, he does not join 
her class. The children all belong to their mother’s side ; 
that is, they take her class. All of the same class are sogoi 
to one another. Hence a man’s children are not his sogoi, 
since they belong to the other exogamous class ; his nearest 
relations in the next generation are his sister’s children.^ 

Not only are the members of each class forbidden to 


' R. H. Cotlrington, The Melan- ^ See above, vol. i. pp. 264 sq. 

esians, pp. 24 sq. As to vez'e or vev ^ R. H. Codrington, The Melan- 

meaning “ mother,” see R. H. Cod- esians,, p. 24. 

rington, The Melanesian Languages R. 11 . Codrington, op, cit. p. 

(Oxford, 1885), p. 47. 25. 
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marry within their own class and obliged to seek their wives irregular 
or husbands, as the case may be, in the other class, but 
irregular intercourse between members of the same class is niamage is 
regarded as a crime, as incest. Formerly in the island of 
Florida a man who committed such a crime would have niemijors 
been killed and tlie woman would have been made a harlot ; exogamous 
now that the severity of ancient manners has been relaxed 
money and pigs can condone the offence, but a much heavier 
fine is exacted than if a man had been caught sinning with 
a woman of the other class, who might have been his wife. 

In the Banks’ Islands, if it became known that two members 
of the same class had been guilty of this disgraceful crime, 
as they considered it, the people of the other class would 
come and destroy the gardens of persons who belonged to 
the same class as the erring couple, nor would the persons 
so attacked offer resistance or utter a complaint. It^w*^ * 
the same in Lepers’ Island, where the seducer had to make 
large payment to the near relatives of the woman he had 
seduced in order to appease their anger and " fence against ” 
the fault. But cases of incest of this sort were always rare 
in all the islands ; so strong was the feeling against the 
commerce of the sexes within the class.'^ On the other 
hand the feeling that the intercourse of the se.xes was 
natural when the man and woman belonged to different — ~ 
classes, was shewn by the form of native hospitality which * 
provided a guest with a temporary wife. The observance of 
this custom is now readily denied in the Solomon and Banks’ 

Islands, but it is not denied in the Northern New Hebrides, 
and Dr. Codrington thinks there can be little doubt that it 
was once common everywhere. Only the woman lent to 
the guest must be one who might have beTm his wife ; she 
must belong to the other exogamous class {vci'C).' 

These facts are rightly adduced by Dr. Codrington as 
evidence that individual marriage, or the appropriation of 


^ R. H. Codrini^ton, Tht Mihm- 
pp. 23 j./. Hin\e%er, in Araga, 
Pentecost Island, though irregular in- 
tercourse between per'-ons of the same 
class is punished with the destruction 
of the gardens of the oftending vside by 
members of the other, yet marriages 
within the class are not unknown. 


Those who ronlracl them are despised 
and even abhorred, but money and pigs 
have been given and received, and >0 
the m,'irriage i-* allowed to ^tand. See 
K. H. Coflringlon, e/, <:if. p. 26, 

' R. H. Coflrington, cp. - ?/. p. 
24. 


r 
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they tend to shew that individual marriage was preceded by 
group marriage. The question whether the exogamous 
classes (vez'e) are in fact traces of an old ^communal system 
of marriage among the Melanesians has been raised by Dr. 
Codrington. He points out on the one hand that the natives 
have no memory of a time when all the women of one side 
were in fact common wives to all the men of the other side, 
and that there is no occasion on which the women become 
common to the men who are not of their class. The licence 
at festive gatherings is confessed to be great, but it is dis- 
orderly and illegitimate, and is not defended on the ground 
of prescription.' But “on the other side,” says Dr. Codring- 
is to be set the testimonj', the strong testimony, of 
words. This is given by the plural form in which the terms 
for ‘mother’ and ‘husband’ or ‘wife’ are expressed. In 
the Mota - language the form is very clear ; m is the plural 
the plural prefix ; the division, side, or kin, is the z’cvf, and mother is 
form , they jg ^ member, as of a body, or a component 

accordingly part of a housc or of a tree, and w soa/ i.s cither husband or 
\°h'en'thebf* To interpret ra as a prefix of dignity is forbidden by 

rehtiTr-r- the full consciousue.ss of the natives themselves that it 
'concaved' expresses plurality. The kin is the veve, a child’s mother is 
to exist ‘ they of the kin,’ his kindred. A man’s kindred are not 

group™ called his veve because they are his mother's people ; she is 

rather than called hls veve, in the plural, his kindred, as if she were the 
dmduais. representative of the kin ; as if he were not the child of the 
particular woman who bore him, but of the whole kindred 
for whom she brought him into the world. By a parallel 
use to this a plural form is given to the Mota word for child, 
reremem, with a doubled plural sign ; a single boy is called 
not ‘ child ’ but ‘ children,’ as if his individuality were not 
distinguished from the common offspring of his veve. The 
same plural prefix is found in other Banks’ Island words 
meaning mother ; rave in Santa Maria, retne in Vanua Lava, 
rente in Torres Islands. The mother is called raiahi in 


^ K. H. Codrington, The Melanesians,, p. 27. 
- Mota is one of the Banks' Islands. 
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Whitsuntide, and }-atahig{ \n Lepers’ Island, that is the sisters, 
the sisterhood, because she represents the sister members of 
the waivung^ who are the mothers generally of the children. 
Similarly the one word used for husband or wife has the 
plural form. In Mota a man does not call his wife a member 
of him, a component part of him, but his members, his com- 
ponent parts ; and so a rvife speaks of her husband. It is 
not that the man and his wife make up a composite body 
between them, but that the men on the one side and the 
women on the other make up a composite married body. 

The Mota people know that the word they use means this ; 
it was owned to myself that it was so, with a Melanesian 
blush, and a protestation that the word did not represent a 
fact.” - 

If the plural forms for the Melanesian words meaning ciassi- 
mother, husband, wife, and child thus point to a time.^)»4»^i ,-jf 
only relations between groups were recognised and relations r(.-i,\tion- 
between individuals were ignored, the same inference may Mota''c«c 
be drawn from the classificatory system of relationship which I'f ‘h® 
in common with so many savages the Melanesians employ, islands 
Thus to take the classificatory- system of Mota, one of the 
Banks’ Islands, which may serve as a representative example, 
a man applies the same term tanuii to his father and to his 
father’s brothers ; he applies the same term veve to his 
mother and to his mother’s sisters ; he applies the same 
term jiatui to his own children and to the children of his 
brothers ; and a woman applies the same term natui to her 
own children and to the children of her sisters. In fact, as 
Dr. Codrington puts it, “ all of one generation within the 
familj- connexion are called fathers and mothers of all the 
children who form the generation beloV* them ; a man’s 
brothers are called fathers of his children, a woman’s sisters 
are called mothers of her children ; a father’s brothers call 
his children their.s, a mother’.s sisters call her children theirs.” ’^ 

It is true that this wide application of the terms father and 
mother does not imply any vagueness in the minds of the 


^ iraiT'UH^ 1=, the name for an exo- 
gamous cKis-' (r'<'rv) in Lepers' Island : 
the word means a hunch of fruit, as if 
all the members of the .•'ame class hung 
on one stalk. See K. II. Codrington. 


Ihf ML^xHc'stan , p. 26. 

“ Fx. H. Coflring’^on, 7 he Meoin- 
e'.iaji , pp. 2S 

" K. H. C 'drington, r/. - lL p, 30 ; 

comj-are //■- pp. 
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natives of the present day as to physical paternity and 
maternity ; they know quite well what women bore and 
what men begot what children, and they can distinguish if 
necessary between the real and the nominal parents^ 
The Nevertheless the extended use of terms which we translate 
Melanesian n father ” and “ mother ” points to a time when the meaning 
the terms of the words was very different from that of physical pater- 
nity and maternity. For under the system which we are 
‘■mother’’ considering a boy is sometimes called “'father” to a man 
fmpiv^ who is old enough to be his natural father, or “grandfather” 
physical to a man of his ovvn age." Similarly, a girl may be 
and™”' mother ” to a woman who is old enough to be her real 
maternity, mother, and “ grandmother ” to a woman of her own age. 

But no Melanesian in such a case is so foolish as to imagine 
^ that the boy begat the man or that the girl gave birth to 
CnS^frown woman. It is obvious, therefore, that the Melan- 
esians, like all peoples who employ the classificatory system 
„ of relationship, attach a meaning very different from that 
of physical paternity and maternity to the terms which we 
translate “ father ” and “ mother.” Here as elsewhere the 
application of the classificatory terms of relationship is only 
intelligible on the hypothesis that there was a time in the 
history of the race when a group of women were the common 
wives of a group of men, and when all the men were the 
“fathers” and all the women were the “mothers” of all the 
children born of the group marriage, these terms “ father ” 
and “mother” signifying merely that the persons so desig- 
nated were members of intermarrying groups, not at all that 
they had begotten or borne, as the case might be, all the 
children whom they called their sons and daughters. Unless 
we can thus distinguish the classificatory sense of these terms 
from our own, it is vain to attempt to understand the primi- 
tive history of marriage. 

Children Although in these islands the system of mother-kin 

dte°exV° prevails, since children belong to the exogamous class {vcve) 
gamous of their mother and not of their father, nevertheless “ it 
must be understood that the mother is in no way the head 
mother, of the family. The house of the family is the father’s, the 

^ R. H. Codrington, The Melan- 2 Codrington, op. at. p. 39 

esians, pp. 36 sq. note 
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garden is his, the rule and government are his ; it is into and their 
the father’s house that the young bridegroom takes his wife, ^eia. 
if he has not one ready of his own. The closest relation- tmn is not 
ship, however, according to native customs, is that which 
exists between the sister’s son and the mother’s brother, mother s 
because the motter who transmits the kinship is not able 
to render the service which a man can give. A man’s sons 
are not of his own kin, though he acts a father’s part to 
them ; but the tie between his sister’s children and himself 
has the strength of the traditional bond of all native society, 
that of kinship through the mother. The youth, as he 
begins to feel social wants, over and abov'e the food and 
shelter that his father gives him, looks to his mother’s 
brother as the male repre.sentative of his kin. It is well 
known that in Fiji the vasu, the sister’s son, has extra- ^ 

ordinary rights with his maternal uncle. The corresp^lff 
ing right is much less conspicuous and important than this 
in the Melanesian Islands west of Fiji ; but it is a matter of , 
course that the nephew should look to his mother’s brother 
for help of every kind, and that the uncle should look upon 
his sister’s son as his special care ; the closeness of this 
relation is fundamental.” ' 

While in these islands marriage is regulated by the The cxo- 
distribution of the whole community into two e.xogamous fuiT rf^the 
classes, the simple rule that a man may not marry a woman cu-yes is 
of his own class is supplemented, as usually happens, by 
further rules which prevent him from marrying women who ™ies which 
are nearly related to him, even though they belong to the m'irnase 
class into which he is allowed to marry. Such women are tiftwc-in 
his female first cousins, the daughters of his mother's nJiar <'rkin, 
brother or of his father’s sister ; his otlier female first i^rtM uiariy 

• c \ • \ y UtMCfn 

cousins, namely the daughters of his mothers sisters and cc'-u-m's. 
of his father’s brothers, necessarily belong to his own 
exogamous class, and being therefore debarred from him by 
the rule of class e.xogamy need not be considered here. 

But the rule of class exogamy raises no barrier to the 
marriage of a man with his first cousin when she is the 
daughter of his mother’s brother or of his father’s sister, 
since in either of these cases she belongs to the other 

' R. H. Cirdrmgton, Tht Mtlanesian:, p. 34 
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exogamous class from which he is bound to take a wife. 
Indeed in some tribes, for instance the Urabunna in 
Australia, we have seen that such a first cousin is a man’s 
proper wife.' But among the Melanesians of the Banks’ 
Islands the marriage of such cousins is forbidden by custom, 
though not by the law of the classes ; the children of a 
brother and a sister, though they necessarily belong to 
different exogamous classes, are nevertheless regarded as 
too near akin to marry ; if they married they would be 
said to “ go wrong.” " 

Custom of Similarly, the two-class system with female descent, 
betwlen^a "’hich prevails in these islands, permits a man to marry his 
man and mother-in-law, since she necessarily belongs to the same 
in-!aw. e.xogamous class as his wife ; but custom strictly interdicts 

^ such marriages. Xot only does it forbid them to marry, 

‘utrS'as usual it also forbids them to hold ordinary social 
intercourse with each other. In the Banks’ Islands these 
rules of avoidance and reserve are very strict and minute. 
A man will not come near his wife’s mother and she will 
not come near him. If the two chance to meet in a path, 
the woman will step out of it and stand with her back 
turned till he has gone by, or perhaps, if it be more con- 
venient, he will move out of the way. At Vanua Lava, in 
Port Pattcson, a man would not even follow his mother-in- 
law along the beach until the rising tide had washed her 
footprints from the sand. Yet a man and his mother-in-law 
may talk to each other at a distance ; but a woman will on 
no account mention the name of her daughter’s husband, 
nor will he name hers. On the other hand a man does 
not avoid his wife’s father nor does a woman avoid her 
husband’s father, {hough neither of them will mention^ their 
father-in-law’s name.® In the New Hebrides the practice is 
much the same as in the Banks’ Islands. For example, in 
Lepers’ Island a man and his mother-in-law will not come 
near each other, but they may converse ; only when he 


^ See above, vol. i. pp. 177 sqq. 

- R. H. Codrington, The Melan- 
esian:^ p. 29. 

^ R. H. Codrington, op. cit. pp. 
42 - 44. In the Solomon Islands, 
according to Dr. Codrington, there 


is little avoidance between a man 
and his mother-in-law. But we are 
at present dealing with the marriage 
customs of the Southern Melanesians, 
not of the Central Melanesians, to 
w'hom the Solomon Islanders belong. 
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speaks to her, she must turn away. She may not address 
him by his name, though she does not mind using it in 
speaking of him to others. Here, too, as in the Banks’ 
Islands a woman does not avoid her husband’s father.’ 
Hence it appears that in the eyes of these people the tie 
between a woman and her daughter’s husband is closer than 
that between a man and his son’s wife. This agrees with 
what we have observed elsewhere ■ and what w'e might have 
anticipated on general grounds, namely, that in an early 
stage of society the bond between a mother and her child is 
tighter than that between a father and his child, in other 
words, that maternity counts for more than paternity. 

That all such customs of mutual avoidance between a 
man and his wife’s mother originated in an instinctive feeling 
that they ought not to marry each other though the class 
system permitted them to do so, is, as we have seen^jps 
view of Dr. A. W. Howitt,’’ and it is by far the most prob- 
able explanation of the custom that has yet been pro- 
pounded. So far as the people we are now dealing with are 
concerned, the theory is to some e.xtent confirmed by the 
parallel rules of avoidance which are observed among them, 
on the one hand between a mother and her sons, and on the 
other hand between brothers and sisters. Thus in Lepers’ 
Island, one of the New Hebrides, when a boy has reached a 
certain age he no longer lives at home, as he had hitherto 
done, but takes up his quarters in the club-house 
where he now regularly eats and sleeps. “ .And now begins 
his strange and strict reserve of intercourse with his sisters 
and his mother. This begins in full force toward.s his 
sisters ; he must not use as a common noun the word 
which is the name or makes part of tlR'name of any of 
thenT, and they avoid his name as carefully. He may go to 
his father’s house to ask for food, but if his sister is within 
he has to go away before he eats ; if no sister is there he 
can sit down near the door and eat. If by chance brother 
and sister meet in the path she runs away or hides. If a 

never marria^e'^ of mothers with their 
sons. See aifove, p. 40, and i*e!ow, 
p. I iS. 

^ >ee above, v-j\. i. p. 2S5 note. 


^ R. If. Codrin^ton, 7>;t' Mclan- 
esi'a?!'', p. 45* 

2 Among exogamou'i peoples we 
Sometimes hn<l marriages of fathers 
with their daughter'^ permitted, but 




< u.^'tom of 
avoidance 
b«*tu een 
brothers 
and si^iters, 
and 

iietu ren 
mothers 
and sons. 
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boy on the sands knows that certain footsteps are his sister’s, 
he will not follow them, nor will she his. This mutual 
avoidance begins when the boy is clothed or the girl 
tattooed. The partition between boys and girls without 
which a school cannot be carried on is not there to divide 
the sexes generally, but to separate broilers and sisters. 
This avoidance continues through life. The reserve between 
son and mother increases as the boy grows up, and is much 
more on her side than his. He goes to the house and asks 
for food ; his mother brings it out but does not give it him, 
she puts it down for him to take ; if she calls him to come 
she speaks to him in the plural, in a more distant manner ; 
‘ Come ye,’ she says, uiim vanai, not ‘ Come thou.’ If 
they talk together she sits at a little distance and turns 
away, for she is shy of her grown-up son. The meaning of 
^lj.,^his is obvious.” ^ 

In fact, such rules of avoidance seem only explicable on 
the hypothesis that they originate in a horror of sexual inter- 
course between a brother and a sister or between a mother 
and her son, a horror which has led the people consciously or 
unconsciously to remove as far as possible all temptations to 
such incest by socially dividing brothers from their sisters and 
mothers from their sons. The difference between these cases 
and the avoidance of a man and his mother-in-law is that, 
whereas under the two-class system with female descent a 
man and his mother-in-law belong to different exogamous 
classes and are therefore theoretically marriageable, brothers 
and sisters, mothers and sons belong to the same exogamous 
class and are therefore not even theoretically marriageable to 
each other. The reason why the custom of avoidance is still 
observed between the two latter sets of relations, though they 
are already excluded from each other by the rule of^class 
exogamy, may be a feeling that incest with a sister or a 
mother is a crime so great that the rule of class exogamy 


^ R. TI. Codrington, The A/elan- 
esians, p. 232. The mutual avoidance 
of brother arni sister is found also in 
New Caledonia. A brother and sister 
do not lodge in the same house, and 
do not look at each other. If they 
meet by chance on a path, the sister 


will throw herself into the bushes 
or into water to avoid her brother, 
and he will pass on without turning 
his head. See Le Pere Lambert, Mcciirs 
et superstitions dcs Neo - CaUdoniens 
(Noumea, 1900), p. 114. 
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is an insufficient safeguard against it, and that it needs to 
be reinforced by other rules or customs which deepen and 
widen the gulf between these near relations. If most 
peoples, both barbarous and civilised, who share the horror 
at such unions, nevertheless place no social obstacles between 
brothers and sisters, between mothers and their sons, the 
reason may be that by inheritance through many generations 
the abstention from incest with sisters and mothers has 
become so habitual and instinctive in all normally consti- 
tuted persons that the external barriers which were once 
placed between brothers and sisters, between mothers and 
sons, have grown superfluous and so have gradually fallen 
away of themselves. The widespread custom of lodging The 
the young unmarried men in houses apart from their families 
may have been one of these artificial barriers ; it may have uiuTinmed 
been adopted for the purpose of preventing a dang(^p^»», 
intimacy between the youths and their mothers and sisters, h.juse.s is 
At least the Melanesian practice described by Dr. Codring- 
ton points in this direction ; for the marked avoidance of a ns'innst 
youth by his mother and sisters begins just at the time 
when he becomes se.xually dangerous and when, therefore, 
he is banished from the home to sleep with other males in 
the public club-house. Such club-houses, where the un- 
married men lodge away from their families, are common in 
New Guinea, Melanesia, and other parts of the world.' * 

In that part of Melanesia which is described by Dr. ( ustom 
Codrington “ the Levirate obtains as a matter of course. Lemate. 
The wife has been obtained for one member of a family by 
the contributions of the whole, and if that member fails by 
death, some other is ready to take his place, so that the 
property shall not be lost ; it is a matter (rf'arrangcmcnt for 
convAiience and economy whether a brother, cousin, or 
uncle of the deceased shall take his widow. The brother 
naturally comes first ; if a more distant relation takes the 
woman he probably has to give a pig. In Lepers’ Island if 
a man who is a somewhat distant cousin of the deceased 
wishes to take the widow, he adds a pig to the death-feast 
of the tenth or fiftieth day to signify and support his 
pretensions, and he probably gives another jiig to the 
■ See H. Schurtz, Alterskhnsen imd MamuAu’iR (Berlin. 1002), j , . 202 
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widow’s sisters to obtain their good-will. If two men 
contend for the widow she selects one, and the fortunate 
suitor gives a pig to the disappointed. In fact a woman, 
when once the proper payment has been made for her, 
belongs to those who have paid, the family generally ; hence 
a man, as in the story of Ganviviris, will set up his sister’s 
son in life by handing over to him one ot his own wives ; 
not because the young man has a right to his uncle’s wives, 
but because the woman is already in the famih'.” ‘ Thus 
in ^Melanesia the custom of the Levirate at the present day 
rests on a purely commercial or economic basis : the widow 
has been bought and paid for by the family, she is their 
property, and they will not part with her, at least without 
compensation. Here, as in most parts of the world, there 
is no evidence that the Levirate is derived, as J. F. McLennan 
tlais^ght, from a practice of polyandry ; for in Melanesia 
“anything properly called Polyandry is unknown, nor is it 
easy for native.s to conceive of it as a possible marriage 
state.” ■ 

Thus far we have found only exogamy in its simplest 
form among the natives of Southern IMelanesia, the whole 
community being divided into two intermarrying classes with 
descent in the female line. It remains to ask, is tlic .system 
of exogamous classes combined with totemism in Southern 
Melanesia as it is in so many other places ? The traces of 
totemism which Dr. Codrington has found in the.se islands 
are few. In the northern part of .Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, there is a family which is named after the octopus 
[wirita) ; and if a man of another family desired to catch 
and eat octopus, he would take one of the Octopus family 
with him to sta7id on the shore and cry “ So-and-so wants 
octopus,” after which plenty of the fish would be taken. 
This custom closely resembles the magical ceremonies 
{hitichiuma) of totem clans in Central Australia who provide 


^ R. II. Codrington, The Melan- 
esians^ pp. 244 SJ. 

' R. H. Codrington, op. eit. p, 
245. However, Dr. Codrington adds. : 
“ Still cases arc known in the Banks’ 
Islands where two widowers live 
with one widow, and she is called 
wife to both, any child she may have 


being called the child of both. Such 
cohabitation, however, is not so much 
marriage as a convenient arrangement 
for people who find themselves alone 
in later life" {op. cit. pp. 245 sq.). 
The writer mentions a few more excep- 
tions or apparent exceptions. 
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other people with a supply of their totem animals or plants 
to eat. However, this Octopus family in x^urora have no 
scruple about eating the fish from which they take their 
name, nor do they trace their descent from it.’ If this is 
totemism, it is totemism in decay. Again, in Lifu, one of r^ad 
the IxOyalty Islands, when a father was about to die, he * 

might tell his family what sort of animal he would be after butterflies, 
his death, it might be a bird or a butterfly. Henceforth 
creatures of that sort would be sacred to his family, who 
would neither hurt nor kill one of them. If a member of 
the family happened to light on one of the sacred birds or 
butterflies or whatever it might be, he would say, “ That is 
papa ” and offer him a coco-nut." Similar customs occur, 
as we shall see, in the Solomon Islands. Such beliefs and 
practices clearly tend to establish totemi.sm or something 
which resembles totemism so closely that it might 
indistinguishable from it ; for if the prohibition to kill and 
eat the sacred animal became hereditary in a family and 
were explained by a transformation of an ancestor into the 
animal, such a family would be to all intents a totem clan. 

But to this point we shall return later on. 

Further, in some parts of the Banks’ Islands and the of 
New Hebrides certain of the natives believe that their life 
is associated with a material object, whether an animal, a Hunks 
plant, or an inanimate thing, which might be described as ufa/theT ’ 
their personal or individual totem. In Mota, one of the ■' 

Banks’ Islands, such a personal totem, if we may call it so, 
is named an ata/ or a tanianiti ; in Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, it is called a tinnii \ and it is highly significant >, hie- 1, 
that the first two of these terms {(ttai and tauianiu') are in ‘''"- 
different islands the accepted equivalents* of the English 
“soul."^ The following is Dr. Codrington’s account of these 
curious objects, in which a portion of a man’s life, or what 
has been called his external soul, is apparently supposed to 
reside : “ The use of the word atai in Mota seems properly 
and originally to hav'c been to signify something peculiarly 


* R. H. Codrington, Tkt Milan- 
esiaus, p. 26. 

“ B Tylmr, “ Remarks on 
ism,’’ Jourua! of the 
Institute, xxviii. (1899; P- 147, quot- 
VOL. II 


ing a n'-te of Mr. '•^leigh of LiHi. 

^ R. fl. Codrington, I hr M \xh- 
[Ip. 24<J, 251. The word f«T 
soul " in Mota ij, utaty in Aurora it 
is tamamii. 

G 
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and intimately connected with a person and sacred to him, 
something that he has set his fancy upon when he has seen 
it in what has seemed to him a wonderful manner, or some 
one has shewn it to him as such. Whatever the thing 
might be the man believed it to be the reflection of his own 
personality ; he and his atai flourished, suffered, lived and 
died together. But the word must not be supposed to have 
been borrowed from this use and applied secondarily to 
describe the soul ; the word carries a sense with it which is 
applicable alike to that second self, the visible object so 
mysteriously connected with the man, and to this invisible 
second self which we call the soul. There is another Mota 
word, tainaniu, which has almost if not quite the same 
meaning as atai has when it describes something animate or 
^ inanimate which a man has come to believe to have an 
"•tl^tence intimately connected with his own. The word 
tamanm may be taken as properly ‘ likeness,’ and the noun 
^lodeof form of the adverb tauia, as, like. It was not every one in 
procuring JVIota who had his tamaniu : only some men fancied that 
they had this relation to a lizard, a snake, or it might be a 
stone ; sometimes the thing was sought for and found by 
drinking the infusion of certain leaves and heaping together 
the dregs ; then whatever living thing was first seen in or 
upon the heap was the tamaniu. It was watched but not 
fed or worshipped ; the natives believed that it came at call, 
and that the life of the man was bound up with the life of 
his tamaniu, if a living thing, or with its safety ; should it 
die, or if not living get broken or be lost, the man would 
die. Hence in case of sickness they would send to see if 
the tamaniu was safe and well. This vvord has never been 
used apparently Tor the soul in Mota ; but in Aurora in the 
New Hebrides it is the accepted equivalent. It Ts well 
worth observing that both the atai and the tamaniu, and it 
may be added the Motlav talegi, is something which has a 
substantial existence of its own, as when a snake or stone is 
a man's atai or tamaniu ; a soul then when called by these 
names is conceived of as something in a way substantial.” ^ 
Again, the word 7tunu “ is used in Aurora to describe the 
fancied relation of an infant to some thing or person from 
^ R. H. Codrington, Tke Melanesians^ pp. 250 sq. 
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which or from whom its origin is somehow derived. A woman 
before her child is born fancies that a cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, 
or .some such thing has some original connexion with her 
infant. When the child is born it is the nunu of the cocoa- 
nut, or whatever it may be, and as it grows up it must by 
no means eat that J;hing, or it will be ill ; no one thinks that 
there is any real connexion in the way of parentage, but the 
child is a kind of echo. There is another way in which a 
child is the nunu of a person deceased. Thus Arudulewari 
is the nunu of a boy whom his mother brought up and who 
was much beloved by her. This boy died not long before 
Arudulewari was born, and then the mother believmd that 
her foster-child had wished to come back to her, and that 
the infant was his nunu. But Arudulewari is not that 
person, nor, as he says, is his soul supposed to be the soul 
of the dead bo)- ; he himself is the nunu, the echo 
reflection of him. So Vilemalas, a name which means 
‘ Bring-the-day-after,’ was born after an adopted child of 
his mother’s had been killed and not brought back till the 
day after, and he is the nimu of the .slain person come in 
his place. In Mota there is no such use of nunuai} but 
there is a notion that a man may have something not 
exactly his atai or famanat, with which he is originally 
connected. A man will scatter money into a deep pool 
among the rocks on the shore into which the tide is pouring, 
a sacred place ; he will call on his near forefathers, dive in, 
and seat himself upon the bottom. If he sees anything 
there, a crab or cuttle-fish perhaps, he fancies that is his 
real origin and beginning ; he gets nmna, supernatural power, 
from it, and pigs will multiply to him.” ' 

This instructive account of the things with which some 
Melanesians believe their life to be mysteriously united 


^ Muniuz? i'' file form \\hich the 
won! niiHK ha^ in Mota. It iliere 
meanb an “abiding nr recurrent imj)re>- 
sion on the sen^-es.” “ man who 
has. heard some 'Startling -cream in the 
course (if the dai has it ringing in hi-> 
ears : the scream is over and the sound 
is gone, but the uunwv remains ; a 
man fishing for dying* fi-h paddics all 
day abme in his canoe with a long 
light line fastened round his neck ; he 


lies down tired at night and feels the 
line pulling as if a were caught, 
though the line is no longer on his 
neck : this is the nutiu>2i of the line. 
To the nat^^e it is not a mere fancy, it 
is real, but it has no form or ^uh-tance ” 
(R. n. Codrington, I h^' Afo.’uHt'iafis, 
PP “5* 

- R. H. < 1 Hiring',, iTi. 7 'h J/rdo;- 

, I p. 252 A 
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suggests points of comparison with totemism or with beliefs 
akin to totemism elsewhere. A distinction must apparently 
be drawn between the atai and the taDianiu of Mota on the 
one side and the niiuii of Aurora on the other ; for whereas 
the atai and tanianin are acquired by a man for himself, the 
HiDiH is determined for him by his mother at birth or rather 
' before it. Hence, while the atai and the tanianiu correspond 
closely to the personal totem of the Australians and the per- 
sonal totem or vianitoo of the North American Indians,^ the 
>1117111 resembles in some respects the ordinary clan totems of 
the Central Australians, since like them it is determined 
before birth by the fancy of the mother, and appears like 
them to be, at least in some cases, a reincarnation of the 
spirit of a dead person. For even though the natives may 
be serious in asserting that persons born like Arudulewari 
■aed Vilemalas are not the actual reincarnation but only the 
“ echo ” or reflection ” of the dead children who have •' come 
back ” or been “ brought back ” to the mother, yet it seems 
most probable that such beliefs are only a slightly modified 
form of a real belief in the reincarnation of the dead. And 
if the nuHH may be or may formerly have been the spirit of 
a dead person reborn from the mother’s womb, what are we 
to say when the itumt is a coco-nut, a bread-fruit, or some 
such thing ? Analogy suggests that in these cases the nut, 
or the fruit, or whatever it was, may in like manner have 
been supposed to enter into the mother and impregnate her ; 
in fact that her child may have been thought to be nothing 
but the nut, or the fruit, or whatever it was, disguised in 
human form. Similar stories of the impregnation of women 
by fruits and so forth are world-wide," and no doubt they 
rest ultimately bn a real belief that such things can happen. 
Thus the nunii of Aurora confirms, or at all events is'" explic- 
able by, the primitive theory of conception which appears to 
lie at the root of totemism. Hence if the facts recorded by 
Dr. Codrington are not totemism of the ordinary type, they 


^ See ab'ive, ve>i. i. pp. 49 4 *- 

sq., 482 -q., 4S9 497 sq. The 

cu.stDm of the personal totem Kfnanitoo 
or guardian spirit) of the North Ameri- 
can In'lians will be fully described in 
the third volume of this work. 

See E. S. llartland, Tre Legend 


of Verst i. (London, 1894) pp. 71 
sqq. \ my note on I’ausanias, \ii. 17. 
II (vol, iv. pp. 138-140), and the 
additional references, m inv Adonis, 
.\tti\, Osiriq, Second Editnui (Lomlon, 
I 907 )» P- 79 > note 2. 
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nevertheless seem to throw light on the origin of the whole 
system. 

Lastly, in Vate or Fate, one of the most southerly of the Trace of 
New Hebrides, a trace of totemism may perhaps be detected 
in the statement tliat “ household gods were supposed to 
be present in tha shape of stones, trees, fish, and fowls. 

These incarnations were never eaten by their respective 
worshippers.” ' 

Since the foregoing discussion of traces of totemism in Dr.RucrVs 
Southern Melanesia was written and printed, I have received 
through the courtesy of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers an early copy m Mci.i- 
of his paper “ Totemism in Polynesia and Melanesia,” which 
embodies the results of investigations made by him per- 
sonally in these regions in the year 1908. The results are 
part of the work done by Dr. Rivers for the Percy Slad^n 
Trust Expedition. His evidence and conclusions both 
tend, as it appears to me, to confirm the inferences which 
I had drawn independently from Dr. Codrington's testimony. 
Accordingly I shall leave the foregoing discussion as I wrote 
it, and shall now embody the new facts which the recent 
enquiries of Dr. Rivers have brought to light." 

In the Reef Islands,® which form part of the Santa Cruz Totpmism 
group, the people are divided into a number of e.xogamous 
classes or clans, each of them with one or more kinds of [lart of thp 
animals which the members of the class or clan are forbidden ‘„rou'rj 
to eat. The exogamous classes are called n/ata, and each 
has its own special name. Dr. Rivers heard of eight such 
classes, though they are not all found on all of the island.^. 

In the island of Nukap the classes are four in number and 
bear the names of Pclembo, Pependal, Pcnvel, and Pelengam. 

In the island of Peleni they are five in number and bear the 
names of Pelembo, Pependal, Pelewe, Pekuli, and Pepali. 

Dr. Rivers does not mention the rule of descent of the 
classes, but we conjecture that as eksewhere in Melanesia 

^ In colIecMn:^ the fnllr.uini; informa- 
tion Dr Ki^eis uas much helped by 
member- of the mi'-Mon, especially by 
the Rev. \V. b Durrad and the Rev. 

c i:. box. 


^ G. Turner. .Si7Wf\.' (London, 1884), 
P- 334- 

^ Sec Dr. W. II. R. Rner.N, “Totem- 
ism in Polyne-ia and Melanesia, 
Journal of the Royal Anlhtcyolo^i^al 
Institute, xxxix. (1909I pp- 


r 
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children belong to the class of their mother. Members 
of the Pelembo class may not cat eels, and on Nukap 
this prohibition applies both to sea eels and to fresh water 
eels. On the island of Teleni, however, members of the 
Pelembo class draw a distinction between sea eels and 
fresh water eels ; for while none of them- will eat sea eels, 
some of them will eat fresh water eels, though others will 
not, opinions differing as to whether the salt water and the 
fresh water species are the same or different animals. The 
very raising of this question of zoological classification 
suggests that totemism is here breaking down. Another 
indication of this falling away from totemic orthodoxy is 
that the Pelembo people in the same island of Peleni partake 
of turtle, while their stricter brethren in the island of Nukap 
do not. However, even in Peleni turtle is tabooed to the 
Pelembo people when sickness is rife ; which shews how old 
superstitions revive in times of distress. Members of the 
Pelewe class in Peleni may not eat the flying fox {peke) nor 
the stingray {/at) nor a fish called azvau, which is perhaps a 
Scorpoena. The forbidden animals of the other classes or 
clans are all fishes, the species of which Dr. Rivers was not 
able to identify. The islanders believe vaguely in their 
descent from the forbidden animals. They have common 
houses for the men, and apparently each exogamous class 
or clan {maia') should have its own men’s house (a/a/au), 
though at the present time members of different classes live 
together in the same house. Thus it appears that the Reef 
Islanders have totemism of the ordinary sort characterised 
by exogamy of the totemic clans or classes and prohibitions 
to eat the totemic animals.’ 

Further, in the Santa Cruz group Dr. Rivers ascertained 
the existence of normal totemism in the small island of 
Temotu, at the north-west corner of the larger island of 
Ndeni, and his informants were confident that the institution 
was general in Santa Cruz. They knew of four exogamous 
classes or clans called tiau in their own island ; one of the 
classes is named after a fish called mbu, another after the 
shark {mbtea), another after a red fish like the trumpeter-fish 

^ \V. H. R. Rivers, ‘•Totemism in the Royal Anthropologual Institute^ 
Polynesia and Melanesia," of xxxlx. (1909) pp, 164 ly. 
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{lubembld), and another after the pawpaw' {ianibad). Each 
class or clan believes itself to be descended from the sort of 
animal from which it takes its name. The people who have 
the red fish {mbt'mbla) for their totem are said to have red 
eyes, thus resembling their totemic animal. But in addition 
to their totems J:he members of each class or clan are 
forbidden to eat certain other kinds of animals or plants. 

Thus the mbu people, besides the fish of that name, may 
not eat the octopus (ino), a sea-snake {vo), a red yam 
{jiingiamb'), and the fowl {kio). The mbe)nbla people may 
not eat the turtle {ini), the londoi, a sea crayfish, the octopus, 
and a big banana {papindo). The Shark {mbiid) people 
may not eat that part of a shark’s flesh which lies under the 
black part of its skin ; whereas they are free to eat the flesh 
which lies under the white skin near the tail. No man may 
marry a woman of his own class or clan {nan)} 

The existence of totemism in the Santa Cruz group, as \v. joest s 
Dr. Rivers afterwards learned, had already been reported by . 

Mr. Wilhelm Joest. That traveller found the islanders totemism 
divided into twelve exogamous and totemic classes or clans ^^^ta Cru* 
{nau), each named after a species of animals or plants, which islands, 
members of the particular class or clan are forbidden to eat. 

The prohibited animals or plants are as follows ; the shark 
{mlnid), the dolphin {natii), the whale {betild), the dog {knit), 
the pigeon {mbd), the fowl {kid), three fishes {nidda, mbu, 
vibilld), the pawpaw {talad), and two other plants (the niaka 
and kanalapiti). It is believed that any one who eats the 
prohibited fishes or the pigeon will fall to pieces, his teeth 
dropping out ; while he who has a plant for his totem is 
forbidden to dig it as well as to eat it. Persons who have 
the dog for their totem may not give any'o? their food to a 
dog. Further, no man will utter any word of which the 
name of his totem forms part’ 

Thus the combined evidence of Mr. Joest and Dr. Rivers 
clearly proves the existence of norma! totemism in the 
Santa Cruz group. We see among these islanders what 

' W. H. R. Rivers, “Tutemisra in ^ \V. Joest, reported V^y A. Baessler, 

Polynesia and Melanesia,” of hexie SudseC'EUder 1900), pp. 

the Royal Anthropological Institute^ 386-3SS. 
xxxix. (1909) pp. 165 sq. 
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Dr. Rivers calls the cardinal signs of totemism, namely 
exogamous classes or clans named after animals or plants, a 
belief in the descent of members of the classes or clans from 
their eponymous animals or plants, and a prohibition to eat 
these animals or plants. 

Further, Dr. Rivers with the help o£ the Rev. W. J. 
Durrad ascertained the existence of normal totemism in the 
i.sland of Vanikolo. The islanders are divided into ten 
exogamous and totemic classes or clans, each named after 
its totem. The totems are as follow's ; a kind of fish {mere ) ; 
the hermit crab {vesenamaka) ; the stingray {vere) ; a kind 
of fish inomerue) ; the sea- lion {tve) ; a mullet (zeanue) ; 
water {zi'ire) ; fire {nepie) ; a bowl {tegmetc) ; and grass 
{ambumi). Whenever the totem is a fish, members of the 
class or clan are forbidden to eat it ; but the restrictions 
laid on people whose totems are not fish are various. Thus 
Water people may not drink the water of a certain bubbling 
pool ; Grass people may not walk on grass ; and Bowl 
people may not eat food prepared in a bowl. Only the 
Fire people seem to be subject to no taboo. In all cases 
people trace their descent from their totem. Thus Fish 
people are descended from fishes ; Water people are de- 
scended from water ; Fire people are descended from a fire 
which can still be seen ; Grass people are descended from 
grass which gave birth to a female child ; and Bowl people 
are descended from a child who floated to their island in a 
bowl. Thus it is quite clear, as Dr. Rivers observes, that in 
this district, in the heart of Melanesia, we have genuine 
totemism.^ 

Again, far away from the Santa Cruz group, Dr. Rivers 
was informed by' the Rev. Dr. J. W. Mackenzie of what 
appears to be normal totemism in the island of Efate, 
one of the most southerly islands of the New Hebrides 
group. For these islanders are divided into ten or more 
exogamous classes called tiaflak, each of which takes its 
name from a plant or animal. The following are the 
totems, as we may call them, from which the classes or 
clans derive their names; (i) the 7iamakaur, a tuber like 

* \V. IT. R. Rivers, ‘‘Totemism in tke Royal Anthropolo'Aca! Institute^ 
Polyne-^ia and .Melanesia,** yevz/iz/tz/ of xxvix. (1909) pp. 166 :y. 
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the arrowroot ; (2) the taro ; (3) the yam ; (4) the coco- 
nut ; (5j the breadfruit ; (6) the ier, a kind of fungus ; 

(7) the nainal, a kind of wild yam ; (8) the nifa, a plant 
with large leaves like those of the banana ; (9) the kram, a 
shell; and (i<^) the iviit, the octopus. We are not told 
whether the mejyibers of these exogamous classes are 
forbidden to eat the plants or animals from which they take 
their names. In any case, as Dr. Rivers rightly observes, 
the association of exogamous divisions with eponymous 
plants and animals makes it highly probable that these 
divisions are totemic clans of the ordinary sort’ 

But while Dr. Rivers has thus proved the e.xistence of in the 
normal totemism both in the Santa Cruz group to the 
north of the New Hebrides and in the island of Efate to there 
the south of it, he failed, after very full enquiries, to di.scover ' 

any evidence of the institution in the Northern New Hebrides, from which 
namely in the Banks’ and Torres Island.s. However, 5,, 

though he did not find the institution itself, he made a de'cioped. 
very interesting discov'ery ; for he found among these 
islanders, particularly among the natives of Mota and 
Motlav, a series of beliefs and customs from which a 
system of totemism pure and simple, that is, of totemism 
stripped of its later adjunct, e.xogamy, might easily 
have been developed. As the discovery is of great 

importance for its bearing on the whole question of the 
origin of totemism, it will be best to report it at full 
length in the discoverer’s own words. Dr. Rivers writes 
as follows : — -■ 

“Though developed totemism thus appears to be absent, Dr.Rucr.c 
there was found in the Banks’ Islands a group of beliefs 
which are of the greatest interest in coTn'iection with the customs 
possible origin of totemism. In these islands devoid of the’*"' ' 

developed institution there exist beliefs which seem to 
furnish the most natural starting point for totemism, beliefs 


• W. f[. R. Rivert. “Totemism m 
IV)Iyne'>ia an<l Melanesia, ' cj 

tke Royal Authro^oloyi' til fu'tiintij 
xxxi'c. (1909) p. 172. I had already 
indicafed the probable presence of 
totemism in Efate (Fate) on the 
strength of Dr. fie'Wge Turners evi- 
dence, who tells us that the hah and 


fowls in which the h'.tusehnid gods ’’ 
were incarnate were not eaten by their 
worshipper'. See ah-Ae. p. S5. That 
statement c.:impletes the eMdence for 
totemism in Efate. 

- \V, II. K. Rivers, rp, ,at. pp. 

i73'*75* 
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which Dr. Frazer has been led by the Australian evidence 
to regard as the origin of the in.stitution. 

In Mota “In the island of Mota in the Banks’ group there are 

edibir many individuals who are not permitted by the custom of 
an mulls the island to eat the flesh of certain animals nor to eat 
artftiboocd Certain fruits nor touch certain trees. The ground for the 
to certain prohibition in most cases is that the person is believed to be 
because ^^e animal or fruit in question, his mother having received 
their some influence from the animal or plant at conception or at 

mothers are . • i r 

supposed some other period oi pregnancy, 

to hace^ << The course of events is usually as follows : a woman 

a certain sitting dowD in her garden or in the bush or on the shore 
influence finds an animal or fruit in her loincloth. She takes it up 

from the . . ^ 

particular and Carries it to the village, where she asks the meaning of 
appearance. The people say that she will giv'e birth to 
fruit before a child who will have the characters of this animal or even, 
the child ^PP^ared, would be himself or herself the animal. The 
woman then takes the creature back to the place where she 
had found it and places it in its proper home ; if it is a 
land animal on the land ; if a water animal in the pool or 
stream from which it had probably come. She builds up a 
wall round it and goes to visit and feed it every day. After 
a time the animal will disappear, and it is believed that that 
is because the animal has at the time of its disappearance 
entered into the woman. It seemed quite clear that there 
was no belief in physical impregnation on the part of the 
animal, nor of the entry of a material object in the form of 
the animal into her womb, but so far as I could gather, an 
animal found in this way was regarded as more or less 
supernatural, a spirit animal and not one material, from the 
beginning. 

“It has happened in the memorj' of an old man now 
living on Mota that a woman who has found an animal in 
her loincloth has carried it carefully in her closed hands to 
the village, but that when she has opened her hands to 
show it to the people, the animal has gone, and in this case 
it was believed that the entry had taken place while the 
woman was on her way from the bush to the village. 

“ I could not find out what interval usually elapses 
between the disappearance of the animal and the birth of 
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the child, but this did not seem to be regarded as a matter 
of importance, for it was clear that this belief was not 
accompanied by any ignorance of the physical role of the 
human father, and that the father played the same part in 
conception asJn cases of birth unaccompanied by an animal 
appearance. found it impossible to get definitely the 

belief as to the nature of the influence exerted by the 
animal on the woman, but it must be remembered that 
any belief of this kind can hardly have escaped the many 
years of European influence and Christian teaching which 
the people of this group have received. It is doubtful 
whether even a prolonged investigation of this point could 
now elicit the original belief of the people about the nature 
of the influence. 

“ When the child is born it is regarded as being in some Thi^^chiUi, 
sense the animal or fruit which had been found and tended 
by the mother. The child may not eat the animal during "ah the 
the whole of its life, and if it does so, will suffer serious 
illness, if not death. If it is a fruit which has been found tt'w 
the child may not eat this fruit or touch the tree on which 
it grows, the latter restriction remaining in those cases in 
which the fruit is inedible. Thus a fruit used as a taboo 
mark would be useless for this purpose to one who owed to 
it his origin. 

“ A case has occurred quite recently in which a girl 
unwittingly offended against the prohibition. She was an 
eel-child, and when quite young had gone to fish with some 
companions on the shore. They caught some fish including 
an eel, and all were cooked by them on the shore in the 
same pot, and were then eaten. A few hours afterwards 
the child began to rave and became" quite mad. The 
people inquired into the doings of the child and found that 
she had not eaten any part of the eel, but only the fish 
cooked in the same pot, and this was held to be sufficient to 
have produced her condition. 

“ I inquired into the idea at the bottom of the prohibi- 
tion of the animal as food, and it appeared to be that the 
person would be eating himself. It seemed that the act 
would be regarded as a kind of cannibalism. It was 
evident that there is a belief in the most intimate relation 
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not only belief in descent from the totem, but also the 
ambiguity which so often accompanies this belief. Thus 
in the Eastern Solomons we have seen that while acknow- 
ledging their descent from the totem-animal, the people 
regard this animal rather as the representative of a human 
ancestor than as the ancestor itself.* This oelief becomes 
perfectly natural if the ancestor has two natures, one human 
and the other animal ; if he is, as in the Banks’ Islands, 
an animal in human form. The characteristic features of 
totemism become perfectly natural if the institution has 
grown out of such a belief as that of the Banks’ islanders, 
or the similar beliefs suggested by Dr. Frazer.” 

This highly instructive and important evidence of Dr. 
Rivers suggests some remarks. In the first place the 
customs and beliefs described by him in Mota and Motlav 
are clearly equivalent to the nunu customs and beliefs 
described by Dr. Codrington in Aurora, another of the 
New Hebrides ; and Dr. Rivers’s account confirms on all 
points the interpretation which I had given independently 
of the nunu' 

In the second place it is to be observed that if only 
all the inhabitants of Mota and Motlav imagined them- 
selves to have been conceived and born in this fashion, and 
if they all observed the corresponding taboos, we should 
have what may be called a totemic system which would 
resemble very closely the totemic system of the Arunta and 
other tribes of Central Australia. For in that case every 
man, woman, and child would believe himself to be for all 
practical purposes the incarnation in human form of a spirit 
animal or plant which had entered into his or her mother’s 
womb at some time during pregnancy ; for in the circum- 
stances described by Dr. Rivers the spirit animal or plant 
is apparently not supposed to enter her at the actual 
moment of impregnation but always at some other time. 
The main differences between the beliefs of the Australians 
and the Melanesians in this respect are two. First, whereas 
according to the Melanesians the thing which enters the 


^ See below, pp. 104 sg. 

- See above, pp. 83-85, where my 
interpretation of the nunu stands as it 


was printed before I received Dr. 
Rivers's paper on the subject. 
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woman is a spirit animal or plant, according to the 
Australians it is a spirit child, the reincarnation of an 
ancestor who is associated rather than identified with an 
animal or plant. But this distinction is after all a very- 
slender one ; for we are expressly told that to the thinking 
of the Arunta the ancestors who are thus born again “ are 
so intimately associated with the animals or plants the 
name of which they bear that an alcheringa man of, say, 
the kangaroo totem may sometimes be spoken of either 
as a man-kangaroo or as a kangaroo-man. The identity 
of the human individual is often sunk in that of the animal 
or plant from which he is supposed to have originated.” * 
Second, the other main distinction between the Australian 
and the Melanesian beliefs is, that whereas the Australians 
believe the unborn spirits of their totemic ancestors to be 
distributed over the country at certain definite spots, each 
of which as a rule is inhabited by the spirits of only one 
totem, the Melanesians appear to imagine the unborn spirits 
of their totemic animals and plants to be under no such 
local restrictions, but to be free to enter into women any- 
where. In this respect, therefore, the Melanesians occupy 
precisely the stage of thought which on purely theoretical 
grounds I postulated as the one immediately antecedent 
to the stage at present occupied by the Arunta and other 
Central Australian tribes ; in fact the Melanesian system 
is exactly what I called “ the original pattern, the absol- 
utely primitive type of totemism.” ' At the present day, 
it is true, the system is not universally diffused among 
the islanders ; many, but not all, of them believe themselves 
to have been thus conceived by their mothers, and accord- 
ingly many, but not all, of them observe Vhs totemic taboos 
which such a mode of conception entails with regard to 
the particular kind of animal or plant with which each 
person so brought into the world believes himself to be 
identified. But when vve remember that the islanders have 
for many years been subjected to European influence and 
missionary teaching, we may reasonably surmise that the 
system which now partially obtains among them was 

^ Spencer and Giilen, NaUze Ttz'>fs above, vol. i. p. iSS. 

0/ Central Australia, p. Up. See ^ See above, vo!. i. -pp. 157-162. 
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formerly universal, in other words, that in the old days 
every man, woman, and child believed himself or herself 
to have been thus conceived and to be thus related to a 
particular species of animals or plants, which accordingly 
he or she respected as their kinsfolk, K that was so, 
it becomes probable that the knowledge which these 
Melanesians now possess of the part played by the father 
in the begetting of children was learned by them from 
Europeans, and that formerly they were as ignorant of 
it as many Australian tribes are to this day. 

In Moti.iv Amongst the Melanesians we may perhaps detect an 
there IS an j^pp^oach to the characteristic Australian distribution of the 

approach •r ^ 

to the local uiiborn spirits among local totem centres ; for we have seen 
centres of l^at in Motlav, when a woman wishes to conceive a child 
the.-\!unta. of a particular sort, she resorts to a place known to be 
^ frequented by spirit animals or plants of the kind which 
she desires the infant to resemble. In the case mentioned 
by Dr. Rivers the place frequented by light coloured crabs, 
to which women repair in order to receive spirits of light 
coloured crabs into their wombs, is hardly distinguishable 
from what the Arunta would call an oknanikilla or local 
totem centre of a Crab clan.' 

uedo Thus the conceptional totemism, as we may call it, of 

"hcUvTm Banks’ Islanders presents many points of resemblance 
.McLincsia, to the conceptiona! totemism of the Arunta and other tribes 
Central Central Australia. But on one point of fundamental 

.-tuitr.-iici, importance our information in regard to the system of the 
Banks’ Islanders is unfortunately defective. Dr. Rivers 
marry ,i omitted to enquire whether a man may or may not marry a 
the same Woman who has the same conceptional totem as himself ; 
concep- whether, for example, an Eel man is allowed or forbidden 
totem .as to marry an Eel woman. In other words, we do not know 
himself. whether the Banks’ Islanders apply the rule of exogamy to 

ButwtMTiav , , xrr j j ^ 

conjecture their conceptional totems as they do to the two great social 
frwio do classes {veil) into which they are divided. Dr. Rivers has 
so, .since written to Melanesia to enquire into the matter, and it is to 
ceptiormi hoped that information will be forthcoming which will 
totems .are clear up the ambiguity. Meantime the question remains in 
urv If' suspense. Arguing from analogy, I conjecture that the 

^ As to these oknanikilla, see above, vol. i. pp. 189 sqq. 
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Banks’ Islanders, like the Arunta and other Central Australian tho con- 
tribes, do not apply the rule of exogamy to their conccptional 
totems, in fact, that their conceptional totemism has noi>"stto 
influence whatever on marriage. The reason why, like the 
Arunta, they should keep their totemism quite distinct from i'i.,ncc 

, . „ , f cl seen 

their exogamy is> ii my interpretation ot exogamy be correct, a,,, loe.- * 
very simple. It is that e.xogamv was devised to prevent vciEtimui 
the marriage of certain kinsmen with their kinsw'omeii, and 
that this object could not be acliieved by applj’ing the rule ‘"'.j'ltr Ei 
of exogamy to totemic groups which, like tho.se of the Vn.ot.Eiu 
Ranks’ Islanders and the Central Australians, arc not 
hereditary. For example, with conceptional totemism such 
as we find it in these two regions, we may have a family 
consisting of a Crab father, a Lizard mother, a Rat '^on, and 
an Eel daughter. Now if you wish to prevent tlic brother 
from marrving his .sister, the father from marr\-ing his 
daughter, and the mother from marrj ing her son, it is clear 
that v’ou cannot do it by laying down a rule that no man 
may marry a woman of his own totem. For this rule, even 
if strictly observed, would still leave the Rat brother free to 
marry his Eel .sister, the Crab father free to marry his Eel 
daughter, and the Lizard mother free to marry her Rat son. 

That is why, as I have already pointed out,' the Arunta 

and other Central Au.straiian tribes, retaining the primitive 

system of conceptional totemism, have not applied the rule * * 

of exogamy to their totemic clans, which accordingly have 

no influence whatever on marriage ; and that is wh\- I 

conjecture that the Banks’ Islanders in like manner, who 

have a similar sy.stem of conceptional totemism, do not apply 

the rule of exogamy to the groups of per-on.s who have the 

same conceptional totems, though they do,»Rke the Central 

Australians, apply the rule rigidly to the two great hereditary 

classe.s into w'hich the whole community is divided. 

If my conjecture should [wove to be correct, it is obviou.s 
that the resemblance between the conceptional totemism of 
the Banks’ Islanders and that of the Central Australians 
would be very close indeed ; and we .should have fresh and 
strong confirmation of the view, which I have advocated, 
that the two institutions of exogamy and totemism are in 
^ Vol. L 165 >./. 
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their nature and oriyin entirely distinct from and independent 
of each other. Whether these things are so or not, will 
hang ill large measure on the answer to be given to Dr. 
Rivers's question. I hope that the answer may yet come in 
time to find a place later on in this work. 

Another observation suggested by Dr.^Rivers's important 
discoveries is this. If he is right, as I believe him to be, in 
thinking that the beliefs and customs of the Kanlis’ Islanders 
with regard to conception practically amount to totemism in 
embryo, it becomes very difficult to draw a sharp line of 
distinction between what I call the clan totem and the 
individual or personal totem. For it seems clear that 
on the Alota. as on the Arunta, .system the relation between 
a man and his totem is one and the same whether he is the 
only man who stands in that relation to tiie totemic animal 
or whether there are a multitude of people who do so. For 
example, if in any community there are fifty people who 
claim to be Eels because the spirit of an eel entered into 
their mothers ; and if there be one solitary man who claims 
to be a Hermit Crab because the spirit of a hermit crab 
entered into his mother, shall we say tliat tlie fifty Eel 
people have got the cel for their totem, and that the one 
solitary Hermit Crab nian has not got the hermit crab for 
his totem, merely becau.se there is only one of him, while 
there are fifty of the others? It is hardly right thus to 
discriminate between kind.s on the ground of a merely 
numerical difference. If we call the eel the clan totem of 
the fifty, we seem bound to call the hermit crab the 
individual or personal totem of the one. And it is to be 
remembered that with the conceptional mode of determining 
the totems, wniih was probably in all cases the original 
mode, it is very much a matter of accident whether a 
totemic group expands into a multitude or dwindles away to 
one or nothing. If many pregnant women happen to be 
visited, say, by butterflies, then there will be many Butterfly 
men and women born, and the Butterfly clan will be strong 
accordingly ; and if only one pregnant woman happens to 
be visited by, say, a flying fox, then there will be only one 
Flying Fox man or woman in the community. But 
accident or fashion (for we have seen that women have their 
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tastes in such niattersj might eB.-iily determine that thc^e 
proportions should be reversed, so that h'iying boxes should 
swell into a powerful clan and Butterflies be reduced to a 
single specimen. In short in truly primitive totemism the 
distinction bet’-^cen a clan totem and an individual totem is 
merely one ol'^'^unibet ; the clan totem is the totem of 
man}', the individual totem is the totem of few or one. 

]''urther, it may be observed that a .s}'.stem of concep- A s[rl!! 
tional totemism like that of the Arimta and the Banks’ * 
Islanders leaves a good deal of freedom to the women in i -t' miMii 
determining what shall be the totem of their child. l''or' ''‘,' 
in Alotlav, as we saw, a woman will visit the place which i ■ <iivui to 
is known to be frequented by a particular sort of animal, 
in order that the spirit of one of these animals ma}- enter 
her womb and be born in luimaii form. It is probable that ,,f th.il 
this ch.oice is often e.xcrciscd bx' women in .similar circiim- ' '''i'''' 
stances ; hence it would be easy for a mother to arrange , ,,.y the 
that her child should be of b.cr own or of her husbantl'-s 

I'l '•'•lull Ot - 

totem, and s(.) to initiate descent ot the totem either in the i'.,. 
maternal or in the paternal line. This is another waj- in',’,''*”;'',','', 
which purely conceptional totemism might easily pa.ss into "r ir, tis' 
hereditar}' totemism ; wlierea.s it is ver}- diflicult to imagine ' 
how a sy.stem of hereditary totemism could ever develope 
or degenerate into a system of conceptional totemi.'in pure 
and simple. This is, as I have already pointed out, a reason 
for holding that the conceptional totemism of the tribes in 
the centre of Australia is older than the hereditary totemism 
of the coastal tribe.s,’ 

Lastly, it is not without significance that the taboos *I IB t.l! flO* 
imposed by conceptional totemism on the Banks' Llandcrs ","','7”' 
come into operation from birth and not mcreTy from puberty. 9 

Even children must strictly abstain from eating their totems ’',,7' ’7". 
or they will suffer severely if they partake of the forbidden '-po a,., i. 
food. The reason for the abstinence is, on Dr. Rivers’s 7,,' .V ' 
shewing, very simple; it is that each person identifies him- ps!- 
self so completely with the animal or plant, which is his 
totem, that were he to eat it he would be in a manner 
eating him.self. Thus the abstinence from the flesh of the 
animal or from the fruit of the p’ant has no relation to 
’ See abmvc, D \-]\ ’42 
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marriage, as we might suspect it of having if it did not 
come into operation till puberty. This so far confirms the 
conclusion wlrich 1 have conjecturally reached, that among 
the Banks' Islanders, as among the Arunta and kindred 
tribes of Central Australia, the two institutiQUs of totemism 
and exogamy are totally distinct. If that yunclusion should 
prove to be correct, we should accordingly in both these 
regions enjoy the great advantage of being able to study 
the two systems separately ; for in both regions, if I am 
right, e.xogamy has crossed but not confused the totemic 
scent. With these two example^ before us of totemism and 
exogamy e.xisting side by side, yet not commingling, in 
the same community, it should be as easy for u.s to dis- 
criminate between the institutions in theory as it obviously 
is for the natives to distinguish between them in practice. 

Some fresh information was further procured by Dr. 
Rivers with regard to the tamaniu of the Banks’ Lslanders, 
which has already been described on the authority of Dr. 
Codrington.' The tamaniu, says Dr. Rivers, i.s at the same 
time a person’s familiar and his lii'e-token. When any one 
wishes to obtain a tamaniu he resorts to a wizard who has 
supernatural power (mana) in such matters or who is the 
hereditary posse.ssor of a stone endued with magic virtue. 
The wizard then solemnly extracts the juice of certain 
Icave.s, drinks it, and deposits the leaves in some cleft of 
the rocks, where they cannot be reached by salt water. 
The people wait till the leaves stink and then watch the 
cleft to see some animal come out. When the creature 
appears, it is regarded as the tamanm of the person on 
whose behalf the rite has been performed. It is taken up, 
put in a suitable' place, and visited from time to time. No 
man will eat an animal of the same sort as his ta7)ianiu. 

The creature is supposed to perform two functions, a 

maleficent and a beneficent. In its maleficent character 
it acts as a minister of vengeance, attacking the enemies 
of its master at his desire communicated through the wizard 
who procured it originally for him. Thus, if it is an eel, 

it will bite its master’s foes ; if it is a shark, it will swallow 

them. On the other hand, when the owmer of the tamaniu 

* Sec above, pp. 8i sqg. 
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falls ill, the animal appears in the more amiable character 
of a life-token. The patient goe.s or sends to in.spect it 
and ascertain how it fares ; for the life of the man is 
bound up with that of the animal. If something is dis- 
covered stickit:^ to the creature’s skin, it is removed, and 
the mail naturaPy recovers. But if the animal is found 
dying, the man is dying also ; and when it departs this 
life he gives up the ghost, A ca.se of this kind happened 
lately in Mota. A blind man had as his familiar animal 'ih,' i, in, i' 
(tainanin) a large lizard which lived in the roots of a big ■''"f 
baru’an tree near the V'illage. Having fallen sick he told 1/ 
a friend to go and see the reptile, saying “ Look at me,’’ 
by which he meant to say “ l.ook at the lizard, which is 
me.’’ The first time the friend went to the tree, his heart 
failed liim and he retreated without daring to call upon 
the lizard. But fortified by the companionship of some 
otlicr men he returned to the .spot anti called to it, and 
out crawled the lizard, looking very sluggish and weak. 

They a.iketl it if it felt poorly, and the creature nodded its 
head and slunk back into the roots of the tree. Soon after 
the blind man died and the banyan tree fell down, and that 
was the end of the lizard also. The bant'an tree i.s still 
lying down, and if you doubt the truth of what I say, you 
may go and see it for j-ourself.’ 

4. Totonisiu ami Exociaiiiy in Central Melanesia 

In the Solomon Islands, which form what may be called 
Central Melanesia, the people are also divided into exogamous 
classes, with female descent ; but whereas in,Southcrn Mela- 
nesia these e.xogamous classes arc only two in number, in 
Central Melanesia they are more than two. Thus in the s \ 
ksland of Florida there are six exogamous classes (/b'w/rrj, “ 
each with its distinctive name. These si.x clas.ses are theiCv«,-iin 
Nggaombata, the Manukama or Ilonggokama, the Honggo- " 
kiki, the Kakau, the Himbo, and the Lahi. The meanings 
of three of tlie.se class-names are known ; for Ilonggo signifies 
“ cat’s cradle,” iManukama is “ an eagle,” and Kakau is “ a 

’ \V. n. R. River'., "Totemism m the h'oy il Ant’aiAlch 'Cira: htlMuie, 

Polynesia and Melanesia, of vxxi\. n909K 170 /. 
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crab ’ But these lix exo;,ramou.s classes {kenhi) in I 'lorida “ no 
doubt represent a miicli simpler original division ; ii.r t«o of 
them have local names, of Xgyaombata in Guadalcanar, and 
Himbo, the Simbo somewhat indefinitely placed among the 
islands to the west, from whence thc'-c two kcr' a are known to 
have come, 'i'he X'ggaombata and the Hi-obo, perhaps only 
as strangers, go together ; and the Lahi, a small division, are 
said to be so closely connected with Himbo that the mem- 
bers cannot intermarry. Whether Ilonggokama and Manu- 
kama are names of one kcnia, or of two di\'isions into which 
the one is separating, is a question. The Honggokama and 
the Honggo-kiki, the great and the little, are plainly parts 
of one orig’.nal. It i.-^ not the case in h'lorida that an original 
double division ha.s simply split and .split again ; but the 
.settlement of foreigners has so coinjilicatcd the arrangement 
Three that few natives profess to be able to follow it.” ‘ Again, in 
ciasses'm^ Bugotu of Ysabel Island there arc three exogamous classes 
y'.rhe'. {vinahuhn j called respectively Dhonggokama, Vihuvunagi, 

and Posomogo. Xone of these three classes corresponds 
exactly to an}- of the six classes in Florida, but one of them 
the Dhonggokama) is said to be the .same as the ancient 
class which .split into the Honggokama and Ilonggokiki in 
h'lorida ; and the other two, in Dr. Codrington’s opinion, 
may well be believed to be ihemscives the divided other 
ih'-'-' member of the original pair.- Thus, if Dr. Codrington is 
si't'm w *'‘Sht, the three exogamous classes of Ysabel have been pro- 
have in. VI, duced b}' the subdivision of one original pair of cla.sses ; 
«ub, in 1, "hile the six classes of l-'lorida have been formed partly 
b}' subdivision, partly by the immigration of people of 
other classes than those of the old inhabitants. All this 
points to the conclusion that in Central, as in Southern, 
Melanesia the original exogamous classes may have been 
only two in number. When the exogamou.s divisions 
increase beyond tw-o, separate names for them become 
necessary ; whereas when there are only two “ sides of 
the house,” as the Melanesians call them, no name is 
needed for either.'^ We have seen that two of the 

^ R. H. T/u' 30 

pp. 29 '///. K. H. ( ’odniiginn. cp. -’t. p 

- K. H. Cofiringlon, cp. cit. pj), 31. 
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exogamous classes in Florida are named after animals, the 
eagle and the crab. 

As usual, these exogamous classes {kci>:a) arc not fiie 
political divisions. Members of different classes are necessarily 
intermixed in -.jvery village and even in every family, since ‘li. 'n't 
husband and \Mfe never belong to the .same class and ^nv 
children never belong to the class of their father. But 
while the population of every village must necessarily be thani;.j 
mixed, it is not necessary that members of all the six 
classes should be found in it. In a considerable village the scn.-r.i- 
principal chief is the head of the class which predominates 
there, while the headmen of the lesser classes are lesser 
chiefs. But with the system of maternal descent and the 
rule that the wife goes to live with her husband's people the 
predominance of any one class in a village cannot be per- 
manent. A chief passes on as much of his property and 
authority as he can to his sons, and as his sons are never 
of his own class, it follows that in any particular district 
authority tends to shift from one class to another with each 
generation, ‘‘ If then in a certain district one kindred is now 
most numerous, in the next generation it cannot be so, for 
the children of those now most numerous will be naturally 
many more in number, and will none of them be of kin to 
their fathers.” ' 

It adds very much to the distinction between these six r.wh * 
exogamous classes [kettui) in Florida that each of them has 
one or more things which it holds in abhorrence, the it-';' ’> 
members of the class being strictly forbidden to cat, o. 

approach, or behold the thing or things in question. Such 
things are called the Into of the clas.s. One of the ver)- a-, 1 ,,1 ly 
first lessons learned bv a Florida child is \\-hat is its auto, to ' 
eat or touch or see nhich would be a dreadful thing. In tn- -o- 
one case only is this abomination (Ih/o) the living creature 
from which the clas.s takes its name ; the Kakau class is 


’ R. El. Codi'in^lon, 'I'h, Mclan- 
esian\, pp. 33 We have '^een 

(above, p. 75) tiiat in MLianeMa a 
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the nde of maternal <Iescent, wouhi 
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named after the kitkim crab and may not eat it. The 
Nggaombata cla.ss may not eat the giant clam ; the Lahi 
may not cat of a white pig ; the Manukama clas.s, which is 
called after the eagle, may eat the eagle but may not eat 
the pigeon ; the Kakau or Crab cla.ss is fcAbidden to eat 
both the crab and the parrot Triciw^lossus'^iJasseua} 

If an\- member of these cla.s.ses be asked why he 
abstains from his abomination {huto), he will probably 
1 answer, Dr. Codrington tells u-^, that it is his ancestor ; for 
example a IManiikama man will say that the pigeon which 
! he will not eat is his ancestor. An intelligent native, how- 
ever, gave Dr. Codrington in writing a .somewhat different 
account of the matter. Me wrote; “This is the explana- 
tion of the hiito. U’c believe these tiiidalo (the object of 
worship in each kenta) to have been once living men, and 
something that was with them, or with which they had to 
do, has become a tiling forbidden, tauibii, and abominable, 
buto, to those to whom the tindalo belongs.” The example 
which this native took was the clam of the Xggaombata 
class. The ghost (tiiidiilo) of a famous ancient member of 
that class was called Polika and used to haunt a beach 
opposite hfage, where a large .snake {poli) wa.s believed to 
represent him, Members of the Xggaombata clas.s might 
not approach that beach because Polika ivas their abomi- 
nation (biiio). On another beach, where the)' catch fish 
wherewith to sacrifice to Polika, there is a clam {giind) to 
which they give the name of Polika and they used to 
believe the clam to be in some way Polika himself ; hence 
they abstained from the clam {gima) and it became their 
abomination {buto).’ 

The difference between these accounts of the origin and 
meaning of the abominations {buto) of the exogamous classes 
is perhaps not great. The ordinary native says simply that 
the animal from which he abstains was his ancestor ; the 
educated and perhaps sophisticated native in his written 
account of the matter says that the animal was not his 
ancestor but was merely associated in an unexplained way 
with the ghost of an ancestor. We may suspect that the 

- K. H. Codrington, The Melati- 2 Codrington. op. cit. pp. 

esiatti, p. 31 si/. (51 s^. 
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latter account is nothing but an attempt to rationalise what 
seemed to an educated native the absurd belief f)f his less 
enlightened fellows that they were descended from a real 
animal of the species. No doubt such a belief is absurd, 
and Dr. CodrMgton’s .sable informant was right to reject it. 

But for all thaiSthe belief in their descent from animals in 
the most literal sense may very well have been held by 
these savages long before any of them under European 
influence bethought himself of sav ing that the animal was 
not really his ancestor but only associated with him. Such 
cheap and transparent devices for transforming ancient 
nonsense into a bastard imitation of sen.se meet us in all 
mythologies, the Greek as well as the Melanesian. It is a 
common article of faith with totem clans that they are 
descended from their totem animals or plants : and we may 
surmise that the things from which these c.xogamous classes 
in lllclancsia abstain were originally totems of the ordinary 
sort, to which the members of the classes or clans tiaced 
their origin. Mowever, Dr. Codrington, our authority for 
all the facts with which we have been dealing, takes a some- 
what different view of the matter ; and as the opinion of so 
accurate and judicious an ob.server is entitled to the highest 
respect, I will subjoin his instructive observations in full. 

He says : — 

'■ There will occur at once the question whether in thi.s Ui 
wc do not find totems. But it must be asked where are j,' 

the totems? in the living creatures after which two of the the - m-; 
divisions are named, or in those creatures which the members 
of the several divisions may not cat? It is true that the m. ,:i- ^ 
Kakau kindred maj’ not eat the crab kakau ; but the Manu- ,h,,t 1.,.' 
kama may eat the bird uianukauia. If "there be a totem"''”''**”' 
then it must be found in the buto ; in the pigeon of the ,,,.',11?. , n.i 
Manukama and the giant clam of the Nggaombata, which"''"*’'' , 
are said to be ancestors. Rut it must be observed that the 
thing which is abominable to eat is never believed to 
be the ancestor, certainly never the eponymous ance.stor, of 
the clan ; it is said to repre,sent .some former member of the 
clan, one of a generation beyond that of the fathers of the 
present members of it. a kukua. The thing so far represents 
him that disrespect to it is disrespect to him. The most 
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probable explanation of these /wA' may indeed throw light 
upon the origin of totems elsewhere, but can hardly give 
t(3tems a home in the Solomon Islands. The buto of each 
knna is probably comparatively recent in Florida ; it has 
been introduced at Bugotu within the memorh'of living men. 
It is in all probability a form of the custofJa which prevails 
in Ulawa, another of the Solomon Islands. It was observed 
with surprise when a .Mission school was established in that 
island, that the people of the place would not eat bananas, 
and had ceased to plant the tree. It was found that the 
origin of this restraint was recent and well remembered ; a 
man of much influence had at his death not long prohibited 
the eating of bananas after his decease, saying that he would 
be in the banana. Tlie elder natives would still give his 
name and say, ‘ We cannot eat So-and-So.' When a few 
j'ears had passed, if the restriction had held its ground, they 
would have said, ‘ We must not eat our ancestor.’ This re- 
presents what is not uncommon also in Malanta near Ulawa, 
where, as in Florida also, a man will often declare that after 
death he will be seen as a shark.” ' 
i-i'.r.' Thus Dr. Codrington is of opinion that the abominations 

'shi'ui u>' or taboos of the exogamous cla.sses may have originated 

.rnc.,-,tor within rccctit times in the fancic.s of influential men, wlio at 
their deatli announced that their spirits would haunt certain 
uhidi thu.-, animals or plants and warned their kinsfolk henceforth to 
hii abstain from eating these animals or plants. Dr. Codrington 
may be ejuite right in this opinion ; but granting that he is 
h.we bc-n SO, we havc still to ask what put these fancies into the heads 
cula? Thir'^ these dying men? was it a mere whim? a caprice for 

{atai, ° which they could assign no reason ? We may conjecture 
tamaniu vvhaF scemed to them good reasons for thinking 

wth which that after their decease they would be in the bananas or the 
tniie'the'^^ sharks or whatever it might be. A sufficient ground for 
existence such a belief seems to be furnished by what Dr. Codrington 
cestor cuH himself has told us about the atai and tama7iiu of Mota and 
thought to the nuuu of Aurora." We have seen that in these islands 
up. ”as some men think that there exi.sts an intimate and vital 
that thing connection between themselves and certain material object.^, 

^ K. H. Codrington, The Melanesians^ pp, 32 sq. 

- See abov'e, pp. Si-S^ 
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whether animals, plants, or inanimate things, which accordingly v.i- often 
they may not kill, eat, or injure; and further that in the 
case of the n/tu/i these tabooed objects (which closely hig'H'chD 
resemble the In. to of the Solomon Islands ; arc determined b'lrth'^thn 
by the fancies c f the mothers before the birth of the children. f.inues 
It is not unrca^nable to suppose that such beliefs furnish „omcn' .Irv 
the clue to the seemingly arbitrary declaration of some 
Solomon Islanders that after death they will be in particular ,not of 
species of animals or plants ; a man might naturally imagine 
that his departed spirit would dwell hereafter in the thing 
with which it had all his life been mysteriously associated. 

If so, the prohibitions which such men lay on their friends, 
and which, transmitted by inheritance to ;i group of kitisfolk. 
do constitute substantially a totem clan, ma\- ultimately be 
traceable to what appear.s to be the tap-root of totemism, 
that is, to the sick fancies of pregnant women. For such 
fancies fully explain two of the mo.st characteri.stic features 
of totemism, namely the identification of a man with his 
totem and the belief in the descent of the clan from it. The 
mother identifies her child with the thing that she supposed 
to have entered her womb when she first felt it quickened ; 
the man as he grows up identifies himself with that thing 
and respects it accordingly all his life ; and if he enjoy.s 
influence over hi.s fellows, he may persuade them to respect 
the same thing after his death, because they imagine that 
he will be in it. Thus through the identification of dead 
men with their totems a reverence for the totems tends 
readily to be combined with or to pass into a reverence and 
worship of ancestors. 

However that may be, each cxogamou.s cla.ss in l-'lorida i ..Oi 
has not only its abomination ihnto; or taboo but al-.o its 
ghost {tindolo), whom the members of the class worship and ri'iriii.i t ro 
call vaguely their ancestor. Such worshipful ghosts are 
PoHka of the Xggaombata class (who is identified with the 'i” 
clam which is the l/nto of the class),' Barego of the Kakau 
class, Kuma of the Honggrikama clas.s, Si,siro of the Himbo "'iro.u. 
class, Manoga of the Hanukama or Lahi cla.ss, and a ghost ,h,.jr 
whose personal name is unknown of the Honggokiki cla.ss. 

As the classes are intermixed in the villages, though one of 
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them generally musters more members than the rest in any 
particular district, sacrifices are offered in each village or 
group of villages to each of the ghosts of the classes ; and 
the sacrificer is the man who knows the special leaves and 
creepers, and sorts of dracaena, and ginger, "and shavings of 
a tree, and words of power {uiaiia}, with wl^rch the particular 
ghost is best approached. This knowledge the sacrificer 
receives from his predecessors. He belongs to the exogamous 
class which is dominant in the [)lace, and he is in fact the 
ostensible chief.' The place of sacrifice is near the village 
and consists of an enclosure with a little house or shrine in 
w hich relics are preserved. When a public sacrifice is to 
be offered, the people assemble on the spot, but only the 
sacrificer, who is chief and priest in one, may enter the 
shrine. He makes a small fire of .sticks, muttering words 
of power (jnana), but he may not blow the sacred flame. 
On it he throws a little food, asking the ghost to take it 
and to grant his prayer. If the flame blazes up, he knows 
that the ghost is there blowing it. The remainder of the 
sacrificial food the priest carries back to the assembled 
people, eats some of it himself, and gives portions to the 
worshippers who eat it or take it away. At the sacrifice to 
l\Ianoga, the ghost of the Manukami or Lahi class of the 
Florida people, the procedure is as follows. W'hen the 
sacrificer invokes this ghost, he heaves the offering round 
about and calls him ; first to the east, where rises the sun, 
saying, “If thou dwcllest in the east, where rises the sun, 
IManoga ! come hither and eat thy tutu mash ! ” Then 
turning he lifts it towards the place where the sun goes 
down, and says^ “If thou dwellest in the west, where sets 
the sun, Manoga ! come hither and eat thy tutu ! ” There 
is not a quarter to which he does not lift it up. And when 
he has finished lifting it he says, “ If thou dwellest in heaven 
above, IManoga! come hither and eat thy tutu\ If thou 
dwellest in Buru or Hagetolu, the Pleiades or Orion’s belt ; 
if below in Turivatu ; if in the distant sea ; if on high in 
the sun, or in the moon ; if thou dwellest inland or by the 
shore, Manoga ! come hither and eat thy tutu ! ” " 

^ R. H. Codrington, The J/e/afi- - R, H. Codiington, czV. pp. 130* 
etiiauSy p. 132. 1 32. 
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The existence of cxogainous and perhaps totemic divisions Mr i 
of the people in the Solomon Islands has been observed ^'^^',1’’’ 
and recorded by others than Dr. Codrington. Thus iMr. er.a. nrr 
C. M. Woodford writes; “During inv' last residence on T 
Guadalcanar, came to my knowledge that an e.xtensive i' ''''-' - 
and widespread -^'stem of ‘castes’ or totems, for want of 
words to better e.xpress my meaning, e.xists upon this and 
some of the adjacent islands. The name for them on 
Guadalcanar and upon Gela or Florida is Kona, upon .Savo 
Ravil. At Veisali, at the west end of Guadalcanar, the 
word used is Kua. I could find out Very little about them. 

Their influence is, however, powerful. The natives told me 
that a man might not marry a woman belonging to his own 
caste. They are not confined to tribes speaking one 
language, but, as in .some of the instances I cite below, 
natives belonging to tribes speaking a different language 
will be foutid to belong to the same caste. 1 can conceive 
it due to the protection afforded by these castes that certain 
nativc.s can pass freely backwards and forwards between 
tribes at open war, as occurred to my knowledge last year, 
when severe fighting was taking place between the island of 
Savo and the west end of Guadalcanar, or that natives are 
enabled to remain in a village when others have had to leave 
on account of anticipated attack by another village. Df 
these castes the largest and most powerful is the Gambata.” 

Other classes, or castes as he calls them, which Mr. Woodford 
met with were the Kiki, Lakoli, Kakau, and Tanakindi.* 

More details with regard to totemism and e.xogam\- in i>r 
the central group of the Solomon Islands were obtained b}- p.j',! 

Dr. \V. H, R. Rivers during a visit which he paid to the !';■ 
archipelago in 1908. His investigation? confirm and j 
supplement the account of Dr. Codrington. He found that i.-.,,. 
the natives of Florida, Ysabel, Guadalcanar fpo-..sibly only ^ 
the northern half), Savo, and jirobably part of the Russell,:,,,,,., 
Islands are divided into .several exogamous da.sses or clans, 
marriage being forbidden between members of the same o,,.. 1,1. 
clas.s. In the island of Florida two of the six exogamous 


’ C. Nf. W'indfcMd. .-4 Xafrtr'i.'is! 
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(Lon‘i<in, 1800), pp. 4J r/. 
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classes (l-t'wa) recorded by Dr. Codriiiyton, name]}' the 
Himbo and the Lahi, have now apparentl}- either died out 
or been absorbed into others. Over the greater part of the 
island of Ysabel there are only three exogainous classes, 
iiainel)' the Dhonggokama, the VihuvuCagi, and the 
Tosomogo. In the island of GuadalcanaiMdr. Rivers heard 
of si-x e.xogamous cias-ses, called the Lakwili, Kindapalei, 
Maumbata, Kakau, Kiki, and Simbo. In the island of 
Savo he reports the e.xistence of five e.xogamou.s classes 
called rav;t, bearing the name.s respectively of Gaiimbata, 
Dhonggo, Lakwili, Kikiga, and Kakauga. Further, Dr. 
Rivers ascertained that, just as among neighbouring 
.Australian tribes, so among these Solomon Islanders the 
e.xogamous cla.sses of one island have their recognised 
equivalents in the e.xogamous classe.s of the other i.slands. 
Thus the Kindapalei of Guadalcanar corresponds to the 
Dhonggokama of Ysabel, the Honggokama of F'lorida, and 
the Dhonggo of Savo. If a Guadalcanar man of the class 
Kindapalei went to live on the island of Ysabel, he would 
not be allowed to marry a woman of the class Dhonggokama 
but would be limited in his choice to uomen of the two 
other e.xogamous classes (X’ihuvunagi and I’osomogo) in 
that island. Tlie Dhonggokama of Ysabel appears to 
answer to both the Honggokama and the Honggokiki of 
Florida. The Lakwili of Guadalcanar or Savo corresponds 
to the Vihuvunagi of Ysabel, while the Kakau corresponds 
to the Posomogo.’ As we have seen, Dr. Codrington 
believes that the number of the e.xogamous classes has been 
multiplied by the subdivision of an original pair of classes." 
Dr. Rivers on the other hand suggests that in some cases 
the number may" have dwindled through the extinction of 
one or more classes, and he points to the Himbo and Lahi 
of Florida as instances of extinct classes.^ 

In all of the islands each e.xogamous class has one 
or more sacred objects, and when these are animals they 
may not in general be eaten. Sometimes the natives 
believe that they are descended from the tabooed animals. 

- W. H. R. Rivers, “ Totemism in xKxix. (1909) pp. 16S, 170. 

Polynesia and Melanesia,** of - See ahove, p. 102. 

the Royal Anthropolofcal Institute^ \V. II. R. Ri\crh, op. oil. p. 1 70. 
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These sacred objects will be considered separately for each 
island. 

In the island of Florida the sacred objects are called sh-u.! 
tindalo, that is, ghosts. These have already been described 
on the authority of Dr. Codrington,* to who.se account Dr. i*i.- . m th 
Rivers has nothing to add. In the island of Ysabel the 
holy things are called tindadlio, which appears to be only 
a dialectical variation of thidalo (“ gho.st ”). The three 
e.xogamous classes have each its sacred bird which members 
of the class may not eat. The bird of the Vihuvunagi class 
is the eagle {inauiihidu) ; the bird of the Dhonggokama 
class is the frigate-bird {tnhdaiiui}, and the bird of the 
Posomogo class is a parakeet [hii^tira'). A man of the 
Vihuvunagi class said that this cla.ss has five other sacred 
objects {tindadhd). namely, the shark crocodile Tvru), 

snake (poll), eel (oloi), and thunder {rete), and that the four 
animals may not be eaten by members of the class." 

In the island of Guadalcanar the sacred objects are s,,rr.-fi 
called iiuddo, which is merely a variant of thidalo, the 
having dropped out. Each exogamous class has here a i-tinj of 
large number of these venerated thing.s. Thus the Lakwili 
class reveres certain men who were said to have been the 
first members of the class or clan, certain images and two 
animals, namely, the eel \uiauvo) and a small fish (koln'i, 
neither of which may be eaten by members of the cla-s. 

The Kindapalci class reveres their first man, together with a 
snake called cJioJiolisi, the sun and moon f spoken of together 
in one word as Tulainaiiasd), and a sacred fire called lake 
tanibu. The Haumbata class reveres their fir.st man, a sliark 
(Juihcanapombos, and a pigeon (naro/ia') ; members of the class 
will not eat the shark nor the pigeon. "About the other 
exogamous classe.s the information obtained by Dr. Rivers 
was less definite ; but it seems that the shark was tabooed 
as food both to the Kak.iu and to the Kiki class, and that 
members of the Simbo class might not eat the monitor 
lizard. ' 

In the island of Guadalcanar the sacred objects ' tuida'o. 

^ -See above. p{». 103 y. A\ri' '\y .1' ,'>! diufr, 

* \Y. H. R. Rivers, in \x\i\ iioooip. if>S 

Polynesia and Melanesia," y [i. R. Ki'er-, y. n»S ■. 
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of the exogamous classes are much revered ; Dr. River.s's 
informant, a Christian, said that they were worshipped. If 
a man of the Haumbata clas.s wishes to kill an enemy on the 
land, he goes to a place which belongs to the sacred pigeon 
{naro/iit), and there he calls on the bird to gdve him super- 
natural power '.tnana) and strength ( susuiik^;. He offers a 
pudding, fish, pork, and tobacco, and the pigeon bestows on 
him supernatural power to slay his foe. But if he wishes to 
kill his enemy at sea, he makes offerings to the sacred shark, 
and the beast will smash his enemy’s canoe and eat him up. 
Again, the sacred snake ' of the Kindapalei class is 

a very big creature which lives on a rock at a place called 
Koli. The place is forbidden to everybody e.xcept to 
members of the class Kindapalei, and even they onl)- go 
there to worship the snake. If other people wish to pass 
the spot, they must paddle past it in a canoe or walk far out 
on the reef. The Kindapalei people offer puddings and 
other things to the snake, and in return he gives them 
supernatural power (luaiut). They obtain supernatural 
power also from the sun and moon and likewise from the 
sacred fire. The fire springs out of the rock at a certain 
place, and the people carry offerings thither and burn them in 
the flame. Also if they kill a man, they bring his tongue 
and lips and offer them to the sacred fire. There is also a 
place sacred to the sun and moon, where similar offerings 
are made. If people eat their sacred animal (tinda’o), they 
fall ill. For e.xample, if a man of the Haumbata class eats 
a sacred pigeon, he grows sick and blood gushes from his 
mouth and nostrils. To cure him it is needful to make 
offerings to the pigeon, after which he may perhaps recover. 
If any man eatK his sacred shark, sores will be sure to break 
out on his body.' 

In the island of Savo the sacred objects are called 
manjali. When they are animals they are tabooed and not 
eaten by members of the class ; but they are not worshipped. 
Members of the Gaumbata class respect an image, a spirit 
woman, and the monitor lizard ivavd), which they will not 
eat. Members of the Dhonggo class respect a spirit man 

^ W. II. R. River.s, “ Totemism in the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Polynesia and Melanesia,’’ Journal of xxxix. ^ 1909 ) p. 169 . 
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and a sacred bird {iauibn kosit), which is the same as the 
eagle {i/iamthuiti) of Ysabel. Members of the Lakwili 
class will not eat a small monitor lizard (sangavulu) ; and 
members of the Kikiga class abstain from three kinds of 
animals, namely, the shark, a large flat fish {liinanibarava), 
and a pigeon {kuutiii)} 

Reviewing the information which he obtained from the ah this 
Solomon Islands, Dr. Rivers observes that “ the evidence, 
taken as a whole, points strongly to the condition being one tnt.imisni 
of genuine totemism, but in a relatively late stage, in which 
the totems and other sacred objects, including human 
ancestors, are all classed together as tiiidalo, while so far as 
the social aspect is concerned, it is possible that there has 
been a considerable departure from the original condition. 

The only piece of evidence I can bring forward in favour of i'otcmic 
this latter po,sition is derived from a place called Kia at the Ku'in ' 
north-western end of Ysabel. While I was in the Western Vsnbei 
Solomons I was told that at Kia they had a large number of 
social divisions which appeared to be clans. When in 
Ysabel I asked the late Dr. Welchman about this, and he 
said that they had there a large number of divisions in place 
of the normal three of the rest of the island. Shortly 
before his death he sent me a list of these divisions showing 
that each of the three normal Ysabel sections was divided 
into a number of smaller divisions, each taking its name 
from an object which Dr. Welchman called a totem. He 
did not expressly state in his letter to me that these totems 
were not eaten, but I have no doubt that his use of the 
term was meant to imply this.”' The following table 
exhibits Dr. Welchman’s list of the subdivisions and the 
sacred objects or totems from which ‘bhy take their 
names : — ’ 

^ \V. H. R. Rivet',, •• Tofemi'm in \\\i\. 169 y. 

Polyne.‘'ia an<i Mel.ine'i.i,” /iinnal oj - W H. K. l\i\er->, 'it. p. 171. 

the Royal Aiiihropcloo,! a’ Institute^ ” W II. U. KiwT'.. op. nt. p. 171. 
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1. A tree like the lianyan < iiitnii'ic!]. 

2 . A blue pigeon iiilhuiiiiliniiulii'f. 

3. The dugong '.yitinu . 

4. Tree with edible leaves {tuDubtirnc). 

5. The paper mulberry \>iiiniiara). 

6. A large banana •eiuixi). 

1. A white cockatoo 

2 . The sun Uauiiu 

3. The porpoise l,i^Oi^fsu/ii). 

4. The flying fox • 

5. The bivalve i 'nH' \ 

6. The opossum 1 /nuke 

7. The boatbill heron >ki>pi). 

8. The toucan (iiieinclia sc/idu . 

9. A fish I vavalu i. 


Fosomogo 


(” I. The kingrish ? (kusa). 

j 2. The turtle (Avtgiyc). 

3. A black banana, uild and inedible {/osa). 

( ; 4. A shell fish, I’tcroccnis hunhn {ronti'gisi). 

j 5. A night bird, identified from a picture with the 

jerfalcon (kikituru). 

•J 6. The C'ivntf gi7;rr,t//,( 

I 7. The large areca nut {cticti). 

8. A grass {scschu). 

9. A clam (jti/iileki'). 

10. The bright yellow coco-nut {koiln). 

I r. A yellow land snail, Caronilla {tiimca'). 

I 12. A small sword fish ? {pukekana). 


Thus vve have here, as Dr. Rivers observes, a grouping of 
what seem to be botemic clans into a number of larger groups 
or classes. If similar subdivisions formerly prevailed all over 
Ysabel and the other islands where exogamy is still practised, 
we could understand the diversities which now exist in regard 
to the exogamous classes throughout the archipelago.^ 

The natives of Ysabel have the classificatory system of 
relationship.” Thus, in the generation above his own a man 

^ \V. H. K. Rivers, “Totemism in - For the following particulars as to 
Polynesia and Melanesia,’’ yifwrwa/ of the classificatory terms of relationship 
the Royal Anthropological htslilutt, m Ysabel I am indebted to the courtesy 
xxxix. (1909) pp. 171 S!/. of Dr. 4 \. H. K. Rivers. 
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applies the same term tamanggu to his father and to his ci.isiifi- 
father’s brothers. He applies the same term indonmi , 

to his mother and to his mother’s sisters ; but he also niation^hip 
applies the same term to his father’s sisters. In his own 
generation he has different terms for elder brother 
{toganggti) and yornger brother (Jahinggu) ; and he applies 
these same terms to the sons of his father’s brothers and to 
the sons of his mother’s sisters. He applies the same term 
vavinienggu to his sisters and to the daughters of his father’s 
brothers and of his mother’s sisters. On the other hand he 
applies a different term, panjunggu, to all his other first 
cousins, the sons and daughters of his father's sisters or of 
his mother’s brothers. A husband calls his wife tmuiugn, 
and she also calls him tauungu. He calls his wife’s sisters 
ivanggu, and she similarly calls his brothers ivanggu. In 
the generation below his own a man applies the same term 
dadhcHggii to his sons and daughters and to the .sons and 
daughters of his brothers ; but he applies a different term 
tumbuHggH to the sons and daughters of his sisters. A 
woman on the. other hand applies the same term dadliengga 
to her sons and daughters and to the sons and daughters 
both of her sisters and of her brothers. Thus, the .system 
of Ysabel confuses the father’s sister with the mother ; 
it distinguishes the wife’s sisters from the wife ; it distin- 
guishes the husband’s brothers from the husband ; and in 
the mouth of a woman it confuses the sons and daughters of 
her brothers with the sons and daughters of her sisters. All 
these are so many signs of the incipient break-down of the 
classificatory .system. The sy.stem prevails in very similar 
forms among the natives of Florida and Guadalcanar. 

Again, e.xogamous classes with animal" badges, if not v.xo- 
with totems, have been recorded in the northern islands 
of the Solomon group. Thus with regard to the Short- .imni.ii 
lands Group we learn that “ the people arc divided into 
nine classes respectively, Bomana, pigeon ; Talasaki, shortiands 
heron: Banafn, white cockatoo: Talapuni, the eagle- ‘’• 
hawk : Fanapara, like the minor bird. The subdivision 
of this latter one is Mamtigino, the minor bird : Oiia, the 
flying fox : Tafcdta, the iguana : Simea, the horn-bill, a 
subdivision of which is Semeapfka. There is a subdivision 
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of Bouiiwa called Bomana karo. These divisions are all 
cxogamous.” ’ Again, Mr. C. Ribbc, who spent two years in 
the Solomons, informs us that in Shortland Island or Alu, 
which lies to the south of the large island of Bougainville, 
“ the division of the natives into secret societies or rather 
into totems is remarkable. There is.^quite a number 
of such totems in the Shortlands. They are generally 
named after animals, for there are Dove, Shark, Eagle, 
CuscLis, and Crocodile totems. Many of them are friendly, 
many are hostile to each other. Men mav not marry girls 
of the same totem ; the son belongs to a different totem 
than that of his father, since he follows his mother. Father 
and son may therefore be opposed to each other as enemies. 
Sometimes certain totems are powerful and respected and 
dominate the rest by their might. Thus in the lifetime of 
King Gorei the Dove totem was the most powerful and 
respected, but after his death it soon declined, and when I 
was in the Shortlands it numbered only a few members. 
The totems of the Shortland Islands have also adherents in 
Northern Choiseul, in Treasury Island, and on the north-east 
and south-west coasts of Bougainville. Even people who 
speak quite different languages or dialects, for example, the 
natives on the north-east coast of Bougainville by comparison 
with the re.':,t, may belong to one and the same totem. It is 
not unusual even in time of war for per.sons from hostile 
villages to go to and fro witliout being killed, for their totem 
protects them. Whether they have any outward badges, I 
could not definitely ascertain, but I am inclined to assume 
it, otherwise it would be inexplicable how the islanders can 
distinguish to what totem a stranger belongs. Several times 
I observed that'when people of Gieta were come to Fauro, 
the Fauro people could positively say whether the persons dis- 
embarking from the canoe belonged to the Dove or the Shark 
totem. At all festivities, whether at dances, marriages, funeral 
ceremonies or what not, there are exact rules as to the order 
in which the people are to be provided with food. In the 

^ Extract from an account by Mr. kindly extracted and sent to me by 
Macdonald of the cremation of the the Rev. George Brown, D.D., of the 
body of a famous chief Gorai in the Wesleyan Mission. 

Shortlands Islands. The passage was 
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different villages, in which there are mostly several totems 
side by side, each has its council house and its leader, who 
may be also chief of the village. In other cases the leader 
is subordinate to the village chief, but only provided that 
the chief’s totem is at the time the most powerful.” ' 
Although the system of mother-kin prevails in respect of the 
exogamous classes, Air. Ribbe tells us that “ all the rights 
are on the side of the man. The woman is more the slave 
and beast of burden than the mate and companion of her 
husband.”' And we learn from him that the usual rule of .tvoui.imr 
avoidance is observed between a man and his wife's mother. 

After his marriage he may neither see nor converse with mothii. 
her. If he meets her, he may not recognise her, but must 
make off and hide himself as fast as he can. ' 

Again, we learn from Air. R. Parkinson, who has resided Kxogam. 
for many years in Alclanesia, that the whole population of^y'''"''” 
Buka, the island to the north of Bougainville, is divided into maternal 
two great classes, which have the cock and the frigate-bird 
for their respective crests, and are named accordingly Keren Byug.im- 
and J/tDiu, each of them after the name of its bird. The ti,,, iVands 
classes are exogamous : a man of the one class must always ofBouR.nn- 
marry a woman of the other, and the children always take 
the class and crest of their mother. In Northern Bougain- 
ville the same two birds are the crests of the classes or clans, 
and the rules of marriage and descent are the same. But 
while the name of the frigate-bird {maun) is the same, the 
name of the cock {atoa) is different. In Southern Bougain- 
ville and in the islands of Bougainville Strait the relations 
of the classes are the same, except that a larger number of 
birds serve as crests, and that the people whojrave the .same 
crest are not named after it, but have a separate class or clan 
name. Thus the peoide who have the dove (/molo) for their 
crest are called Baumane ; those who have the hornbill 
ipopd) are called Simaa ; those who have the cockatoo [ana) 
arc called Banahu ; those who have the frigate-bird {manna) 
are called Talapuini ; those who have the //penon are called 
the Hanapare ; those who have the A?// are called Talasaggi : 


^ C. Kibbe, Z2Vc^ Jcihyi iiultr 'Itn ” C. Kibbe, op. >.i.\ ]> 141. 
Kanniha'u n dcrSalovio- Tn Dresden - 

Bb'iewit?, 1903), p]>. 140 :j. ^ C*. Ki‘be. «./. i /A 144- 
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and those who have the talile are called Habubusu, These 
classes or clans arc exogamous ; a man always marries a 
woman of another class or clan ; the children always belong 
to their mother’s clan. There are no outward and visible 
badges ; everybody seems to know everybody else’s crest. 
People who have the same crest regard eath other as nearly 
related. For example, if a man of the cock or the hornbill 
crest comes to another village, he will there be hospitably 
The crests lodged and entertained by people of the same crest. The 
birds'"'^' ^ crests are always birds, never beasts or fish. As children 
always belong to their mother’s clan, into which their father 
Men free marries, it follows that a man may theoretically marry his 
their^mra daughters. Indeed in Buka and Northern Bougainville 

daughters, the theory is carried out in practice ; there it happens not 
infrequently that a father weds his own daughter and begets 
children by her. This is not regarded as illegitimate, 
whereas the union of two persons of the same crest is viewed 
as a crime. In Southern Bougainville and in the islands of 
Bougainville Strait the same opinion is held, only it is not 
put in practice so often as in the north.' We have seen 
that in the island of Kiwai, off New Guinea, a father is 
similarly allowed to marry his own daughter.-’ 


sj 5. Toteuiisui in Northern Melanesia 


Exogam- Northern Melanesia is composed mainly of the two large 
islands of New Britain (New Pomerania) and New Ireland 
maternal (New Mecklenburg) with the small islands of the Duke of 
Northern" York (New Lauenburg) group lying in the channel between 
Melanesia them. Here as in Southern Melanesia the natives are 


divided into two exogamous classes with descent in the 
maternal line, and each class has a particular species of 
insect to which it pays the same sort of respect that a 


* K. Parkinson, Zur Rthno^’afhie 
der nord'tvcsllichen Salomo Tnseln (Ber- 
lin, 1899), p. 6 {Abhandlunq^cn jiitd 
fierichte des Koniglitken Zoolo:^ischMt 
und Anthropolo^iiisch-Ethno^aphischen 
^Tuseiuns zu Dresdetiy 1898-99, vol, 
vii.). Compare id., Dretssi^ Jahre iu 
der SudsCt (Stuttgart, 1907), pp. 481. 
660 sq. The exogamous divisions 
arc \-ariously called by Mr. Parkinson 


classes, stocks or kins [Stanime), clans, 
and totem groups. Some of the names 
of the classes reported by Mr. Parkin- 
son for Bougainville and the islands]|of 
Bougainville Strait are clearly identical 
with those reported by Mr. Macdonald 
for the Shortlands Island^;, which lie 
in Bougainville Strait. See above, 
PP; 1 15 -f?- 
- See above, p. 40. 
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totemic clan pays to it.s totem. How far thc.se c.xogamous 
classes extend in New Britain and New Ireland we arc 
unable to say, since the greater part of the interior of both 
these islands is still unexplored. Of New Britain only the 
northern portion, which bears the name of the Gazelle Penin- 
sula, is comparatively well known, and even within the 
peninsula there is an aboriginal race named the Baining, 
inhabiting the mountainous country in the west, about whom 
our information is meagre.' Accordingly the following 
account of the exogamous classes in New Britain must be 
understood to apply only to the natives of the tableland and 
coasts in the north-east of the Gazelle Peninsula. In their 
language, as well as in other respect.s, these people closely 
resemble the inhabitants both of the Duke of York Islands 
and of the southern half of New Ireland ; and IMr. R. 
Parkinson ma}’ be right in thinking that New Ireland is 
the hive from which the present natives of the Duke of 
York Islands and of the Gazelle Penin.sula have swarmed 
.southward.’ 

The first apparentlj' to observe and record the existence 
of exogamous classes among these people was the experienced 
Wesleyan mis.sionary, the Rev. George Brown and the fullest 
account of them we owe to another English mis.sionary, the 
Rev. Benjamin Banks. It may be well to subjoin Mr. DanksV 
account in his own words : — 

" For marriage purposes the people of New Britain arc- 
divided into two clas.ses or divisions. The names of these 


* R. I’aikin-on, Dni Jahie 
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(1877) p. 140: “All the pc'^pio in 
Duke of \'«>rk Nt*w Irckma, 

anrl New Britain. -=0 far wc ha'c 
been, are tlividol int<> t-.vo distinct 
calletl respectively Maramara 
and Pikalaba. and the c’l-tnm i- that a 
Maramara must marry a Pik.alaija. and 
vi.e-itria. It k ctMividtred H- a 


very vile ihin^ indeetl if this ride i'- 
ever l»n>ken. In fact, there arc imly 
two instance'. kno\sn where two chiefs 
on New IrelamI had dan^l to di.srcgard 
thU prohibilioa? children are all 

of the ''ame clas> a^' the mother, in ah 
ca'-cs. and a-s lhe\ inu-t .ill marr) into 
the other intermarriage', are thus 

in a threat mca'sure pieveriled. 
in adtluiou t<) thi' there are aKo pro 
hibited dei^ree-' ‘-vtn hetvNcen Mararnar- 
and Pikalaba. The land, coco-nuts. 
an«l fruit-hearmi^ tree- al>o in all di-- 
tnet'. are apportioned Itetween thi'-- 
two clas'-e-. Ml that on. the <ieath of tlu' 
father, the children in most case.-s go t«' 
the mother’-' Mllac;e. where alone they 
have land »^r coco-nal-.” 
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Thenatives divi.sions on the Duke of York Lsland and New Ireland are 
of New Mamntam and PikaLiha. On New Britain proper the two 
the Duke clas.ses are named after two mythological pcrsonage.s, one 
isiami\re blamed To Kabinana, the other To Koviiviirn. The first of 
divided for these two is considered as the founder, creator, or inventor of 
marriage good and useful things. Fruitful land, 'Ivell-built houses, 
uito two fine fish traps, were all the work or inventions of To Kabin- 
caiied re- i 3.1so all good institutions, customs, and usages are 

^pectiveiy supposed to have been derived from him. Hence the word 

Maramara , , . . i i-. • - i ■ , • 

and kabinana in the New Britain language means wise, and in 
PikaUiir.. Labiuanapa ia we have an active transitive verb, which 
means to do a thing wisely or well. The To written before 
Kabinana simply denotes the masculine gender and may in 
English be strictly rendered as ‘ Mr.’ In this name we 
may have wisdom personified. All savages like and respect, 
and view with no little reverence, a wise man. In New 
Britain to call a man To Kabinana when he is working at 
anything is simply to pay him a very high compliment. 

“ To Kovni'uni is considered by far the lesser person of 
the two. He is credited with having created all the bad 
barren land, all the high hills, and everything which is 
clumsy or ill formed. To call a man To Kovuvuni when he 
is doing anything is simply to make him ashamed. Yet I 
have never found that the class which bears the name of 
To Koviiviint is considered to occupy, socially, an inferior 
position to the To Kabinana class. 

“ On the Duke of York group the names given to these 
two personages are To Kabinana and To Piilgo. 

“The totems of the.se classes on Duke of York are two 
insects. That of the Maramara is the Ko gila le, i.e. the leaf 
Island the of the horse chestnut tree, so named because being about the 
thesiTtvvo and size, and resembling very much in other respects 

classes are the leaf of that tree. It is a beautiful insect, and when 
two insects, j-ggj-jjjg ^ tree, from which it takes its name, it 

is difficult to distinguish it from the leaf. The Pikalaba’s 


In the 
Duke of 
York 


Respect 
for the 
totems. 


totem is the Kam, which is doubtless the Mantis rdigiosus. 

“ The Maramara class will on no account injure, or 
allow to be injured with impunity, their totem, the Ko gila 
le, but they have not the slightest compunction in abusing 
the Kam. The Pikalaba class reverence the Kam, but do 
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not hesitate to destroy the Ko gila le, if they can do it 
secretly. Both the.se classes believe that their ancestors 
descended each from their own particular totem, which they 
designate as Taknii. mint, i.c. our relative. Any evil or 
abuse inflicted by one class on the other’s t<jtem is 
considered as a tasns belli, and is an insult which the class 
is bound to avenge. 

“ No man may marry a woman of his own class. To do r hi- ohl-SbfS 
so would bring instant destruction upon the woman, and if 
not immediate death to the man, his life would never be in-r^ans of 
secure. The nearest relative (male) of the woman would 
immediately seek her and kill her the moment he found her. oi.urycach 
I have been told b)- natives that both man and woman would 
be killed as early as possible. The relatives of the woman 
would be so ashamed that only her death could satisfy 
them. The man might possibly escape, but 1 think not. 

But it is scarcely any use speculating as to what would be 
done to the man, because such a case never occurs in a 
thickly populated district. If a man should be accused of 
adultery or fornication with a woman, he would at once be 
acquitted by the public voice if he could say, ‘ She is one of 
us,’ i.e. she belongs to my totem, which in itself precludes 
the possibility of any se.xual intercourse between us. The 
shame of such intercourse is as great between them as is the 
shame and disgrace of sexual intercourse between brother 
and sister in a Christian community. 

“ But while such is the case, the evil consequences of I h»- 
inter-family connections are not averted altogether, and but 
for an inner regulation which exists, but which is not unde with 
absolutely binding, those evil consequences would be not 

accelerated. Two brothers are both of tht; same totem, say turbuiden 
Pikalaba. They each marry a Manvnam woman. Their .q ,he 
children arc of the mother’s totem, taking their descent 
from their mother. Now it i.s possible for one brother to r-,n<irnin,-,i 
take the other brother’s daughter to wife, and no exception '' 

may be taken to it because the girl does not belong to his 
totem, but to her mother’s. A man may not take to wife 
his sister’s daughter, because she is of his totem. So upon 
theoretical grounds a man may without law-breaking marry 
his niece. But there is great repugnance to such unions 
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among' the natives of New Britain, and in one case where 
such an union was brought about, the natives with whom I 
conversed upon the subject utterly condemned it. This 
public feeling against such marriages is that inner regulation 
mentioned above.” * A curious corollary of the exogamy of 
the two classes is that “ if twins are born, a-nd they are boy 
and girl, they are put to death because being of the same 
class and being of opposite sex, they were supposed to have 
had in the womb a closeness of connection which amounted 
to a violation of their marital class law.”' The two 
exogamous classes are not distinguished from each other by 
any outward badge or mark which a European can recognise. 
Yet a native knows at once the class to which another native 
belongs.'^ 

Dr. G. “All lands, fruit-trees, fishing- grounds in the lagoon 

tbeexo°" belong definitely to the respective classes. A Jllaramara 

gamous cannot set his fish -trap on Pika/aba fishing -stones, and 
class of . r- 1 , , . , , 

Xew Vice versa, buch an act would certainly cause a fight. 

Britain, etc. Intermarriage in either class is absolutely forbidden. Any 

such marriage would be considered incestuous and would 

bring speedy punishment : in fact, the whole of the people 

would be horrified at such an event and the parties would 

almost certainly be killed. They also called incestuous 

[hiou) any one who killed or ate any portion of a person 

of the same class as him.self, c.g. a LMarainara who killed or 

ate a Marainam. The children all belong to the mother’s 

class. These respective classes arc well known, but there 

are no outward signs or marks to distinguish them. I 

think that in theory, but in theory only, every Maramara 

woman is every Pikalaba man’s wife, and vice versa, but 

there is no trace, .sO far as I know, of anything like communal 

marriage : on the contrary it appears to me that the 


^ Rev. Benjamin Danks, “Marriage 
C’listom^ of the Xew Britain Group,*’ 
Journal of the A nthro/>oloi;-iLa/ Institute, 
xviii. {18S9) PP- 281-2S3. 

^ Rev. B. Danks, o/>. n't, p. 292. 

Joachim Graf von Pfeil, Studien 
itnd Beobachtungen atts der Sudsee 
(Brunswick. 1899}, p. 27. This 
writer's account of the exogamous 


cla^'jes and totems of the New Britain, 
Duke of Vork, and New Ireland 
natives {op. nt, pp. 27 sq.) agree> 
closely with that of Mr. B. Danks and 
may be borrowed from it. That there 
it, no external mark to distinguish the 
two exogamous classes in the (dazelle 
Peninsula is stated also by Mgr. Couppeh 
“ En Nouvelle-Ponieranie,’’ Lei ML- 
sions Catholiques, xxiii. (1891) p. 365. 
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regulations prohibiting the intercourse or even mentioning 
the names of relatives show that this was very repugnant 
to public sentiment and feeling.” ' 

Other writers who have noticed the two exogamous other 
classes of the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula make no 
mention of the class names Mamma ra and Pikalaba, but the Wo 
merely tell us that the natives distinguish the two classes by 
two words which in their language mean or are deriv'ed from 
the personal pronouns “ we ” and “ they.” Thus a man 
speaking of his own class would say a te avet “ our class,” 
and speaking of the other class he would say a te dial 
“ their class.” ' This may be compared to the custom in 
Southern Melanesia, where there are no distinctive names 
for the two classes, but where the members of each class 
distinguish their own class as “ our side of the house ” and 
the other class as ” the other side of the house,” 

As usually happens under a system of mother-kin, the 1 'lose re- 
relation between a man and his sister’s children is especially a 

close. The relation is expressed b>’ the word inatuaua, man and 
which is a reciprocal term, being applied both by the ^ 

nephew to his uncle and by the uncle to his nephew. 

The maternal uncle, we are told, “ takes the chief place 
in the Melanesian family, and the parents fall into the 
background before him. The whole law of the famih- 
and of inheritance is regulated by the relation between 
kinsfolk on the mother’s side ; kinship on the father’s 
side is not considered. The children belong neither to 
the father nor to the mother but to the mother's brother 
or to her nearest kinsman. If a woman marries a man 


^ Rev, Ci. l 3 ro\vn, D.D., Mc'/aji- 
e ians and Polynesian , their Lije 
Histone^ illustrated and compared (m 
nianii''Cripl). The author has kindly 
allowed me to (juote from some portions 
of this forthcoming wt»rk. 

“ r. A. Kleintitschen {.Missionary in 
New Hritain), Die A'nstdihewo'iner d< i 
Gazellehalbl/Ptl bei Miin-ter. 

preface fiate Christmas, 1006). p. 191. 
Acconling to Monsignore Louppe, the 
term which people apply to their own 
class is A-feniaTc', from a-te ‘‘sprung 
from’’ and a-vet “ we” : and the term 
which they apply to the other cla^s 


A-tematan, from sprung from” 

anti tan s<>n?t* one,” another.” bee 
Mgr. Couppe, ‘‘ Kn Xouvelle- 
Pomeianie,” /r- A/tofon^ Catholiques^ 
win. (ibqi) }). 365. .\ccording to 
Mr, K. Parkinson the terms in question 
are Azrvr*,/ “ we” and tadiat “they” 
See R. Parkinson, Dn is i' Jahte in 
der Slid et. p. 67. In the Duke ot 
York Islands “ we ” is dat and they ” 
is diat. See R. H. Codiinglon, Ph ' 

MtlaiuAiau lAin^ua'^^ (^^xtord, 1885). 

p. 1 1 6 

See above, p. ~<s: 


4 crq 
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of another tribe, all the children must return to the 
tribe of the mother and to her sept. The maternal uncle 
has the full right to dispose of his nephews and nieces, and 
in coming to his decisions he need not trouble himself about 
the wishes of the parents. When the children are grown 
bigger, they leave their father and mother and go to their 
mat/itrnti. They live in his house and work for him. They 
have every motive to stand on a good footing with him, for 
they look to him entirely and are dependent on him. From 
their parents they have nothing to expect, after they have re- 
ceived from them bare life. When they are marriageable, the 
maternal uncle must buy them a wife. On the death of the 
matiiana, it is not his own children but his nephews who come 
forward as heirs. With the inheritance goes also the honour 
to bury the deceased and to divide his shell-money.” ' 

Mutu.ii The mutual avoidance between brother and sister which 

o^brothi.Ts have met with in Southern Melanesia “ is practised to 
and si.'.ters. some extent among the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in 
New Britain. After her marriage a sister is not allowed to 
have social intercourse or to talk with her brother ; she 
never utters his name, but designates him by another word.® 
and of Strict rules of etiquette also regulate the relations between a 
ma%'iTgc ' his wife’s family ; a violation of them would be 

regarded as a grave breach of decorum and punished 
correspondingly. A man and his wife’s parents call each 
other nimuiin, but they never call each other by their own 
names, indeed it is forbidden to do so. The taboo goes so 
far that if, for e.xample, the father-in-law is called Breadfruit 
ikapiaka), or Coco-nut {lama'), two not uncommon names, 
the son-in-law may not call breadfruit breadfruit or coco-nuts 
coco-nuts, but mus\ use some other word for one or the other. 
Son-in-law and parents-in-law may offer each other betel- 
nuts, but they may not eat with each other nor see each other 
eat. A man may not enter the house of his wife’s parents. 
After her marriage a woman stands in precisely the same 
relations to her husband’s family.'* Brothers-in-law are also 


’ P. A. Kleintitbchen. Die Kusfen- ^ R. Parkinson, Jahre in 

btZL'ohncr dcr UazellthalbinheU pp. ’Lr Sudscc.^ pp. 67 sq. 

190 v,y, 

2 See abfjve, pp. 77 * K. Parkinson, oj?. rit. p. 67. 
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forbidden to mention each other’s names. If one of them 
speaks to another, he always uses the plural form ; the 
proper name of his brother-in-law never passes his lips. A 
man who addresses his brother-in-law by his name, offers 
thereby the grcate.st insult to the whole of his wife’s family. 

How deeply the insult is felt may be inferred from its 
punishment ; for the affront is a capital offence, and the 
offender is put out of the way.' 

As usual, e.xogamy coexists with the clas.sihcatory system ci.issi- 
of relationship. “ While we, for example, specially designate 
by the word ‘father’ the person who is father, the Melanesian ni.uiotv 
rather expresses by that word the relation which e.xists 
between father and son. Thus he says of a father and son Hritam. 

‘ Dir tauiana’ ‘ They two arc fathers,’ that is, the relation of 
fatherhood exists between them. The uncle on the 
father’s side is also addressed as father, and the children 
of different brothers call each other brothers. But if the 
father of one child and the mother of another arc brother 
and sister, then these children call each other a Nanvm/ir. 

The Melanesian child gives the name of mother not only 
to the woman who bore it, but also to all its aunts on the 
mother’s side. A European who is not familiar with these 
relations is surprised when he hears a Melanesian boasting 
of having three mothers. His confusion becomes greater 
when the three mothers in question stoutly assert ‘ Hw/Ar/ 
qa kava ia,' ‘ We all three gave birth to him.’ ” " This 
passage, which I ha\e translated literally from the account 
of a Catholic missionary who has lived among the people 
he describes, well illustrates the difference between the savage 
and the civilised conceptions of fatherhood and motherhood, 
and proves once more, if another proof 'w’tTC needed, how- 
vain it is to attempt to understand the classificatory .sy.stcm 
of relationship if we persist in associating the ideas of 
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procreation with the terms which in that system are the 
nearest equivalents to our terms “ father ” and “ mother.” 

In New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) marriage may only 
take place between persons who have different family crests 
or totems ; sexual intercourse between persons of the same 
totemic group is regarded as incest and is still punished 
with the death of the woman at least and often with that of 
both the culprits. The avengers are always men of the same 
totem. The totems are birds imanii). Children always 
take their totem from their mother. Persons who have the 
same totem regard each other as near relations, even if they 
are quite strangers, and they receive and entertain each 
other in their houses, as if they had been friends and 
acquaintances for years. As a rule they band together to 
carry out enterprises in common. In wars between the 
districts, if there should be men of the same totem arrayed 
on both sides, they will tacitly avoid each other and attack 
men of a different totem. In the great carvings which serve 
as memorials of the dead the totemic bird i^niann) of the 
deceased must always be represented. Among these totemic 
birds are the hornbill and the dove. But other animals, such 
as serpents, lizards, sharks, dolphins, and pigs, also figure in 
the memorial carvings, some of them representing evil spirits 
which combat and are vanquished by the totem.’ 

The natives of New Ireland dance totem-dances in 
imitation of the movements of their totemic birds, and 
the dancers who personate the bird always belong to 
its totemic group. For example, men who have the horn- 
bill {Rkytidoceros plicaUis Forst.) for their totem stand in 
pairs, one pair behind the other in a long row, each man 
holding in his mouth a carved and painted mask of a 
hornbill’s head. The hornbill is a shy and wary bird 
which, while it eats the fruits on the tree-tops, keeps a sharp 
look-out for its foes, turning its head in all directions, and 
flying away with a peculiar scream and a loud flapping of 

^ R. Parkinson, Dreissi^ Jahrc in in many Melanesian languages. See 
ikr Siidsee^ pp. 267, 648-651. The 1 \. H. Codrington, The Melanesian 
word niann, with variations of it {man. Languages, p. 39. 
men, mon, etc.), stands for “bird” 
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its wings whenever it takes alarm. These motions and 
these sounds are all mimicked by the dancers. Another 
totemic dance represents a dove, which is a totem, pursued 
by its enemy the serpent. Two men personate doves 
hopping from bough to bough, while tvv'o long lines of men 
represent the serpent wriggling after its prey.' 

In the central part of New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) I’wo ('\0 
the whole native population is divided into two exogamous 
classes which bear the names of Pakilaba or Malabar (Pakiiahi 
and Tarago or Taragau respectively." These names are 'rar.^v) 
borrowed, w'ith slight changes, from the nativ'e names for two "'»h Wrd 
birds Malnba {Hallaeius laicogaster) and Taraga {P and ion 
leucocephaliis). lloth the birds are sacred to the natives, who 
say of them a man tabu, “a bird sacred,” and will not catch 
or kill them. They are also displeased if the birds arc shot 
by a European or a Chinese ; and should they obtain 
po.ssession of the dead bird, they treat it like a human 
being. Members of the exogamous class to which the bird 
gives its name bury it and give a feast in its honour, just as 
is customary at the death of a man. However, this custom 
is more and more on the wane. The two birds may pro- 
visionally be called the totems of their respective classes.'' 

It is commonly supposed that the original ancestor of each 
class had his abode in a flowing water especially in a 
mountain spring. The waters of the Pikalaba or Malabar 
class do not allow people of the Tarago class to bathe in 
them, and vice versa. The souls of all the dead, whether 
men, women, or children, go to the water of their totem and 
sometimes live in great trees beside it. They may not 
stray far from the spot, but at night they can quit the water. 


* R. Parkinson. Jiihit in 

der Sudit't, pp. 279 ?./• 

- T‘. (}. J’eckcl, “ Die Verwandt- 
schaftsnamen des mittlcr*n Neu- 
mecklenburg,’’ Jnlhiopo , in. (1908) 
p. 458; Albeit Hahl ( Heibertsht-hc), 
“ Da-s mittlere Neumerklcnbiirg,” 
Globus, xci. (1907) p. 313. The 
former writer gives the name-^ as 
Pakilaba and Tarago, without noting 
any variations. The latter writer 
gives the names as Malabar and 
fatapau or Tara^v, but notes that 


alternative names for J/a.'abu! class 
.ire /dkaiabar (>/. ) and Man/kitiai. 
The names /'akiba^’a a.Tn\ J/ir iiAfzr seem 
to Ite merely other forms of the names 
Pikalaia anrl Maiainara. See above, 
PP- 119 ■/'/. 

P. G. Peckel and A. Hahl, //.■(. 
According to the latter writer, the 
deatl birfl is fmried in the chiefs en- 
closure or compound {fahiii). Botli 
these writers speak of the two Idrcis as 
the totems of their respectue clas-e';. 
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and then it is dangerous for living people of the other totem 
to meet them. However, in such a ghostly encounter a 
man is protected by the ghosts (Jaberan) of people of his 
own totem.' 

The wife of a Pakilaba man mu.st always be a Tanigo 
woman, and the wife of a Tamgo man must always be a 
Pakilaba woman ; in short, the two classes Pakilaba and 
Tarago are exogamous. All the children belong to the 
class of their mother and take her totem. If nevertheless 
two persons of the same class marry, they fall under what is 
called the budo or ban. The punishment for their crime 
is hanging, which the culprits must inflict upon themselves. 
However, under the influence of the whites this custom is 
falling into desuetude. The children of such an incestuous 
union are called a nat-na-ta/ianuo? 

Each of the two exogamous classes is divided into 
numerous clans or families called a Hun or a Huntunan, all 
of them with their own names, which are said to be those 
of influential ancestors long dead. Thus the Pakilaba class 
includes the clans or families a Ttmubuah, a Hunanar, a 
Isnantarodu, etc. ; and the class Tarago includes the clans or 
families a Sosir, a Rapis, a Sela7Han, a Ulohothot, etc.“ In 
Sohun the clans, arranged under their respective classes, are 
as follows -. — 


Pakilaba 

or 

Malabar 


tarago 


1. Bisakubar (said to mean "red earth’’). 

2 . Danban (said to mean “arbour’’). 

3. Sarauai (meaning ?). 

4. Balage (?). 

5. Dunobua (name of a stream m Sohun). 

. 6. Heba (?). 

r, I. Baka (name of a river in Kudukudu .?). 

1 2 '. Karbabus (name of a tree;, 
i 3. Buranta (name of a stream in Sohun). 

4. Matalapuau (name of a stream in Matanangas). 

f 5 . Uui (name of a serpent). 


'* A- Hahl. •• Das mittlere Neu- 
nu cklenburj;,’' xci. (1907) 

PP- 31 3*4- 

- P. Peckcl, in Anthropos^ iii. 
(rooS) p. 45S. Compare A. Hnhl, 
in ( h ’ ovu ^, \ci. (1907) p. 313^ ■who 
>.i\5 that the punishment of rleath is 


inflicted on the criminals by their 
nearest kinsfolk. 

' P. G. Peckel, in Anthropos, iii. 
(1908) p. 459. 

* A. Ffahl, in Globus^ xci. (1907) 
P- 313^ 
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At her first menstruation every girl must retire into a 
small house or chamber {mbak'), which is built in the 
ordinary large house of the women. Here she has to hide Appan-iit 
herself for ten months, though at night she is allowed to go grtup' 
into the open on condition of cowering down so that no one m.image 
may observe her state. She is attended to by old women, 
who introduce to her all the men, even the married men. mumsm 
But after she emerges from her seclusion, she belongs to her 
future husband alone.* This custom appears to be a relic 
of sexual communism or of group marriage. 

The natives of Central New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) ciassi 
combine, as usual, totemism and exogamy with the classifi- of 
catory system of relationship. Children apply the same relation- 
term matna or tamagu (both meaning “ my father ”) to their cemrai 
own father and to his brothers ,- and conversely a man 
applies the same term natigti (“ my child ”) both to his own 
children and to the children of his brothers. Descent being 
in the maternal line, the totem of a man and his brothers is 
always different from the totem of their children." Children 
apply the same term utakai (“ my mother ”) to their own 
mother and to her sisters ; and conversely a woman applies 
the same terms Tanugti bnlii (“ my boy ”) and r'anugu 
hinasik (“ my girl ”) both to her own children and to the 
children of her sisters. Descent being in the maternal line, 
the totem of a mother and her sisters is always the same as 
the totem of their children.® The sons of two brothers or 
of two sisters call each other brothers {hatatasin\ and the 
sons of these sons also call each other brothers, and so on 
through all generations. Brothers in the same generation 
have always the same totem.'* The daughters of two sisters 
or of two brothers call each other sisters {Jh*-t'snhin'), and the 
daughters of these daughters also call each other sisters, and 
so on through all generations. Sisters in the same genera- 
tion have always the same totem.’ The son and daughter 
of two brothers {hatatasiu') or of two sisters {habisakin) call 
each other brother and sister {hatahinen), and the son and 


* A. Hahl, in Clohn^, xci. (1907) 

P. 313- 

- P. (r. Peckel, in Anf/iEo/'OS, in. 
(1908) pp. 463, 472. 

VOL. 11 


•' P. <T. Peckel, op. ciL pp. 464, 
472. 

* P. G. Peckel, ep. nt. p. 464. 

P. G. Peckel. op. at. p. 465. 
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daughter of that son and that daughter call each other 
brother and sister (hata/iinen), and so on through all genera- 
tions. Such a son and daughter in the same generation 
have always the same totem.^ The sons of a brother and a 
sister call each other dll' lapun ; and the daughters of a 
brother and a sister also call each other dir lapun. Such 
sons have always different totems, because their mothers 
have different totems ; and such daughters have also always 
different totems, because their mothers have different totems.- 
The son and daughter of a brother and a sister {IiataJiinen) 
call each other dir hinen kokup. They have always different 
totems, because their mothers have different totems.'’ 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that marriage 
between a mother and her son is excluded by the law of 
class exogamy, because mother and son belong to the same 
class and totem. Further, marriage between a brother and 
sister is excluded for the same reason, because both belong 
to the same class and totem. Further, marriage between 
cousins who are children of two brothers is excluded, fof 
the same reason, because the children are of the same 
class and totem. Further, marriage between cousins who 
are children of two sisters is excluded for the same 
reason, because the children are of the same class and 
totem. But on the other hand the law of class-exogamy 
does not, with maternal descent of the cla.sses, exclude the 
marriage of a father with his daughter, because he and she 
always belong to different classes and totems ; nor does it 
exclude the marriage of cousins who are the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, because such cousins always 
belong to different classes and totems. Yet both such 
marriages, though not forbidden by the law of class-exogamy, 
are most rigidly forbidden by custom. The penalty for 
incest with a daughter is death by hanging."* Cousins who 
are the children of a brother and a sister respectively not 
only may not marry each other ; they may not approach 
each other, they may not shake hands or even touch each 
other, they may not give each other presents, they may not 

1 P. (;, Peckel, in .Anthrofot, m. •< P, G. Peckel, of. at. p. 470. 

( iqo8) pp. 4'5 5 'V- 

- P. (i. Peckel. of. at. p. 467. ■> P. G. Peckel, of. at. p. 463 
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mention each other’s names. But they are allowed to speak 
to each other at a distance of some paces.* 

There can be no doubt that this mutual avoidance of t he mutual 
cousins who are forbidden by custom, though not by the 
class-law, to marry each other is a precaution to prevent the and of 
violation of the custom ; whether it has been instituted jn°i's^ster^ 
deliberately or grown up instinctively, its effect is to raise 15 a pre- 
an artificial barrier between the forbidden persons and so 
far to deliver them from temptation. Now similar rules of 
avoidance are observed not only between such cousins but 
also between brother and sister, although brother and sister, 
being always of the same totem, are forbidden by the law of 
class-exogamy to marry each other. There i.s a mutual 
shyness or shame between them. They may not come 
near each other, they may not shake hands, they may 
not touch each other, they may not give each other 
presents ; but they are allowed to speak to each other 
at a distance of some paces. The penalty for incest 
with a sister, like that for incest with a daughter, is death 
by hanging." We can therefore scarcely doubt that the 
mutual avoidance of brother and sister has been either 
instituted deliberately or grown up instinctively as a pre- 
caution against incest between them ; se.xual intercourse 
between a brother and sister is apparently viewed as a crime 
so serious, that the ordinary rule of e.xogamy is not a 
sufficient safeguard against it, but must be reinforced b}- 
other and stringent measures. In Southern Melanesia, as 
we have seen, the same mutual avoidance of brother and 
sister exists and is to be e.xplained in the same way.® 

A brief account of totemism and exogamy in Southern Tottmism 
New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) is given'by Messrs. E. '(1 " 
Stephan and F. Graebner. It applies to the coast from irvi.md 
Umuddu to Cape St. George and runs as follows : — 

“ The social life i.s founded on marriage, and the 
marriage union is first of all influenced by the circum.stance 
that the inhabitants of every district belong to two totems, 
as to which, with the exception of those of Laur, it is 
doubtful whether, in spite of their designation as Pissin, 

' P. G. Pcckcl, in Anthro/'C-., iii. - P. G. Peckcl, c,'. cit. p. 467. 

(190S) pp. 467, 470 V/. " -Vnove, pp. 77 
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they are named after birds. It was only alter long acquaint- 
ance with the people of Lamassa that we were able to 
penetrate in some measure into these complicated relations. 
There the people belong either to the class ' bamnbauni or 
to inarmiarr, and every native in the village can tell with 
.surprising certainty the ‘ class bird ’ “ of every inhabitant. 
These two totems extend, according to Tompuan’s state- 
ments, to Lambell, Kanda.ss and IVIioko. Mioko and 
Lamassa are quite different linguistic areas, but the inhabi- 
tants trade with each other and live on good terms. . . . 
Laur has for its class birds tarrangau (JPandion lialiaetiis) 
and inannigiilai or inallawa. Marriages between Laur and 
the districts Kandass and Pugusch seem not to take place. 
Persons who have the same totem may not marry each 
other. The children always belong to their mother's totem, 
that is, mother-right is the rule.” To which the writers 
add : “ It must always be emphatically stated that the 
Moiiier- terms father-right and mother-right indicate simply and 
right doe? gQjgiy j-hg group to which the individual belongs and the 

not imply ^ , 

mothei- other definite systems of relationship determined thereby ; 
di^coii-' they have not the least to do with the higher or lower 
trnry position of women. Indeed it might on the contrary be 
affirmed that in general women are more highly esteemed in 
districts where father-right is the rule than in districts where 
mother-right prevails.” ® Of these two exogamous classes 
baunibaiim and niarnnarr the name of the latter appears to 
be identical with marainam, the name of one of the two 
exogamous classes in New Britain.^ 

rotemisni Off the east coast of New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) 
island"; of gfoups* of islands, the one called Tanga or Caens 

T.iuga aii'l and the other Aneri or St. John. In these islands and in 
the district called Siara on the south-eastern coast of New 
Ireland all the natives have totems, which they call juanu 
(“ birds ”), though in fact among the totems are animals as 
well as birds. These totemic creatures are the sea-eagle 

1 SfAnutu.i^xHa^.'^CHwhaft. Nm-JMetklenhurg {^Bismarck-Archipel)^ 

- Stain])ii fCitsie von Uninddu bis Kap St. 

(Berlin. 1907). pp. xok) sq. 

Bmi! Stephan und Fritz Graebner. ^ See above, pp. 119 sqq. 
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{wanlam), the dove {am hal), the black and white fly-catcher 
{an (inn), two kinds of parrots {arigkika and am pifik), the 
sea-gull {tagaii), the dog {fumpnl), and the pig {fnmbd). 

No man may marry a woman of his own totem, and more 
than that, the men of any one totem clan are not free to 
marry the women of any other totem clan. The Sea-gull 
men always marry Sea-eagle women. The Parrot men of 
one clan (the am pirik) may only marry Parrot women of 
the other clan (the angkika) or Dove women. The Black 
and White Fly-catcher men may marry Sea-eagle, Sea-gull, 
and Dove women, and also the women of one of the two 
Parrot clans (namely, the angkika). The Pig men may 
marry women of any other totem except Sea-eagle women , 
and Dog men may marry women of any totem but their 
own. Sexual intercourse between men and women of the 
same totem is punished with death. At festivities and 
gatherings of all sort.s, as well as in the frequent feuds, 
members of the same totem keep together. The totem 
birds and animals are not in any way respected ; they are 
eaten just like any ordinary beasts and birds.' 

In the St. Mathias and Kerue or Emirau Islands, to the Toumi-m 
north of New Hanover, the natives are divided into exo- I" '*1'* 
gamous classes each with its totem or totemic badge, but no Kerue, .ma 
particulars as to the system have been obtained.- Lastly, 
the totemic system exists among the natives of the Admiralty 
Islands, which may be regarded as forming the north- 
western extremity of Melanesia. The Admiralty Islanders 
are divided into three tribes or stocks, the Moanus, the 
Matankor, and the Usiai. Of these the Moanus are a sea- 
faring folk, who inhabit the coast ; they biyld their villages 
on the beach or in shallow water on reefs ; the houses 
always stand upon piles. The Usiai are an inland people 
who build their houses on the ground. The Matanakor are 
intermediate between the other two tribes, for they are tillers 
of the soil as well as mariners. In many respects the 
islanders resemble the Papuans of New Guinea, but the 
population seems to be hybrid ; for there arc traces of a 
fairer race mi.xed with the swarthy Papuan element, which 

^ R. Parkinson. Jahre in dti Sudstw pp. 652 '•/. 

- R. Parkinson, cf'. tit. p. 337. 
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dominates the breedP All three tribes of the Admiralty 
Islanders are divided into totemic clans or groups, of which 
the following have been recorded : — 

1. The group AW, with five different totems, namely a kind of fish 

(i-a/ms;, the pig (/>ou), the cuscus (lauat), the crocodile {nibi/at'), 
and a large fish {kemendra -. The AW group is strongly repre- 
sented in Fapitalai. 

2. The group Poendrilei, a kind of fish, dominant in .Siwisa. 

3. The group Pal, the dove, strongly represented m the island of Pak. 

4. The group Pen, the shark. 

5. The group Kobat, the crab. 

6. The group Tjunjak, a kind of oyster, and Saicol, the pearl-oyster. 

7. The group Tjauka, Philemon coquerelh, and Pon};o/>o/tg, a fruit. 

8. The group f>/, a species of silurus ("German Sdnueinfisch). 

9. The group Kareng, a parrot, and Kararat, the turtle. 

10. The group Karipou, a kind of heron. 

1 1 . The group Tjilim, a kind of starling, and Tjihir, a parrot. 

\2. The group A'gong, the sea -swallow, and Palimat, the flying 
squirrel. 

1 3. The group Kata, the frigate-bird, and Kanaui, the tropic-bird. 

1 4. The group Kanau, a kind of sea-swallow. 

The totem {patandmsii) is inherited by children from 
their mother. Persons of the same totem may not marry 
each other, but of late the rule has been less strictly observed, 
especially among the Usiai and Matankor. Among the 
Moanus. on the other hand, marriage with a woman of the 
same totem is viewed as incestuous and disgraceful. Persons 
of the same totem arrayed on opposite sides in battle will 
not attack each other. Castaways and strangers are treated 
as friends by people of the same totem ; and a man will 
not steal from members of his totemic group. But there is 
no outward mark or badge to distinguish the persons, the 
houses, or the 'canoes of the different totem clans. When 
the totem is an edible animal, members of the totem clan 
abstain from eating it.- 

^ G. Tctemisin in Eastern Melanesia (Fiji). 

The most easterly branch of the iSIelanesian stock are 
the Fijian.s, whose archipelago, including the two large 
i.slands of V'iti Levu and Vanua Levu, is situated in the 

^ K. f\ukin'*on, in cUr :::4 

- K. Paikinsun, yp. 392 y 
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Pacific Ocean to the eastward of the New Hebrides. While 
exogamous classes such as prevail in the rest of Melanesia 
have not been found in Fiji, clear traces of totemism have 
been detected in the respect which tribes and subdivisions of 
tribes pay to particular species of animals and plants. Thus 
the English missionary Thomas Williams, one of our earliest 
and best authorities on the people of Fiji, writes as follows : 

“ Certain birds, fish, plants, and some men, are supposed to 
have deities closely connected with or residing in them, pi.mts, and 
At Lakemba, Tui Lakemba,' and on Vanua Levu, Ravuravu," ' ■ 

claim the hawk as their abode ; Viavia, and other gods, the 
shark. One is supposed to inhabit the eel, and another the 
common fowl, and so on until nearly every animal becomes 
the shrine of some deity. He who worships the god dwelling 
in the eel, must never eat of that fish, and thus of the rest ; 
so that some are tabu from eating human flesh, because the 
shrine of their god i.s a man. The people clearly maintain 
the Popish distinction between the material sign and the 
spiritual essence symbolized ; but, in one case as in the other, 
the distinction seems sometimes to be practically lost. Thus 
the land-crab is the representative of Roko Suka, one of the 
gods formerly worshipped in Tiliva, where land-crabs are 
rarely seen, so that a visit from one became an important 
matter. Any person who saw one of these creatures, 
hastened to report to an old man, who acted as priest, that 
their god had favoured them with a call. Orders were forth- 
with given that new nuts should be gathered, and a string of 
them was formally presented to the crab, to prevent the deity 
from leaving with an impression that he was neglected, and 
visiting his remiss worshippers with drought, cjparth, or death.” ' 

On the coast of Viti Levu another English missionary, the 
Rev. Lorimer Fison, found a native teaching his son to worship 
his god, w'hich was the native Fijian rat, at a small shrine 
near the beach. On being asked why he worshipped the rat, 
the man answered, " Becau.se he is our father.” ^ 


^ A god. 

- Another ^od. 

•’ Thomas Williams, Fiji and the 
fnian^. Second Edition (London, 
i860), i. 219 '7/. Compare B, Seeman. 
I'lti, an Aivoiifit or a Goi’crnmeul 


to thr I'ltian oy Fi/ian Idand 
(Cambrnlge, 1862), p. 302. 

* Rev. Lorimer Fison,‘‘On Apparent 
RemmLcences t»f Totemism in Fiii." 
Aufitial Repcr* on Ntn' Gum, a. 
(Bri'bane, iSohb p. 136. 
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Father de A Catholic missionary, Father J. de Marzan, reports that 
Marzan on large island of Viti Levu certain tribes have each a 

m'thjT"' pair of principal totems consisting of a tree and an animal, 
and that some tribes call themselves by the name of one or 
other of their totems, but oftener by the name of their tree 
totem than of their animal totem. Thus the Vunaqumu 
tribe has for its totem the qumu tree ; the Bau tribe has 
for its totem the bmi tree ; the Namoto tribe has for its 
1,1-tot totem the inoto or voto tree; and the Nareba (Naremba) 

totem the reba, which is a kind of hawk. 
Their " But many tribes are not named after their totems. Father de 
totem- j^iarzan gives the following list of tribes with their totems ; — 


Tribe 

Tree Totem 

1 

Animal Totem. 

Vunaqumu 

j 

1 qumu 

auna (eel) 

Nasalia 

; lot 

balei (serpent) 

Namoto 

1 moto 

kula (kind of parrot, French 


1 

pcrruche] 

Jubai 

1 baka (banyan) 

beka (bat) 

Naboro 

j boro (pepper) 

lira (shrimp) 

Nanuyamalo 

' %’asili 

vokai (lizard) 

Naha 

\ boa 

bcU {? loach, French lochet) 

Batinikia 

vasa 

boto (frog) 

Navitilevu 

: sou 

lele (titmouse) 

Waimaro ( Solo 

ra) molaca 

sici (a shell; 

Oralau 

■ boa 

rtica (Fijian quail) 

N areba 

' yakona (kava) 

reba (hawk) 

Nagole 

; dakua 

, reve (perch) 

Lomairuna 

. tnasulcle 

ivaituiiui (hawk) 

Naboubuco 

1 mako 

soge (pigeon) 


Acoe5-or> The subdivisions of a tribe sometimes have what may 
totem- called accessory totems of their own in addition to the 

general tribal totem. For example, the Nanuyamalo tribe 
has for its totem the lizard, and the division of the tribe 
which lives at Wainimala has for its accessory totem the 
parrot (A?Ar) in addition to the lizard, the totem of the 
whole tribe. 

Reipect The respect paid to the principal totems was very great. 

paid to ^ Xhus the tree totem might not be cut, except to procure its 
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leaves or branches as a personal decoration in the dances ; 
the animal totem might not be eaten without incurring 
death or the anger of the spirits. Hence old people still 
abstain from eating their totems. The younger generations 
are less particular, but still they have a great respect at least 
for the totem animal. Strangers passing through the territory 
of another tribe may not eat the tribal totem, and they are 
strictly forbidden to mention its name aloud. Any stranger 
who infringes these rules must pay a fine to the tribe or receive 
a beating. A w'oman who is married in another tribe respects 
the totems of her husband’s tribe as well as her own. But her 
children respect only the paternal totems, unless they go to 
live in their mother’s tribe. The totem animal was supposed Appc-v- 
always to appear to a mother just before the birth of her to'pm 
child. Further, the totem was consulted in war, in sickness, .immai to 
at marriage, and so forth. Its appearance was a good or 
bad omen, a sign of life or of death according to the place '■'hiid-hutb, 
where it appeared. Before a war the priest or diviner used draw n fi om 
to dream of the totem and in accordance with his dream he "■ 
predicted to the people the issue of the war. For example, 
if the tribal totem was a lizard, and the priest in his dream 
saw the lizard going up a tree, it was an omen of victory ; 
but if he saw it coming down the tree, it was an augury of 
defeat.* 

Further traces of totemism in Fiji were independently Dr. Rn.-rs 
observed and recorded by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers during a 
short visit which he paid to the islands in 1908." He tells 
us that the people of the interior of Viti Levu form a number 
of independent communities, which may probably be regarded 
as tribes, and each tribe is again divided ancRsubdivided into 
sections which now bear little resemblance to totem clans of 
the ordinary pattern. The animals from which descent is Btiict m 
traced and who.se flesh is forbidden as food are usually fj.”” "I’j,, 
associated with the tribes rather than with their divisions, vured 
though some of these divisions have often sacred animals or ' 
plants peculiar to themselves in addition to those which are 

^ T. de Marzan, “ Le Totcniisme In his rcseaiches Dr. Rivers was helped 
aux Isles Fiji," Anthrof'oSj ii. {1907) by Mr. A. B. Joske, who has long been 
pp. 400-405. in charge of the northern and eastern 

' \\. H. R. Rivers, “ Totemism in parts of the interior of the inland. 

Fiji," J/an, viii. (IpoS) pp. 
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sacred or tabooed to them as members of the tribe. The 
following are examples all taken from a small district in the 
northern part of the interior of Viti Levm. The people of 
Cawanisa have as their sacred animal the draindravi, a small 
aquatic creature of some kind ; they believe that they are 
descended from it, and they will not eat it. The Nadrau 
(Nandrau) or Navuta people have as their sacred animal 
the qiliyago} a small black bird with a long beak, and 
Additional this bird is tabooed to the whole tribe. But some of the 
totem c divisions of the tribe have in addition taboos peculiar to 
themselves ; thus the Wailevu division will eat neither 
the dog nor a fish called dabea, and the Kaivuci division 
may not eat snakes, Again, the Navatusila people had 
as the sacred animal common to them all the ganivutu, 
a fish-hawk ; but one of their divisions, the Hamarama, 
was also forbidden to eat fowls ; another, the Vadrasiga, 
might not eat the cogi, a pigeon ; the Naremba (Nareba) 
might not eat the bird called reba ; ‘ and three divisions, 
the Ivisi, \anoko, and lasawa, might not eat the dog. 
In each case the members of the smaller groups believed 
in their descent from the tabooed animal. Other sacred 
animals of this part of the island were the owl, a bird called 
tuinci, a species of lizard, the kingfisher, and a prawn. The 
people who believed in their descent from a prawn were 
allowed to eat the animal, but only with its shell. 

On the foregoing evidence Dr. River.s observes “I think 
that few will doubt that the foregoing facts demonstrate the 
.i.’,soci.ved existence of totemism in Fiji. There are present the three 
tni!e3 than characteristic features of this institution : belief in descent 
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from the totem,- prohibition of the totem as an article of food, 
and the connection of the totem with a definite unit of the 
social organisation. In the third feature Fijian society 
differs from that usually associated with totemism in that 
the sacred animal usually belongs to a group which appears 

* fn the iifheial >peliin^ of Kijian 
./ 'tv^ncU for the sound of nt; 
in hni^er, for the •'ound of in 
"ingtT, ' fir the ^ountl of nih^ ami 'i 
fir the >)t nj. Some writers 


.vlopt the •itncial spelling, other*' retain 
the ordinary Engli-h imvle of repre- 
senting the I have not at- 


tempted to reduce these divergences 
in iny authorities to uniformity ; hence 
''Omc inronsHtencies in spelling may be 
observed in my statements. 

- The i^ a hawk. See above, 

p. 1 36. 

W. H. R. River**, “ Totemism in 
Fiji,*' Man. \ui. fi9oS) pp. 134 S'j. 
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to correspond to a tribe instead of belonging to a division of 
the tribe. The Fijian social organisation has, however, 
departed so widely from the primitive type that this is not 
surprising. At present marriage is regulated solely by 
kinship, and there is no evidence that any of the social 
divisions are exogamous. Though the sacred animals 
usually belong to the tribe, they are, as we have seen, still 
also frequently connected with the smaller divisions which 
may possibly be the representatives of exogamous septs ; 
and the customary connection of a sacred animal with the 
tribe as a whole is probably late, a result of the high 
development of chieftainship in Fiji, the chief having 
imposed his totem on the whole tribe. 

“ Among these hill tribes it seemed clear that the sacred I'yi.in 
animals had become gods, which had, however, retained their h 
animal form definitely. I was told by one of the Nadrau or 
people of certain rules of conduct given to them by 
the bird and it would seem that we have here an ""''‘"'"“'i' 

. attributes 

early stage in the evolution of a god from a totem animal. 

During a short stay in the Rewa district in the low country, 

I found a condition showing a later stage in this evolution. 

Here each village had a deity called tevoro with a name Dt-d.es 
which usually showed no sign of an animal origin, but in many 
cases these deities had the power of turning into animals, and into 
in such cases the people of the village in question were not 
allowed to eat the animal. Thus, the people of Lasakau, 
a division of Bau, had a tevoro called Butakoivalu, who 
turned into the sese, a bird of the same shape as the 
qiliyago, but of a different colour, being blue with a white 
breast. The bird could not be eaten, and> here, a.s in the 
hills, it was clear that the restriction extended to the whole 
people and was not limited to either of the two divisions of 
which the Lasakau people are composed. The village of 
Tokatoka had a.s tevoro, Rokobatidua, lord of one tooth 
(mentioned by Williams),* who could turn into a hawk. The 

^ “ Roko IMbati-ndua, ‘the one- tooth, fixeU in the lower j.iu, 
toothed lor<l,* has the appearance of a above hiN head (Ih. fm 

man with wings instead of arms, and, and th' Fijians^- \. 2iS). The wings 
emits spark-) of tire in his tiighl ihiough ami claws of this fleily may be 

the air. On his wings are claws with vestiges of his former character a 
which to catch his victims, and his one hawk 
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people of Vunivaivai had as tevoro Gonirogo, who could 
turn into a snake. The tezwro of Moana and Naluna were 
Ranasau and Rokodelana respectively, both of whom were 
in the habit of turning into the large shark called qioT 

Dr. Rivers appears to be unquestionably right in holding 
that the sacred animals associated with tribes or subdivisions 
of tribes in Fiji are totems in the process of evolving into 
gods, and that a more advanced stage in this evolution is 
represented by the village deities called tevoro, which, though 
no longer conceived as animals, can yet assume at pleasure 
the shapes of tflose animals with which they were formerly 
identical ; while the ancient totemic prohibition to eat of the 
totem survives in the rule which forbids the worshippers of 
the village god to partake of the particular creature, be it 
bird, or beast, or fish, into which their deity can thus 
transform himself Such transformations throw light on 
the fables of ancient Egypt and Greece, which describe the 
metamorphoses of the gods into animals. 

If the tribal divisions in Fiji no longer observe the rule of 
exogamy, and thus a characteristic feature of totemism has 
disappeared, nevertheless a record of the former existence of 
exogamous classes survives in the classificatory system of 
relationship, which appears to be universally prevalent 
among all peoples who retain or have lately lost the totemic 
organisation. Thus in the generation above his own a 
Fijian applies the same term tama-nggii “ my father ” to his 
own father and to his father’s brothers ; and if he wishes 
to distinguish between his father’s brothers, he calls his 
father’s elder brother “ my great father ” {tama-nggii lavii) and 
his father’s younger brother he calls “ my little father ” {tania- 
tuigii Uli). But he applies a different term, namely vungo- 
nggti “ my uncle ” to his mother’s brother. He applies the 
same term tina-nggu “ my mother ” to his own mother and 
to his mother’s sisters ; and he calls the wife of his father’s 
elder brother “my great mother” (tina-nggu lavti), and he 
calls the wife of his father’s younger brother “ my little 
mother” (tina-nggu lailai). But he applies a different 
term, namely, viingo-nggu, to his father’s sister. In her own 
generation a woman applies the same term loati-nggu “ my 
husband ” to her husband and to her husband’s brothers. In 
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the generation below his own a man applies the same term 
luve-nggu “ my child ” to his own children and to his brothers’ 
children ; a woman applies the same term luve-iiggit “ my 
child ” to her own child and to her sisters’ children/ But 
while a man calls his brothers’ children his own children, and 
a woman calls her sisters’ children her own children, a man 
applies a quite different term {vitngo-itggn “ my nephew ” or 
“ my niece ”) to his sisters’ children, and a woman applies quite 
a different term {vungo-nggu “ my nephew ” or “ my niece ”) 
to her brothers’ children." And corresponding to these Distinction 
differences, whereas the children of two brothers are them- 
selves regarded as brothers and sisters, and are therefore not .md 
marriageable with each other, and whereas similarly the m.irn.tt;.'. 
children of two sisters are themselves regarded as brothers 
and sisters, and are therefore not marriageable with 
each other, on the other hand a man’s children are not 
regarded as the brothers and sisters of his sister’s children, 
and these two sets of children, the offspring of a brother 


^ L. EL Morgan, Sy'^ttnts of Con- 
•^an_.^uinify and Affinity of the Human 
Family (Washington, 1S71), pp. 573, 
576. from information supplied by the 
Rev. Lorimer Fison. Morgan's work 
forms vol. xvii. of the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowled'^c. On the 
classificatory system in Fiji, see further 
L. Fison, in Journal of the Anthrofo- 
loyual Institute^ xxiv. (1895) pp. 360- 
371 : and Basil II. Thomson, ilnd. 
pp, 371-3S7. A different set of classiH* 
catory term.> was obtained among the 
Nandrau people of Fiji by Dr. W. H. 
K. Rivers, to whom I am indebted 
for the following particulars. A man 
applies the same term kamu to his 
father and to his father's brothers : the 
same term nau to his mother and to 
his mother's sisters ; the same terms 
tiitua “elder brother" and tathin^ofu 
“younger brother” to his brothers and 
to the sons, eldei or )ounger, of his 
father’s brothers and his mother s 
sisters ; he applies the same term 
nganenyjfu to his sisters anrl to the 
daughters of his father's brothers and 
of his mother's sisters ; and the same 
term luvemjgu to his sons and daughters 
and to the sons and daughters both of 


his brothers and sisters. A man calls 
his wife mangua,, but his wife’s sisters 
Vtilar-i or tavali. A wife calls her 
husband rnaniy but her husband'.s 
brothers ndaku. The distinctions thus 
drawn between a wife and her sisters, 
and between a husband and his brother';, 
and the confusion between a man's 
children and his sister's children, 
mark the decay of the cla'^sificatory 
system. Dr. Rivers confirm? the 
accuracy of the classificatory term^ 
given by Mr. Lorimer Fison for the 
coast of Fiji. 

*- L. H. .Mor^^n. of Con- 

sanguinity andAtfiiiitv of tfu Human 
I-amily'y pp. 570, 573; Basd 11. 
Thom'son, “ ConcuMtancy in the 
Classificator) Sy'-tem of Relationship," 
J.-ui nal of th Anthrofohgual Institut - . 
xxiv. (18951 P’ 372 ; id.. V’ho Fi/ians, 
a Study of the Pot ay of Cu dom ( London . 
lOoS), |>. 183. The form of the word 
given by Mr. Thomson ('-’wC'’) i^ die 
former of the^e two passages differ^ 
from that given by Morgan {-'uinjo) 
only in spelling. See above, p. 138. 
note*, as to the spelling of fijian 
w ord'^. 
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and a sister respectively, are marriageable with each 
other ; indeed they are each other’s proper mates. Thus 
sharply, as regularly happens under the classificatory 
system, do the Fijians distinguish cousins who are the 
children of a brother and a sister respectively, from cousins 
who are the children of two brothers or of two sisters. The 
former, when they are male and female, are born husband 
and wife to each other ; the latter are born brother and 
sister to each other and may on no account marry. The 
relation of the former to each other is expressed by the 
Fijian term veindavohmi, which means “ marriageable,” 
literally “ concubitants ” ; the relation of the latter is 
expressed b}- the Fijian term veinganetii, which means “not 
marriageable,” literally “ those who shun each other.” ^ 
“ The young Fijian is from his birth regarded as the 
natural husband of the daughters of his father’s sister and 
of his mother’s brother. The girls can exercise no choice. 
They were born the property of their male concubitant if 
he desire to take them.” ■ Veindavolani or concubitants “ are 
born husband and wife, and the system assumes that no 
individual preference could hereafter destroy that relation ; 
but the obligation does no more than limit the choice of a 
mate to one or other of the females who are concubitants 
with the man who desires to marry. It is thus true that in 
theory the field of choice is very large, for the concubitous 
relation might include third or even fifth cousins, but in 
practice the tendency is to marry the concubitant who is 
next in degree— generally a first cousin — the daughter of a 
maternal uncle.” ® 

It is interesting to observe that whereas first cousins, 
the children oF a brother and sister respectively, are 
generally in Fiji regarded as the proper mates for each 
other, “ in Lau, Thakaundrove, and the greater part of 


^ L I i-un and Hasil H. 
in /'.v dr Aji:hid^oL\i iJi lu- 
. wiv. pp. 300 3;i- 

373 ; }Ja>il H Thornv)!!, ]'h. /-i/ian . 

pit. IxSj //. 

- r>.';-il H. Tii'diisnn, in Jcu}>iT cr 

f'l ’Ah \7 iz/ Iii'fitittc\ XMV. 

(iS95) p. 373: ^ I- T'l-' lijiaus, p. 
1S4. Kl'dvsbcre Mr. Thomson ob'^erves 


that "every man went to his mother’s 
tribe for a \sitc, and w^a-^ indeed under 
an (»hh:;ation tt< marry hii tir'-t cou.sni, 
the tlaughter of hi.s nujlher's brother” 
{w/diiUiaS of tk .UithrcfA\^u-al 
stiiiue^ wiv. (1895) p. 343). 

Ba-'il II. 1 honison, in Jcunial of tho 
In^iituU, xxiv. (1S95) 
P- 375 = Ihe Fijians, pp. 1S6 sq. 
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Vanualevu, the offspring of a brother and sister respectively and a sister 
do not become concubitant until the second generation. ' 

In the first generation they are called tabu, but marriage allowed 
is not actually prohibited.” ^ Thus in respect of first bu™‘econd 
cousins, the children of a brother and a sister respectively, 
the general Fijian practice resembles that of the Urabunna of these' 
in recommending or even enjoining their marriage ; whereas 
the practice of Lau, Thakaundrovc, and the greater part of aru allowed 
Vanualevu resembles that of the Dieri, in discouraging, if not '[d'lsdd- ^ 
forbidding, the marriage of such first cousins, while at the with the 
same time it allows their children, who are second cousins, 
to marry each other freely.-’ As I have already pointed .ts .iB.nnst 
out the rule which enjoins the consanguineous marriage L^rahunu.i 
of certain first cousins is older than the cu.stom which 
forbids it. The prohibition was another step onward in 
the exogamous march, another impediment opposed to the 
freedom of marriage, another degree added to the table of 
forbidden kin. 

It is to be remarked that under the ordinary Fijian rule Ri,q:iitof,a 
all a man's female first cousins, the daughters of his father’s 
sisters or of his mother’s brothers, were equally his con- his wife's 
cubitants or legitimate wives ; in other words, he had the 
right to marry all his wife’s sisters. ‘‘ This brings us,’’ 
says Mr. Basil Thomson, “ to a fresh starting-point from 
which the concubitous relationship is established. Since a 
man who is the concubitant of a woman is necessarily also 
the concubitant of all her sisters, by a natural evolution, 
if he marries a woman unrelated to him by blood, and ipso 
facto makes her his concubitant, all her sisters become his 
concubitants also. In the past they would have been his 
actual wives, for a man could not take one -xT several sisters 
— he was in honour bound to take them all. In the same 
way a woman and her sisters became the concubitants of 
all her husband’s brothers, and upon his death she passed 
naturally to her eldest brother-in-law if he cared to take 
her. This does not imply polyandry or community among 
brothers, but rather what is known to anthropologists as 

' Thomson, Tin I ijuut,. pp. See abose. vo!. i. ;ip. 177 sq., 

190 .0/. ; id, in Jottinai tp the .diithrc- 180 34b. 

polo, qi, at Institute, xkiv. { 1895^ p. 379 - 
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Levirate, a woman’s marriage to her brother-in-law being 
contingent on her husband’s death.” ‘ 

The rule that when a man marries a woman he has a 
right to marry her sisters also is widespread, notably among 
the Indians of North America.’ It is clearly the converse 
of the rule which assigns a man’s widows to his brothers, 
and as the latter rule points to the marriage of women to 
a group of brothers,® so the former rule points to the 
marriage of men to a group of sisters. Taken together, 
the two customs seem to indicate the former prevalence 
of marriage between a group of husbands who were brothers 
to each other and a group of wives who were sisters to 
each other. In practice the custom which permits a man 
to marry several sisters has diverged in an important 
respect from the custom which permits a woman to marry 
several brothers ; for whereas the permission granted to a 
man to marry several sisters simultaneously in their lifetime 
has survived in many races to this day, the permission 
granted to a woman to marry several brothers has generally 
been restricted by the provision that she may only marry 
them successively, each after the death of his predecessor. 
We may conjecture that the cause of the divergence between 
the two customs was the greater strength of the passion 
of jealousy in men than in women, sisters being more 
willing to share a husband between them than brothers 
to share a wife. 

The Fijian classificatory term veindavola7ii, denoting 
groups of men and women who are by birth potential 
spouses to each other, corresponds to the iinawa of the 
Arunta, the nupa of the Urabunna, and the noa of the 
Dieri.^ And jlist as in Australia the terms expressive of 
group marriage coexist with customs which can only be 
regarded as temporary reversions to an actual practice of 
group marriage, so it is apparently also in Fiji. On this 
subject Mr. Fison tells us that “the term veindnvolani 
expresses something more than is conveyed by our own 

’ Ka>il Thomson, The pp. sequel. The custom is practised also 

1^5 '■/. ; /'/. in Ivn> nal of the Anthro- by some Australian tribes. Seeabo\e, 
f'dl^ua! wiv. (1S95) pp. vol, i. p. 577, note". 

374 < 7 . ' See above, vol. i. pp. 501 u /(/. 

- The evidence will be given in the ^ See above, vol. 1. p. 363. 
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word ‘ marriageable.’ It expresses a right, and an obligation, 
as well as a qualijication ; a right which asserts itself clearly 
enough, even in settled agricultural tribes such as the Fijian, on 
certain ceremonial occasions. Under ordinary circumstances it 
is overridden by the later proprietory right conferred by actual 
marriage or betrothal, but it is still strong enough to assert itself 
on those occasions when the people deem it necessary to revert 
for a time, as they say, to the customs of their ancestors.” ’ 

One of the occasions when the old group rights between 
men and women are temporarily revived is the celebration 
of the rites of circumcision. In some parts of Viti Levu, Reviv.ii 
namely in those in which the mysteries of the nanga or Stone 
Enclosure are practised, when a man of note is dangerously at ntes of 
ill, the relations meet in council and afrrce to circumcise 
lad as a propitiatory measure. Notice having been given to 
the priests, an uncircumcised lad, either the sick man’s son or 
one of his brother’s .sons, is taken by his kinsmen to the 
Vale tanihii or God’s House and there presented as a soro, or 
offering of atonement, that his father may recover. His 
escort at the same time make valuable presentations of 
property and liberal promises of more. The priest 
graciously accepts both the presents and the promises and 
appoints a day for the j)erformance of the operation. When 
the day has come, and the son of the sick chief has been 
circumcised along with other lads whose friends have agreed 
to take advantage of the occasion, the bloody foreskins, 
each stuck in the cleft of a split reed, are taken to the nanga 
or sacred stone enclosure and there presented to the chief 
priest. Holding the reeds in his hand, the prie.st presents 
the foreskins to the ancestral gods, and pram's for the sick 
man’s recovery. “ Then follows a great fcast, which ushers 
in a period of indescribable revelr)-. All distinctions of 
property are for the time being suspended. Men and 
women array themselves in all manner of fantastic garbs, 
address one another in the most indecent phrases, and 
practice unmentionable abominations openly in the public 
square of the town. The nearest relationships — even that 
of own brother and sister — seem to be no bar to the 

* L. Fi'-on, “The ClassiHcatf>ry Anthro^oloi^nal , \xi\. fl895i 

System of Rclation5hip,‘’yi;//r//j/ of the j». 367. 
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general licence, the extent of which may be indicated by 
the expressive phrase of an old Xandi chief who said, 
' While it lasts, we are just like the pigs.’ This feasting 
and frolic may be kept up for several days, after which the 
ordinary restrictions recur once more. The rights of property 
are again respected, the abandoned revellers settle down into 
steady-going married couples, and brothers and sisters may 
not so much as speak to one another. Nowhere in Fiji, as 
far as I am aware, excepting in the Nanga country, are these 
extravagances connected with the rite of circumcision.” * 

On these Fuller accounts of the licence permitted on these occasions, 

based in part on a written statement taken down by ilr. 
brothers Edward O’Brien Heffernan, Native Advocate and Stipendiary 
Magistrate, from the lips of a native in presence of the principal 
tentionaiiy chiefs of Nandi, Vunda, and Sambeto, were sent in manuscript 
eoup.er Fison to Professor E. B. Tylor, who writes on the 

subject as follows : “The details of indecent dances and rites 
referred to maybe left in MS., but it is of interest, as bearing 
on the argument as to early communal intercourse, of which 
such customs may possibly be ceremonial survivals, to notice 
that their principle is formulated in an accepted native 
phrase. On the fourth day, when the food is no longer taint, 
but tara ("permitted), and the great feast is prepared, it is said 
that there are no taiikci ni vuaka se alezva (‘ owners of pigs 
or women’). Not only does it appear that the groups of 
tribal brothers and sisters (using this term according to the 
native system of kinship) are not excluded from this 
temporary communion, but another MS. account by Mr. 
Phson mentions their being intentionally coupled, falling in 
one behind another in the Nanga procession, with the 
accompanying c'hant in the most explicit terms, N'e a'genia c 
til c niata. This rite seems at least open to interpretation as 
a remarkable case of ‘ consanguine marriage ’ being kept up 
as a ceremonial institution.” - Similarly Mr. Fison himself, 

' Rev. Li.rimer tis.in, “Thu Nant;.i of Viti-levu," Intn-nationah'i 

X.v.^a. 01 S.icreil Stone Kncloeure r>f .lr,/u 7 ‘ /ii, Ethuographit, ii. (iSfiq) 
W.nriiniala, I'iju ' Journal of tkr pp. 254-266. 
a. In^/ifu'i, xiv. (1SS5) 

pp. 2; /. tn the or '^acred - K. B. Tylni, in Journo: if iJu 

'■tone cnclosuie and the ntes performed Anthropolot^u al Iirfituti, \iv. (1885) 
tH It, .'ce fnrth'-T A. V>. Jo'^ke, “The p. 2S, note-. 
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commenting on the temporary licence accorded to the sexes 
at these times, justly observes : “ We cannot for a moment 
believe that it is a mere licentious outbreak, without an 
underlying meaning and purpose. It is part of a religious 
rite, and is supposed to be acceptable to the ancestors. But 
why should it be acceptable to them unless it were in 
accordance with their own practice in the far away past ? ” ^ 

The full force of the argument from this coupling in ordmaiy 
together of brothers and sisters in a licentious orgy can only 
be appreciated when we remember that in Fiji brothers and nncUisters, 
sisters, whether own or tribal, are in ordinary life forbidden °nb’i°'^arc 
even to touch or to speak to each other. On this subject fnrhidden 
Mr. Fison tells us that “ in Fiji, my sister’s son’s son looks speak to 
upon my daughter’s daughter or my brother’s daughter’s 
daughter as his sister (jigane) quite as much as if she 

were his own sister. He will nganena (avoid) her as care- 
fully as if she w'ere the daughter of his own mother. 

If she enter a house in which he is sitting with his legs 
e.xtended, he will draw up his feet and look away from 

her. If he meet her in the path he will ignore her 

e.xistence. It would be indecent for him to be alone with 
her, to touch her, or even to speak to her. If he must 
speak of her, he will not use the term of relationship 

between them ; he wdll not say ‘my iigtrite' (my sister) — he 
will refer to her as ‘ one of my kinsfolk.’ In short, he makes 
no distinction between her and his own sister, the daughter 
of his own father and mother.” ' Similar rules of avoidance, 
as we have seen, are observed between brothers and .sisters 
in other parts of Melanesia and appear to be only explicable 
on the hypothesis that they are intended ,to obviate the 
danger of incest betw'een these near relations.® That The pn 
hypothesis is rather confirmed than weakened by the „ even 
Fijian custom which permits and even apparently compels obligation 
incest between brothers and sisters, whether own or tribal, between' 

^ Rev. Lfirimor Fison, in Journal of i. 136 “ Drolhers and sister^:, first 

^hc Anthrct'o^c^ual InsUlute, xiv. cou>ins fathers and sons - m - law, 

(1SS5) p. 30. mothers and daughters-in-law, anti 

- Rev. Lorimer Fison. “ The Classi- brothers and si'-ters-m-Iaw, are thus 
ficatory System of Relationship.** severally forbidden to speak to each 
Journal of tJw Anthi opolc^ual InsU- other, or to eat from the ^ame dish.” 
xxiv. (1S95) p. 363. Compare 

Th. Williams. Fiji and the Fi/uvr -, ^ '‘^ee above, pp. 77 lyy.. 124, 131 
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as a solemn rite ; for if such a thing were known to be 
possible on certain special occasions and it was deemed 
most desirable, as it was, to prevent it at all other times, we 
can easily understand why in common life not merely 
decorum but the most scrupulous reserve should be observed 
between brothers and sisters. The two extremes of habitual 
reserve and occasional licence are equally explained by the 
theory that the licence is a temporary reversion to an old 
and discredited practice, against the general recrudescence 
of which the reserve is intended to act as a safeguard. For 
it is to be borne in mind that notwithstanding the se.xual 
orgy which takes place at circumcision the Fijians, like all 
the other peoples with whom we have been dealing, hold 
the incest of brothers with sisters, whether own or tribal, in 
great horror. If a man in ordinary life were to run off with 
a girl who stands in the relation of sisterhood (veinganeni) 
to him, even though the sisterhood were not own but tribal, 
“the whole tribe would be up in arms, for he has brought 
pollution upon them all, and all are in danger.” ' Thus the 
very same act which ordinarily is regarded as a crime that 
endangers the whole tribe is at other times permitted or 
even enforced as a religious rite for the opposite purpose 
of propitiating the deified ancestors on whose favour the 
welfare of the community is believed to depend." 

The Fijian custom which gives a man a right to marry 
his first cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother or of 


1 Rev. Lorimer Fibon, “ The Classi- 
ticatory System of Relationship,’’ 
Journal of the Anthrofolo;Jcal Insti- 
tute, xxiv. {1895) p. 3^^* 

- As to the pl^ce of ancestor- 
worship in the religion of Fiji, see 
Fasil H. Thomson, ‘’The Kalou-Vu 
( Ance.bCor-Gods) of the Fijians,” 
Journal of the Anthrofolo'Jial Insti- 
tute, xMv. (ivS95) pi>. 340 - 359 > "ho 
t.hscrveb (p. 343) : Vou are not to 
lUFier-^tand that every man when he 
died was deified by Ins 5,0ns ami grand- 
sons. ... It was ratlier the master- 
ful anti oppressive chiefs that were 
deihe<i, because their subjects doubted 
whether even in death they lost their 
[lower to harm. Thi*, brings us to the 
second fact about the gods of Fiji. 


They were malevolent. Firstly, they 
had been chiefs of the blood royal who 
had been masterful and oppressive in 
life ; and secondly, they were malevo- 
lent and must be appeased by pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices. If you pressed a 
Fijian to say what became of the kind 
and wise chiefs, he would perhaps sa^ 
that they too became spirits honoured 
in the world to come, but that since 
they were by nature inoffensive there 
was no object in propitiating them and 
so they were forgotten.” How’ever, 
Williams distinguishes the kalou vu, or 
gods strictly so-called, who are supposed 
to be eternal, from the kalou yalo, or 
deified mortals, the spirits of chiefs, 
heioes, and friends. See Th. Williams, 
Fiji and the Fijians,- i. 216. 
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his father’s sister, was carefully investigated by Mr. Basil H. 
Thomson, formerly in charge of one of the Government 
departments in Fiji. In order to ascertain the frequency of 
such concubitous {veindavolatti) marriages and their effect 
on the offspring he and his coadjutors caused a census to be 
taken of twelve villages, not selected from one province, but 
chosen only for convenience of enumeration in the widely 
separated provinces of Rewa, Colo East, Serna, and Ba. 
As regards the frequency of marriage between relations, 
whether first cousins or others, an analysis of the census 
shewed that the concubitous (veindavoLini) relations, who had 
married together and who in nearly every case were actual 
first cousins, formed 29.7 per cent of the total number of 
families, and that “ the concubitant and other relations who 
have intermarried number over two-fifths of the people, while 
one-third of the married people have been brought up 
together in the same village, and only one-fourth, not being 
relatives, have come from different towns.” ’ With reference 
to the effect on the offspring, the results of the census shewed 
that concubitous marriages, that is, the marriages of first 
cousins who are the children of a brother and a sister re- 
spectively, were much superior to any of the other marriages 
as regards both the number and the vitality of the children ; 
for not only were more children born to them, but a larger 
proportion of the children born survived." “In every re- 
spect,” says Mr. Basil H. Thomson, “ the concubitants appear 
to be the most satisfactory marriage class ” ; ■'* and he adds : 
“ I am aware that the figures are far too small to allow of 
any generalisation from them, but at the same time, it is to 
be remembered that the inhabitants of these twelve villages 
represent a fair sample of the population, and also that we 
found the relative positions of the married classes to be 
generally the same in each village taken individually. We 
have here a phenomenon probably unique in the whole 
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^ Basil U. Thomson, “Concuhit- 
ancy in the Classit'icatoiy System of 
Rclat of !/ii .I/iZ/irofo- 

x\iv. {1S95) pp. 3S2 
u/. Df the relations other than con- 
cuhitous cousins who have mairied 
two-fifth.> **are near relations, uncle 
and niece, ami non - mairiageaMe 


cousins - german, brother and sister 
according to the Fiiian ideas. Bui 
the remaining three -fifths are more 
distantly related than are the con- 
cubiianls ** (//■/</. p. 383). 

“ Basil H. Thtimson, of. oit. p. 3S3. 

Basil H, Thomson, cf. iit, 3S5 
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range of anthropology — a people who for generations have 
married their first cousins and still continue to do so, and 
among whom the offspring of first cousins were not only 
more numerous but have greater vitality than the children 
of persons unrelated. Nay more, the children of concubit- 
ants — of first cousins whose parents were brother and sister 
— have immense advantages over the children of first 
cousins who are the offspring of two brothers or two sisters 
respectively.” ' And in conclusion he asks : “ Is the classi- 
ficatory system of relation.ships after all more logical in an 
important respect than our own? Is there really a wide 
physical difference between the relationship of cousins who 
are offspring of a brother and sister respectively and that of 
cousins whose parents respectively were two brothers or two 
sisters ? ' Ought marriage in the one case to be allowed or 
even encouraged, and in the other case as rigidly forbidden 
as if it were incestuous?” - 


' Basil H. Thomson, “ Concubit- 
.incy in the Cla.ssificatory System of 
Relationship," fournal of the Anthropo- 
logical hiititute, .wiv. (1895) p. 3S6. 

- E.asil ii. Thomson, op. tit. p, 387. 


The results of Mr. Thomson’s investi- 
gations into cousin-marriages in Fiji 
have been republished by him in his 
book The Fijiam (London, 1908), 
pp. 195 sgq. 
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TOTEMISM IN POLYNESIA 


v) I. Traces of Toteniisin in Samoa 

In the wide area occupied by the Polynesian race totemism Totemism 
and exogamy appear to exist, or at all events to be reported, 
together only in the Pelew Islands, which are situated in the the Peiew 
extreme west and are inhabited by the Micronesian branch 
of the Polynesian family. It is true that in some of the in Samoj 
other islands, particularly in Samoa, there exists or existed a 
system of animal-worship and plant-worship associated with nmmais 
families or clans which bears a close resemblance to totemism, 
and has probably been developed out of it. But in these seems to 
islands the system lacks one of the characteristics of ordinary developed 
totemism in that the families or clans are not reported to be of , 
exogamous ; and moreover in Samoa the sacred animals 
and plants seem certainly to have advanced beyond the 
stage of totems pure and simple and to have attained to 
the dignity of gods. Thus it would appear that in this part 
of Polynesia totemism has developed into a religion. Ac- 
cordingly, it is better not to speak, as I -Snd others have 
spoken, of the Samoan system as if it were totemism of the 
ordinary type.^ An excellent account of that system has 


I In my TotCfni (Edinburgh. 
1887), which is reprinted above, vt)I. i. 
pp. I sqi]., I spoke of Samoan totems 
without qualification, though I pointed 
out (pp. 81 sq.') rightly, as I .''till 
believe, that in I’olyne.bia and particu- 
larly in Samoa, totemism was passing 
into the worship of anthropomorphic 
deities with animal or vegetable attri- 


butes. rrofe'>sor K. Ik Tylor objects 
to the application of the term totems 
to the sacred animals and plants both 
of Samoa and I'iji (“Remarks on 
Totemism,” Journal of IIh' Anthro- 
poloi^ital InstituUf xwiii. (1898) pp. 
142 jy.), and I so far agree with him 
that I think I should not have spoken 
of them as totems without quvilification ; 
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been given us by the experienced English missionary Dr. 
George Turner,' and it deserves our attention, since it exhibits 
what seems to be the passage of pure totemism into a religion 
of anthropomorphic gods with animal and vegetable attri- 
butes, like the deities of ancient Egypt and Greece. 

Dr. Turner distinguishes the gods of the household from 
the gods of the village. The following are the general 
e.xplanations which he gives in regard to both these classes 
of deities : — 

“ At his birth a Samoan was supposed to be taken under 
the care of some god, or izi/u, as it was called. The help of 
several of these gods was probably invoked in succession on 
the occasion, and the one who happened to be addressed just 
as the child was born was fixed on as the child’s god for life. 

“ These gods were supposed to appear in some visible 
incarnation, and the particular thing in which his god was 
in the habit of appearing was to the Samoan an object of 
veneration. It was, in fact, his idol, and he was careful 


for they are, in my judgment, not 
normal totem.s but totems developed 
or tleveloping into deitic'. But if, a'; 

I understand, Profes.sor Tylor denies 
all connection between them and 
totemism, I am unable to follow him. 

I am not alone in holding that both 
in Fiji and in Samoa we can delect 
the pas.^age of pure totemism into 
religion. Dr. Rivers, as ne have 
seen (pp. 138 jt/.), is decidedly of this 
opinion with regard to Fiji. And 
other experienced observers, the Kev. 
G. Taplin, the Rev. (ieorge Brown, 
and Mr. R. Parkinson, agree in inter- 
preting the sacred apimals and plants 
of Samoa as totems ^or .survivals of 
totems. See the Rev. G. Taplin, 
quoted above, vol. i. pp. 481 Si/. : the 
Rev. G, Hrow’n, “Gn Totemism in New 
Britain and Samoa,*’ Annual Rtpot 
on XiZit Giiin.a, (Brisbane, 

1898), p. 137. (“We have both in 
New Britain and in Samoa customs 
w hich certainly appear to be survivals 
of totemism,’* etc,); R. Parkinson, 
Jahre in dtr Sudiee^ p. 673 
(“ Auik auf iin/i^tfi f'olynesisihen 
Inseln finden <vlr Ul-erreste eintr 
Instilution, irh nnr ah Totem 


deuten kann. So hatte auj Samoa jede 
bedeutendc Famihc iriynd em Tkr^'' 
etc.). That Dr. George Turner, to 
whose admirable work we are mainly 
indebted for our knowledge of the 
.Samoan religion, should not have com- 
pared the sacred animals an<l plants of 
the Samoans to the totems of the 
North American Intiians and other 
savages is not surprising when we 
remember how' little attention the 
subject of totemism had received even 
from anthropologists at the time (18S4) 
when his book wa-^ published. It w’a.^ 
not to be expected that a missionary 
engaged in his own absorbing w’ork in 
remote islands uf the Pacific should 
make himself acquainted wdth the 
latest results of comparative anthro- 
pology and mythology. 

^ George Turner, LL.D., Samoa a 
kundnd yoar-i and long hefort, 
with a preface by E. B. Tylor, F'. R.S. 
(London, 1S84). Much of the infor- 
mation contained in this very valuable 
book had already been published by 
the author in an earlier vv'ork [Nineteen 
Years in Polynehia^ by the Rev. George 
Turner, London, 1S61). 
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never to injure it or treat it with contempt. One, for 
instance, saw his god in the eel, another in the shark, 
another in the turtle, another in the dog, another in the owl, 
another in the lizard, and so on throughout all the fish of 
the sea, and birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. In some of the shell-fish, even, gods were supposed 
to be present. A man would eat freely of what was 
regarded as the incarnation of the god of another man, but 
the incarnation of his own particular god he would consider 
it death to injure or eat. The god was supposed to avenge 
the insult by taking up his abode in that person’s body, and 
causing to generate there the very thing which he had eaten, 
until it produced death. This class of genii, or tutelary 
deities, they called aitu fale, or gods of the house. 

“ The father of the family was the high priest, and usually The father 
offered a short prayer at the evening meal, that they might 
all be kept from fines, sickness, war, and death. Occasion- the priest 
all}', too, he would direct that they have a family feast in household 
honour of their household gods ; and on these occasions a god- 
cup of their intoxicating ava draught was poured out as a 
drink-offering. The}' did this in their family house, where 
they were all assembled, supposing that their gods had a 
spiritual presence there, as well as in the material objects to 
which we have referred. Often it was supposed that the 
god came among them and spoke through the father or 
some other member of the family, telling them what to do 
in order to remove a present evil or avert a threatened one. 
Sometimes it would be that the family should get a canoe- 
built and keep it sacred to the god. They might travel in 
it and use it themselves, but it was death to sell or part 
with a canoe which had been built specially for the god. 

Another class of Samoan deities may be called gods of s.imoan 
the town or village. Every village had its god, and every 
one born in that village was regarded as the property of that 
god. I have got a child for so-and-so, a woman would sa}- 
on the birth of her child, and name the village god. There 
was a small house or temple also consecrated to the deity of 
the place. Where there was no formal temple, the great 
house of the village, where the chiefs were in the habit of 
assembling, was the temple for the time being, as occasion 
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required. Some settlements had a sacred grove as well as a 
temple, where prayers and offerings were presented. 

“ In their temples they had generally something for the 
eye to rest upon with superstitious veneration. In one 
might be seen a conch shell, suspended from the roof in a 
basket made of cinnet network ; and this the god was 
supposed to blow when he wished the people to rise to war. 
In another, two stones were kept. In another, something 
resembling the head of a man, w'ith white streamers flying, 
was raised on a pole at the door of the temple, on the usual 
day of worship. In another, a cocoa-nut shell drinking cup 
was suspended from the roof, and before it prayers were 
addressed and offerings presented. This cup was also used 
in oaths. If they wished to find out a thief, the suspected 
parties were assembled before the chiefs, the cup sent for, 
and each would approach, lay his hand on it, and say, ‘ With 
my hand on this cup, may the god look upon me, and send 
swift destruction, if I took the thing which has been stolen.’ 
The stones and the shells were used in a similar way. 
Before this ordeal, the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to touch the cup and 
tell a lie. 

“ The priests in some cases were the chiefs of the place ; 
but in general some one in a particular family claimed the 
privilege, and professed to declare the will of the god. His 
office was hereditary. He fi.xed the days for the annual 
feasts in honour of the deity, received the offerings, and 
thanked the people for them. He decided also whether or 
not the people might go to war. 

“ The offerimps were principally cooked food. The first 
cup was in honour of the god. It was either poured out on 
the ground or waved towards the heavens. The chiefs all 
drank a portion out of the same cup, according to rank ; 
and after that the food brought as an offering was divided 
and eaten there before the god. This feast was annual, and 
frequently about the month of May. In some places it 
passed off quietly ; in others it was associated with games, 
sham-fights, night-dances, etc., and lasted for days. In time 
of war special feasts were ordered by the priests. Of the 
offerings on war occasions women and children were 
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forbidden to partake, as it was not their province to go to 
battle. They supposed it would bring sickness and death 
on the party eating who did not go to the war, and hence 
were careful to bury or throw into the sea whatever food 
was over after the festival. In some cases the feasts in 
honour of the god were regulated by the appearance in the 
settlement of the bird which was thought to be the incar- 
nation of the god. Whenever the bird was seen the priest 
would say that the god had come, and fix upon a day for 
his entertainment. 

“ The village gods, like those of the household, had all Ammai m- 
some particular incarnation : one was supposed to appear as 
a bat, another as a heron, another as an owl. If a man Samo.m 
found a dead owl by the roadside, and if that happened to 
be the incarnation of his village god, he would sit down and 
weep over it, and beat his forehead with stones till the blood 
flowed. This was thought pleasing to the deity. Then the 
bird would be wrapped up and buried with care and cere- 
mony, as if it were a human body. This, however, was not 
the death of the god. He was supposed to be yet alive, 
and incarnate in all the owls in existence. The flight of 
these birds was observed in time of war. If the bird flew 
before them, it was a signal to go on ; but if it crossed the 
path, it was a bad omen, and a sign to retreat. Others saw 
their village god in the rainbow, others saw him in the 
shooting star ; and in time of war the position of a rainbow 
and the direction of a shooting star were always ominous.” ^ 

From this account it appears that what Dr. Turner calls 
the household god was determined for each person at birth, 
and that consequently a person’s household ^od need not be 
that of his father or of his mother or of his brothers and 
sisters ; every member of a family might have a different 
household god. However, a preference was apparently given 
first to the household god of the father and next to that of 
the mother. For when a woman was about to be delivered 
of a child, her father or her husband generally prayed to the 
household god of the child’s father first ; but if the birth 
was tedious or difficult, he would invoke the god of the 
mother’s family ; and when the child was born, the mother 

^ G. Turner, pp. 17-21. 
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would call out, “ Whom were you praying to ? ” and the god 
prayed to just before was carefully remembered and its 
incarnation duly acknowledged throughout the future life of 
the child.' 

The following are examples of the household gods of 
Samoa. The name of one household god was “ Child of the 
Moon ” {Aloimasina') and the god was seen in the moon. 
When the new moon appeared in the sky, all the members 
of the family called out, “ Child of the moon, you have 
come.” They as.sembled also, and presented offerings of 
food, and feasted together, and joined in the prayer ; 

(V/, child of the moon ' 

Keep far away 
Disease and death. - 

Another household deity was called “ the Long God ” 

' {Leatualoa), and was seen in the centipede. A tree near the 
house was the abode of the divine insect ; and when one of 
the family was sick he used to spread a mat under the tree 
and draw an omen of recovery or death according as a centi- 
pede crawled over or under it." 

Another family god bore the title of “ the Red Liver ” 
0 It' Auniaj, and he was seen or was incarnate in the wild 
pigeon. If any visitor staying with the family roasted a 
pigeon, some member of the household had to pay the 
penalty by being wrapt up in leaves and laid in a cool oven, 
as if he were about to be baked. That was intended to 
appease the wrath of the god at the roasting of a pigeon. 
The use of the reddish-seared leaves of the bread-fruit was 
also thought to be insulting to this deity, and no member of 
the family' might employ' them for any purpose under pain 
of suffering from rheumatic swellings and an eruption like 
chicken-pox all over his body.^ 

Another family god was called “ Ends of the taro leaves ” 
' lulautiilo). To him the ends of leaves and of other things 
were sacred and might not be handled or used in any way 
by members of the family. In daily life it was no small 
trouble to this household to cut off the ends of all the taro, 

^ (t. Turner, .Vijwc.r, pj) 7S a/. ”* <-*. Turner, op. tit. p. 69. 

- (r. Turner, op. -it. p. h7 ♦ Turner, op. cit. pp 69 sq. 
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bread-fruit, and coco-nut leaves which they needed for cook- 
ing. Ends of taro, yams, bananas, fish, etc., were also care- 
fully laid aside and considered as unfit for food as if they 
had been poison. In case of sickness, however, the god 
allowed or even required that the patient should be fanned 
with the ends of coco-nut leaflets.^ 

Another household god was called “the Chief of Fiji chief 
{O le alii 0 fiti) and shewed himself in the shape of an eel ; 
hence eels were never eaten by the household. They offered 
him the first-fruits of their taro plantations." Another family 
had a god whom they called Vave, and he also was incarnate 
in the eel. When one of the family was ill, they prayed to 
Vave, and if next morning they found an eel among their 
household stuff, it was an omen of death.^ Another house- 
hold had its god in a tree with sweet-scented yellow fiower.s 
{Conanga Odorata), and the native name {nioso’oi) of the tree 
was the name of the god.’' Another family had two gods 
embodied in pig’s heart and octopus, and Pig’s Heart and 
Octopus {fatiipuaa ina le fe'e) were accordingly the names 
bestowed on these divine beings. Men, women, and children 
of the family were most scrupulous never to eat either pig's 
heart or octopus, believing that to do so would be to swallow 
a germ of a living pig’s heart or octopus, by which the insulted 
gods would bring about the death of the sacrilegious eater.'' 

Another family god bore the name {pua') of a large tree Oth.-t 
{^Hernandia Peltata') and lived in the tree, of which accord- 
ingly no member of the family dared to pluck a leaf or break 
a branch. The same god was also incarnate in the octopus 
and likewise in the land crab, and if one of these crabs 
crawled into the house, it was a sign that the head of the 
household would die." Another family god called Samani 
was seen in the turtle, the sea eel, the octopus, and the 
garden lizard. Any one who ate or injured any of these 
creatures had either to make-believe to be baked in an 
unheated oven or else to drink rancid oil as a penance and 
a purgative.' A household god in several families was called 

’ G. Turner. Savica, j. 70. ‘ <r. Turn-^j. a:, p. 72 

(;. Turner, op. at. pp. 70 r,-. 

•' G. Turner, op. cii. p ()6. 

^ G. Turner, op. cit. p. 71. ' G Turner, p. 72 
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Soesai. In one he was seen in the domestic fovv'l ; in 
another his incarnations were the eel, the octopus, and the 
turtle. Prayers for life and recovery were offered to him in 
Ti:. g.»i great danger and also at child-birth.‘ Again, another god 
named Tongo had different animals for his incarnations in 
different families. In one family he was incarnate in the 
bat and had a partiality for turmeric. In another he was 
incarnate in the stinging ray fish. If the family heard that 
a neighbour had caught a fish of that sort, they would go 
and beg him to give it up and not to cook it. If he refused, 
they fought him. In a third family Tongo was incarnate in 
a mullet, and if a member of the family ate a mullet he fell 
ill and squinted.'' The mullet and the stinging ray fish were 
also the incarnations of another household god called Moso. 
If any member of the family tasted of these sacred fish, he 
had to drain a cup of the dregs of rancid oil as a punishment 
and to stay the wrath of the god. But if visitors or friends 
caught one of the .sacred fish, whether a stinging ray or a 
mullet, a child of the family would be laid down in a cold 
oven as a peace-offering to the deity for the indignity done 
I (1. to him by the strangers.' Similarly a family god called 
jemK "Tide gcntl\- rising” {Taismnalie) was incarnate in the 
cuttle-fi.sh in one family, in the mullet in a second, and in 
the turtle in a third. If one of these incarnations had been 
cooked in the famil>' oven, whether by a member of the 
family or by a stranger, the oven could not be used again 
till some one had been laid in it as a mock burnt-offering. 
It was death to the family to use the desecrated oven with- 
ih. Roti out performing this expiation.^ The god Moso seems to 
M. so been a veritable Proteus or Vishnu in respect of the 

n,S TITiOV “ 

number of his avatars or incarnations. Not content with 
appearing to one family, as we have seen, as a mullet and 
a stinging ray fish, he appeared to another as a pigeon, to 
another as a domc.-.tic fowl, to another as a cuttle-fish, to 
another a.s a creeper-bird called fniix {Stiirnoides irtrifiisar), 
and to another a^ a man. The human incarnation of this 
deity hclfied him.sclf to food from the plantations of his 
neighbours. If they cha.sed him, he disappeared out of their 

' I. Tsrmr. ' 7 !- t’- Tiiinei, 0/. iit. p. 3S. 

- 1;, Turner, r* ip- 74 r- * <■ Turner. a!, p. 59. 
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sight, from which they inferred that he was a god, and 
prayed and sacrificed to him accordingly.' The household 
god, “ Tide gently rising,” likewise presented himself to one 
family in the likeness of a man, a member of the family, 
who used to be consulted by his kinsfolk as an oracle on all 
occasions of importance. If his answers were not to their 
liking, they might turn and beat him. In another place the 
same god “ Tide gently rising” was incarnate in an old man, 
who acted as the doctor of the family. The neighbours also 
brought their sick to him to be healed. His principal 
remedy was to rub the affected part with oil, to shout “Tide 
gently rising ” (Th/sui/m/u-') five times in a loud voice, and 
five times to call on the god to come and heal.' 

Another family god, who bore the high-sounding title of 
“ King of Chiefs ” ( had the sea eel, the octopus, and 
the mullet for his incarnations ; and he was moreover seen 
in the ends of banana leaves. If any one used the end of 
a banana leaf as a cap, he was punished with baldness. All 
the children born in this family were called by the name of 
their god.' Another god called Taumanupepe, which means 
“ fight creature butterfly,” was incarnate in butterflies. If 
any member of the household caught or killed a butterfly, 
he was liable to be struck dead by the god.' Again, in one 
of the villages of Aana there was a household which had 
the fresh-water prawn or crayfish {uldvai) for its god. The 
reason was said to be that once upon a time a woman had 
been bathing and was brought to bed jrrematurely. W hen 
she told her friends, they searched for the child but could 
find only an unusually large number of prawns or crayfishes, 
int(j which thev imagined that the infant must have been 
changed. I'rom that time they began to regard the crayfish 
as the incarnation of a new household god, to offer it food, 
and to pray to it for the prosperity of the family.’ 

.Again there was a household god named Sepo, who 
assumed different animal shapes in different families. An 
inland family in Cpolu called him “ Lord of the mountain ” 
and believed him to be incarnate in the domestic fowl and 

' ( I. Turntr. Srt/.;-./. I'p. 30 * H Tiirn-’i. r/. ;■ 76 

' ( r. Turnei. c/. <ii. pj*. 5N /. 

" Turner, r/. - /A \\ “5 a <*. Turner. ci/. p. 77. 
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the pigeon. Another family saw him in a very small fish, 
which is hard to catch ; and a third family discerned the 
deity in the prickly sea-urchin. The penalty for eating this 
last incarnation was that a prickly sea-urchin grew inside 
the body of the eater and killed him.' A similar penalty 
was e.xacted by other household gods for similar offences. 
Thus there was a family which had the cuttle-fish {fc e) for 
their household god. If any visitor caught a cuttle-fish and 
cooked it, or if any member of a family had been where a 
cuttle-fish was eaten, the family would meet in consultation 
and choose a man or woman to go and lie down in a cold 
oven and be covered with leaves, as if he or she were being 
baked, this being a peace-offering to avert the wrath of the 
divine cuttle-fish. And while the man or woman was lying 
in his leafy shroud in the oven, the rest of the family 
engaged in prayer, saying, “ O bald-headed cuttle-fish, for- 
give what has been done — it was all the work of a stranger.” 
If they did not thus humble themselves before the cuttle- 
fish, they thought that he would come and cause a cuttle- 
fish to crrow in their insides and so be the death of them.^ 

o 

Again, in another family the household god was called 
” Sacred Fulness” {Afelesa) and was incarnate in the turtle. 
A member of the family dared not eat a turtle, but he might 
help a neighbour to cut up and cook one ; only while he 
was doing so he kept a bandage tied over his mouth, lest an 
embryo turtle should slip down his throat, grow up, and cause 
his death.® Again, there was a family god called Salevao, who 
was incarnate in the eel and the turtle. If any member of the 
family was rash enough to consume an eel or a turtle, he was 
taken ill, and before he died the god was heard to say from 
his inside, “ I am killing this man ; he ate my incarnation.^ 
So much for the family or household gods of Samoa. 
The following are examples of the general village gods. 
^ There was a village god called Nonia who was supposed to 
be incarnate in the cockle. If any person of the village 
picked up a cockle on the shore and carried it away, a 
cockle would appear on some part of his body ; if he ate 
the shell -fish, it would grow on his nose. May was the 

^ (t. Turner, Sanioa^ p. 5r. * G. Turner, op. tit. pp. 67 ad*. 

“ G. Turner, op. tit. pp. 31 sq. * G, Turner, op. tit. pp. 50 j/. 
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month when the cockle-god was specially worshipped with 
feasts and prayers ; for that is the time when the wet season 
changes into the dry, and coughs and other ailments are 
then prevalent. On the days of worship the people of the 
village went about with bundles of cockles and through 
them prayed to their cockle-god.' The people of a small The sei- 
island saw their god in the sea-eel {Alamena), on which 
they bestowed the title of “ Beginner of the Heavens ” 

{Fuai langi). If a sea-eel were cast up on the beach by a 
gale or a great wave, it boded ill and the whole people were 
in commotion." Some villages worshipped tw’in gods called " I'hf 
“ the Lizard and the Stone ” {pilt ina k mao) in time of war, 
famine, and pestilence. The month of May was specially 
appointed as the season for prayer and sacrifice. The lizard 
was the guiding incarnation, and lizards were carefully 
watched in time of war. If a lizard darted across the path 
before the warriors, they faced about and returned home at 
once : but if it ran on ahead of them they advanced cheer- 
fully to meet the enemy. Another way of taking omens 
from a lizard was this. The middle post of the great house 
was wrapt in coco-nut leaves from the floor to the ridge- 
pole, and the chiefs assembled and watched it. If a lizard 
ran straight down the leafy pole, it was a good omen ; but 
if it took a zigzag course, it was a bad sign, and fighting 
was suspended.'* A village god in Upolu bore the name of The tsiu- 
Swift (k// till) and was seen in the lightning, and omens 
were drawn from lightning in time of war. If the flashes 
were frequent, it meant that the god had come to help and 
direct his people. If the lightning played constantly over 
a particular spot, it was a warning that the enemy was 
lurking there in ambush. Continual flashes in front shewed 
that the foe was being repul.sed ; but if the lightning came 
from the front backward.s, it betokened danger and was an 
order to retreat.' Another village god bore the name of 
Shade ijaamahi) and was seen in a cloud or shade. If a 
cloud went before the army marching to war, they advanced 
boldly ; but if the clouds were behind them, they were 
afraid. In time of war the same deity was also represented 

’ ('«. Turner. Sanioa^ p|). 40.'!;/. Turner, 6’/. ‘'if. \\ 44. 
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by a fish, the movements of which were watched and served 
as omens. But in ordinary life the god was represented by 
a trumpet-shell. In the month appointed for the annual 
worship, ail the people met in the place of public assembly 
with heaps of cooked food. First, they made offerings and 
prayed to the god to avert calamities and give prosperity ; 
then they feasted with and before their god, and after that 
any strangers present might eat.^ 

Some village gods were believed to reside in stones, and 
such deities were apparently associated especially with rain 
and the fertility of the ground. Thus, for example, two 
oblong smooth stones stood on a raised platform of loose 
stones inland of a village. They were thought to be the 
father and mother of Saato, a god who controlled the rain. 
Offerings of cooked taro and fish, accompanied by prayers, 
were laid on these stones to secure a spell of fine weather ; 
and when food was scarce and the people went to search for 
wild yams, they would give a yam to the stones, because 
they thought that these gods caused the yams to grow and 
could lead them to the places where the edible roots grew 
most plentifully.- Again, in another village two smooth 
stones were guarded with great care in a temple. One of 
them was believed to create the yams, the bread-fruit, and 
the coco-nuts ; the other sent fish to the net.'^ In another 
village a stone was housed as the representative of a rain- 
making god. When rain was wanted, the priest and his 
followers, arrayed in fine mats, carried the stone to a stream, 
dipped it in the water, and prayed for rain. But when the 
weather was rainy and they wished to make it fine, they 
laid the stone, by the fire and kept it hot till the clouds 
rolled away and the rain was over.^ 

In Savaii some village gods were believed to be incarnate 
in men. One of these human incarnations was a cannibal, 
and human fle.sh used to be laid before him whenever he 
called for it. His power e.xtended to several villages and 
his descendants were traced down to the time when Dr, 
Turner wrote.' Another village god in Savaii was supposed 

^ ('». TuriKT. pp. 26 ^ G. Turner, \\ 45. 

- G. Turuer. .>/•. pp. 24 

G. Turner, f/. ./r. pp. 44 a/. ^ G. Turner, o/>. tit. pp. 48 a/. 
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to be incarnate in a man who walked about unseen by the 
people. But strangers could see him in the likeness of a 
handsome young man with a girdle of leaves. He bore the 
name of Tuihti or “ King of Fiji.” His special abode was a 
grove of large trees {Afzelia bijuga), which nobody dared to 
fell. They say that a party from Upolu once tried to cut 
timber in the sacred grove, but blood flowed from the tree 
and all the sacrilegious strangers fell ill and died.' 

Some of the village gods were identical, at least in name, 
with the family or household gods. Thus the cuttle-fish 
{Je e') was a general village god in some places. In one 
village the month of May was sacred to him. No traveller 
might then pass through the village by the public road, and 
no canoe might appear in the lagoon. There was much 
feasting, and athletic sports, such as club-exercise, spear- 
throwing, and wrestling, w^ere held. A new temple was also 
built at this time, and every man, woman, and child had to 
contribute something towards it, if it were only a stick or 
reed for the thatch. While some of the people built the 
temple, the rest fought each other in good earnest w'ith a 
view to settle any old scores that might be outstanding. 
He who got most wounds was thought to be most favoured 
of the god. The fighting ended with the completion of the 
temple ; and if at any other time neighbours quarrelled and 
came to blows, the god viewed them with displeasure, because 
they had not saved up their difference for the day of the 
year on which his temple was built.' In another district the 
worship of the cuttle-fish lasted three months. Any one 
who passed along the road or paddled his canoe in the 
lagoon during that sacred season would be beaten, if not 
killed, for insulting the god. For the first month torches 
and all other lights were forbidden, because the deity was 
about and did not wish to be seen. ^Vt this time, aLso, all 
unsightly projecting burdens, such as a log of wood on the 
shoulder, were prohibited, lest the divine cuttle-fish should 
take umbrage at these things as an impious mockery of his 
tentacles.’ Again, “Tide gently ri.sing " {Taisumalu-) was 
the deity of a whole district in Upolu as well as of particular 

^ G. t'urner. -Sa>fica, pp. b2 ..y. " G. Turner, cit. pp. 29 

" G. Turner, of'. ;it. p. 30. 
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families. She was said to have been a lady who went away 
among the gods and was worshipped first by her family and 
then by all the people of the land. The bat was one of her 
incarnations, and bats flew about her temple in unusual 
numbers in time of war. One of them flying ahead of the 
troops was a good omen. If a neighbour killed a bat, a war 
might follow to wipe out the insult in blood. Another 
representative of this deity was a shrub (Asarn'/ia lanceolata'). 
June was the usual month for her worship. All kinds of 

food from land and sea were provided for a feast, but only 

the priest’s family might partake of it. Whatever they 

could not eat was buried at the beach. After that the 

people battered each other’s scalps with clubs till the blood 
streamed down over their faces and bodies. Old and young, 
men, women, and children all took part in the scrimmage. 
The blood shed was regarded as an offering which pleased 
the deity, and induced her to grant their prayers for health, 
good crops, and victory.' Once more the god Moso, who 
took so many forms,’ was a village god in one place and 
represented by a stone on which travellers laid scented 
wreaths as offerings. In another place he was represented 
by a large wooden bowl called “ sudden death ” {lipi), because 
curses shrieked by the priest over the bowl consigned thieves 
and other undetected miscreants to instant destruction.'' 
Again, one of the kings of the district of Atua was supposed 
to be the god Moso by night and far away, but in the day- 
time he moved about in the likeness of a mortal man among 
men.^ 

Besides their family or household gods and their village 
gods the Sajnoans had also war-gods, who in character 
resembled the other deities, being commonly thought to be 
incarnate in animals or embodied in inanimate objects. 
Thus there was a war-god called “ Destruction ” {Fanons;a'), 
who was supposed to be incarnate in the Samoan owl (Stn.v 
deluatula'K In time of war, offerings were presented to a pet 
owl, which was kept for the purpose. If it hovered over the 
troops on the march, it was a good omen ; but if it flew 
away towards the enemy, it was thought that the god had 


^ Ci. Turner. Sah:oa, pp. $6 
- Above, p. 15^'. 
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gone to join the foe. If a dead owl was found under a tree 
in the village, all the people assembled on the spot, burned 
their bodies with firebrands, and beat their foreheads with 
stones till the blood flowed by way of testifying their sorrow. 

Yet the god was not dead ; he still lived and moved about 
in all the other owls of the country.’ Another war-god 
named “ Mangrove ” ( Tonga) was ahso incarnate in an owl 
and gave omens to the warriors by his flight. If a dead 
owl were found under a tree, the person who discovered it 
would at once cover it with native white cloth. Then all 
the people of the village would gather round the dead owl, 
and sitting down would beat and bruise their foreheads with 
stones as an offering of blood to the god, while they raised 
the death wail to testify to the deity their sorrow at the 
calamity which had befallen him. Yet their god was not 
dead ; he continued to live in all the surviving owls.' 

Other war-gods were deemed to be incarnate in herons, 
king-fishers, rail-birds {Rallus Pectoralis), and the Porpliyris 
Samocnsis, and omens wxre drawn in time of war from the 
flight or appearance of these birds.® Another war-god called w.vr-sods 
“Swift” {Vave) was incarnate in a pigeon, which was care- 
fully kept and fed by the different members of a family in bats, don- 
turn. But the special residence of the god was an old tree, 
which was a place of refuge for murderers and others whose 
life was forfeit in the eyes of the law. A criminal who 
reached the tree was safe. The avenger of blood might 
pursue him no further.’ The large bat or flying-fox was 
the incarnation of a war-god “ Sepo the Strong ” in Savaii ; 
if it flew before the warriors, all was well, but if it 
turned round and shut up the way, it was ^ warning to 
go back.° In a number of villages the war-god Salevao 
was incarnate in a dog, generally a white one. If the 
beast wagged his tail, barked, and dashed ahead in sight 
of the enemy, the omen was good ; but if he slunk back or 
howled, it was bad.'' In other villages the war-god was 
incarnate in a lizard ; and before the warriors went out to 


^ (». Turner. Sapioa^ pp. 25 ‘nj. 

“ Ci. Turner, op. cit. pp. 60 sq. 

^ G. Turner, op. tit. pp. 35, 4S, 52. 
54 61, 64, 65. 
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battle, omens were drawn from the movements of a lizard in 
a bundle of spears. If the reptile ran about the points of 
the spears and the outside of the bundle, the omen was 
favourable ; but it was unfavourable if the animal crept for 
concealment into the middle of the bundle.^ Two different 
war-god.s were believed to be in the rainbow, and in war the 
position or brightness of a rainbow was ominous of victory 
or defeat.-’ Once more, another war-god was represented by 
a long spear made of coco-nut wood to which the people 
made offerings and prayed. They carried the spear with 
them on the war-fleet as a sign that the god w-as with them. 
In time of peace the god acted as a good physician, healing 
sickness on receipt of his fee, which took the shape of prayer 
and sacrifice.® 

From the foregoing summary it appears plainly that the 
Samoan worship of animals, plants, and other natural objects 
was not pure totemism. For in pure totemism there is 
nothing that can properly be described as worship of the 
totems. Sacrifices are not presented to them, nor prayers 
offered, nor temples built, nor priests appointed to minister 
to them. In a word, totems pure and simple are never 
gods, but merely species of natural objects united by certain 
intimate and mystic ties to groups of men. But in the 
Samoan system the worshipful beings are clearly gods. The 
people pray and sacrifice to them, hold festivals in their 
honour, build temples and maintain priests for their worship. 
Some of the deities are purely anthropomorphic, since they 
appear in human form and are incarnate in living men. 
But most of them retain a close affinity with natural objects, 
especially with various species of animals, in which they are 
believed to be incarnate. It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
this affinity with natural objects and particularly with species 
of animals is a survival of totemism ; in other words that 
the Samoan gods, or most of them, have been developed 
directly out of totems. The hypothesis is necessarily incap- 
able of demonstration, but it seems to e.xplain the curiously 
complex Samoan pantheon in a simple and natural way. The 
reverence shewn by families for species of animals which 

^ < r. Turner. ftp. 46 f//. - G. Turner. <■>/•. cit. pp. 35. 4;. 

^ i'l Turner, o/. .it, pp 61 a/. 
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they are forbidden to injure or eat is parallel to the reverence 
which totemic people exhibit for their totems ; the story 
that a family worships crayfishes because an ancestress gave 
birth to crayfishes, or at all events to a child which turned 
into crayfishes,^ resembles the stories told by many totem 
clans of their descent from their totemic animals ; and, 
further, the belief that to eat or otherwise injure a sacred 
animal may be punished by the growth of an animal of the 
same sort in the body of the culprit has its analogies among 
the totemic tribes of Australia.- 

In regard to marriage we are told that exogamous Xo e\u- 
classes do not exist in Samoa, and that the only restrictions 
on marriage are those which bar the union of relatives, samoi 
the Samoan table of prohibited degrees being more extensive 
and stringent than ours. However, it was a common practice 
in the old days for a man in his wife’s lifetime to take her 
sister or sisters as concubines ’ 


^ 2. Traces of Toteuiisin in Rotmna 


To the west of Samoa and north-west of Fiji lies the p'.im.iy 
island of Rotuma, the natives of which are Polynesians. 

The island was formerly divided into five districts, and these '.n- 
districts “ were subdivided into ho a q-, a. name applied to a.11 
the houses of a family, which were placed together, forming, 
if the family was a large one, a small village ; it is also 
applied to the family itself. Each of these hoaA had a 
name, which was conferred on one member of the who 

was invariably ipso facto its head, or pure." ^ Each family 
or clan, as we may perhaps call these hoac^, had its atua or 
god, who was usually incarnate in some species of animal, 


1 See aliove, p. 1 59. 

- vSee altove. pp. 42S •'/ , 4S2. 

Rev. ( leort^e I’rown, M’fi- 

ut'Mani athi I\''y}u siaus.^ thit> life 
/fifoFie'' ii’/iisfmtdi and i.fnpaii'd (in 
manuscript). Dr, Bruwn lived many 
years in Samoa and is intimateh 
acquainted with the penplc and their 
customs. Compare W. H. K. Rivers, 
‘‘Totemisrn in f'oUncsia ancl Mela- 
nesia," JoiDual of the Royal Amhra^c- 
lofh\i! \\\ix (1009) p. k'»o. 


’ J. Stanley Cardiiier, “The Natives 
r>t Kdtuma, ' /rnru.t/' ;h> . ofo- 
/n n!nf- , xwu. ( iSoSi p|>. 42S, 
420. As to the physical rliaracteristics 
of the nati\es Mr. (iardincr says. 
“ Here and there indi\i<iuals ctnild he 
picked out typical of Sani' >a and Ton^^a : 
hut I have seen none, save 'hreet < 1 < - 
scendanl-^ of I-ijians, that had curly 
hair or any appearance approximatirc^ 
to that of the Melanesian " ( -at. p 
40S . 
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such as the hammer-headed shark (tn/iifa), the sandpiper 
{ju/i), the lizard (oiusi), the gecko {utafrop), and so on. If 
a man happened to kill one of the animals in which his god 
was incarnate he had to make a great feast, cut all his hair 
off, and bury it just in the same way that a man would be 
buried. But the members of a family or clan ijioag) were 
free to kill the sacred animals of other families ; for it was 
only their own god iatua) who had power over them. The 
hammer-headed shark {tanifa') was the god, or the incar- 
nation of the god, of the district or village of Maftau. He 
had a priest {apioUtu) who officiated on all great occasions, 
and a priestess whose business it was to heal sickness and 
remedy all minor ills. People were forbidden to sing and 
dance round the priest’s house. When Maftau was in 
trouble or going to war, a great feast would be held and 
the best of everything would be thrown into the sea for 
the hammer -headed shark. These offerings comprised a 
root of kava, a pig, taro, yams, and always a coco-nut leaf. 
Much uncooked food was also given to the priest, who 
would presently come out of his house, smeared with paint, 
foaming at the mouth, and quivering all over. He would 
perhaps drain a bowl of kava, tear a pig in pieces and eat it 
raw, or take great mouthfuls of uncooked yams, the taste 
of which is e.xceedingly fiery. Then he would fall down in 
horrible convulsions and speak oracularly ; for the hammer- 
headed shark was now supposed to be in him and to speak 
with his voice. For the time being he was all-powerful, and 
whatev^er he told the people they had to do ; but when he 
came to himself he forgot what he had said in the state of 
possession and was an ordinary man again. The priestess 
healed sickness by falling into a frenzy and driving out the 
devil which was troubling the patient, for which she received 
a pig and a mat as payment. The god of Matusa, another 
village or district of Rotuma, was the stinging ray (Jioie), 
which is common on the reef. An old man of the priestly 
family claimed that these fish used to come round him on 
the reef and follow him about.' 

From this account, for which we are indebted to Mr. J. 


^ J. Stanley Gaidiner, *‘The Natives xwii. (1898) pp. 

of Rotuma.” foupual of the A}ithropo- 467 sq. 
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Stanley Gardiner, it would seem that the religious s\'stem of Kt -L-m- 
Rotuma closely resembled that of Samoa ; in both we see 
family gods incarnate in species of animals which arc sacred rdisjiou^ 
to all the members of the family ; in both, too, it is believed ii',tuma lo 
that the gods may be at least temporarily incarnate in human “f 
beings and speak with their voice. 

In the island of Rotuma, as among the Dieri, second C OUSUl 
cousins were allowed to marry each other if they were the 
grandchildren of a brother and sister respectively, but not 
if they were the grandchildren of two brothers or of two 
sisters.' 

The natives of Rotuma have the classificatory system of cias^iti- 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man 
applies the same term oi-fa “ my father ” to his ^father, to n iationship 
his father’s brothers, to his mother’s brothers, to the husbands'" 
of his father’s sisters, and to the husbands of his mother’s 
sisters ; he applies the same term oi-lwii-i “ my mother ” to 
his mother, to his mother’s sisters, to his father’s sisters, to 
the wives of his father’s brothers, and to the wives of his 
mother’s brothers. In his own generation he applies the 
same terms sa-si-gi “ my brother ” and sag-hon-i “ my sister ” 
to his brothers and sisters and to all his first cousins, namely, 
to the sons and daughters of his father’s brothers, to the 
sons and daughters of his father’s sisters, to the sons and 
daughters of his mother’s brothers, and to the sons and 
daughters of his mother’s sisters. He calls his wife Jioi-e-na 
or hen, “ my wife ” ; but he calls his wife’s sister hoin-fu-e, 

" my sister-in-law.” A wife calls her husband ve-ven-i “ my 
husband,” but she calls her husband’s brother hom-fu-e, “ my 
brother-in-law.” In the generation below his own a man 
applies the same terms le-e fa “ my son ” and le-e hon-i “ my 
daughter ” to his sons and daughters and to all his nephews 
and nieces, namely, to the sons and daughters of his brothers 
and to the sons and daughters of his sisters. Similarly a 
woman applies the same terms le-c fa “ my son ” and le-e 
!wn-i “ my daughter ” to her sons and daughters and to all 
her nephews and nieces, namely, to the sons and daughters 

' J. Stanley Gardiner. •• The Natives As to the marriage of -ecnnd cou-ins 
of ]\>jtuma.‘’yiji/;7i<i/ of tJu- Anthrof'O- among the Uieri, see above, vol. i. 
logical Institute, xxvii. (189S) p. 47S. p. 346. 
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Thus the 
Rotund tn 
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tory s\ sten] 
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On the 
other hand it 
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the father ^ 
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the mother . 
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of her sisters and to the sons and daughters of her 
brothers.' 

Thus the Roturna form of the classificatory s\-stcin 
distinguishes the wife’s sister from the wife and the husband's 
brother from the husband. On the other hand it confuses 
the mother’s brothers and the husbands of the father’s sisters 
with the father : it confuses the father’s sisters and the wives 
of the mother’s brothers with the mother : it confuses all 
first cousins, whether the children of two brothers, or of two 
sisters, or of a brother and a sister respectively, under the 
appellation of “ brothers ” and “ sisters ” ; and it confuses all 
nephews and nieces, whether the children of brothers or of 
sisters, under the appellation of “ sons ” and “ daughters.” 
W’e may safely assume that a form of the classificatory 
system which distinguishes a wife’s sister from a wife, and a 
husband’s brother from a husband, is later than one which, 
like the Australian, confuses a wife’s sister with a wife and a 
husband’s brother with a husband.'" But what are we to 
say of the confusion of the mother’s brothers and of the 
’father's sisters’ husbands with the father? of the confusion 
of the father’s sisters and of the mother’s brothers’ wives 
with the mother ? of the confusion of all first cousins under 
the appellations of “ brothers ” and ‘‘ sisters ” ? of the 
confusion of all nephews and nieces under the appellation of 
“ sons ” and “ daughters ” of their uncles and aunts ? Is the 
PoUmesian form of the classificatory system, which confounds 
these relationships, earlier or later than the Australian form 
which distinguishes them ? L. H. Morgan, the discoverer of 
the classificatory system of relationship, believed that the 
Polynesian, or, a^s he chose to call it, the Malayan, form of 
the classificator}- system was the earlier of the two ; indeed 
that it is the absolutely primitive form of the system. His 
reasons for thinking so were in brief these. The confusion 
of the mother’s brother with the father and of the father’s 


^ f.. II. >rorgan. Afhitu/ So<ic\'v 

(Lontl'ii. pp- 410-433. The 

K iMiniA leriiis <>( rclAthin-liip aie re- 
b\ Morgin «'>n the authority 
of the Kev |<ihii < )-'born, Wesleyan 
mi-'ionary at kr.tuina (.■/'. . //. p. 403, 
note M- -V brief indication "f the cla-si- 
hcatory>y.-teni of rclaUoR.-hi[> in Rotuma 


1-. given by Mr. J. Stanley Cianliner in 
his statement that “ the term tv/ir applies 
to the father or uncle, and oihoti to 
the mother or aunt - The Native^ of 
Rotuma. of the A/Uhrofo/Osua/ 

Iii'tiiute. .Kxvii. (1S9S) p. 47S). 

- See voi. i. pp. 299, 300, 301. 303, 
303, etc. 
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sister with the mother appears to point to the marriage tmi 

brothers with their own sisters ; and this form of marriaefc 
was assumed by him to be the first stage in the advance from areUite’ 
a former condition of unlimited sexual promiscuity. On his 
theory the first limitation imposed on a state of absolute cadence 
sexual communism was the custom which restricted men to 'f 
cohabitation with their own sisters instead of allowing them tnry system, 
to cohabit with all women indifferently. This marriage of a 
group of own brothers with their own sisters gave rise, in 
Morgan’s opinion, to the oldest form of the human family, 
namely, to the consanguine family, as he called it, out of 
which he believed all other forms of the family' to have been 
afterwards developed. The evidence for the former wide 
prevalence of this marriage of own brothers with own sisters 
in groups was mainly, almost exclusively, drawn by Morgan 
from the Polynesian or, as he called it, the Malayan form of 
the classificatory system with its characteristic confusion of 
the mother’s brother with the father, of the father’s sister 
with the mother, and of a brother’s children with his sister’s 
children.^ But in recent years Dr. \V. H. R. Rivers, arguing 
from similar confusions in other forms of the classificatory 
system, particularly the forms which prevail among the 
Torres Straits’ Islanders, the Kurnai of South-East Australia, 
and the Two Mountain Iroquois of North America, has 
made it highly probable that the confusion of these relation- ' 
ships in the Polynesian form of the classificatory system is 
not early but late, and that it marks the decadence rather 
than the primitiveness of the system.' If he is right, as I 
believe him to be, Morgan’s principal, almost his only, 
argument in favour of the former wide prevalence of a form 
of group marriage in which the husbands were own brothers 
and their wives were their own sisters, falls to the ground. 

It does not, of course, follow that the theory of the former 
prevalence of such group marriages is false because the 
argument on which it has been rested is weak or nugatory ; 
but it does follow that if the theory is to be accepted as 

^ Sec L. H. Morgan. Ancuni Origin of the Clas'-ihcatory Sy'^tem cf 
Socidy, pp. 3S5 w/., 401 'Y., 40S I\elatu>n^Kip^," Authrof-o'c^-h o' E oy 

412. '(7. pif'ented to EIkIV''!} I 

- \V. H. R. Rivers, On the (Oxfortl, 10071, pp. 310 J15. 
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proved or probable it must be supported by other evidence. 
To this subject we shall recur later on in this work. 

§ 3. Traces of Totemism in Haivaii and Tahiti 

A system of gods embodied in animals, trees, stones, 
and so forth appears to have obtained in Hawaii. At 
least this i.s suggested by the following passage from a 
history of Hawaii which was composed by natives in their 
own language in the year 1820, and w-as printed by the 
natives themselves at Lahainaluna, in the island of Maui, in 
the year 183S. In this interesting record of a state of 
things which has long passed away we read as follows : 
“ Another subject of oppression was the taboo fapii) of the 
idols. The trees were idols for the people and for the chiefs. 
If a man had for his idol the ohia tree, the ohia was taboo 
for him ; if the bread-fruit tree was the idol of another, the 
bread-fruit tree was taboo for him. Similarly the taboo 
applied to all the trees of which men had made for them- 
selves divine images, and it was the same also for the food. 
If ha/o was a person’s idol, ha/o was taboo for that person. 
It was the same for all the eatables of which they had made 
gods. Birds served as idols for some people ; if it was a 
fowl, the fowl was taboo for the worshipper. Similarly for 
all the birds that were deified. The idol of another was a 
quadruped, and if it was a pig, the pig was taboo for him. 
Similarly for all the animals which became gods. Another 
had for an idol a stone ; it became taboo, and he might 
not sit upon the stone. The idol of another was a fish, 
and if it was a shark, the shark was taboo for him. It 
was the same for all the fish, and in the same manner 
they deified everything on earth and in the sky and all the 
bones of men.” ' 

Similarly the French traveller, L. de Freycinet, who 
visited Hawaii in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
informs us that some of the inhabitants worshipped fowls, 

' Jules Remy, A<i Mooohlo Haicaiiy this work, the Hawaiian text is printed 
//atom' dc FArJu'/rt /lur'aiu'n {Utf with a French translation on the 
Sandrcirk), Tr.x/i et 7 'radihfion (Paris opposite page. I have translated the 
and Leipsic, 1862), pp. 163, 165. fn passage from the French version. 
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lizards, owls, rats, and so forth.' Apparently the worshippers 
believed that the souls of the dead transmigrated into the 
bodies of their sacred animals. At least this is affirmed byshaikRod- 
Freycinet with regard to sharks. He says that a man who 
worshipped sharks would throw his stillborn child, with an migi.itKm 
offering of taro, kava, and sugar-cane, into the sea, believing ,|,r 

that the child’s soul would enter the body of a shark and rfevti mto 
that afterwards sharks would spare the living members of’’*’'"''' 
the family. Moreover, there were temples dedicated to 
sharks where the priests at morning and evening offered 
prayers to the shark-idol. These men rubbed themselves 
with water and salt, which drying on their skin produced an 
appearance of scales. They also clothed themselves in red, 
uttered piercing cries, and leaping over the temple-enclosure 
pretended that they knew the exact moment when the 
children which had been thrown into the sea were changed 
into sharks. For this welcome revelation they received 
presents of pigs, kava, coco-nuts, and so forth from the 
grateful parents.' Fishermen in Hawaii sometimes wrapped 
their dead in the native red cloth and threw them into the 
sea to be devoured by sharks, believing that the souls of the 
departed would animate the sharks which devoured their 
bodies, and that accordingly these voracious monsters would 
afterwards spare their living human kinsfolk.'* 

Similarly in Tahiti there were " atua mao or shark gods ; sharkTiocU 
not that the shark was itself the god, but the natives 
supposed the marine gods employed the sharks as the agents 
of their vengeance. The large blue shark was the only 
kind supposed to be engaged by the gods ; and a variety of 
the most strange and fabulous accounts ^of the deeds they 
have performed are related by their priests. These voracious 
animals were said always to recognize a priest on board any 
canoe, to come at his call, retire at his bidding, and to spare 
him in the event of a wreck, though they might devour 
his companions, especially if they were not his marit, or 
worshippers. . . . The shark was not the only fish the 

■ L. de t'reycmet, .uUcur - I. ik- Freycinet, -a pp. 

du mend cxerute pendanf Us anntt^ 595 - '* 

/Siy. iSiS, €t iSjo. tome * W. Kills, /’ '\nt ;>n -W c-v . 

ii. iVemiere parte (Paris. p. 'second Editiun. \\ ‘Lonii di. 

594. i'- 301- 
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^.icred Tahitians considered sacred.”^ “Among’ the animate 

Tahiti" objects of their worship, they included a number of birds 

as well as fishes, especially a species of heron, a kingfi'^her, 
and one or two kinds of woodpecker, accustomed to frequent 
the sacred trees growing in the precincts of the temple. 
These birds were considered sacred, and usually fed upon 
the sacrifices. The natives imagined the god was imbodied 
in the bird, when it approached the temple to feast upon 
the offering ; and hence they supposed their presents were 
grateful to their deities. The cries of those birds were also 
regarded as the responses of the gods to the prayers of the 
priests.” “ 

These Hawaiian and Tahitian customs and beliefs are 
not toteraism, but it is possible that like the similar Samoan 
superstitions they may have been developed out of it. 
ciassifi- The Hawaiians have the classificatory system of relation- 

svstem of ship. Thus a man applies the same term uia-ku-a ka-na 
relationship “ my father ” to his father, to his father’s brothers, to his 
mother’s brothers, to the husbands of his father’s sisters, and 
to the husbands of his mother’s sisters. He applies the 
same term nia-ku-a zi’a-Iue-na “ my mother ” to his mother, 
to his mother’s sisters, to his father's sisters, to the wives of 
his father’s brothers, and to the wives of his mother’s brothers. 
In his own generation he applies the same terms kai-ku-a-a-na 
“ my elder brother and kai-ku-n'a-heg-na “ my elder sister ” 
to his elder brothers and sisters and to all his elder first 
cousins, namely to the elder sons and daughters of his 

father’s brothers, to the elder sons and daughters of his 

father’s sisters, to the elder sons and daughters of his 

mother’s brothers, and to the elder sons and daughters of 

his mother’s sisters. He applies the same term zva-hee-na 
“ my wife to his wife, to his wife’s sisters, and to his 
brothers’ wives. Similarly a woman applies the same term 
ka-na “ my husband ” to her husband, to her husband’s 
brother.s, and to her sisters’ husbands. In the generation 
below his own a man applies the same term kai-kee ka-na 
“ my son ” and kai-kee wa-hee-na “ my daughter ” to his 
sons and daughters and to all his nephews and nieces, 

^ \\ . E11 i5 , Pc’vm Rpseaiiht:'^ i. (London, iSi2) p. ,20. 

- W. Eih^, ct. ut. 1, 336. 
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namely, to the sons and daughters of his brothers and to 
the sons and daughters of his sisters. Similarly a woman 
applies the same terms kai-kee ka-na “ my son ” and kai-kee 
iva-hec-7ia “ my daughter ” to her sons and daughters and to 
all her nephews and nieces, namely, to the sons and daughters 
of her brothers and to the sons and daughters of her sisters.' 

Thus though the terms of relationship in the Hawaiian in the 
system differ throughout from those of the Rotuman system,' 
the principles of classification are the same in the two confusion 
systems, e.xcept that whereas the Hawaiian confounds the " 
wife’s sister with the wife and the husband’s brother with " >fe s 

the husband, the Rotuman distinguishes the wife’s sister of the 
from the wife and the husband’s brother from the husband. 

In that respect, therefore, the Hawaiian system is doubtless husb.md s 
the older of the two and agrees with the Australian. In 's 

primitive 

all the other relationships which have been enumerated the in othei 
Hawaiian form of the classificatory system agrees in principle 
with the Rotuman. Like the Rotuman, it confuses the s>su'm 
mother’s brothers and the husbands of the father’s sisters 
with the father : it confuses the father’s sisters and the wives Rotum.iii 
of the mother’s brothers with the mother : it confuses all 
first cousins, whether the children of two brothers, or of two 
sisters, or of a brother and a sister respectively, under the 
appellation of “ brothers ” and “ sisters ” ; and it confuses all 
nephews and nieces, whether the children of brothers or of • 

sisters, under the appellation of “ sons " and “ daughters.” 

All such confusions we have seen reason to regard as 
innovations imported into the classificatory system and as 
marks of its decadence, ' 

§ 4 . Traces of Toteinisin in Ponnpc and other parts 
of Polynesia 

Brief indications of totemism or of a religion developed Tr.ic. inf 
out of it are reported from other parts of Polynesia. Thus 
in Nukulaelac, or Mitchell Group, “ household gods were p'rti n* 
incarnate in certain birds and fishes, and, as in Samoa of 
old, no one dared to eat the incarnation of his god. ” ’ 

^ L. H. Morgan, Afwn-tir So ieA' '' See aliove, pp. 170 
(Lomion, 1S77), PP' 419-422. 

- See abuv-e, pp. 169 jv. 


^ G. Turner, p. ’So. 
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In Nukufetau and Xamumanga also household gods were 
incarnate in fishes/ and in Nui they were seen in fish, 

birds, and so forth.-' Of the Kingsmill Islanders we 

are told that " some worship the souls of their departed 
ancestors, or certain birds, fish, and animals. . . . The 

natives always refuse to eat the animals, fish, etc., 

worshipped by them, but will readily catch them, that 
others may partake of the food. . . . Fish and animals that 
are held sacred are only addressed with praj'ers b}- their 
worshippers.” ' As to the nativ'es of Banabe or Ascension 
Island it is said that “ certain animals, also, particularly fish, 
are esteemed sacred among them, — some, as eels, being so 
to the whole people, while others are merely prohibited to 
particular families. O’Connell supposes this to proceed 
from some rude system of metempsychosis, connected with 
their religious belief”^ Again, in the island of Tikopia, 
which is inhabited by Polynesians though it lies between the 
Santa Cruz group and the New Hebrides, some if not all of 
the natives are said to have gods whom they take from 
among the animals. One, for example, has the eel for his 
god, another a fish, another the bat, and so on. Indeed we 
are told that the eel and the ray-fish take rank among the 
principal deities of Tikopia, and that it would be a crime to 
eat them.' Again, in Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, 
“the different families suppose themselves to stand in a 
certain relation to animals and especially to fishes, and 
believe in their descent from them. They actually name 
these animals ‘ mothers ’ ; the creatures are sacred to the 
family and may not be injured. Great dances, accompanied 
with the offering of prayers, are performed in their honour. 
Any person who killed such an animal would expose himself 
to contempt and punishment, certainly also to the vengeance 


^ i'j. Turner, pp. 285. 289. 

- G. Turner, o/y. at. p. 301, 

Charles Wilkes. Narrative of the 
i'Hitid Statt V- Ex/'/onn^ Expedition 
(New Viirk, 1851). v. 86. 

^ Il'^raiio Hale. Viiihd States Ex~ 
Ex pc. ditwfiy Ethnology and 
Phi!olo:iy (Philadelphia. 1846), p. 84. 
James O’Connell, a •'hipwrecked 


mariner, '^pent Hve years on the L-'land. 
He escaped in 1S33 puhli>hed ai 
Poston an account of his adventures 
“containing much v’aluable informa- 
tion “ {ih, p. So). 

® J. Dumont D'Urville, Joyape 
autour dit monde et ii la reJitnke dt 
la Peronit\ v. 195. 305, 307. The 
Tikopians are Polynesians p. 

304)- 
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of the insulted deity. They believe that blindnes> is the 
consequence of such disregard of the totem. But 
conjuration and medicine may interfere to avert the evil. 
The eel {kavtijik) is sacred to the Tipunpanemai and 
Lajilap, the shark to the Lipetan, the cuttle-fish to the 
Tipenuai, and so on.”^ According to others, however, the 
.sacred animal of the Tipenuai is not the cuttle-fish but the 
sting-ray, for which they shew great veneration. When one 
of these fish is left high and dry on the beach, they put 
it back in deep water ; and formerly when one of the clan 
died, they used to pour coco-nut milk on the water as if 
for the benefit of a sting- ray, which might perhaps be 
thought to lodge the soul of the deceased in its body.' 
In Ponape the people are divided into families or clans {yau 
or tip) with descent both of the family and of the property- 
in the maternal line. A man’s proper heirs are his sister’s 
sons.^ The names of some of these clans are derived from 
birds. Thus one clan is named after the blue heron, 
another after the devil-bird or native owl, and another after 
the boatswain-bird.'* 


5 - 


Traces of Totemism in Tonga 


Further evidence of the diffusion of totemism, or of a Di ki\ers’5 
system derived from it, in Polynesia was obtained by “f 

W. H. R. Rivers in the course of his expedition to the f' 'l\ nesu 
Pacific in 1908. In Tonga he learned that each family 


^ Dr. Ilahi, ” Mutheilungcn uber 
Sitten und rechtliche Verhailnisse auf 
Ponape," Ethnolo;fisrhcs A'otizhlail^ 
vol. ii. Heft 2 (Berlin, 1901), p. 10. 
Dr. Hahl or was, Vice-Governor. 
In the pas^at^e whicli I have tianslitc«l 
the word.s Mistituhtung t/i > f 'otni" 
seem to he a mistake of the (iernian 
printer for Missarhtuuf Totini " 
and I have translated them .iccordini^Iy 
Compare F. \V. Chri.stian, I'ke Cai-oiinf 
/s/czf ll/s {London^ 1S99), p. 75 ; “The 
worship of the aJ/ii or fleihed ancestors, 
coupled with a sort of zoolatry or 
totemism, is the backbone of the 
Ponapean faith. Every villaj^e, every 
valley, hill or stream has its qeniu. 
loci^ every family its household god. 

VOL. II 


every clan its pre.>itijng '.pint. c\eiy 
tribe its tutelary deity. . . . All these 
Ani are honoured under the gui'C of 
'Ome special hnd, 4 ish, f)r tree in which 
they are suppo^^ed to reside, ami with 
which they are identified." 

- J. Kubary. Die soctalrn Emn.ht- 
nngpu i/,i (Berlin, I.S85). p. 

122. niite. Mr. F. \V. Chri'ti.in also 
s that “ tlie t(>lern," a-, he calN it, of 
the Tip-en-nai Irihc is the ^^l^g-^a\. 
See h. \V. (.'hri'-ti.in, 7 Vir Cuio/iit 
I siawLs (Li.ndon, 1S99), pp. 324. 381. 

^ Dr. Ilahi, op. cit. pp. 7 j/y., 9 r,/. . 
h. W. Chiistian, The Caroliiit I\lan<i , 
P- 74 - 

’ F. \V. Christian, Th Coro/iiic 
p 324. 
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had its god [otiid), and that these family gods were thought 
to be embodied in animals, stones, or a man. Among 
animals regarded as incarnations of family gods were the 
octopus, the flying fox, and the pigeon. People never ate 
animals in which they supposed their gods to be incarnate. 
Dr. Rivers was informed that the natives believed themselves 
to be descended from their sacred animals ; and he adds : 
“ This scanty Tongan evidence distinctly strengthens the 
belief that we have to do with true totemism, for while 
there is a close resemblance with the beliefs and practice 
of Samoa there is in addition the belief in descent from the 
totem-animal.” ^ 

While the Tongan families or clans are not known to 
have been exogamous within the time during which the 
islands have been under European observation, the pre- 
valence of the classificatory system of relationship among 
them raises a presumption that exogamy was practised at 
some time, perhaps a remote time, by their ancestors. The 
following are examples of classificatory terms of relationship 
in the Tongan language. In the generation above his own 
a man applies the same term ckii tamai, “ my father,’’ to 
his father, to his father’s brothers, and to the husbands of 
his mother’s sisters ; he applies the same term t’ku fac, “ my 
mother,” to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, and to the 
wives of his father’s brothers. But he applies different terms, 
namely, hoku titajina and hokii mehekitaga, to his mother’s 
brothers and to his father’s sisters respectively. In his own 
generation he applies the same term hoku taokete, “ my 
elder brother,” to his elder brothers, to his male cousins, the 
sons of his father’s elder brothers, and the sons of his 
mother’s elder sisters. He applies the same term hoku tehina, 
“ my younger brother,” to his younger brothers and to his 
male cousins, the sons of his father’s younger brothers or of 
his mother’s younger sisters. But he applies other terms, 

• \V. II. R. Rivers, “Totemism in to warn or to afford comfort and 
Polynesia and Melanesia,*^ ^ advice: that the primitive gods also 

thd J\C}'aI Anthrof'do'^iLal InstitiUe, sometimes come into the living bodies 
\\xi\. ( 1909) p. l6o. William Mariner, of lizards, porpoises, and a species of 
who lived for some years in Tonga water-snake, hence these animals are 
from 1806 onwards, reports that “ the much respected ” (W. Mariner, 
primitive gods and deceased nobles of the Natives of the Tom^ Islands, 
.sometimes appear (vi«tibly) to mankind. Second Edition (London, 181S), ii. 991. 
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namely /lo/cu tatna-amehekitaga and hokn tauida titajina, to 
his other cousins, the children of his father’s sister and of 
his mother’s brother respectively. He applies the same 
term hoku unoho, “ my wife,” to his wife, to his wife’s sisters, 
and to his brothers’ wives. A woman applies the same term 
hoku HHoho “ my husband ” to her husband, to her husband’s 
brothers, and to her sisters’ husbands. In the generation 
below his own a man applies the same terms hoku foha “ my 
son ” and hoku ofefine “ my daughter ” to his sons and 
daughters and to his nephews and nieces, the sons and 
daughters of his brothers. But he applies a different term 
hoku ilainutu “ my nephew ” or “ my niece,” as the case may 
be, to the sons and daughters of his sisters.’ 

In thus distinguishing (i) the mother’s brother from Differences 
the father, (2) the father’s sister from the mother, (3) 
the children of the father's brother and of the mother’s form of the 
sister on the one hand from the children of the father’s 

ior\ sysiem 

sister and of the mother’s brother on the other hand, and from the 
(4) the children of a man’s sister from his brother’s children 
and from his own, the Tongan form of the classificatory Hawaiian 
system differs both from the Hawaiian and from the 
Rotuman form and has thereby preserved, if Dr. Rivers 
is right and Morgan wrong, a number of older features 
which are now lost in the other two." 


^ 6. Traces of Totemistn in Tikopia 

Further, Dr. Rivers obtained fuller particulars as to the Ammai 
animal gods of Tikopia, about which, as we saw, the French s.'ods(a/aa) 
explorer J. Dumont D’Urville had already briefly reported.^ 

Tikopia is a tiny island about a hundred and twenty miles 
east of the Santa Cruz group. In spite of its neighbourhood 
to Melanesia, the inhabitants of the island are Polynesian 
by blood, language, and institutions. They apply the name 
of god (atua) to a number of animals which may not be 

* L. H. Mi'r^an, 0/ Con- the Classificatory System of Kelalion- 

uingninity and Affinity of the Human ship/' AnthropoloHcal Essays presenteii 
Family, pp. 573 si^q. to E. B Tylor (Oxford, 1907), p. 314. 

“ See above, pp. 170 sqq.^ and 
\V\ II. R. River". ‘•On the Origin (>f 


^ See above, p. 176. 
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eaten, and they use the same term in speaking of an 
ancestor. Some of the divine animals are revered by the 
whole people, but others only by the members of one or 
other of the four sections into which the population is 
divided. The names of the four sections are the Kavika, 
the Taumako, the Tafua, and the Fangalele. The Taumako 
may not eat the sea-eel (toke) nor a bird called rupc. The 
Tafua may not eat the fresh-water eel [tuna), the flying fox 
[peka), and the turtle (form). The two latter animals are 
forbidden food to the whole community ; but they are held 
to be especially sacred to the Tafua. The Fangalele may 
not eat a small black bird called rnoko nor a fish called one. 
The Kavika may not eat the octopus (feke) ; but it is also 
tabooed to the whole people. Similarly the sting-ray (far) 
may not be eaten by any one. A man of a division may 
not kill the animal which he is forbidden to eat. If one of 
the Fangalele caught an one fish, he usually threw it back 
into the water ; but he might give it to a man of another 
division. On the other hand Dr. Rivers was told that if 
a man of one division killed the sacred animal of another 
division he would fall sick and would then send for a man 
of the division to which the animal belonged, and the man 
would come and call upon the sacred creature [atua) to 
make the patient well.' 

Further, says Dr. Rivers, “it was quite clear that there 
was a belief in descent from the animal atna. This presents 
difficulties when a division has more than one atna, but 
according to my informant in some cases a division had 
more than one animal ancestor. He said that the Kavika 
were descende.d from the octopus, and the Taumako from 
the eel, the story being that in the old times a man of 
each division died and became an octopus in the one 
case and an eel in the other. The Tafua believe chiefly 
in their descent from the flying fox, but they also believe 
that a second man of this division became after death 
a fresh-water eel. Similarly, two men of the Fangalele 
became animals, one the one fish and the other the 
moko bird. Thus the belief is not so much in descent 


• \V. H. R. Rivers, ‘‘ Totemism in the Antkropologirai xxxi\ 

Polynesia and Melanesia,” of {1909) pp. 160 w. 
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from an animal as in descent from a man who became 
an animal. 

“ In addition to these animals there are also plant atiia. Sacred 
One of these is a plant with large leaves like the taro, 
called kape, which is sacred to the Kavika and may not 
be eaten by the people of that division while free to the 
rest of the community. This plant seems to belong to 
the same category as the animal atua, and it will be 
noticed that it belongs to a division which but for this 
would have only one sacred object. Three of the divisions 
have also vegetable atua which seem to belong to a different 
category. These are the yam, the taro, and the coconut, 
belonging respectively to the Kavika, the Taumako, and 
the Tafua. These plants might, however, be eaten by all, 
but the Kavika do not like to .see any one cut the taro 
with a knife, and they scrape off the skin with the .shell 
of a mussel. In this case it was said that it was the top 
of the yam which was especially regarded as the atua. 
Similarly, the Taumako do not like to see the taro cut 
with a knife, and here again it was a special part, the eye 
of the taro, which was regarded as the attia. The Tafua 
also objected to a knife being used to open a coconut, 
and always used a stone. This restriction on the use of 
a knife is of course recent, and is an interesting example 
of the feeling that sacred objects should not be subjected 
to usages which have come from without into the ordinary 
life of a people. 

“The special relation between each division of the < u-tcnis .li 
people and their sacred plant is shown in the planting 
season, the first yams being planted by the chief of the pi.mt, and 
Kavika, while the chief of the Taumako plants the first taro. 

The chiefs of the respective divisions are also the first to 
eat their sacred vegetables. In the case of the coconut the 
special privilege of the Tafua is that its chief has the power 
of imposing a tapu. The Fangalele have no plant atua. 
but their chief assists the chief of the Kavika in planting 
the first yams.” ' 

Although exogamy is not found in Tikopia, the inhabi- 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, “T*>Knii>m in :ke Koyal Anthrciolc^ical In tituh. 

PolyTic''ia and Melanesia. " cf wxix. (igoojpp. i6i 
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Dr Rivur^ tants being free to marry members of their own or of other 
m T^kopTi divisions, Dr. Rivers believes that the sacred animals of the 
divisions and the sacred i-a/c plant of the Kavika division 
are probably true totems ; while with regard to the sacred 
plants — the yam, taro, and coco-nut — of the other three 
divisions, he inclines to think that their association with 
the divisions springs from some beliefs quite independent 
of totemism.* 

The cUssi- The natives of Tikopia have the classificatory system 
system' of relationship." Thus in the generation above his own 
relation- a man applies the same term />it to his father and to his 
Tikopia. father’s brothers ; and he applies the same term nau to 
his mother and to his mother’s sisters. In his own genera- 
tion he applies the same term tama to his brothers and 
to all his male first cousins, whether the sons of his 
father’s brothers, or of his father’s sisters, or of his mother’s 
brothers, or of his mother’s sisters. He applies the same 
term kave to his sisters and to all his female first cousins, 
whether the daughters of his father’s brothers, or of his 
father’s sisters, or of his mother’s brothers, or of his mother’s 
sisters. A man calls his wife nofine, and she calls him 
inatua. He calls his wife’s sisters by the same name {taina) 
which he applies to his brothers ; and she calls her husband’s 
brothers by the same name {ttiiiia) which she applies to her 
' brothers. In the generation below his own a man applies 

the same term taina to his sons and daughters and to all 
his nephews and nieces, the sons and daughters of his 
brothers and sisters. Similarly a woman applies the same 
term tama to her sons and daughters and to all her nephews 
and nieces, the^ sons and daughters of her brothers and 
sisters. 


Thus the Tikopian form of the classificatory system 
form has departed from the original pattern in several respects, 
the ciassifi- First, it distinguishes the wife’s sister from the wife and the 
tem^grees husband’s brother from the husband. Second, it confuses 
witn the cousins, the children of two brothers or of two sisters 


^ \V. H. K. Rivers, “Totemism in 
Polynesia and Melanesia, of 

the Royal Anthropological Institute^ 
vxxix. ( 1909) p. 162. 


- For the following particulars as to 
the classiticatory terms of relationship 
in Tikopia I uni indebted to . the 
courtesy <*f Dr. \V. H. R. Rivers. 
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on the one hand, with first cousins, the children of a brother kutum ui 
and of a sister respectively on the other hand, calling them 
all “ brothers ” and “ sisters ” indifferently. Third, it confuses fu 
a man’s children with his sister’s children, and a woman’s 
children with her brother’s children. In all these respects 
the Tikopian system agrees with the Rotuman ; and we 
have seen reason to think that all these deviations from the 
original pattern are signs which mark an incipient break- 
down of the classificatory system.' 


7. Totemism in the Peleiv Islands 


Another part of Polynesia, in the widest sense of the i-.Mi.sj.imou.s 
term, where pure totemism or something practically in- 10^,7. ind 
distinguishable from it has been recorded is the group of ni.uern.ii 
the Pelew Islands, which lies at the extreme western 
limit of the Polynesian area, about midway between the I'-i.inds 
Caroline Islands on the east and the Philippine Island.^ 
on the west. The natives belong to that branch of the 
Polynesian stock which is called Micronesian. They are 
divided into a large number of exogamous families or clans 
{blay') with descent in the maternal line. In an ordinary 
village there will be members of a score of such clans living 
together." Each clan has its sacred animal, bird, or fish, in 
which perhaps, though this is not certain, the souls of dead 
members of the clan may formerly have been supposed to 
lodge. Among these sacred creatures or clan totems, as 
w'e may call them, are sea-eels, crabs, fish, and parrots.'' 

Further, each district or village has its god, and all these 
district or village gods have their sacred animals, which are 
generally fish. Among the sacred animals of the village 


^ See above, pp. 170 zq. 

- J. Kubary, Did socialcu Eiuf'iJu- 
linden dcr Felaiidr (Berlin, 1S85), 
PP- 33-3^ 5 Religion der 

Pelauer,” in A, Bastian's AUcrlci au\ 
Voiks- toid Menschnn/aindt (Berlin. 
1888), i. 16. 

^ J. Kubary, “ Die Religion der 
Pelauer,’* in A. Bastian's AllerUi aus 
Volks- und MensJienhmde^ i. I2*l6, 
20 3$, 68. The native name for 


these clan totems is kahd^ adalsaheL 
or kasitiq!. Of these terms the first 
{haliit) seems lo be the most general 
and to be ef^uivalent to “god." 
According to Professor K. Semper 
these kaiid\ or sacred animal.s are 
“absolutely identical with the folTvis 
of the Americans, the of the 

Australians, etc.*’ The word kahd, he 
tells Us, means “holy.** See K 
Semper, Die Palau-Insdhi (Leipsic, 
1873), pp- 87 note, 193 ij. 
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gods are the shark, the ray-fish, the Platyiirus fasciaiiis, the 
Dysporiis, the Birgtis latro, a species of crab, the puffin, and a 
species of night-heron {Nycticorax manilcnsis). According to 
Mr. J. Kubary, our principal authority on the Pelevv Islands, 
the sacred animals of the village gods have certainly been 
developed out of the sacred animals of the families or clans.^ 
If he is right, the analogy with the Samoan system of 
family and village gods, each of them often incarnate in a 
species of animals, strongly suggests that in Samoa also the 
village gods with their animal incarnations have been 
developed out of the family gods with their animal incarna- 
tions, and that these animal incarnations themselves were 
originally totems. The inference, if it is sound, points to 
totemism as the origin of all those cases of sacred animals 
associated with families which have met us in other parts of 
Polynesia." 

Lastly, the classificatory system of relationship, which 
appears to be found all over Polynesia, raises a presumption 
that the Polynesians or their ancestors were formerly divided 
into exogamous classes.® 


^ J. Kubary, “ Die Religion der 
I^elauer,” in A. Baslian’^; Allcrlti au^ 
Volk'^- und M, }i^< hi nhiiip.h ^ i. 20, 

38 V 

- That lotcmi'm and exogamy were 
lurmerly prevalent all over Polynesia 
appears to have been the view also of 
the experienced ohseiver I. Kubary. 
though he u.ses neither of these terms. 
See J. Kubary, Die <ociaLn Einrickl- 
unj^en der Pt latter, pp. 35 fy. ; td. 
“Die Religion der Pelauer," in A. 
Bastian’s Alltrki aits Talks- und 
Menscht. nkunde^ i. 12 ^q. 

As to the classificatory system of 


relationship in Polynesia, see above, 
pp. 169 ^74 V'» * 7 ^ V-’ ^ 9 " 

and L. > 1 . M(irgan, Sy:^tei)is of Con- 
wnc^uinity and Affinity of the Human 
rwu.'y, pp. 448 517 JV'/-. 568 

-yy. ; n/. , Ancjtnl Society (London, 
iS 77 )» PP- 4-01 sqq. As to the classifi- 
catory system of relationship among 
the Maoris, see further Elsdon Best, 
“ Maoii Nomenclature , of the 
Anthropological Institute^ xxxii. {1902) 
pp. 185-190, 198-201: id. “Maori 
>Iarriage Customs,” Transactions and 
Proceedings of the New Zealand Instt- 
tute-i xxxvi. (1903) pp, 24-28. 



CHAPTER IX 

TOTEMISM IN INDONESIA 

I. Toteniisin and Exogamy in Sumatra 

The interior of the large islands of Sumatra, Borneo, I'lx 
Celebes, and other lesser islands of the Malay Archipelago 
is inhabited by a race of men to whom the name of 
Indonesian is now given. They resemble the Malays in 
appearance, speak dialects of the same family of speech, 
and, like the Malays, are for the most part tillers of the 
soil.’ The Dutch writers, to whose laudable diligence we 
owe many valuable accounts of the native races of the 
Indian Archipelago, commonly call the aborigines of these 
islands by the name of Alfoors, to distinguish them from the 
Malays, and it might be convenient to adopt this designation 
in English, reserving the name Indonesian as a general 
term to include the two different yet kindred races. Among The Batia'; 
these aborigines perhaps the best known are the Battas 
or Bataks in the interior of Sumatra, who, while the\- 
practise agriculture and cattle-breeding, live in well-built 
houses, and even possess an ancient literature written in 
an alphabet of their own, are nevertheless addicted to 
cannibalism in a peculiarly ferocious form," and have also 
preserved a system of totemism and exogamy. Their 
principal seat, from which the various tribes have spread,'* 

^ J. Deniker, 7'fu KtiiCS of literature and alphabet of the Batta-'. 

486-48S. see K. Junp;huhn, e/. ciL ii. 254 ; 

‘ F. Junghuhn, Die Battalamier auf \V. Marsden, Histoiy of Sumatra 
Sumatra (Berlin, 1847), ii. 155 -W-’ (London, iSlil, pp. 200 s^]. 

J. Freiherr von Brenner, Baiirh net J. B. Neumann, “ Het Pane- en 

den KannibaUn Sumairas (\Vurzburg, Bila- striiomgcbied op het eiland 
1804). pp. 205 ^qq. As to the Sumatra." Tifd^ hrifr T’<m hrt A\dty- 
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is Lake Toba, a great sheet of dark blue water enclosed by 
high steep banks, which are broken into winding bays.’ 
Exogamous The Battas are divided into a number of exogamous clans 
called inayms or mers;as with descent in the male line ; in other 
of the words, husband and wife must always be members of 

Bittas different clans and the children belong to the clan of their 

father, not to the clan of their mother. The clans are 
further divided into subclans, which often dwell far apart 
from each other.’ There is no local division between the 


clans ; members of different clans live mixed up together, 
though certain clans predominate in certain districts. 
There are said to be five principal clans which are 
represented in all the Batta tribes. Members of the same 
clan regard each other as kinsfolk ; on a journey a man 
will receive hospitality in a strange village from a member 
of his clan.® The relationship between members of the 
same clan (inarga or merga) is regarded as very close ; 
according to the generation to which they respectively 
belong they are to each other brothers and sisters, fathers 
and children, aunts and nieces, and so on. Not only is 
marriage forbidden between members of the same clan, but 
sexual intercourse between such persons is viewed as incest 
in the highest degree and severely punished.'* Further, 


land^tk AayJnjK:>k:i}idig Genootsthap^ 
Tweede Serie, iii. Afdeeling, Meer 
Liitgebreide Artikclen, No. i (Amster- 
dam, 1886). p. 9. 

^ J. Freiherr von Brenner, Btsuth 
hei den Kanmhcilen Smnatras (Wurz- 
burg. 1S94), p. 70. 

^ L. de Backer, U Arihipel Indien 
(Paris, 1874), p. 470; G. W. W. C. 
Baron van Iloevellj^ “ lets over 't 
oorlogvoeren der Batta’s,” Tijdschrift 
voor IPederlandsch Indie. N,S. vii. 
(187S) p. 434, notei; G. A. Wilken, 
Oz erd.: Veiivantschap en het hiiwclijks- 
en erjreeht bij de volken van hetmaleisike 
ras (Amsterdam, 1883), pp. 20 sq., 36 
(reprinted from De Indische Gids 
for May 1S83) ; J. B. Neumann, 

Het !*ane- en Bila- stroomgebied op 
het eiland Sumatra,’’ Tijdschrift van 
het derlandsch Aardrijkskundig 
Genootsckap, Tweede Sene, iii. Afdee- 
ling. Meer uitgebreide Artikelen, No. 
3 (Amsterdam, 1886), pp. 473, 491 ; 


J. Freiherr von Brenner, Besiuh hei 
den Kanmhalen Sitniaira^^ p. 197 ; 

A. L. E. van Dijk, “ Eenige Aanteek- 
eningen omtrent de verschillenden 
Siammen (Margas) en de Stamverde- 
hng bij de Battaks,’" Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taat- land- en I’olkenkunde. 
xxxviii. (1895) PP* 296 sq. 

W, Volz, “Die Battak - Lander 
in Zentral-Sumatra,” Zeitschrift der 
GeseUschaft fur Erdkunde "U Berlin, 
1907, p. 685. 

^ M. Joustra, “Het leven, de zeden 
en gewoonten der Bataks,” Mtdedeel- 
ingen van wegc het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xlvi. (1902) pp. 
388 sq. ; J. B. Neumann, “ Het Pane- 
en Bila- stroomgebied op het eiland 
Sumatra,” I'ijdschrift van het Neder- 
landsch A ardrijkskundig Genoot \ chap, 
Tweede Serie, iii. Afdeeiing, Meer 
uitgebreide Artikelen, No. 2 (Amster- 
dam, 1886), p. 242, and No. 3, 
p. 491 . 
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each clan has its sacred animal or plant, which the members Totems 
of the clan are forbidden to eat, and some of the clans are 
named after their sacred animals or totems. Thus the clan 
Nasoetion is forbidden to eat the flesh of a white buffalo 
{horho badar ) ; the clan Si Regar and its subdivisions may 
not eat the flesh of goats ; the clan Harahap and its 
subordinate septs may not partake of white turtle doves 
{balani) ; the clan Babijat is prohibited from eating tigers, 
panthers, and such creatures ; the clan Tompoel is debarred 
from eating dogs, the clan Si I’ospos from eating cats, the 
clan Sagala from eating apes ; and members of the Hasiboean 
clan may make no use of paddy-melons.' Further, the 
members of the Guru Singa clan are forbidden to partake 
of the flesh of the hornbill ; - members of the Kataran clan 
may not eat locusts ; and the flesh of deer and doves is 
tabooed to the Gersang Sahing clan."' Various reasons are Reason- 
assigned by the Battas for the observance of these totemic 
prohibitions. Sometimes they sa}- that they are descended totemic 
from their totemic animals and that their souls transmigrate 
into these creatures after death ; sometimes they allege that 
one of the animals saved the life of their forefathers or 
conferred other obligations on them.^ Thus the members 
of the Kataran clan say that once upon a time, when their 
ancestor Si Kataran had hidden himself in a field from his 
enemies, a locust alighted on his head and by its cheery 
chirping beguiled his pursuers into the belief that there 
was no man in the field ; hence no member of the clan will 
now eat a locust.® Again, members of the Ginting clan 
refuse to partake of the flesh of a white buffalo because they 


^ J. B. Neumann, Het Pane- en 
Bila- stroomgebied op het eiland 
Sumatra," TijdsThrift van het Neder- 
landsch Aardrijkskundi'.^ Genootschap^ 
Tweede Serie, iii. Afileeling, Meer 
uitgebreide Arlikelen, Ntu 2 (Amster- 
dam, 1886). jjp. 31 1 sn.\ id. lb. 
Tweede Serie, iv. Afdeeling, Meer 
uitgebreide Artikelen, Nu. i (Amster- 
dam, 1887), pp. 8 sq. 

^ J. Freiherr von Brenner, £in 
Bi'siich bei den Kannihalen Siduatrae, 
p. 199; M. Joustra, “Naar het 
iandschap Goenoeng,*’ Mededeelin^en 


van ivepe het A'tdtHand:,xht Zendeiiir^- 
,qenootsehap, xlv. {1901) p. 8l. 

2 J, Freiherr von Brenner, Ein 
Bestuh bcidt/i A'anni^aien Sitmatra<^ 
pp. 198, 199. 

j. B. Neumann, //.d. ; J. E. [B. ?] 
Neumann, ** Kemali, Pantang en 
Keb«je bij de Karo-Bataks," Tijdsihnft 
t'oor fndisihe 7 tiat- land- en I'olhen- 
kiaidcy xlviii. (1906) p. 512. 

J. P'reiherr von Brenner, Em 
Besiiik hci den Kannihalen Suniatra-., 
P- *99- 
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say that some of their ancestors were suckled and reared by 
a white buffalo cow p and members of a dog clan abstain 
from eating dogs because they believe that a dog saved the 
life of one of their forefathers." 

There are indications that the Battas employ the classi- 
ficatory system of relationship. Thus we are told that 
members of the same exogamous clan are, according to 
their respective age and sex, brothers and sisters, or fathers 
and children, or aunts and nephews, etc., to each other, even 
when the relationships thus e.xpressed are not those of 
blood ; and further, that the terms father and mother, etc., 
are used in a much looser sense by the Battas than by us 
in cases where the kinship is very remote.® Another hint 
of the classificatory system of relationship is that a man 
has a right to marry the daughter of his mother’s brother, 
and the girl very seldom refuses him, even rejecting the 
offers of richer and handsomer suitors in order to marry her 
cousin. Such marriages between cousins are very customary, 
indeed they are regarded as desirable and normal. If a 
man does not wed the daughter of his mother's brother, his 
uncle may take offence, nay, some people even say that 
the gods {liibata) are angry. On the other hand, marriage 
with the daughter of a father’s sister is not only forbidden but 
punishable.'' The same distinction between marriage with 
the daughter of a mother’s brother, which is allowed and even 
recommended, and marriage with the daughter of a father’s 
sister, which is forbidden, will meet us again in Sumatra.® 
Like other peoples with the classificatory system of 
relationship the Battas observe certain rules of avoidance 
in regard to near relations by blood or marriage ; and we 


^ J. Freiherr vtm Brenner, Em 
Btsiuh bci den Kannihalen Sumatras, 
[). 201 ; M. Jou^tra, “ Xaar het 

landschap ( ioenoeng,’’ Mcdedeclin^en 
7 'a/i 7 Ve\'’e het Nedcrdandstht Ztndelim^- 
•e;tnoot^:ha^y \lv. (I901) p. 81. 

“ I. Freiherr von Brenner, i//, 
p. 200. 

' M. Joustra, •* llet leven, de zeden 
en gewounten der Bataks," Mcdcdeel- 
van T. het Ntderlandsehe 
A<.ndtlini^^tnootschap^ xlvi. (1902) pp. 

389, 39 >• 


^ J. B. Neumann, ‘‘ Het Pane- en 
Kila- >troomgebied op het eiland 
Sumatra," Tijd},chrift 7 ’an het Ncdey- 
lamLeh A ardrijkskundig (d'nootseha/^ 
Tw'eede Serie, iii. Afdeeiing, Meer 
uitgebreide Artikelen, No. 2 (Amster- 
dam, 1886), p. 243, No. 3, p. 492 ; 
M. Joustra, “ Het leven, de zeden en 
gew(X)nten der Bataks,” Medtdeelingcn 
van tvege het Nederlandsche Zendeling' 
e^enootsehap, xlvi. {1902) p. 390. 


See below, p. 191. 
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are informed that such avoidance springs not from the .tnd MStei , 
strictness but from the looseness of their moral practice. 

A Batta, it is said, assumes that a solitary meeting of a man mothci .md 
with a woman leads to an improper intimacy between them. 

But at the same time he believes that incest or the sexual 
intercourse of near relations excites the anger of the gods 
and entails calamities of all sorts. Hence near relations 
are obliged to avoid each other lest they should succumb to 
temptation. A Batta, for example, would think it shocking 
were a brother to escort his sister to an evening part}’. 

Even in the presence of others a Batta brother and sister 
feel embarrassed. If one of them comes into the house, the 
other will go away. Further, a father may never be alone 
in the house with his daughter, nor a mother with her son. 

A man may never speak to his mother-in-law nor a woman 
to her father-in-law. The Dutch missionary who reports 
these customs adds that he is sorry to say that from what 
he knows of the Battas he believes the maintenance of most 
of these rules to be very necessary. For the same reason, 
he tells us, as soon as Batta lads have reached the age 
of puberty they are no longer allowed to sleep in the family 
house but are sent away to pass the night in a separate 
building {djaniboji) ; and similarly as soon as a man loses 
his wife by death he is excluded from the house.’ 

On the death of a man his wives pass with his projierty Cusam ' 
to his heir, who is his younger brother or eldest son. If the 
brother desires to marry them, the women have no right 
to refuse. In regard to sons, the custom has changed. 

Marriage with a stepmother is now forbidden. Formerh-, 
the eldest son might marry his stepmother as soon as his 
father died. His own mother, when the eldest son was heir, 
might either remain a widow or go to her late husband's 


^ M. joustra, IUt ie\en, dc /cjier 
on ^ewDonten dtr B.itaks.’’ M.xidttl- 
ini^en r<an hit Ne\i» > lands- h^' 

Hoot's Jiap^ xlvi. 1002) p|>. 
391 sq. As to the aviiitlaticc 1 etwet-n 
a man and his daughter-in-law ami be- 
tween a woman and her son-in-law. ^ee 
turther J. H. Meerwaldt, (lebruiken 
der Bataks in het inait>ch.'ppe!ijk 
ieven,” Mededeelin^^en van zrfq-' he* 


Xcd-fland -hi /Tftdciinqd' h<ip, 
\Ii\. (1005) pj\ 123 vy., 125. Kroir 
the latter wrHer we learn thai a ni.tn 
ami hi> <Iaughter-in-l.uv are exported 
to conimnnicale with eath idlici nn!\ 
through a tlurd jer-on, and that he 
may not utter her name In lihe 
manlier a woman may not mention th.e 
name of her son-in law. 
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younger brother as she chose. If her deceased husband had 
no younger brother or he refused to have her, she might 
marry another man with the consent of her son. This 
custom is still observed.' In one Batta tribe all the children 
whom a woman has by her second marriage are reckoned 
the children of the first husband.’ 

Members of the various totem clans are buried in 
different positions. Thus members of the Harahap clan, 
which has wild turtle-doves for its totem, are buried with the 
head to the west ; members of the Si Regar clan, which 
have goats for their totem, are interred with the head to the 
east ; and members of the Dadi clan are laid in the grave 
with their heads to the north." We have seen that a similar 
custom was observed by the Wotjobaluk tribe of Australia.'* 


Exogamy and apparently totemism are also found in 
Mandailing, a district on the west coast of Sumatra. Here 
the population is divided into exogamous clans {niargas), 
each of which traces its descent from a male ancestor. 
Marriage within the clan {marga) is forbidden and viewed 
as incest. In some cases the prohibition of marriage 
e.xtends over a group of clans, all of which regard themselves 
as related in the male line. The names of nine such 
e.xogamous clans are recorded. Children belong to the 
clan of their father. It is not easy to ascertain the origin 
of these divisions. The people themselves, when asked, 
can generally give no answer. However, the members of 
one clan, called Parindoeri, assert that they are descended 
from a tiger, and at the present day when a tiger is shot 
the women of the clan are bound to offer betel to the 
dead beast. When members of this clan come upon the 
tracks of a tiger, they must, as a mark of homage, enclose 
them with three little sticks. Further, it is believed that the 
ti<ger will not attack or lacerate his kinsmen, the members 


‘ J.B. Neumann, “ Het Bane-en Bila- 
stroomgebied op het eilanti Sumatra," 
fijdsihfiff T'a/i /'u.^ h Aar- 

dnjK.y L liiidr^ < /V naA't <7/,T weecit- Serie, 
in. Afdocling, Meet uugebreide Arti- 
kclen. No. 3 ( Amstertiam, 1SS6), pp. 
4S7 sq. 


- F. Warneck, “ Das Eherecht bei 
<len Toba-Batak,” Bi/dragen tot dt- 
/'ital- Land- at I 'olkenkiindi: z-aii Nsdet - 
.audit A-Indu\ hn. (1901) p. 542. 

’ J. B. Xeum.inn, eg. .it. p. 503. 

’ .-tbove. vul. i. pp. 454 ,fq. 
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of this clan. iVIarriage between two persons of the same 
clan has occasionally happened. Such an event is regarded 
as a disgrace to the community in which it takes place, and 
the guilty couple are banished from it. The husband is 
obliged to sacrifice a buffalo, a cow, or a goat for the 
common weal. When a husband dies, his widow goes to The 
his younger brother or other male kinsman by blood, who 
almost always marries her. But an older brother may not uwned by 
marry her ; such a marriage would be regarded as incest, brothef'^'^ 
The children of brothers are reckoned brothers and sisters. t>t the 
Marriage with the daughter of a mother’s brother is regarded 

Cousin 

as very desirable, but marriage with the daughter of a mamages. 
father’s sister is forbidden.^ This extended application of 
the terms brother and sister, and this preference for marriage 
with a first cousin, the daughter of a mother’s brother, are so 
many indications of the classificatory system of relationship. 

The rule that a man’s widow is inherited by his younger 
brother, but never by his elder brother, is a very characteristic 
feature of the north-central tribes of Australia,' and, as we 
shall see presently, it is very commonly observed in India, 


Further, traces of a totemic system may perhaps be Traces of 
detected among the Gajos, a people who inhabit a district amo'n^he 
of Northern Sumatra inland from Achin. They are divided Gajos. 
into families or clans, the members of which are forbidden 
to eat certain animals or other food. Such taboos are 
always explained by an oath or curse of an ancestor who 
swore the oath or uttered the curse in consequence of some 
event recorded by tradition. Thus the fish lokot is not eaten 
by an older branch of the clan of Petiambang. The flesh 
of the white buffalo {koro djogot) is tabooed to a particular 
part of the same clan, whose foreign origin is still faintly 
remembered. The wood-pigeon is forbidden to another clan 
in Gajo Loeos. In Pepareq there are people who may not 


‘ H. Ris, “ De onderafdeeling Klein 
^landailing Oeloe en Pahantan en bare 
bevolking met uitzondering van de 
Oeloes,” Bijdragen tot dc Taal- Land- 
>» Volhnkuttde van Ncdcrlandsch- 
Indie, xlvi. (1896) pp. 4.72 sg., 490, 
‘^92. 493, 494, 508 y. ; Th. .V. L. 


Heyting, “ Beschrijving der Onderaf- 
deeling Gtoot-Mandeling en Batang- 
natal,” Tijdschrift het Nederlandsi h 

Aardrijkskundig Genootschap^ Tweede 

Serie, xiv. (1897) pp. 245 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northtrn 
Tribes of Central Australia^ p. 5 10. 
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eat the shoots of bamboos. The inhabitants of Doeren may 
not use dongra leaves as plates for rice, etc.^ The Gajo 
clans appear to be exogamous with descent in the male 
line." When a clan grows too numerous to live together, 
part of it will choose a leader of their own and break off 
Subdivision from the rest. After the separation the members of the 
and ° groups or clans thus formed no longer call each other 

deiiber.ut; brothers, but their common descent is regarded as a bar to 
fhe ruie*of marriage between them unless they mutually agree to remove 
exogamy, the bar and solemnly to announce that henceforth the two 
groups or clans may take wives from each other. This 
deliberate abolition of exogamy receives different names in 
different places.'* When we find e.xogamous clans with 
prohibited foods we may reasonably suspect the existence, 
present or past, of totemism. The Gajos, indeed, now 
profess Islam, but their Mohammedan creed is mixed with 
old pagan superstitions.^ 


Kxogamy While these are all the certain or probable cases of 
piternai totemism which I have noted in Sumatra, the institution 
descent in of c.xogamy both with paternal and with maternal descent 
Sumitra. found in Other parts of that great island. Thus the 
Pasemahers of Southern Sumatra are divided into five clans 
called sunihiii ; marriage is not permitted between members 
' of the same clan {suinhui'), and children belong to the clan of 

their father. If a man marries a woman of his own clan, 
the people believe that the gods will punish with destruc- 
tion the guilty pair and their offspring.® Each Pasemaher 
clan inhabits a separate district, so that local exogamy 
here coexists and coincides with clan exogamy." Again, 


^ C. Snouck Hurgronje, Htf inijo- 
liind en zi/m Bewoncr^ (Batavia, 1903), 
P- 3^^- 

- Snoiick Hurgronje, op. lU’. 
pp. 20S, 271 o/. 

^ C. Snouck flurgronje, op. ut. pp. 

70 -/. 

‘ C. Snouck Hurgronje, op. tit. p. 
3 - 7 - 

' Ci. A. \\ iiken. Uvc} hct Hmvelijks- 
rii Eftf'iht b,; lb I'oibt'n van Ztiid- 
Sunuitia (The H.igiie. 1S91), pp. 6-S 
(reprinted from iot de J^aa'- 


Land- on ! Idirnbnndi: van Neder- 
land'^ck - 1 >’dit:y 5th Series, vol. vi.) 
Kach Munhtu is .subiiivided into a 
num()er of ukuy and each sukit has a 
number u{ villages {du:>u}i). Com- 
pare G. Cr. Batten, Giimpso^ of the 
Eastern Ar. h; potato 1S94), 

p. 104. 

^ (x. A. \\ liken, Ot'o? de I ei'V'ant 
sehap en hei Huxvehjk.- cH Eifrecht 
bij de Vedken van hct Ma.’ei^ike A'a^ 
fAni>terdam, 1883), p. 13 (reprinted 
from /V Pndische (did.. May 18S3). 
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the inhabitants of Lebong, a district of Southern Sumatra, are 
similarly divided into exogamous clans (suhi), with paternal 
descent ; in other words, no man may marry a woman of his 
own clan (sui'u), and children belong to the clan of their father. 

The father is the head of the family, and his sons are his heirs.' 

On the other hand exogamy combined with maternal Exogamy 
descent is found among the Menangkabaw Malays, who 
inhabit chiefly the province of Upper Padang in the interior descent 
of Sumatra. These people are divided into a number Qf 

^ ^ The Men- 

clans {sukii ) : no man may marry a woman of his own clan angkabaw 
isukti). and the children belong to the clan of their mother. 
Members of the different clans live side by side in the same upper 
district. It seems that the Malajr race was originally 
divided into four clans {siikti), which have multiplied by are divided 
subdivision. No settlement is thought complete which does 
not contain members of all the four original clans, the names clans 
of which are Koto, Piliang, Bodi, and Tjeniago. Neverthe- arc- 
less, though members of the different clans live in the same inherited 

•11 , , , . 1 r from the 

Village, each clan has its separate quarter or ward of the mother 
village, where it dwells apart from the others. There is a 
legend that four king’s sons married respectively a woman, a 
tiger, a dog, and a cat, and so became the ancestors of four 
different clans, but these clans appear to be local. A trace 
of totemism may perhaps be detected in the legend of their 
descent.- It is reckoned incest if a man marries a woman 
of his own clan {sukii). However, young people of the 
same clan, but not related to each other by blood, sometimes 
marry for love, and payment of a fine suffices to condone the 
offence.® Amongst these Malays of the inland district of 
Padang a vioman at marriage remains in her mother’s 
family and her mother’s house, where she is visited by her 
husband by day or by night. The two do not live together, 
for the husband also remains after marriage in his mother’s 


‘ L. \an Hassell. Volksbachrij- 
van Midden -Sumatra (Leyden. 
1882), pp. 214 u/., 252 ; G. A. 

ilken, Overhet Hti'wclijks-en Erfreiht 
oij de J "olken van Zuid - Sumatra 
(The Hague, 1891), p. S. 

- A. L. van Hassell, l^olksheschrij- 
ving van Midden -Sumatra^ pp. 182 
214; G. A. Wilken, Ox'er de 
VOL. 1 1 


l^envanti'i hap tU hit IluLeciijks- en 
Ei freeht hij de I 'oiken ~'an het Xialeist he 
Kas (Amstenlam, 1S83), pp. lO sq., 
18, 20, 24-26. 

3 J. C. van Kerde. “ Een njweiijk 
bij de Minangkabausche Malier.'',” 
T’ljdschrift Toor IndtSiht loui- Land- 
en I'olkeniundt , \\\\-. (1901) p. 393. 
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Husband house. As a woman’s family increases, the house is enlarged 
n!'d ° accommodate it. Thus anyone of the long houses in 
t(js;ethi;r , which the Alcnangkabaw Malays live will be found to 
tiiTuc^ attpr contain only persons descended from the same mother, 
niarriAijp- namely children with their mothers, their mothers’ sisters 
his or iit r ^cid mothers’ brothers, their grandmothers, their grand- 
mother s mothers’ sisters and brothers, and so on. The husbands of 
the women, the fathers and grandfathers of the children, 
do not dwell in the house ; they continue to live with their 
brothers and sisters in their mother’s home. Hence natur- 
ally enough the head of the household and of the family, 
who has the title of ma)ntiq, is not the woman’s husband, but 
her eldest brother. He stands to his sister’s children in the 
same social position in which amongst us a father stands to 
his own children, enjoying the privileges and incurring the 
obligations of paternity. When a man dies, his property 
passes, not to his children, but first to his brothers and sisters, 
and next to his sisters’ children. When a woman dies, her 
property passes to her children or, if she has no children, to 
her brothers and sisters.' Further, the Malay inhabitants of 
Mapat-Toenggoel and Rantau-Binoewang, two districts in the 
north-east of Sumatra, are similarly divided into e.xogamous 
clans (sukii) with descent in the maternal line : no man may 
marry a woman of his own clan (sukii), and the children 
belong to the clan of their mother. In Rintau-Binoewang 
a man at marriage goes to live with his wife’s parents.-’ 
Exog.'.ni.ius Again, exogamy combined with maternal descent is 
rnatprna!'" Practised by the natives of the Indragiri district on the 
riescent eastern side of Sumatra. Here the Orang-Mamaq are 

divided into a number of exogamous clans called stikn, each 
M.unaci of of which is understood to comprise all descendants exclusively 
" ' in the female line from the .same ancestress of the stock. 

The members of a clan {sukii) live together and are very 
closely united to one another. Each clan is answerable for 
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the deeds of all its members. Marriage within the clan is 
forbidden. Man and woman after marriage continue to belong 
each to his or her own clan ; neither passes into the clan 
of the other. They seldom live together ; when they do, it 
is the husband who comes to live with his wife. Husband 
and wife do not form a household ; that is constituted only 
by the woman and her children. At the head of such a 
household stands the elde.st brother of the mother ; he is 
called the tuaiiiaq. At the head of the clan is a headman 
{panghoeloe) chosen by the maternal uncles, and the 
headman is confirmed in his dignity by the prince. The 
father has no right over his children ; they belong wholly to 
their mother’s clan. Titles, dignities, and property pass only 
in the female line. Since, in the opinion of the Orang- 
Mamaq, no relationship exists between children and their 
father, they naturally inherit none of his property at his 
death. He may, however, make them presents in his life- 
time. A man’s clan is responsible for his debts after his 
death ; his children may not be taken in pledge for them.' 

In Tiga Loeroeng, another part of Indragiri, the people E.xogamous 
are also divided into exogamous clans called suku, each with niaternai^ 
its headman {panghoeloe) chosen by the mothers’ eldest descent 
brothers {inamaqs) and confirmed by the prince. The Loeroeng 
conception of the clan is here the same as among the Orang- 
Mamaq. But in Tiga Loeroeng the custom of husband and 
wife living together is almost universal. The husband 
either dwells in his wife’s house or builds a house on land 
belonging to her clan. Yet though he lives in the house 
with his children, the father has little power over them ; the 
maniaq or mother’s eldest brother retains the greatest share 
of authority over them, his nephews and nieces. In this 
district there are more exceptions to the rule that dignities 
pass in the female line. As to inheritance, the property 
owned by each of the spouses before marriage remains his 
or hers or that of their clan after the death of the other ; but 
the property acquired by them during marriage — the harta- 
socarau!^, as it is called — is divided on the death of one of 

^ A. F. P (rraafland “ De ver- lit' Taal~ Land- en I'olkcnkundi van 
breidinj^ \Tin het ^latriarchat in hct ^^edeTiandsdi-lndit., \xxix. (1890) pp. 

Landschap Indragiri,'" Bijdragen tot 42-44. 
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them, own children and sisters’ children having equal rights 
to the inheritance. If a man dies leaving debts, his 
children are responsible for one half of them, while the other 
half must be paid by the members of his clan. If a wife 
dies leaving debts, her children are usually responsible for 
the whole amount and may be taken in pledge for them.' 
These customs mark a step tow'ards the establishment of 
father-kin beside or instead of mother-kin ; and an indica- 
tion and probably to some extent a cause of the change is 
the cohabitation of husband and wife in the same house. 

In the same region, up stream from Batoe Sawal, we 
find still clearer traces of a transition from mother-kin to 
father-kin. Here the clan (suku) still e.xists and forms a 
strong bond of union between its members, but its limits 
are not so sharply defined, for the rule of exogamy has 
broken down. Each clan has still its headman, chosen as 
before and confirmed by the prince ; but sometimes the men 
of military age have a voice in his election as well as the 
mothers’ eldest brothers (inainaqs). Marriages within the 
clan are common, even between blood relations who are 
forbidden by Mohammedan law to marry each other. 
When husband and wife belong to different clans, it seldom 
happens that both continue after marriage members of his 
and her clan respectively. Generally one of the two joins 
the clan of the other. It depends entirely on the com- 
parative numbers, power, and dignity of the two clans 
whether the husband joins his wife’s clan or she joins his. 
If the husband’s clan is the more powerful, the wife will 
leave her village, and the family house will be built in the 
village of the husband’s clan. In that case the children 
belong to their father’s clan, and their mother’s eldest 
brother has little or no power over them. Still, even when 
the husband’s clan is the stronger, it sometimes happens 
that after a divorce the mother and her children return to 
her own clan. In matters of inheritance the relationship of 
the children to both parents is recognised. At the death 
of either parent the property is often divided equally between 

‘ A. !•'. P. Graafiand, “ De ver- de Taal- Land- tn Tolkcn^uiuic van 
hrekiing van liet Matnarchat in het Ncder-Iandsch'Indic, \x\ix. (i8qo) p. 
Landschap Indragiri,’’ Bijdra^n iot 44 sq. 
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the survivor and the children. Sister’s children have no 
share in the inheritance, if the deceased left children of his 
own. Debts of either spouse or of both pass at death to the 
children, who may be taken in pledge for them.^ 

The inhabitants of Nias, an island to the west of Exogamuus 
Sumatra, are divided into a number of exogamous clans 

* ^ paternal 

with descent in the paternal line. Clans of the same name descent m 
are found distributed all over the island. No man may * 

marry a woman of his own clan, and a younger sister is not 
allowed to marry before her elder sister. Men buy their 
wives and regard them as their property. On the death of 
a husband his widow passes to his son and heir, unless she is 
his own mother. Property descends to the children. The 
eldest son receives a double portion. A wife does not 
inherit from her husband, nor a husband from his wife." 


^ 2. Tote/nisin in the Moluccas 

In some islands of the Moluccas, the archipelago which 
extends between Celebes on the west and New Guinea on 


the east, indications of totemism occur in the belief of the 
natives that they are descended from certain animals or 
plants, which accordingly they abstain from eating and in- 
juring. Thus in Amboyna and the neighbouring islands Totenii^ni 
the people of some villages allege that they are descended 
from trees, such as the Cappellenia moluccana, which had Ccram. 
been fertilised by the Pandion Haliaetus. Others claim to 
be sprung from pigs, octopuses, crocodiles, sharks, and eels. 

People will not burn the wood of the trees from which they 
trace their descent, nor eat the flesh of the animals which 
they regard as their ancestors. Sicknesses of all sorts are 
believed to result from disregarding these taboos.'^ Similarly 


* A. F. P. Graafland, “ De ver- 
breiding van het Matriarchal in het 
Landschap Indragiri,*’ Bijdragtn tot 
de Taal- Land- en Volkeiihinde van 
Nedt:rlcuidsch-Indu\ xxxix. (1890) pp. 
45^47- 

- J. T. Nieuwenhuisen en H. C. B. 
von Rosenberg, “ Verslag omtrent het 
Eiiand Nias und deszelfs Bewoners,'* 
V^ytiandelingen van het Bafaviaasih 
Genootsckap van Kunsten en If eten- 
schappen, xxx. (Batavia, 1863) pp. 39* 


$4 S{/.y 107; H. von Rosenberg, Deu 
malayische Anh/pe/ (Leipsic, 1878). 
pp. 154 sp.y 160 ; G. A. \\dlken, Oz'e? 
de I'erzvantsihap en het Huwelijks- en 
Erfreeht bij de I o/ken van het Maleiscke 
(Amsterdam, 1883), pp. 31,45 sgq. 

3 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en 
kroiiharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua Hague, 1886), pp. 32, 61 : 
G. W. W. C. Baron van Hoevell, 
Ambon en mecr hepaaldelijk de Othaser . 
(Dordrecht, 1875), p. 152. 
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in Ceram, people who believe that the\' are descended from 
crocodiles, serpents, iguanas, and sharks will not eat the 
5 flesh of these animals.' hhirther, we find exogamy as well 
as traces of totemism in Ceram ; for the people of Waai- 
Rama district are divided into at least five exogamous 
clans called ifan. No man may marry a woman of his 
own clan iifdii ) : a woman at marriage passes into her 
husband’s clan : and the children belong to the clan of their 
father. On the death of her husband a woman may marry 
again, but only with a man of her late husband’s clan. 
Usually she marries the nearest blood relation of the 
deceased." 

To the west of Ceram and Amboyna lies the large 
coral-girt island of Buru, a land of lofty mountains and 
deep valleys covered with forests of magnificent timber and 
watered by many rivers.^ The aboriginal inhabitants of 
Buru, who belong to the light brown Indonesian race,’' are 
divided into exogamous clans called fennas. No man may 
marry a woman of his own clan ; the wife joins her 
husband’s clan, and the children belong to the clan of their 
father. Each clan inhabits a separate district, which is the 
property of the clan and is also called a finna, or more 
strictly rahisin feuna ; at the head of each is a chief, whose 
office is generally hereditary. The names of the clans are 
said to be mostly derived from trees.'’ Since each exogamous 
clan dwells apart in its own territory, it follows that 

here, as among the Pasemahers of Sumatra, local exogamy 
coexists and coincides with clan exogamy. Various legends 
are told to account for the origin of the clans. Thus the 
members of the Toefwai clan say that one ddiy a. ketirpa?i tree 


* J. G. F. Riedel, De slink- en 
kroeshari'^e rassen tussihe/i Se/ebc^ tn 
Pafita (The Hague. lSS6). p, 122. 

" T. [. ^ViIier, I let Eiland Bo<.ro€ 
(Amsierdam, 1858), pp. 7, 20. 

J. II. \V. van der Mie^en, ‘*Ecn 
en ander over Boert>e,’’ Mededctlini^t n 
:\iu Jut Xtdi rl'indsihe Eendelins^- 
-^ncots. haf. xlvi. (1902) pp. 427-429 ; 
J. G. V. Riedel, Pe 'ilitik- tit krotshariete 
rassen tusscJuH S.lehes en Papiia^ p. i. 
^ J, Cr. F. Riedel, op, tit. p. 4, 

' T. J. Wilier, dPt Eiland Bceroe 
(Amsterdam. 1S5S), pp. 100 sq. ; 


G. A. Wilken, ‘‘Bijdrage tot de 
KennL del Alfoeren van het eiland 
Boeroe,” I'erhandeliiu^en van het Bata- 
vtaa-'di Genoots'ihap van Ktni^ten tn 
IPettnsJiappen, xxwuv. (lUtnvia. 1875) 
pp. 3, 12. 16: id., Uvt-} d, Icfwant- 
st hap fit lut lltizoelijkN- en Erfnrht hi/ 
de lolktn 7 'an ht t Ma/eiseh, Eas (Am- 
sterdam, 18S3), pp. 14 ry. ; A. Bastian. 
Imlonesun, i. 'Berlin. 18S4 pp. 136, 
137 • .f' ^ ' Bi^del. De \liiiL-tn h oes- 

ka> i,;r ra '\\ n tn //, n A > £ n Papua, 
pp. 20, 22 ; J. II, \\ . van der Miesen. 
cp. lit. pp. 431. 430. 
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split from top to bottom and their forefather came forth 
from it. The Wai Loewa on the coast allege that they are 
descended from a crocodile in the River Oki, and the croco- 
diles, which swarm there, are accordingly held by them in high 
veneration. They believe that a crocodile will never harm 
them, because he is their blood relation. The Reboet clan 
owes its existence to the compassion of a shark. For their 
ancestor was shipwrecked and would certainly have perished, 
if a shark had not taken pity on him and brought him safe 
to land. Since that time there has been a good under- 
standing between the sharks and the Reboet clan, who 
firmly believe that if one of their number were to be cast 
away at sea, the sharks would at once rush to his rescue 
and bring him to shore.’ A man’s wife is purchased for 
him by his clan ; hence when he dies any member of his 
clan has legally a right to marry the widow without paying 
for her. But the prior right always rests with the nearest The 
male relations of the deceased. Usually the eldest brother 
of the dead man takes her to wife ; but if he refuses, the 
right passes to his next brother, and so on. But a younger 
brother of the deceased is forbidden {poto) to marry his 
elder brother’s widow. If the deceased left no brothers or 
only younger brothers, other members of the clan may claim 
the widow, for she is regarded as the property of the clan, 
having been paid for by them. When a young man has Elopement: 
gained the affection of a girl, it is customary for him, with 
the knowledge of her parents, to run away with her to the 
forest, where the couple remain in hiding, while the parents 
of the girl negotiate with the young man’s clan about the 
price that is to be paid for the bride. When that is settled 
the young couple return and are married in the usual way." 

In the Babar Archipelago the inhabitants of some Bci.ef m 
villages assert that they are descended from wild pigs or 
crocodiles and they revere the animals accordingly. People from vviW 
who are descended from wild pigs may not eat pork ; and ’ 

* J. H. W. van der Miesen, “ Een Boeroe," Verhandilin:;envan het Bata^ 

€rv ander over Boeroe/ fi viua^ih Oenooisiha/' van hnnsicn en 

van ~vegt' het Kedcnlandsihe Zcniitling- iVetonsthapf'cny xxxviii. (Batavia, 1S75) 
genootschap^ xlvi. (1902) pp. 431 PP- 17 ? *8, 19 sq. As to the Levirate 

- G. A. Wilken, “ Bijdrage tol de m Buru, omtpare T. H. W. van der 
Kennis der Alfoeren van het eiland Miesen. op. tit. p. 454- 
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people who are sprung from crocodiles must cast half a pig, 
betel, and so forth as offerings into a river, and moreover 
they must hang golden earrings on a tree at the spot where 
they made their offering.^ In the islands of Leti, Moa, and 
Lakor there are families that worship crocodiles and sharks ; 
and some of these families may not eat shark's flesh, because 
they believe that one of their ancestors, drifting out to sea, 
was helped by a shark.-’ In the island of Keisar or Makisar 
some people think that they are descended from pigs, 
crocodiles, or the Physeter macrocephahis, and accordingl>' 
will not eat the flesh of these creatures. Persons who 
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belong to the crocodile family make offerings to crocodiles 
by throwing betel and parts of a boiled fowl into the sea, 
while they invoke the reptiles. The sacrificer and his 
relations then partake of the rest of the fowl.® Again, in 
the island of W’etar or Wetter people are found in most 
villages who claim to be descended from serpents, crocodiles, 
turtles, wild pigs, dogs, and eels, and who are therefore for- 
bidden to eat the flesh of these animals. Further, in the 
Aru Archipelago, which lies to the south of the western end 
of New Guinea, some families revere crocodiles and sharks 
as their ancestors ; they will not eat these creatures and they 
keep images of them in their houses. ' Every family and 
every house in the Aru Islands has its badge or crest which 
is sacred ipoinaU) and may not be used by any one else. The 
badge is always carved on a beam of the house. Amongst 
these crests are serpents, crocodiles, dogs, the sea-slug called 
trepang {beche de uier), elephants’ tusks, chopping-knives, and 
human figures, both male and female. The misuse of a 
family crest often results in feuds which last for years 
between two villages.” The Aru Islanders are divided into 
two brotherhoods or confederacies called respectively Uli- 
lima and Uli-siwa, which are found also all over the 
Moluccas. The brotherhoods are hostile to each other, but 


ptflugo 


^ J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en * J. G. F. Riedel, g/. r:/. p. 4 32. 

///sSiV'/e/: Se/eAest// Ta/ua^ ‘ J. G. F. Riedel, eit. p. 253. 

pp. 334, 341, 348. C. Ribbe, “ Die Aru-Inseln," 

^ J. G. F. Riedel, (?/>. eit. pp. 376, T^itsekn/t zur Jubtlfeier des 2J 
377. jahrie^en Bestehtus des Ve reins fur 

^ J. Ci. F. Riedel, op. eit. pp. 412, ErdkuneU zu Dresden 1888), 

414. pp. 165 jy. 
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their origin is uncertain. In the Aru Islands the Uli-lima 
brotherhood prevails on the coast and the Uli-siwa in the 
interior.^ There is nothing to shew' that these brotherhoods 
are exogamous classes or phratries. It is to be noted that 
the natives of the Aru Islands are not Indonesians but 
Papuans, of the usual type, writh black or sooty brown skins, 
woolly or frizzly hair, thick-ridged prominent noses, and 
rather slender limbs. They may have migrated thither from 
New Guinea," or may even have dw'elt there from the time 
w'hen the islands formed part of the mainland of New' 

Guinea. For the Aru Islands are divided from New Guinea 
only by a shallow sea, and in their luxuriant tropical forests, 
stately palms, beautiful tree-ferns, and gorgeously-coloured 
birds and insects, they present many points of resemblance 
to the plants and animals of that great island-continent.® 

Lastly, it may be noted that exogamy in a somew'hat Ksog.imous 

^ t • /* i.i_ cbns (Aj/'O 

peculiar form exists among the natives of the northern 
part of Halmahcra, a large island to the west of New p-wemai 

Guinea. These people are divided into a number ot Haim.i- 

exogamous clans, each called a tofa ; the rules are that 

no man may marry a woman of his own tofa, and that 

the children belong to the tofa of their father. Sexual 
intercourse between members of the same tofa is deemed 
very culpable, but is not a crime. The lovers are parted, 
and each marries a member of another tofa. However, 
these tofas do not answer exactly to the exogamous clans 
which under the various names of viavga, siiku, and fenna 
are met with in Sumatra and Burn ; for whereas ‘ in these 
countries every clan has its own name which may be 
followed in the ascending or descending line so long as 
members of the clan exist, and which marks an eternal 
line of division so far as marriage is concerned between 
persons who are descended, in however remote a degree, 
from the same ancestor, in Halmahera, on the other hand, 

' C. Ribbe, “ Die Aru-Inseln.” '< A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archi- 
/•cslsc/trift ~^ur JuhelfeUr des 23 PP- 42S sqq., 431 aiq., 43S 

inhrigai Bestchens dts Ve 7 -eins fur sg., 443 -W-' 457 4^3 U-, 4=4 

Erdkunde zu Df'esdeu 1888K ; C. Ribbe, t?/. pp- 160 stf. 

p. 170. .ymong the birds are various species 

^ C. Ribbe, op. cit. p. i6o ; A. R. of the exquisitely coloured Birds of 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago'' Par.adise. 

(London, 1877), pp. 430, 433 sg. 
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the clan has no name of its own and is not reckoned after 
the fourth veneration. Thu.s a great-great-grandson can 
marry the great-great-granddaughter of the same great- 
great-grandfather.” ’ In Halmahera, also, taboos (hohosso) 
are observed which savour of totemism. Thus, one man 
may not eat venison, another may not eat pork, another 
may not eat fowls, another may not eat coco-nuts ; and 
so on in great variety.' 


^ 3. Analogies to Tote mis nt in Borneo 
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Among the many Indonesian tribes which inhabit the 
great island of Borneo no system of totemism in the strict 
sense has as yet been discovered ; but on the other hand 
some of their customs and beliefs present analogies to 
those of totemic peoples, and might with some show of 
reason be interpreted either as traces of decadent or as 
rudiments of incipient totemism. Thus we are told that 
among the Sea Dyaks of Sarawak many families abstain 
from injuring certain animals or birds either in consequence 
of dreams or because the animals are traditionally said to 
have helped the ancestors of the families. Some Dyaks, 
for example, are forbidden to kill civet cats, others to kill 
orang-utans, and others to kill alligators ; and they give 
such reasons as the following for respecting the creatures : 

One of my ancestors, a clever man, cured a sick alligator, 
and then they made an agreement that neither should 
injure the other.” Another said that when his great- 
grandfather first settled at the hill of Banting, on the 
Lingga, orang-utans abounded there and helped the settlers 
to repulse the enemies who attacked them ; for these apes 
crowded to the edge of the fruit groves and glared fiercely 
at the foe. As a reason for not destroying cobras, the 
D\-aks say : “ It has always been forbidden ; those who 
dream of them arc lucky, and often do the great spirits put 
on the forms of snakes.” ■* “ The superstitious dread of 


^ T, J. Wilier, Htt Ei:<utd Boeroe Taai- l.aud- tii I'olkcv.kundf, wvii. 

1S5S), pp. 44 53. (18S2) p. 449* 

- C. F. li. Campcii, “ I)e gods- ' Spender St. John, Life in thf 
dienathegrippen dor Halmaherasche /hn tyV/Zf' /hr Seemd Edition 

Alftx*rcn," ['ijdsihnft voor Imiisrhe (London, 1S63). 1. 64. 
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eating certain animals is a point of resemblance between 
them and the inhabitants of the west coast of Africa ; the 
reason being, they suppose these animals bear a proximity 
to some of their forefathers, who were begotten by them, or 
begot them.” ^ Again, most of the Dyaks are forbidden to 
eat the flesh of horned animals, as cattle and goats, and 
many tribes extend the prohibition to the wild deer. “ They 
say, that some of their ancestors, in the transmigration of 
souls were formerly metamorphosed into these animals ; 
and they slyly, or innocently add, that the reason why the 
Mohamedan Malays will not touch pork is, that they are 
afraid to eat their forefathers, who were changed into the 
unclean animal. It has often struck me that the origin of 
many of their superstitions arose from the greediness of the 
elders ; as in some of the tribes they, together vvdth the 
women and children, but not the sturdy young men, may 

eggs. In other instances the very old men and the Prohibu'on 
women may eat of the flesh of the deer, while the young 
men and warriors of the tribe are debarred from venison horneu 
for fear it should render them as timid as the graceful su”h 
hind. The taboo which prevents certain families from con- «ttie, 
suming the flesh of snakes and other kinds of reptiles, most diCr ' 
probably arose from some incident in the life of one of their 
ancestors, in which the rejected beast played a prominent 
part.” - “ The Silakau and Lara Dayaks who have 

emigrated from Sambas into Lundu, do not eat the flesh 
of the deer, from an opinion that they descended from 
Dayak ancestors, but Mr. Chalmers, in his e.xperience of 
the Sarawak Land Dayak, never heard of any prejudice 
existing against killing or eating any animals except the 


^ Charles Brooke, Ten Years in 
Sara-vak {London. 1S66), i. 62. 
Compare id. i. 47, ii. 151. 

~ Spenser vSt. John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far East., Second 
Edition (London, 1S63), i. 186 sq. 
Compare I’. J- Veth, Bormo's IVester- 
Atdeeling (Zalt- Bt3mniel, 1 854- 1 856), 
ii. 314; “Many Dyak tribes abstain 
more or ie'^s strictly from the flesh of 
horned cattle, buffaloes, deer, goats, 
and fowls, from the milk and butter 
of cows, and from certain sorts «»f 


bullock'), which are eaien by other 
trilres. The abstinence from the fle'^h 
of homed cattle beem-' tt) be the nio't 
widely spread, but Mr. van Lijnden 
was assuretl at Sdat that the l)yaks 
of that region felt no scruple aijoiu 
eating the flesh of horned cattle, 
provifled tfiey could procure it. 
The eating <*f venison, in the 
opinion of many, is puni'?hed b\ ail 
sorts of misfortunes and even Iw 

madness." 
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faint-heartedness supposed to be produced by venison.” ‘ 
“ The ox, the buffalo, the deer, the goat, fowls and some 
kinds of vegetables, are forbidden food to some or otlier 
of these tribes. Of these animals, those which are held 
most sacred are the bull and cow, and nothing would 
induce a D}-ak of any of the tribes of Sarawak, to eat 
anything into the composition or cooking of which either 
the flesh of the animal, or any part of its productions has 
entered ; so that, if offered any of the food which has been 
prepared for an European, they immediately ask if it has 
been cooked with butter or ghee ; in which case they will 
not partake of it. . . . The prohibition against eating the flesh 
of deer is much less strictly practised, and in many tribes 
totally disregarded. ... In the large tribe of Singhie, it 
is observed in its fullest extent, and is even carried so far, 
that they will not allow strangers to bring a deer into 
their houses, or to be cooked by their fires. The men of 
the tribe will not touch the animal, and none but the 
women or boys, who have not been on a war expedition, 
which admits them to the privileges of manhood, are 
allowed to assist the European sportsman in bringing home 
his bag. It is amongst this, the Sow, and other tribes on 
the same branch of the river, that goats, fowls, and the fine 
kind of fern (paku), which forms an excellent vegetable, are 
also forbidden food to the men, though the women and 
boys are allowed to partake of them, as they are also of the 
deer’s flesh amongst the Singhie Dyaks. The tribe of Sow, 
whose villages are not far from the houses of Singhie, does 
not so rigorously observe the practice. Old men, women, and 
boys may eat of its flesh ; the middle-aged and unmarried 
young men only being prohibited from partaking of it.” " 

On the foregoing evidence it may be observed that the 
prohibitions to eat the flesh of horned cattle and deer seem 
to be too general to be totemic ; since a characteristic 
feature of true totemism is that its taboos are observed not 
by whole tribes or communities but only by particular 
stocks or families which compose the tribe or community. 
In particular the prohibition to eat deer’s flesh cannot be 

^ Spenser St. John, IJ/f in the - Hugh Low, Sarawak (London, 
Forests of the Far East,- i. 206. 1848), pp. 265 sq. 
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totemic in tribes where venison is forbidden only to the 
fighting men but allowed to old men, women, and children. 
Wherever that distinction is observed, we may safely assume 
that the true reason for the abstinence from venison is the 
one assigned by some of our authorities, namely, a fear 
lest by partaking of deer’s flesh the eater should be infected 
by the timidity of the deer. 

On the other hand when certain foods are tabooed not Certain 
to whole tribes or communities but only to particular tabooed 
families, the resemblance of such taboos to totemism is to certain 
much closer. For example, the family of a Kayan chief on 
the Tinjar River in Sarawak is known to have held the 
gibbon apes sacred for at least three generations ; the 
animals were never killed by any member of the house- 
hold, and the wall of the chiefs private room was decorated 
with conventional representations of the apes. The chief 
himself regarded these creatures as his best friends, and 
that day was sure to be lucky when they crossed his path 
in the jungle, or when their musical, almost bird-like, call 
was heard near the house. In speaking of the animals 
he cast down his eyes and spoke in an almost inaudible 
voice, as if the very breathing of so sacred a name were 
profanation.' Such hereditary veneration for a species of 
animals certainly savours of totemism. Again, we are 
told of the Dyaks that “ there is a fish which is taken 
in their rivers called a piittin, which they would on no 
account touch, under the idea that if they did they would 
be eating their relations. The tradition respecting it is, iradmon 
that a solitary old man went out fishing and caught a 
puttm, which he dragged out of the water and laid down on a cortam 
in his boat. On turning round, he found it had changed 
into a very pretty little girl. Conceiving the idea she 
would make, what he had long wished for, a charming 
wife for his son, he took her home and educated her 
until she was fit to be married. She consented to be 
the son’s wife, cautioning her husband to use her well. 

Some time after their marriage, however, being out of 
temper he struck her, when she screamed, and rushed away 

1 \V. H. Furness, TJu Home-life of Borneo Head-hunters (Philadelphia, 

1902), pp. 55 sq. 
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into the water ; but not without leaving behind her a beautiful 
daughter, who became afterwards the mother of the race.” ' 
Tair, oi The tradition thus told to account for the hereditary 

B.'autri-id veneration of a species of fish clearly belongs to that type of 
til.- tales of which the best-known examples are the story of Cupid 

and Ifsyche and the story of Beauty and the Beast. As such 
tales are told on the Gold Coast of West Africa to explain the 
origin of true totemic taboos, “the occurrence of a similar legend 
among the Dyaks may be reckoned as a hint or indication 
of totemism, past, present, or future, in Borneo. A similar 
story is told to explain why the Sea Dyaks revere the birds 
of omen. A chief named Siu, it is said, married a beautiful 
young woman, who was really a bird, though he knew it not. 
She made him promise never to kill or hurt a bird or even 
to hold one in his hands ; for if he did so, she would be his 
wife no longer. So they married and lived happily together 
for years, till one unhappy day the husband, forgetting his 
promise, took a bird in his hand and stroked it. Then his 
wife went away sadly to return no more. The sorrowful 
husband and the son she had borne him sought the lost wife 
and mother till they found her in her old home, the house of 
the Ruler of the Spirit World. Fain would he have persuaded 
her to return with him, but she would not. So father and 
son had to go back alone. But before they departed the 
Ruler of the Spirit World taught them how to revere the 
sacred birds and to draw omens from thern.^ 

Messis. The question whether the superstitions connected with 

McDolwa'i animals in Sarawak are or are not evidence of totemism 
on evid.’tice has been carefully discus.sed by Messrs. C. Hose and W. 
isra'in"^' ' iMcDougall.^ Amongst the evidence which they adduce the 
s.ir.nv.ik. following facts may be particularly noted. In a Kenyah 
house a fantastic figure of a gibbon ape is carved on the 
ends of all the main cross-beams, and the chief of the people 
says that this has been their custom for many generations. 


’ The lU-'hop «)f Labuan, “Wild 
Tnl>eN<if r.orneo," 'fianjii, turns of iht 
l.oiuioil, X.vS. 

u. (iSOji pp. ::o 

‘ See below, (diap. XIV. § 3, 
7 ru nil --fn on do Co’oi Const. 

Rev. K. H. < jomea, “‘Two Sea 
I>)ak Legends . of tTu. Straits 


Hi in Ml of the Royal Anatu So;iet\', 
Xo, 41 (jfinuvaiy 1904. Smgaport), pp. 
1 2-28. 

^ Charle-v Ib-se ami W. McDougall, 
‘•The Relation-' between Men and 
Anim.al'' in S.-ra\\ak." of the 

Anthnyolonral /nu'itntf, wxi. (1901) 
PP- 
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None of these people will kill a gibbon and the\’ claim that 
the ape helps them as a friend ; but other Kenyahs kill and 
probably eat the animal.* l\Ien of the Kayan tribe some- K.u.m 
times dream that they have become blood-brothers with 

•' postil to 

crocodiles and exchanged names with them. Such men be bioocb 
believe that they are safe from crocodiles and will not 
kill the reptiles. Moreover, the descendants of these men 
regard themselves as intimately related to crocodiles. For 
example, a man named Usong whose father and uncle had 
both become blood-brothers to crocodiles considered him- 
self to be the son and nephew of the reptiles. His uncle 
was known by the generic name for a crocodile {baiyd) ; 

Usong himself, when he went out hunting, would ask 
his crocodile -uncle and his crocodile- father to send him 
a wild pig." Again, Usong’s cousin Wan had a great- 
great-grandfather who became blood-brother to a crocodile ; 
and Wan several times met this crocodile in dreams. 

Once he dreamed that he fell into a river swarming with 
crocodiles, and that he climbed on to the head of one of 
them, which told him not to fear and carried him to the 
bank. Wan’s father received charms from a crocodile and 
would not on any account kill one of the monsters, and 
Wan regarded himself as intimately related to crocodiles 
in general.® Again, the Kayans have “ a somewhat Kay.ui- 

uncertain belief” that the coco - nut monkey ( 
ncmestrimis) is a blood-relative of theirs ; hence they will 
kill the animal only when it plunders their rice-crop, but 
they will never eat it, as other people do.* Further, a chief Kni.i- 
of a Malanau household in the Kalamantan tribe, together 
with all his people, “ will not kill or eat the deer Cci-vulus d(.er 
muntjac, alleging that an ancestor had become a deer of this 
kind, and that, since they cannot distinguish this incarnation 
of his ancestor from other deer, they must abstain from 
killing all deer of this spccie.s.” ' The reason thus assigned 


^ C. Hose anil W. McDougall, 
“ The Relations between Men .nul 
Animals in S.irauak,*’ ynz/'/zj/ of fhc 
.Uith}opG!c^d^ 7 'al xwi. (1901) 

p. 1 88. 

- C. Ho^e anti W. McDou-all. op. 
cl /, pp. 190 210. 


’ C, Hose anil W. ^^cI)ougall, .p, 

p. 191. 

* C. H(tse ami W. McDou^al!, op. 

r ■/. p. lOI, 

^ C. Hose ami \V. McDougall. (-A. 
/;/. p. 193. 
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for respecting the species resembles the reason which 
according to Sir George Grey the West Australian aborigines 
allege for respecting their koboii^ or totem.' Again, the 
people of i\[iri, who are also Malanaus and Kalamantans, 
claim to be related to the large deer {Ccrviis equinus) and 
some of them to the uiuntjac deer also ; and the Bakongs, 
another group of Malanaus, hold a similar belief with regard 
to the bear-cat {Artictis) and the various species of Para- 
doxtirns. The reason which the Bakongs give for regarding 
these animals as their relations is that when they go to the 
graveyards they often see one of the beasts coming out of a 
tomb. These tombs are rough wooden coffins raised only a 
few feet above the ground, so that carnivorous beasts can 
easily devour the corpses and make the coffins their lair. 
The Bakongs apparently believe that the souls of their dead 
transmigrate into the beasts which issue from the tombs.' 
Moreover, the Kalamantans seem to be more intimately 
related to crocodiles than other tribes of Sarawak. For 
example, one Kalamantan group, the Long Patas, claim the 
crocodile as a relative, because a certain man named Silau 
turned in his lifetime into a crocodile. Just as the trans- 
formation was taking place, he told his kinsmen that he was 
becoming a crocodile, and made them swear never to kill 
crocodiles in future. Hence when the Long Patas people 
come upon a crocodile lying on the bank of the river, they 
say, “ Be easy, grandfather, don’t mind us, you are one of us.” 
Many people in the old days met Silau in his crocodile 
shape and spoke to him ; his teeth and tongue were always 
like those of a man. He told his human friends that when 
they were travelling on the river they should always tie 
leaves of the Dracaena under the bows of their boats, in 
order that the crocodiles might know them and abstain 
from attacking them. So the people still tie the leaves 
under the bows when they are embarking to go on a 
journey by water. Some of the Kalamantans even refuse to 
eat anything cooked in a vessel in which crocodile’s flesh 
had previously been cooked ; they say that were a man 

^ See above, vol. i. p. 551. Animals in Sarawak.” of the 

- C. Hose anti \V. McDougall, Authropologual lii<titutt\ xwi. 11901' 
“The Relations between Men and p. 193. 
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unwittingly to eat of such food, his body would be covered 
with sores.' Similarly, many of the Ibans or Sea Dyaks 
claim to be related to crocodiles and will not eat their flesh 
or kill them except in revenge for the destruction of a 
kinsman by a crocodile.' 

But the Ibans or Sea Dyaks have another institution Guardian- 
which in some respects closely resembles totemism. This is 
what they call their nyarong or guardian-spirit. It is a among the 
subject on which they are very reticent. Indeed Dr. Hose se^Dyaks. 
lived on friendly terms with Ibans of various districts for 
fourteen years without ascertaining the meaning of the word 
nyarong or suspecting the great importance of the part 
which the thing plays in the lives of many of them. The 
nyarong or guardian-spirit resembles the inanitoo of the Like the 
North American Indian, being the special protector of some the^North*^ 
individual Iban to whom he reveals himself in a dream, -tmencan 
Usually, but not always, he is thought to be the spirit of an the«v^.-^«^• 
ancestor or other dead relative. In the dream the nyarong'^ obt.imed 

r f. r 11 m a dream. 

first shews himself in human form and tells the man that he 
will be his guardian ; at the same time he may or may not 
inform the dreamer what shape he will assume in future. 

Next day the Iban wanders through the jungle looking for 
signs by which he may recognise his spirit-helper. If an 
animal behaves in an unusual manner, if a startled deer 
gazes at him for a moment before bounding away, if a 
gibbon ape gambols persistently about in the trees near him, 
if he lights upon a bright quartz-crystal or a strangely 
twisted root or creeper, that animal or that thing is for him 
full of a mysterious significance, and is deemed the abode of 
his nyarong or guardian-spirit. Sometimes a man may dream 
that on going into the jungle he will meet his nyarong in the 
shape of a wild boar. He will then of course go to seek 
it, and if by chance other men of the house should kill 
a wild boar that day, he will go to them and beg for its head 
or buy it, if need be, at a great price. Having procured the 
head, he carries it home, offers it cooked rice and kills a 

> C. Hose and W. .McDougall, pp. 193 sq. 

“The Relations between Men and 

Animals in Sarawak /’ of the ^ C. Hose and \V, McDougall, op. 
Anthropological Institute., xxxi. (1901) cit. p. 199. 
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fowl before it, smearing the blood on the head and on himself 
and humbly begging for pardon. Or he may leave the 
carcass in the jungle and sacrifice a fowl before it there. 
Xext night he hopes to dream of his guardian-.spirit again, 
and he may then be told to take the tusks of the dead boar 
for luck. Unless he dreams something of that sort he feels 
that he has been mistaken and that the boar was not really 
his guardian-spirit. 

Not r^fiy It is not every one that has a guardian-spirit {nyarong), 
°ulrdun* diough all ardently desire it. Perhaps only one man in 
spirit fifty or a hundred may be so fortunate. Ivlany a young 

man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in a wild and lonely spot and lives for daj^s on a 
very spare diet, hoping that a guardian-spirit will come to 
When the him in his dreams. Most commonly the guardian-spirit 
gunidi.in- form of Some animal, and then all individuals of 

the form of that spccies bccome objects of especial regard to the lucky 
an Uian'^' Iban, who vvill neither kill nor eat them himself and will as 
will not kill far as possible restrain others from doing so. Sometimes 
the cult of a guardian-spirit {nyarong) spreads through a 
spoeie.- whole family or household. Children and grandchildren 
U'Ually respect the species of animals to which their father’s 
and grandfather’s guardian-spirit belonged, and they may 
occasionally sacrifice fowls or pigs to it.' 

Thcgibbon To illustrate this general account of the Iban nyarong 
^rckan- particular instances, an Iban named Angus will not kill 
spirit. gibbon apes, because the guardian-spirit of his grandfather 
was a gibbon. Once a man came to his grandfather in a 
dream, said to him, “ Don’t you kill the gibbon, ’ and then 
turned into a grey gibbon ape. This ape helped him to 
grow rich, and to take human heads, and in many other 
ways. When he died, he said to his sons, “ Don’t you kill 
the gibbon,” and his sons and grandsons have obeyed the 
precept ever since.- Again, Messrs. Hose and McDougall 
were told by Payang, an old Katibas Iban, that when he 
was young a man came to him in a dream and said, ‘‘ Some- 

^ C. Hose and \V. McHougall, pp. 199 '-/■ 

“ The Relations between Men and 

Animals in Sarawak," of the - C. Ko^e and W. McDougall, op. 
Anthropolo^^Ciil Institute^ x\xi. (190!) czt. p. 20I. 
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times I become a python and sometimes a cobra, and I Thepython 
will always help you.” Ever since then the cobra has 
helped him very much, but he cannot say for certain whether si'iint. 
it has helped his children. However, he has forbidden them 
to kill it. The subject is one which he does not like to 
speak about.^ Again, an Iban named Imban, who settled River- 
on the Baram River, was once sick and saw in a dream the 

’ guardian- 

large river-turtle s iibp hi n us) And made a promise spirits, 

that if he got well again he would never kill the animal. 

When he tried to impose a fine on his people for killing 
river - turtles, they appealed to Dr. Hose as resident 
magistrate, who decided that if Imban insisted on sparing the 
lives of river-turtles he must remove from the Baram River 
to a small tributary stream. This he did, a few of his 
people followed him, and on them he now enforces a strict 
observance of the cult of river-turtles." Once more, a com- Porcupines 
munity of Ibans built a new hou.se on the Dabai River some 
years ago, and one day, while they were building, a l^p^rlts. 
porcupine ran out of a hole in the ground hard by. That 
same night one of the men dreamed that the porcupine 
bade them join their new house to his, the porcupine’s 
house. Ever since then they have held annual feasts in 
honour of the porcupines which live under the house, and 
nobody in the house dares to injure one of them, though 
they will still kill and eat other porcupines in the jungle. 

When any one is sick in the house, they offer food to the 
porcupines and regard their good offices as much more 
important than the ministrations of the medicine-man. 

Some relations of these Ibans afterwards settled in the 
village, and for a time the .sacred mystery of the porcupines 
was hidden from them. .-\t the end of three months the 
precious secret was di.sclosed to the new-coincr.s, the 
porcupines were feasted with every sort of cooked rice, fowls 
were slain and their blood daubed on the face of every 
person in the house, and the old men prayed to the 
porcupines to grant them long life and health.'^ 

* TIose anti W. McDuu^all, - C. ^fo■^e and W. MrPuu;^all, op. 

“The Relations between ^fen and p. 201. 

Animals in Sarawak /’ of the 

Antkropolopual Instituti’., (1901) ^ C. Hose and W. op. 

p. 201. cii. p- 202. 
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In discussing the question whether these and kindred 
facts may be thought to constitute totemism or not, Messrs. 
Hose and McDougall observe that they have not been able 
to discover an}- vestiges of a social organisation based upon 
totemism. “ There is no trace,” they tell us, “ of any 
general division of the people of any tribe into groups which 
claim specially intimate relations with different animals, 
except in the case of the Kalamantans ; and in their case 
such special relations seem to be the result merely of the 
different conditions under which the various scattered groups 
now live. There are no restrictions in the choice of a wife 
that might indicate a rule of endogamy or exogamy. There 
are no ceremonies to initiate youths into tribal mysteries ; 
certain ceremonies in which the youths take a leading part 
are directed exclusively to training them for war and the 
taking of heads in battle. We know of no instance of any 
group of people being named after an animal or plant which 
is claimed as a relative and in the case of the more homo- 
geneous tribes, such as the Kenyahs and Kayans, all 
prohibitions with regard to animals and all benefits conferred 
by them are shared equally by all the members of any one 
community, and, with but very few exceptions, are the same 
for all the communities of the tribe.” ’ 

On the whole Messrs. Hose and McDougall conclude 
that the various superstitions entertained by the tribes of 
Sarawak with regard to animals are not to be regarded as 
survivals of totemism.' On the other hand they suggest 
that some of these superstitions contain the germs out of 
which a true totemic system might be developed. Such 
seeds of totemism may perhaps be detected in the Iban 
customs and beliefs with regard to the nyarong or guardian- 
spirit. Like the manitoo or personal totem of the North 
American Indians and of some Australians ^ these guardian- 
spirits, which are usually species of animals, are commonly 
obtained in dreams ; and w'hen the reverence for the species 


^ C. Hose and W, McDougall, 
“ The Relations between Men and 
Animals in Sarawak,” of the 

Anthropological Institute^ xxxi. (1901) 
pp. 204 sq. 

2 C. llose and W. McDougall, op. 


cit. p, 209. 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 49 m/., 497 
The manitoos or guardian-spints of the 
American Indians will be described 
later on. 
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of animals is transmitted, as it sometimes is, by inheritance 
to all a man’s descendants or even, if he be a chief, to all 
the members of the community, the relation between such 
persons and the revered animals is hardly distinguishable 
from clan totemism. These facts and considerations ac- 
cordingly support to a certain extent the view of some 
American ethnologists, who hold that the totems of clans 
have regularly been developed out of the totems of indi- 
viduals/ That view will be considered more fully later on. 
Meantime with regard to Borneo in general and to the 
province of Sarawak in particular we may acquiesce in the 
opinion of Messrs. Hose and McDougall, that the super- 
stitions of the natives with regard to animals do not 
constitute totemism proper, though they illustrate some of 
the ways in which a totemic system might originate. “ The 
further development of such incipient totems among these 
tribes,” says Messrs. Hose and McDougall, “ is probably 
prevented at the present time, not only by their agricultural 
habits, but also by their passionate addiction to war and 
fighting and head-hunting ; for these pursuits necessitate 
the strict subordination of each community to its chief and 
compel all families to unite in the cult of the hawk to the 
detriment of all other animal-cults, because the hawk is, by 
its habits, so much better suited than any other animal to 
be a guide to them on warlike expeditions.” " 

§ 4. Alleged Sexual Covmiunism in Indonesia 

Before we quit Indonesia to pursue the evidence for Reported 
totemism and exogamy elsewhere, it may be well to call s“uai°com 
attention to some reported cases of sexual communism mumsm m 
in this region. One such report reaches us from the 
Poggi or Pageh Islands,' two islands of the Mentawei The Poggi 
group, which lies off the western coast of Sumatra. The ig^ntfe'rs 
natives of these islands are said to differ in their character 
and customs from all the other peoples of the Indian 

^ C. Hose and W, McDou'^all, will be discussed later on in this work 
“The Relations between Men and * C. Hose and W. McDougall, op. 

Animals in Sarawak,*’ of the eit. pp. 21 1 S(/. As to the cult of 
Anthropolc^cai Institute, xxxi. {1901) the hawk, which is the chief omen- 
pp. 211 sg. The relation of clan bird of the Kenyahs, see ihid. pp. 
totems to individual or personal totems 175 sqg. 
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Archipelago and to stand at a very low level of culture. 
Their complexion is reddish-brown ; their features have a 
Jewish cast and are full of expression. Men and women 
are tattooed nearly over their whole bodies ; the men wear 
nothing but a loin-cloth. The tattooing is begun in child- 
hood and lasts at intervals for years. The people live 
in large common houses from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet long, by thirty to thirty-six feet 
wide, solidly built of planks and heavy beams. The 
houses are dark and dirty ; a smoky fire is kept smouldering 
in each of them day and night. In a large village there 
will be three or four such communal dwellings. The men 
occupy themselves with hunting and fishing. In the chase 
they use bows and arrows and sometimes a spear ; in 
fishing they employ nets and a sort of harpoon, with 
which they are very expert. They also collect gum-elastic, 
coco-nuts, and other things which are in demand among 
the traders. The women till the ground, that is, they 
plant sugar-cane, tobacco, and bananas, generally beside 
a river and near the village. They prepare the food, look 
after the pigs, and help the men in making canoes and 
other work. Rice, salt, writing, and money are unknown 
to these islanders ; the little trade they do with the few 
vessels which cross over from Sumatra is conducted by 
means of barter. Government does not exist. Every- 
man protects himself. Yet the people live on peaceable 
and friendly terms with each other ; quarrels are rare and 
murder almost unknown. They are said to have no religious 
worship, though they believe in certain evil spirits which 
haunt the woods, the caves, the air, the water, and the 
earth, manifesting their power in thunder and lightning, 
wind, rain, floods, earthquakes, and so on. Howev-er, the 
natives have “ a very remarkable and strange custom to 
which they are strongly attached and which they observe 
faithfully under all circumstances. It consists in this, that 
on certain occasions they are bound to remain in their 
village and may- not quit it for any cause whatever ; 
further they will allow no stranger to enter the village, 
much less their dwellings ; they- may- neither giv-e nor 
receive any-thing ; they must abstain from certain foods. 
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and may not trade." ^ These periods of seclusion closely 
resemble the communal taboos or interdicts {gcnnas) which 
are often laid on villages among the hill tribes of Assam.® 

Such is in outline the description given of the Poggi Reported 
Islanders in the year 1852 by two Dutch officers, a navaP"^ 
lieutenant and a civilian, who were charged by their govern- among the 
ment to examine and report upon the islands. Their 
account of the marriage customs of the natives runs thus : 

“ The contracting of marriages, in the sense of the Malays, 
Javanese, and other indigenous peoples, is amongst the 
Poggians a thing unknown. They live in that respect 
entirely as they please among each other. The whole of 
the women are, as it W'ere, the property of the men, and 
the men on the other hand are the property of the women. 

When a girl has conceived, the child is her whole and 
undivided property. The father, who indeed is generally 
unknown, has never any right over it. However, it happens L.ue 
that when men are tattooed all over and are therefore '"‘'"■‘■'ess 
between forty and fifty years old, they take to themselves 
a separate wife : that occurs as follows. When the parties 
have agreed to enter into marriage, they give notice of 
it to all the inhabitants of the village ; then they step 
into a canoe decked with leaves and flowers and put off 
to the fishing. Returning after three, four, or sometimes 
eight days they are deemed to be married, and the men 
have then respect for the woman even as the women have 
for the man. The children whom the woman in most cases 
brings with her into the marriage then become the property 
of the man, and so if these children (the girls) get children 
in turn. It generally happens that girls who have one or 
more children are thus taken in marriage. Sometimes also 
it occurs that younger men, when they imagine themselves 
the father of such and such a child, take the mother to 
be their separate and only wife ; but in such cases the 
man is careful to be completely tattooed as soon as 

^ F. A. M. Hinlt)pen Oil F. Severijn, TriFtis of Manipur," Jcit>nal cf the 
“ Ver^la^ van een onderzo'k (lei Fopjji- Anth}ppolO'^ 7 'a! In titule. \\\i. (iQOij 
eilanden in 1S52,” Tij i-cki-ifi voot pp. 306 “ The ainon^s* 

Indisfhe Taal- Land- cn the Tribe', of Assam,'* of the 

ii. {1854) pp 31Q-337. ai (iqo6i 

^ T. C. Hodst^n, “The Native }»]>. 92 •//. 
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possible, for so long as that is not done he may not 
marry, or rather his wife would not be respected. The 
women, who are marriageable very early, are in their 
youth, from the age of twelve to twenty, very pretty, 
some of them even charming ; but they age soon and are 
generally, while still in the heyday of life, quite withered. 
There is little or rather no jealousy among them ; yet with 
respect to persons from other villages or strangers they are 
more on their guard with their women. But as that is a 
general characteristic of the people, it seldom happens that 
persons, whether men or women, of one village, come into 
close contact with persons of another village.” ' 

The preceding account of the relations of the sexes 
in the Poggi or Pageh Islands, even if we assume it to 
be correct, hardly justifies the statement that among these 
people marriage is unknown.^ It rather shews that individual 
marriage, though known, is exceptional and is usually 
deferred till comparatively late in life. “ Another people,” 
says the late Professor G. A. Wilken, “ among whom 
marriage is quite unknown are the Loeboes. They practise 
absolutely free love and unite indifferently with any one 
according to the whim of the moment. Communal 
marriage also exists among the Orang Sakai of Malacca. 
A girl remains with every man of the tribe in turn till 
she has gone the round of all the men and has come 
back to the first one. The process then begins afresh. 
In Borneo, too, there are some tribes, such as the Olo 
Ot (those of Koetei), which contract no marriage. Lastly, 
we find the same thing reported of Peling or Poeloe 
Tinggi, one of the islands of the Banggaai Archipelago.” ® 


^ P. A. M. Hinlopen en P. Sevenjn, 
Verslag van een onderzoek dei Poggi- 
eilanden in 1852/’ Tzjdschrift Toor 
Indiiche I'aal- Laud- en Tolken/cunde., 
ii. (1854) pp. 327 sq. 

2 G. A. Wilken, HandUidin^q voor 
de vergelijkeztde I 'olkenkunde van 
Neiierlandu-h - Indie (Leyden, 1893), 
p. 263. On the other hand Colonel 
Henrj’ Yule said more justly: “The 
community of women is positively 
asserted to exist among the Poggy 
or Pagi Islanders off the west coast 


of Sumatra” [Cathay and the IVay 
Thither^ 1. 85, note-) ; and he referred 
for his authority to the paper in the 
TijdscLudft which I have quoted. 

® G. A. Wilken. Hazulieidin^ voor 
de V€r;qehjkt nde I 'olkenknndc van 
Aeder/andsih - Indie (Leyden, 1893), 
p, 263. This was a pO'ithumous work 
and contains few references to the 
original authorities, with which, how- 
ever, no one was better acquainted 
than Prof. Wilken. 
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I do not know what authority Professor Wilken had Such 
for saying this, but he was a learned and careful writer, 
deeply versed in all that concerns the peoples of the further 
Indian Archipelago, and no doubt he did not make these 
statements rashly. Still they would require to be carefully 
tested before we could feel sure of their accuracy. In 
such matters error is easy and the truth very difficult to 
ascertain. 
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TOTEMISM IX INDIA 


I. Totemism in Central India 


In those regions of India where high mountains and table- 
lands present natural barriers to the irruption of conquering 
races, there linger many indigenous tribes, who, in contrast 
to the more cultured peoples of the lowlands, have remained 
in a state of primitive savagery or barbarism down to 
modern times. Not a few of these aboriginal hill-tribes, 
especially of the Dravidian stock, retain a social system 
based on totemism and exogamy ; for they are divided into 
numerous exogamous clans or septs, each of which bears the 
name of an animal, tree, plant, or other material object, 
whether natural or artificial, which the members of the clan 
are forbidden to eat, cultivate, cut, burn, carry, or use in any 
other way.^ Amongst such tribes are the Bhils or Bheels, 
a people of the Dravidian stock in Central Indian, who 
inhabit the rough forests and jungles of the rocky Vindhya 
and Satpura mountains. Into these fastnesses it is believed 
that they, like many other aborigines of India, were driven 
by the tide of Hindoo invasion. They are a race of dark 
complexion and diminutive stature, but active and inured to 
fatigue.- The Bhils of the Satpura mountains have been 


^ Ct:}f''tis of India, jqoi^ vol. i. 
Part I. (Calcutta, 1903) p. 530; Sii 
Ileibert Risley, Ilie People of India 
(Calciiita, 190S). p. 93. The first to 
call attention to the wide prevalence of 
totemism combined with exog.imv in 
India was Mr. (now Sir Herbert) Risley. 
See his article, “ Primitive Marriage 
in Bengal,’* The Asiatu Quarterly 


Rci'iew, July 1SS6, pp. 71-06. 

“ Enevelopiedia Pritannirap iii. 
630; Captain C. Eckf-rd Luard, in 
Ctutus of India, rgor, vol. xix. Central 
Inthd, Part I. {Lucknow. 1002) pp, 2, 
4. Compare C<ilunel Kincaird, “On 
the Bheel Tribes of the Vindhyan 
Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, ix. (iSSo) pp. 397-406. 
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little affected by civilisation and lead an existence which has 
been described as most primitive. A mere report that a 
white man is coming' often suffices to put these savages to 
flight. They have no fixed villages. The collection of huts 
which takes the place of a village is abandoned at the least 
alarm, and even in such a hamlet every man builds his hovel 
as far away as he can from his neighbours, whose treachery 
and lust he dreads.' 

The Bhils of these mountains are divided into many E.xoc.mious 
e.xogamous and totemic clans or septs. Thus the Bhils of 

^ ^ ^ clans 

Barwani, who inhabit the Satpura hills, are divided into .imonc; 
forty-one such clans; while the Bhils of the Yindhya 
mountains are divided into more than fifty. When two 
clans have the same totem, they may not intermarry. 

Children belong to their father’s clan.* Among the clan 
totems of the Bhils of Barwani are moths, tigers, snakes, 
cats, the fish called kkattia, peacocks, pigeons, sparrows, and 
many species of trees and plants, including the bamboo, sal 
{Shorea jvbusta), pipal, bor, sag {Tecto)iogmndis'), janiun 
{Eugenia Jambolana), bahera {Beleria Myrobolan), nirgun 
( Vitex negundo or trifolia), astern or apta {BauJiinia tonientosa), 
semel {Boinbax heptaphidliini), the kalami plant {Convolovous 
repens'), etc. The majority of the totems are trees or plants. 

All the Bhils revere and refrain from injuring or using their Roveience 
totems, and they make a formal obeisance to them in pass- 'i'': ’ 

ing, while the women veil their faces. W hen women desire to for the.i 
have children they present an offering called mannat to their 
totem. One of the clans is named Gaolia-Chothania after 
its totem gao/a, which is a creeper. Members of the clan 
worship the plant ; they never touch it with their feet if 
they can help it, and if they touch it accidentally they 
salaam to it by way of apology. The IMaoli clan worships a 
goddess at a shrine which women may not approach. The 
shape of the shrine is like that of the grain-basket called 
i'iija ; hence members of the clan may neither make nor 
use such baskets, and none of them may tattoo a pattern 

^ Captain C. E. Euanl, in 7 '//' Ptopit ot [tiJia, p. 90; (_oI‘)ncI 

of fndii, \ol, xi\. Central Kincaird, “On the Kheel Trihes of the 

Part I. (Lucknow, 1902J p. 107. \'indhyan Rant;e,*‘ fo'tfti-:.’ o' /{.■ 

“ Captain C. E. LiiarJ, of. nt. An^hrcfoio^ppital i\. . liiSO) p. 

pp. 197-201, 22S ; Sir Herbert Ridley, 397. 
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resembling the basket on his body. The Mori clan has the 
peacock for its totem. When they wish to worship the 
bird, they go into the jungle and look for its tracks. On 
finding the footprints they salaam to them, clean the ground 
round about, and spreading a piece of red cloth lay an offer- 
ing of grain on it. They also describe a siijastika in the 
earth beside the offering. If a member of the clan know- 
ingly sets foot on the track of a peacock, he is sure to suffer 
from some disease afterwards. If a vv^oman of the clan sees 
a peacock, she must veil her face or look away. The 
Sanyar clan is called after its totem the cat (sa/ijar), which 
the members of the clan reverence. They may never touch 
a cat except to preserve it from harm, and they will not 
even touch anything into which a cat has thrust its mouth. 
It is deemed very unlucky if a cat enters the house, and to 
prevent this they commonly keep a dog tied up near the 
door. The Ava clan takes its name from its totem the 
moth (ava), and members of the clan will not hurt moths. 
The Khatta clan derives its name from its totem the khattia 
fish, which they preserve ; the Piplia clan worships the pipal 
tree, and the Semlia clan worships the seuiel tree (Bombax 
hepta/'hyllum), and members of the clan will not touch a pot 
in which the flowers of this tree have been cooked.’ 

E.togrimous Another totemic people of Central India are the 

clans Khangars of Bundelkhand, who, though they profess the 

among the Hindoo religion and claim to be Rajputs by descent, are 

Khangars. ^ ^ 

probably Dravidians.^ They are divided into many 
exogamous clans or septs (gotras), among which the follow- 
ing may be noted. The Bel clan reveres the bel tree, which 
they never cut nor injure. The Bela clan reveres the bela 
plant, which in like manner they neither cut nor injure. 
The Samad clan holds the samad tree sacred. The Suraj 
clan professes to be descended from the sun (suraj) and to 
worship that luminary. The Guae clan is called after its 
totem the iguana (guae), which they never injure. The Nag 

^ Captain C. E. Luard, in Census Herbert Risley, The People of India^ 
of India, igor, vol. xix. Central India, p. 99. 

Parti. (Lucknow, 1902) pp. 198-201 ; 

also Census of India, igot, vol. i. ^ W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
Etkno(;raphie Appendices (Calcutta, the HorthAVed Provinces and of Otidh 
I 903 )» PP* 162 sq. Compare Sir (Calcutta, 1896), iii. 228-231. 
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clan reveres and claims kindred with the serpent {nagd), and 
they never destroy any snake. The Ghur or Ghor clan reveres 
the horse {ghur, ghonr) ; members of the clan never mount 
a horse nor will they allow one to be used in marriage 
processions. The Hathi clan reveres and claims kindred with 
the elephant {hathi) ; and at marriage, contrary to the 
practice of the Horse clan, they mount the bridegroom on 
an elephant. The totem of the Gau clan is the cow, and 
the totem of the Magar clan is the alligator, which is 
worshipped by them at weddings and on other occasions. 

The Nahar clan is of the kindred of their totem the lion 
{nahar) ; and the Bar clan is of the kindred of the banyan 
tree {bar), which they worship. The Kusam clan reveres the 
safflower {ktisam) and they never wear clothes dyed in its juice. 

The Nim clan reveres the tiitn tree and they never cut it nor 
use its fruit. The Chanwar clan has rice {chanwnr) for their 
totem and they never eat it. The Haldi clan reveres the 
turmeric plant and never makes use of its dye. Another clan 
has a species of iguana {ihandan-giiac) for their totem, and 
they never injure it. The rule of exogamy is that a man 
may marry neither in the clan {gotra) of his father nor in 
that of his mother until three generations have passed.^ 

The Arakhs of Bundelkhand, another Dravidian people Kxoganiou 
related to the Khangars, are also divided into exogamous 
and totemic clans or septs. Thus the Lahher clan abstains among the 
from touching their totem the lahera tree ; and the Chandan 
clan worships the chatidau tree {Sautaluni albian) and never 
harms it. The Chanwar clan takes its name from its totem, 
rice {thanivar), which they never touch nor eat. The Ghora 
clan reveres the horse (ghora) and the Hathi clan reveres the 
elephant (hathi). The Gau clan has the cow for its totem, 
and the Ent clan has a brick (ofit) for its totem ; hence 
members of this last clan never use bricks, but build their 
houses of plain wattle and mud." 

^ Captain C. E. Luard, m Ct'fisus Tribes and Caster of the Norlk-lVcstern 
of India, igoi, vol. xix. Part I. p. 227, Proviih ei and Omi/i, iii. 247. 
and voL i. Ethnoh^raphii AppendueSy 

p. 166 ; W. ('rooke, Tribes and Caster ^ Captain C. E. Luard. in Census oj 
of the North-lVest Prazdnees and of India, igoe, vol. xix. Part L p. 228, 

Oudh, iii. 229 ji/. That snraj means and vol. i. £thno^:p-aphu Appendices, 

‘‘sun*’ is mentioned by W. Crooke, p. 166. 
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The Korkus arc a Kolarian tribe, speaking their 
aboriginal language and inhabiting the Satpura, Mahadeo, 
.miontj t!'f and Alaikul hills in the Central Provinces. They are found 
in various .stage.s of barbarism or civilisation, but for the 
most part they cling to the hills and jungles and visit the 
ncare.st towns in the plains only to market. They are a quiet, 
peaceable people, who cultivate the soil a little when they 
can find a level patch of ground, but subsist chiefly by 
cutting and selling bamboos, firewood, and other produce of 
the jungle. They are divided into exogamous and totemic 
clans or septs {gots') with descent in the male line, children 
belonging to the clan of their father. The clans take their 
names from their totems, among which are the following : 
biisuni {tWAich grass), yhw/Z’// (the jamun tree, with an edible 
fruit), bethe (another wild fruit-tree), siloo (another wild fruit- 
tree), seivathi (a small thorny creeper), cliilatlii (a large 
thorny creeper), lota (stalks of the Makai Jawari, etc.), athoa 
(a wooden ladle, made from bethe wood.), kollia (ashes), kasda 
(a ravine), (cucumber), (teak), and inakkya tola 

' Indian corn). Persons of the same totemic clan may not 
marry each other. A younger brother is supposed to marry 
his deceased elder brother’s wife.* 

;,5 The (.jouds are a non-.Aryan tribe, who on grounds of 
",'ti! "" ' l''m,guagc arc classed as Dravidian. They belong properly 
- ■!>.<. 1 .^ t- ■ to the Central Provinces, though some of them are found in 
Chota Xagpur and other part.s of Bengal." In the Central 
Provinces the Gonds inhabit the hilly country which surrounds 
the wide plains of Chhattisgar. Sharp and striking is the 
contrast between these bare, open, well-cultivated and 
thickly-populated lowlands on the one hand, and the virgin 
forests and dense jungle of the highlands on the other 
hand, where tigers and wild buffaloes abound, wliere the 
antelope and spotted deer roam the wilds, and aboriginal 
tribes are thinly scattered among the woodland glades. 
Some of the Gonds, however, have adopted Hindoo manners 
and settled in the plains, renouncing social intercourse with 

* \V If. }’. [ )rivcr, “The Knrku-=:,” f. fXagpur, 1902) p. 

/c'";;.:/ v/g. .h/j/i. Sc icty ct 

Ixi. Part I. 1S03) pp. 125 s- - (Sir) ff. H. Ki'^Iey, Trif^e^ and 

130 ; R. V. kds>,cn, in Census of Indu^ Cartes rr (CalcaLta, 1S92), i. 

i-}or, Vitl. -xiii. Central Provinces Part 202. 
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their brethren in the jungle.* Like many other tribes of 
the Central Provinces, the Gonds are divided into exogamous 
clans, which take their names from a plant, animal, or other 
natural or artificial object. Among the things which give 
names to Gond clans are marka»i (mango), marai (a tree), 
kunjnui (a tree), ntarskola (an axe), taram (a tree), suhvadezva 
(a porcupine), Hiruin (a large lizard), tumrisar (a iendu tree), 
kuinrayete (a goat), and tiimram (a pumpkin). Members 
of the taram clan will not eat the leaves of the keolari 
tree." 

A somewhat different account of the Gond clans {gotras Mr Rost- s 
or gots) in the Central Provinces was given at an earlier 
time by Mr. P. N. Bose, who writes as follows : “ There cUms. 
appear to be special minor deities for each got. The Gonds 
are divided into five gets. One of these gots comprises 
worshippers of three deities, another of four deities, a third of 
five deities, and so on. The three deities of the first of these 
gots are, I was told, the bull, the tiger, and the crocodile ! 

These animals are considered sacred by, and would not con- 
tribute towards the food of, those who belong to this 
particular got ; but the members of the other gots would not 
scruple to eat the flesh of any of these animals ! I cannot, 
however, vouch for the correctness of this information ; I 
often inquired about the ,i,’w/-gods, but never got any 
satisfactory answer. The four deities of the four-god got are, 

I was informed at one place, the Budha Deo himself and his 
three brothers, Aginkumar, Rausarna, and .Audia-Singha ; at 
another place I was told the four gods were the tortoise, the 
crocodile, a kind of fi.sh called and a ferociou.s bird the 

name of which was given as samvad " .And after givinrr 
the names of man\- clans, arianged under five gifiups 
according to the number of deities W()rshi[)pcfi b_\- each, Mr. 

Bose adds : “ It would be interesting to know the signinc.atiori 
of these terms. The meanings of a few I could gather are 

‘ V. N “ < 'bhatti-'gir. Tart I. (Na^j-ur, 1902I. p. i^Sq. 

on Its Sect", .inti 

Joiti nal of ('IT :ct': >-/ I',ni ^ R “ Chhatti''t;ar, Notes 

hx. Part I. (Calcutta, 1S9I) p]'- 209 «»n its Tube-, ,,n<l 

s-].s 273. Joucuj:.y:htA ui:: (y of !-i, n-.il, 

- K. V, RiiN.seil, in C.ti-u 0! lix. Part I. iCalcu’ta, ivqi) pp. 281 

/yO/, vul. Mil. Centr.Al ProMnci-.-", ry. 
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given. It will be seen that they refer to some tree or 
animal. The names of some of the special gods of the five 
groups just mentioned have been given before. They refer 
mostly to animals, such as the crocodile, the bull, the tiger, 
etc. The gots into which the worshippers of the three 
■ deities (which are the bull, the tiger, and the alligator) are 
divided are what are called Bhaibunds, and they cannot inter- 
marry ; they must form alliances with other gots. Similarly 
the worshippers of the four deities are Bhaibunds, and 
so on.” ^ 

Marriage In the Bilaspore district of the Central Provinces the 
amorTtr^t'he Gonds and also the Ghasias permit the marriage of cousins 
Gunds. on the mother’s side, that is, of a man with the daughter of 
his mother’s brother, because she is of a different exogamous 
clan {gotrd) from his ; but he may not marry his first cousin, 
the daughter of his father’s brother, because she is of his 
own exogamous clan {gotrd) and is therefore forbidden to 
him by the law of exogamy. But the Gonds and the 
Ghasias are the only castes in Bilaspore which permit the 
marriage of cousins on the mother’s side. Amongst all the 
other castes of the district “ the marriage of cousins is held 
in abhorrence because they are regarded as brothers and 
sisters. In fact there is no one word for cousin in the 
language of the people. The words ‘ brother ’ and ‘ sister ’ 
include a cousin also. If a man wishes to be exact, he will 
say of his cousin : ‘ He is my older father’s son,’ meaning 
his father’s elder brother’s son. Or again, he may say, ‘ He 
is my aunt-mother’s son,’ meaning his mother’s sister’s son, 
and so on. He would be shocked at the mere mention of 
Cousin marriage with cousins.” ' Nevertheless, marriage with a 
inTndir cousin, the daughter of a mother’s brother, is a general 

generally, custom in many parts of India, for example in Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore, and in the Telugu-speaking country, 
where it has a special name {menarikatn). It is observed 

^ P. N. Bose, “ Chhattisgar, Notes deities which they worship, 

on its Tribes, Sects, anil Castes,” - E. M. Gordon, Indian Folk-tales 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bens;al.y (London, 1908), pp. 6 sq. Compare 
lix. Part 1 . {Calcutta. 1S91) p. 285. Mr. id. “Some Notes concerning the 
Bose seems t<i apply the term got both People of Mungheli TahsU, Bilaspur 

to the exogamous clans themselves and \y\%\xvA.f Jattrnal of the Asiatic Society 

to the five groups under which they are of Bengal Ixxi. Part III. (Calcutta, 

classed according to the number of 1903) p. 45 - 
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with particular strictness by the Komatis, a Telugu people. 

Cases also occur in which marriage with a first cousin, the 
daughter of a father’s sister, is especially enjoined, but they 
are less common. More usually marriage is allowed with 
either the daughter of the mother’s brother or with the 
daughter of the father’s sister ; and where both are permitted, 
the former (namely marriage with the daughter of a mother’s 
brother) is sometimes preferred.* 

A few examples of the marriage of first cousins in Cousm 
Southern India maybe cited as examples. Thus “ marriage 
among the Kalians ^ is said to depend entirely upon con- Kalians 
sanguinity. The most proper alliance is one between a 
man and the daughter of his father’s sister ; and, if an 
individual has such a cousin, he must marry her, whatever 
disparity there may be between their respective ages. A 
boy, for example, of fifteen must marry such a cou.sin, even 
if she be thirty or forty years old, if her father insists upon 
his so doing. Failing a cousin of this sort, he must marry 
his aunt or his niece, or some near relative. If his father’s 
brother has a daughter, and insists upon his marrying her, 
he cannot refuse : and this whatever may be the woman’s 
age. Among the Vallambans (Tamil cultivators), the Cousm- 
maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter is said to be 
claimed as a matter of right by a boy, so that a lad of ten Vaiiam- 
may be wedded to a mature woman of twenty or twent\'- 
five years, if she happens to be unmarried and without issue. 

.'\ny elderly male member of the boy’s family — his elder 
brother, uncle, or even his father — will have intercourse with 
her, and beget children, which the boy, when he comes of 
age, will accept as his own, and legitimatise. One of the Cousm- 
customs of the Komatis (Telugu traders) is that which 
renders it the duty of a man to marry his uncle’s daughter, Komatis. 
however sickl)' or deformed she may be. This custom is 
known as menarikani, and is followed by a number of 


* See the evidence collected by Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers, in his p)A))er, “The 
Marriage of Cousins in Journal 

of th& Royal Asiatic Society ^ I 907 » 

pp. 6'25-628. In this paper (pp 61 i- 
640) Dr. Rivers has discussed the 
signihcance as well as the diffusion of 
VOL. II 


the custom in India. 

^ The Kalians are a Tamil caste of 
thieves in Madura and Tinnevelly. 
See E. Thurston, Ethuo'yraphic Notes 
in Soutketn India {Madras, 1906). pp. 
iS, 24. 
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Cousin- 
marriages 
among the 
Nattamans, 


Cousin- 
marriages 
among the 
Goundans. 


Cousin- 
marriages 
among the 
Idaiyan 
and 

Yerukalas. 


Dravidian castes, but it is perhaps more strictly observed by 
the Komatis than by others. Some Komatis have, in recent 
times, given up this custom, and, as the common folk among 
them put it, have suffered by the loss of their sons-in-law 
and other mishaps. Kanyakapurdnam, the sacred book of 
the Komatis, is a lasting monument of the rigidity with 
which 7nctiarikavi was maintained in ancient days. The 
custom has apparently been copied by the Desasta Brahmans 
of Southern India, in whom it would, but for modern 
enlightenment, have almost been crystallised into law. The 
Ayyar Brahmans have adopted it in order to keep the family 
property intact within it. 

“ A Nattaman (Tamil cultivator) man has a right to 
marry the daughter of his father’s sister, and, if she is given 
to another man, the father’s sister has to return to her 
father or brother the dowry, which she received at the time 
of her marriage, and this is given to the man who had the 
claim upon the girl. 

“ Among the Goundans (cultivators) of Coimbatore, a 
boy of seven or eight is occasionally married to a maternal 
uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter of sixteen or eighteen. 
In this case it is said that the boy’s father is the de facto 
husband. But this barbarous and objectionable custom is 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and is 
hardly practised, though it is alleged that it can be enforced 
by appeal to the community, and that, upon any objection, 
the boy’s mother is entitled (to threaten) to drown herself in 
a well, or (as is not unfrequently the case), she will incite 
her friends to tie a tali on the girl by fraud or force.^ The 
maternal uncle’s daughter is absolutely the correct relation- 
ship for a wife. It is the bride’s maternal uncle who carries 
her to the 7idttu-kal (place where grain seedlings are raised) 
at the village boundary', and this is equivalent to a publica- 
tion of the banns. . . . The Idaiyan (Tamil shepherd) 
bridegroom makes a present of four annas and betel to 
each of the bride’s maternal uncle’s sons, who have a natural 
right to marry her. The acceptance of the presents indicates 
their consent to the marriage. One of the bride’s maternal 

^ To tie a tali on the girl is to per- her. See E. Thurston, Ethnographic 
form a mock marriage ceremony on Noia in Southern fndia^ pp. 12 1 sqq. 
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uncles carries her in his arms to the marriage booth, while 
another uncle carries a lighted torch on a mortar. . . . 

Among the Yerukalas (a nomad tribe in the Telugu country) 
polygamy is practised, and the number of wives is only 
limited by the means of the husband. Marriage of relations 
within the degree of first cousins is not allowed. The rule 
is relaxed with respect to a man marrying the daughter of 
his father’s sister, which is not only allowed, but a custom 
prevails that the two first daughters of a family may be 
claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for his sons.” ’ 

To these examples of cousin-marriage in India may be Cousm- 
added the custom of the Todas in the Neilgherry Mountains, 

Among the Todas a man ought to marry his first cousin, Todas. 
the daughter either of his mother’s brother or of his father’s 
sister. Hence a Toda man applies the same term mun to 
his mother’s brother and to his wife’s father, because these 
two personages are, or ought to be, one and the same man. 
Similarly, he applies the same term viumi to his father’s 
sister and to his wife’s mother, because these two personages 
are, or ought to be, one and the same woman.* 

Similarly in two of the three great Dravidian languages identity of 
of Southern India, the Tamil and the Canarese, the term for roo,her°s^ 
mother’s brother and wife’s father is one and the same : in brother 
Tamil it is mama, in Canarese it is inava. In the third * 

great Dravidian language of Southern India, namely the 
Telugu, the name for the wife’s father is mama (as in Tamil) 
and the name for the mother’s brother is menamatna. This 
identity or close correspondence between the terms for 
mother’s brother and wife’s father in the three great 
Dravidian languages of Southern India tends, with other 
evidence adduced by Dr. Rivers, to establish the conclusion 
which he draws from it, namely, that the custom of marrying The 
a first cousin, the daughter either of the mother’s brother 
or of the father’s sister, is an ancient Dravidian institution, cousins is 
which probably in former times was observed by all the 
members of that great family, although at the present day Dravidian 

’nstitution. 

* E. Thurston, Ethnop'apkic Notes “The Marriage of Cousins in India," 
in Southern Indta, pp. 53-56. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soiie/y. 

2 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas July 1907, pp. 619 sq. 

(London, 1906), pp. 487 502 ; id. 
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some of them have relinquished it. In point of fact it is 
among peoples of the Dravidian stock, whether they speak 
the Tamil or the Telugu language, that the right or the 
obligation to marry such first cousins still survives.* 

The custom If we ask why a man should not only be allowed but in 
marn'v'" 15 some cases expected and required to marry his first cousin, 
probably a the daughter either of his father’s sister or of his mother’s 
bnection'*^ brother, the only probable answer seems to be the one 
of tht indicated by Dr. Rivers," namely, that the custom is derived 

conintunity f. , , . . _ , . . 

into two from the bisection of the community into two exogamous 
exogamoiis moieties or classes, such as we still find, or found till very 

moieties or . 

classes. lately, m the Urabunna and many other Australian tribes ; 

for where such a bisection exists the children of a brother 
and the children of his sister necessarily belong to different 
exogamous moieties or classes and are therefore proper mates 
for each other. We have seen that amongst the Urabunna 
in Central Australia the custom of such cousin-marriages co- 
exists with the bisection of the community, and is obviously 
Hence the derived from iU We may, therefore, with much probability 
infer that the Dravidians, who retain to a considerable extent 
have had the custom of such cousin-marriages, have inherited it from a 
a°two-dass when their ancestors were divided, like many Australian 
exogamous tribes at the present time, into two exogamous moieties or 
classes. This inference is greatly strengthened by the 
efmany observation that the Dravidians, like the Australians, seem 

.Australian . 

tribes to have universally possessed, as indeed they still to a great 
extent possess, the two institutions of totemism and the 
classificatory system of relationship, both of which are 
bound up either (as is the case with the classificatory system 
of relationship) essentially or (as is the case with totemism) 
accidentally with the bisection of the community into two 
exogamous moieties or classes. 

But this account of cousin-marriage in India has been a 
digression, though not an impertinent one. We now return 
to our immediate subject, which is the evidence for the 

* W. H. R. Rivers, “ The Marriage Indian Empire^ vol. i. (Oxford, 
of Cousins in India,” Journal of the 1909) pp. 378 sqq. 

Royal A}>iatic Society^ July 1907, pp. ” W. H. R. Rivers, op. cit. pp. 

618-621, 623. As to the languages 622 sq. 

of the Dravidian family, see The ^ See above, vol. i. pp. 177-181. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India. The * See below, pp. 329 sqq. 
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existence of totemism and exogamy among the natives of 
the Central Provinces of India. 

Another totemic people of Central India are the Savars, F,x„g.iniou5 
an aboriginal tribe of cultivators and menials, who have been totemic 
variously classed as Dravidians and as Kolarians. Some of among the 
them are found in Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Western Bengal and 
Madras as well as in the Central Provinces.' They are 
divided into many exogamous clans with paternal descent. 

The wife belongs to her husband’s clan after marriage, and 
the children belong to the clan of their father. Among the 
clans with their totemic taboos are the following. The 
Saram clan may not eat santbar\ the Murmu clan may not 
eat the nilgau (a species of antelope) ; the Barhia clan may 
not eat wild pig ; the Guincha clan may not eat tree-mice ; 
the Ir-tirki clan may not eat guinea-pig ; the Nag clan may 
not kill a cobra ; the Sua clan may not kill nor eat a parrot ; 
and the Toro clan may not kill nor eat a lizard." 

The division of a people into exogamous and totemic Exog.imous 
clans is found among many other tribes in the Central 
Provinces. Such clans, we are informed, “ are confined for among 
the most part to the Dravidian tribes, and where they areofthe"^ 
found in other castes, probably indicate either that the caste Central 
itself is of non-Aryan origin or that a section of a tribe has 
become enrolled in it as a sub-caste.” ^ The following table 
exhibits the names of some of these totemic tribes with 
some of their clan totems : — ' 


' (Sir) 11 . II- Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of ii. 241 sq. ; E. T. 

Dalton, Ethnology of Beny;af 

pp. 149 .'7- The Kolarian family of 
speech blioulil rather be called the 
Miinda, after one of its principal forms. 
Difterent opinions have been held as 
to whether it beliins^'i to the same family 
as the Dravidian or not ; but recent 
enquiries tend to ^hnw that the Miinda 
or Kolarian and the Dravhlian lan- 
guages have not a common origin. 
See Mr. G. A. (Trierson. in Ctn<^us of 


hidia^ i<pOT^ vo). i. India, Part I. 
(Calcutta, 1903) p. 278, note*; The 
/niferial Cazetteer of India Tiu Indian 
F.mpir<\ vol. i. (Oxford, 1909) pp. 
378 jy., 382 ry. 

\V. II. P. Driver. “Notes on 
-.ome Kolarian Tribes, No. fourna> 
of the Asiatir Socitiv oj Bem^af lx. 
i*art I. (Calcutta, 1S92) p. 34. 

** R. V, Russell, m Cen<:us of India ^ 
igoi, vol. xiii. Central Provinces, 
Part I. (Nagpur, 1 902) p. 189. 

* R. Russell. / - . 


[Table 
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Totemic 

dans 

among the 
Boyas. 


Tribe 


Clan Toteni" 


Ahirs 

f: hash' (elephant), hhainsa (buftalo), sendur (ver- 
(i milion), singha (lion). 

Bara Is 

\ richhana (bear), /(v/ArAr (jackal), (monkey), 

( kmnhardora 'a Kumhar’s thread .. 

Bharias 

nag (a snake) 

Chadars 

j . dhana (coriander), magra (crocodile j, sua (parrot), 

( hetha (bel tree). 

Chamars 

(] furain (lotus leaves), machhli (fish'i, kohha 
\ (jackal;. 

Dangns 

nagkuria (snake), morkuria, (peacock).* 

Darjis 

, bel (a tree), fifaria (a pipal tree). 

Dhangar-Oraons 

( chirai (a bird), umjan (a tree), ininj (a fish), bagh 
J (tiger), nttn (salt), dhan (rice), nag (snake), 

1 limuan (tortoise). 

Uhimars 

j" chandan (sandal -« ood :, hluttua (a vegetable;, 
(■ machhia (a fish). 

Ghasias 

biclthi Gcorpion , kalasarp cobra . 

H albas 

( bheria (uolf , aonla (a tree., karait i the snake 
J of that name:, mhsia (buttaloi, nnghans (snake), 

j bcl (a tree , baghbans (tiger), bandarbans 


''monkey;. 


Many of the totemic clans in the Central Provinces are 
reported not to observe the rule which forbids members of a 
clan to kill or use their totem ; even the meaning of the 
clan names is often forgotten,’ 


^ 2. Totemism in the Madras Presidency 

In the Madras Presidency the Boyas, a great Telugu- 
speaking tribe of the Deccan districts, comprise two 

* In these two names the second 2 V. Russell, in Census of India, 
• portion {kuria) is perhaps the native /90/, voL xiii. Central Provinces, 
word for “clan/' Part I. iNagpur, 1902) p. 189. 
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endogamous sections, namely the Forest men {Myasa or 
Vyadkd) and the Village men {Uru), of whom the former 
subsist on game and other produce of the woods, while the 
latter have settled down in villages and live by fishing and 
day labour. The tribe is subdivided into one hundred and 
one totemic clans or septs, many of which bear the names of 
plants and animals. Such clans are the Ants {Chimalu), 
the Bulls {Eddiilu), the Buffaloes ( Yenumabi), the Centipedes 
{J errabotuld), the Sweet-scented Oleanders {Gemieni\ the 
Grasses {Kusa), the Dogs {Kukkald), the Paroquets [Chilakald), 
the Peacocks {Nemilt), the Cows (Avula), the Lizards {Udu- 
mald), the Locusts {Midathald), the Gazelles {Jinkald), the 
Goats {Alekald), the Jackals {Nakka\ the Sparrows (Pichiga), 
the Pigeons {Guvvald), Turmeric {Pasupii), and Sugar-cane 
{Cherukii). Other clans are named after other objects such 
as Butter-milk (Maj/igd), Hand (Hasthatn), Ear (Chevvu/a), 

Beard {Geddani), Whiskers {Misald), Charcoal {Bogguld), 

Bread {Rottala), Hut (Gudisd), Garden [Totd), Light {Jot{), 

Fire (Aggi), Mat [Chapa), Drum [Thappatd), etc. Members 
of the clans are said to shew the usual reverence for the 
totemic animals or plants after which they are named by 
not touching or using them in any way.' 

The Kalingi, a caste of temple priests and cultivators rntemn- 
in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, are divided into several 
exogamous clans [gotras), each comprising a number of Kaimgi. • 
families [vamsas), of which some are totemic, such as the 
Arudra or Lady Bird clan or family, and the Ravi-chettu 
or Fiats religiosa clan or family. Each section is said to 
worship its totem.'^ 

The Kurni, a caste of weavers and cultivators in Totemic 
the Madras Presidency, comprise two main divisions, 
which one is said to be subdivided into sixty-six totemic 
clans or septs [gotras). Amongst them are arishina (saffron), 
hon (gold), jerige (cummin), kadalai (Bengal-gram, Cicer 
arietmiivi), menasu (pepper), uiulla (thorn), savipige (a flower- 
ing tree, Michelia champaca), a-nd yemme (buffalo).’' 

The Vakkaliga of Madras are a caste of Canarese 

^ W. Francis, in Censu.^ 01 hidia^ and Tribes of Southern India, x. 198 j/. 
rgoi, vol. XV. Madras, Fart I. (Madrxs. - W. Francis, 0^. rii. pp. 157 

1902) p. 146 ; Edgar Thurston, Caste^ ^ \V. Francis, op. cif. p. 165. 
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cultivators, who originally belonged to Mysore and are now 
found mainly in Madura and Coimbatore. They are divided 
into exogamous and totemic clans (kulas), which include 
Chinnada (gold), Belli (silver), Khajjaya (a cake), Yemme 
(a buffalo), Alagi (a pot), and Jola (cholum). They employ 
Brahman priests and are beginning to burn their dead, but 
they eat animal food.^ 

The Kasubas are a forest tribe of the beautiful Neil- 
gherry Mountains in the Madras Presidency, but a branch 
of the tribe is also found in certain contiguous districts of 
the feudatory State of Mysore, particularly in Gundlupet, 
Chamarajanagur, and Yelandur. They work on the coffee 
plantations, which occupy clearings in the forest. Their 
language is a dialect of Tamil akin to the Irula language, 
with a strong Canarese element, and some of them claim 
connection with the Irulas. Kasubas and Irulas occasionally 
intermarry. But unlike the Irulas, the Todas, and other hill 
tribes of the Neilgherry Mountains, the Kasubas are divided 
into many totemic clans or septs, of which the following 
have been recorded ; — 

1. The Nagara-ktda or Cobra clan. The members of 
this clan do not kill the cobra de capello. Whenever they 
see the snake, they make obeisance to it and burn incense 
before it. 

2. The Belli-kula or Silver clan. The women of this 
clan do not wear silver {belli) ornaments (known as mumps) 
on the toes of either foot. 

3. The Bhumi-kula or Earth clan. The members of 
this clan burn incense in honour of Earth on festival days, 
such as Sivasatkri, a popular Hindoo festival. 

Other Kasuba clans are the Sambar-kula, the Or-kula, 
the Karatagiiru-kula, and the Uppiliguru-kula ; but the 
totems of these have not been ascertained. We may 
probably assume, though we are not expressly told, that all 
these clans are exogamous. A Kasuba man usually marries 
his first cousin, the daughter of his father’s sister ; indeed 
he is bound to marry her, unless she is older than himself. 
In that case he may marry either his first cousin, the 

^ W. Francis, in Census of India, igoi, voL xv. Madras, Part I. (Madras, 
1902) p. 1S2. 
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daughter of his mother’s brother, or his niece, the daughter 
of his sister. The remarriage of widows is discountenanced, 
but not forbidden.' 

The Balijas are the chief Telugu trading caste and are I'he 
scattered throughout all the districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency.' Like other Telugu castes of Southern India, the exogamous 
Balijas are divided into exogamous clans or septs {intiperu), 
which bear, amongst others, the following names Tiger 
{puli). Lizard {balli). Cow {avuld). Peacock {nemili), Buffalo 
{yenumald). Split Pulse {pappzi). Cummin seeds {jilakard), 
coco-nut {narikelld), Pepper {jniriyald), Sandal Paste {gand- 
ham), Pearls {mutyald). Coral {pagadald). Silk house 
{pattindld). Musket {tupakald). Bell (gantld), and Rings 
{ungarala)? 

The Bants are the chief land-owning and cultivating The Bants, 
class in South Canara, and they are, with one exception, the exogamous 
most numerous caste of the district. Most of them profess clans, 
the Hindoo religion, but about ten thousand of them are 
Jains.' They are divided into a number of e.xogamous 
clans or septs {bait), which are traced in the female line ; 
that is, children belong to their mother’s, not to their father’s 
clan. Marriage between persons of the same clan {bait) '' is 
considered incestuous, as falling within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity.” Nor is the taboo limited to 
persons of the same clan ; it extends to certain allied {koodu) 
clans as well. Moreover, a man is forbidden to marry his 
first cousin, the daughter of his father’s brother, though she 
belongs to a different clan. The Bant clans take their 
names from animals, plants, and other objects, such for 
example as the tiger, scorpion, bandicoot rat, fowl, jack-tree 
{Artocarpus integrifolia), green peas, Niix Vomica, Eleusine 
Coracana, jaggery, ashes, and weaver." 

The Besthas are a Telugu caste, who gain their liveli- 
hood as hunters, fishers, farmers, bearers, and cooks." Like 


* C. Hayavadana Kao, “The Ka'^u* 
has, a Forest Tribe of the Nilgiris,” 
Anthropos^ iv. (1909) pp. 17S-181. 

2 Census of India, igor. vol. xv. 
Afoi/ms, Part I. , by \V. Francis 
(Madras, 1902), p. 144. 

3 Fb Thur'^ton. Castes and Tnbes of 


'southern India,, i. 134, 140 j</. 

* E. Thurston, op. cit. i. 149, 151. 
E. Thurston, op. cit. i. 163 sg. 

E. TTiurston, op. cit. 1, 21S. As 
to the Besthas in Mysore, see further 
below, pp. 272 'V. 
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The Other Telugu castes, they are divided into exogamous septs 
and gotras, and the members of some of the 
exogamous gotras observe certain taboos which appear to be totemic. 

Thus, members of the Jessamine (wm//?) may not touch 

jessamine ; and members of the Ippala gotra may not touch 

1 


clans. 


The 

Bhondari, 

their 

exogamou 

clans 


Cousin- 


The 

Bottadas 

their 


or use the ippa tree (Bassia latifolia)} 

The Bhondari are the barbers of the Oriya country, 
living in Ganjamr’ They are divided into exogamous clans, 
of which some are named after the peacock {inohiro), the 
cobra, Achyranthes aspera, and light (dhippo). Members of 
the clan who take their name from the Achyranthes aspera 
may not touch the plant nor use its root as a tooth-brush. 
Members of the Light clan may not extinguish lights vvdth 
their breath or in any other way, and they will not light 
lamps unless they are wearing silk or cloths that have been 
washed and dried after bathing.^ A Bhondari ought not to 
marriages cousin, the daughter either of his mother’s 

brother or of his father’s sister."' 

The Bottadas are a class of Uriya cultivators and 
labourers, speaking a dialect of Uriya. The caste is divided 
exogamous into three endogamous sections, of which one, the Bodo or 
genuine Bottadas, is subdivided into a number of exogamous 
clans or septs (bamsa), some of which are named the Tiger 
(bhag), the Cobra {nag}, the Tortoise {kochchivio), the Lizard 
{goyi), the Monke}’ {niakado), the Dog {kukkuro), and the 
Goat {cheli). A man may claim in marriage his first cousin, 
the daughter of his father’s sister. A younger brother often 
marries the widow of his deceased elder brother.’ 

The Chenchus are a Telugu - speaking jungle tribe, 
who inhabit the hills of the Kurnool and Nellore districts, 
exogamous Like Other Telugu classes, the Chenchus are divided into 
exogamous clans or septs {ititiperu}, which bear amongst 
others such names as Horse {gurram}. Goats {mekala). 
Plantain-tree {arati). Garden {tota). Houses {indla), Pit 
{gundam}, and Sovereign {savaram, the gold coin).® 

The Devangas are a caste of weavers who are found all 


Cousin- 

marriages 


The 

Chenchus, 

their 


^ E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, i. 221. 

“ E. Thurston, op. cit. i. 230. 

® E. Thurston, op. cit. i. 231. 


* E. Thurston, op. cit. 1. 232. 

* E. Thurston, op. cit. 1. 264 sq., 
266. 

® E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 26, 39. 
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over the Madras Presidency. Some of them speak Telugu The 
and others Canarese.' The Telugu-speaking section of the 
caste is the more conservative of the two ; they have not exogamous 
adopted the Brahmanical ceremonials to such an extent as 
their Canarese- speaking brethren. These Telugu -speaking 
Devangas are divided into a large number of exogamous 
clans or septs, of which the following are given as 
examples ; — “ 


Alasani, sky. j 

Anumala, seeds of Dolichos lablab. I 
Boggtila, charcoal. I 

Band! a, rock or cart. 

Chintakai, tamarind fruit. 

Challa, buttermilk. 

Ckapparam, pandal or booth. 
Dkoddi, cattle-pen, or courtyard. 
Dhuggani, money. 

Yerra, red. 

Katta, a dam. 

Kompala, houses. 

Kotiangi, buffoon. 

Kafikala, collyrium. 

Kaththiri, scissors, 

Mokskam, heaven. 

Pasupala, turmeric. 

Pidakala, dried cow-dung cakes. 
Pothula, male. 

Pachipowakti, green tobacco. 
Padavala, boat. 

Pou::ala, a bird. 

Pammi, clay lamp. 

Thalakoka, female cloth. 

Thuthi, hole. 

Ut!a. ropes for hanging pots. 


Vasthrala, cloths. 

Honda, mountain. 

Kaththi, knife. 

Bandar! (treasurer) 

Busani, grain. 

Dhondapu, Cepkalandra indna. 
Elugoti, assembly. 

Gatin, bank or mound. 

Paidani, money. 

I Gonapnla, old plough. 

Go.ni, pride. 

Jigala, pith. 

Maiani, monastery. 

Madira, liquor or heap of earth 
Medant, fight. 

Masihi, dirt. 

Olikala, funeral pyre and ashes. 
Prithvi, earth. 

Pcraka, tile. 

PiinjaUi, cock or male. 

Pinjala, cotton-cleaning. 
Picluhiga, sparrow. 

Sika (Kiiditm! ■. tuft of hair 1. 
Sanda/a, lanes. 

Sant ha, a fair. 

Sajje. Sefaria italica 


In this curiously miscellaneous list of names there are 
few plants and still fewer animals. The majority of Devangas 
are worshippers of Siva and wear the lingani. “ In some Sacred 
parts of Ganjam the country folk keep a large number of'™”"' 
Brahmani bulls. When one of these animals dies, very 
elaborate funeral ceremonies take place, and the dead beast 
is carried in procession by Devangas, and buried by them. 

As the Devangas are Lingayats, they have a special reverence 

1 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes ot Southern India, li. 154 
- E. Thurston, op. rit ii. 160 
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for Basavanna, the sacred bull, and the burying of the 
Brahmani bull is regarded by them as a sacred and 
meritorious act.”' Thus like many other people in India 
the Devangas retain the old social organisation in exogamous 
clans after they have accepted the Hindoo religion. 

The The Dhombs are a Dravidian caste of weavers and 

theh'cians ftienials, who are found in the hill tracts of Vizagapatam. 

They appear to be an offshoot of the Dorns of Bengal.^ 
Some of their clans or septs bear the names of Tiger {bhag), 
Bear (baht), Cobra {nag), Hanuman (the monkey god), 
Tortoise (kochchipo). Frog {bengri), Dog {kukra). Sun {surya). 
Fish (ytiatsya), and Lizard (Jaikonda). It is said that among 
the Dhombs “ monkeys, frogs, and cobras are taboo, and also 
the sunari tree {Ochna squarrosd). The big lizard, cobras, 
frogs and the crabs which are found in the paddy fields and 
Cousin- are usually eaten by jungle people, may not be eaten.” ® A 
Dhomb may claim his first cousin, the daughter of his 
Levirate father’s sister, in marriage. A younger brother usually 
marries the widow of his deceased elder brother.^ 

The The Ganigas or Gandlas are a Telugu caste whose chief 

th'eir ctans Occupation is oil-pressing. They are divided into clans or 
and taboos, septs (gotyas), some of which observe certain taboos. Thus, 
members of two clan.s may not cut the tree Erythroxylon 
nionogyiimiL ; members of two others may not cut Fcronia 
elepkantuni ; and members of another may not cut Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis. Members of certain other clans do not 
cultivate turmeric, sugar-cane, or a kind of millet {Panicum 
miliare). If a young man of this caste dies a bachelor, the 
corpse is married to an arka plant (Calotropis gigantea) and 
is adorned with a wreath of its flowers.^ 

TheGoUas. The Gollas are the great pastoral caste of the Telugu 
exogamous pcople. Their hereditary occupation is tending sheep and 
dans cattle and selling milk, but many of them have now acquired 
lands and are engaged in farming, and some are in Govern- 
ment service." Like many other Telugu castes, the Gollas 
are divided into exogamous clans or septs {intiperu) 


^ E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes oj 
Southern India,, li. l6l sq. 

- E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 173 sq. 
As to the Dorns of Bengal, see below, 
PP- 313 


E. Thurston, op, cit. ii. 176 sq. 

^ E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 177, 178. 
•* E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 266, 267. 
® E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 284. 
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and gotras. Among the 
following : — ' 

Agni, fire. 

Avula^ cows. 

Chinthala, tamarind. 

Chevvula, ears. 

Gundala, stones. 

Gurram, horse. 

Gorrela, sheep. 

Goranila, henna {Lawsonia alba 
Kokala, woman’s cloth. 


former (the intiperu) are the 

I Kalari, dagger, 
i Mugi, dumb. 

' Nakkala, jackal. 

Saddikudu, cold rice or food. 
Sevala, service. 

Ullipoyala, onions. 

Vankayala, brinjal (^Solarium 
melongena). 


Members of the Raghindala {Ftciis religiosa) gotra in the Taboos 
Golla caste are not allowed to use the leaves of the sacred 
fig or peepul tree as plates for their food. Members of the i^otras 
Palavili gotra never construct palavili or small booths inside 
the house for the purpose of worship. Members of the 
Akshathayya gotra are said to avoid rice coloured with 
turmeric or other powder {akshantalu). Members of the 
Kommi, Jammi, and Mushti gotras avoid using the kommi 
tree, the Prosopis spicigera, and the Strychnos Nux-vomica 
respectively.^ The Gollas have adopted the Hindoo religion, 
some of them worshipping Vishnu and others Siva.® 

The Gudalas are a Telugu caste of basket-makers in The 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam. Like so many other Telugu 
castes, the Gudalas are divided into exogamous clans or exogamous 
septs {intiperulu), amongst which are, for example, the Jackal 
{nakka) clan, the Cotton {paththi) clan, and the Setaria 
italica (korra) clan. Another clan takes its name from 
ganti, “ a hole pierced in the lobe of the ear.” In this caste Cousm- 
the custom called nimarikam is observed of marrying a first 
cousin, the daughter of the mother’s brother.'* 

The Haddis are a low class of Oriyas, corresponding to The 
the Telugu Malas and Madigas and to the Tamil Paraiyans.® 

They are divided into many exogamous clans or septs exogamous 
{bamsani). One of these takes its name from the elephant ' 

(Jiathi), and when members of this clan see the foot-prints 
of an elephant they take up .some of the dust from the spot 
and mark their foreheads with it. They also draw the 


* E. Thurston, Castes ami Tribes of * E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 292. 

Southern India, ii. 290. * Fi. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 300, 301. 

* E. Thurston, op. cit. ii. 291. ’ E Thurston, op. cit. ii. 313. 
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Telugu districts, who are held in much respect as substantial, 
steady-going yeomen, and next to the Brahmans are the 
leaders of Hindu Society. In the Salem Manual it is 
stated that ‘ the Reddis are provident. They spend their 
money on the land, but are not parsimonious. They are 
always well dressed, if they can afford it. The gold 
ornaments worn by the women or the men are of the finest 
kind of gold. Their houses are always neat and well built, 
and the Reddis give the idea of good substantial ryots. 
They live chiefly on rdgi (grain ; Eleusine Coracana), and are 
a fine powerful race.’ ” * 

However, these fine, powerful, well-dressed men, these 
gentlemen farmers, these substantial steady-going yeomen, 
these leaders of society with their neat well-built houses 
and jewels of fine gold, nevertheless retain the primitive 
institutions of exogamy and to some extent of totemism. 
So false is the popular notion that these ancient customs are 
practised only by vagrant savages with no house over their 
heads and little or no clothing on their backs. 

Among the e.xogamous clans or septs into which the 
Kapus or Reddis are divided may be mentioned the 
following ; — • 


Avuia, cow. 

Alla, grain. 

Bandi, cart. 
Barrelu, buffaloes. 
Dandu, army. 
Corre, sheep. 
Gudise, hut. 
Guntaka, harrow. 
Kodla, fowl. 


Mekala, goats. 

Kanugala, Pongamia glabra. 
Mungdru, woman’s skirt. 
Ndgali, plough. 

Tangedu, Cassia auriculafa. 
Udumala, Varanus bengalensis. 
Varige, Selaria italica. 

Yeddulu, bulls. 

Yenuga, elephant. 


Further at Conjeeveram, we are told, “ some Panta 
Reddis have true totemistic septs, of which the following are 
examples : — 

“ Magili {^Pandanus fascicularis). Women do not, like 
women of other castes, use the flower-bracts for the purpose 
of adorning themselves. A man has been known to refuse 
to purchase some bamboo mats, because they were tied with 
the fibre of this tree. 

^ E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, iii. 222 s^. 

* E. Thurston, of, cii. in. 230 sg. 
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“ Ippi {Bassia longifolia). The tree, and its products, 
must not be touched. 

“ Mancham (cot). They avoid sleeping on cots. 

Arigala {Pdspalum scrobiculatum). The grain is not 
used as food. 

“ Chintaginjalu (tamarind seeds). The seeds may not 
be touched, or used. 

“ Puccha (citrulliis I’ulgaris ; water melon). The fruit 
may not be eaten.” ^ 

The Komatis are the great trading caste of the Madras tHl 
P residency, and are found in almost ail districts of it. They 
are also to be met with in Mysore, the Bombay Presidency, 

Berar, the Central Provinces, and as far north-west as 
Baroda.'^ Everywhere they speak Telugu and are devoted 
to their mother-tongue, despising the sister language Tamil. 

Indeed we are told that Telugu is the most mellifluous of all 
the Dravidian languages and sounds harmonious even in the 
lips of the vulgar and illiterate. It has been called the 
Italian of the East.® 

The Komatis are a highly organised caste, being divided, TotemMu 
and subdivided into many clans or septs which are strictly 
exogamous and totemic ; in other words, no man may marry amoiig th< 
a woman of the same clan as himself, and all the members 
of a clan revere their totem in the usual way, making no 
secret of their reverence. When the totem is a plant, they 
say that any person who breaks the totemic taboo will be 
punished by being born as an insect for seven generations. 

But it is possible to obtain exemption from the rule. A 
person who wi.shes to eat the forbidden fruit may do so by 
annually performing the funeral ceremonies of the totemic 
ancestor at Gaya, the great Hindoo place of pilgrimage, 
where obsequies for ancestors are celebrated.' 

To enumerate all the totemic clans of the Komatis I'tnv... 
would, we are told, be tedious. The following is a select J’"' '' '' ' 
list of them with their totems ; — ' 


* F. Tluiriton, C’tZ'/ and rrtlfi 
of Scit;k€)')i India, ill. 231. 

“ K. Thurston, of'. <i:. lii. 306. 

K. Thur-'t^n, of id. ni. 307 
citing the opinion of Mr. Henry Moin-'. 

* F. Thurston. CaFie' and I'lte. of 

VOL. II 


Southern indui, m 312, 314. 

F. Tlujrston, <//. 312 a. : 
cump''re \V, Francis, m C'nMi-. rf 
/h'U.i, f^or, \uL XV. Mudra'^. Fart i 
t Mat Ira-, 1002) p. IL2. A- to the 
Kojiiati- ar.tl their exop^anmu- c an- in 
see Fdow. jip. 273 sq. 

R 
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I. Clams with Plant Totems 


Cl.ins 


Plant Totems. 


IVIunikula 
Amalaki or Usiri 
Anupa or Anupala . 

Tiilasi or Tulashishta 
Chinta. Chintya, or Vara- ) 
chinta ) 

\’akkala .... 
Puchcha .... 
Padma-sista 

Kamala .... 
Aranta .... 
Thotakula 
Uthakula 

Mandu .... 
Dikshama 

Venkola .... 
Sauna .... 


agiiii {Setba/na grandiflorii). 
amalaki or usiri {Phyllanthus Emblica). 
anupala (Dolichos Lablab). 
tulasi (Ocimum sancttcm). 

chinta ( Tatnarindus indica). 

vakkalu (Arcca Catcchii). 

puchcha I Citrullus Colocynthis). 

padma i.red lotus). 

kama 'am (white lotus). 

ara/i (Musa sapicntum : plantain). 

thotakura {A?narantus, sp.). 

uththareni {Achyranthes aspera). 

mdmadikdya {Mangifera indica). 

drdkshapandu (grapes). 

vankdya {Solanum Melongcna : brinjal). 

sdmanthi {Chrysanthemum indicum). 


II. Clans with .A.ntmal Tote.ms 


Clans 


.-Vnimal Totems 


Gosila, Sathya Gosila, and Uthama Gosila . 

cow- 

Asthi .... 



elephant 

Enupa .... 



buffalo 

Ghonta .... 



horse 

Ananta .... 



cobra 

Bhramada or Brahmara 



bee 


III. Cl-Ans with Heavenly Bodies .as Totems 


Clans. Heaienly Bodies. 


Arka or Surya ...... sun 

Chandra, Chandra Sishta, Suchandra, or| ; 
Vannavamsain j . 
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We have seen that a Komati can claim his first cousin, Cousm 
the daughter of his mother’s brother, in marriage by virtue ' 

of the custom called mcnarikam} 

The Koravas or Yerukalas, as they are also called, are rhc 
a tribe of vagabonds, thieves, quack doctors, and fortune- Yenikai^‘°' 
tellers, who are scattered throughout the length and breadth ^"<1 their 
of India. When railways spread over the country, these dafis ' ' ^ 
gentry travelled on them with enthusiasm, partly for the 
purpose of robbing passengers in their sleep, partly in order 
to escape expeditiously from places which they had made 
too hot to hold them. They speak a gibberish compounded 
out of Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese.’ The Koravas are 
divided into exogamous clans or septs, of which the following, 
given by Uppu Yerukalas, may be taken as examples 


Ddsnn, Vaishnavite mendicant. 
Sukka, .star. 

Kiiwpd, bush of thorns. 

Ainila, cows. 

Thoka, tail. 

Kdnaga [Pongivnia glabm'). 
Bandi, cart. 

Gajjala, small bell. 


j Mogili {Panda/ius fisciiu/dn's). 
I L'yvd/a, swing. 

Riigd/a, nigi grain. 

I Piila. flowers, 
j Kcitdri, dagger. 

I Aiitbi'jiihi, lotus. 

' Saniudrdhj, sea. 

' V'enkatagiri, a town. 


Amongst the Koravas or Yerukalas, we are informed, Totemi.sm 
“ totemism of some kind evidently exists, but it is rather odd Korwas^or 
that it has not always any apparent connection with the sept Vtrukaias. . 
or house name. Thus, the totem of persons of the Koneti 
sept is horse-gram [kollu in Tamil), which they hold in 
veneration, and will not touch, eat, or use in any way. The 
totem of the Samudrala sept is the conch shell, which 
likewise will not be used by those of the sept in any manner. 

It may be noted that persons of the Rameswari sept will not 
eat tortoises, while those of the Koneti sept are in some 
manner obliged to do so on certain occasions ” * 

Among the Koravas or Yerukalas a custom prevails 
“ by which the first two daughters of a family may be 


^ E. Thut^iffn, Cabtfi and Trihrs oj 
Southern India^ iii. 3 1 4. See above, 
pp. 225 sq. 

^ E. Tluirston. op. <.it. iii- 43S sqq- 
A.** to thebe blacklegs, ^ee also I. Shf)rtl, 
M.D., “On the Wild fnlves of 


Southern India," '[') ansaetton • of the 
Ethnoh qira' Soiiety of London^ Ne^^ 
Series, vii. 11869) PP- l^6-iS8. 

^ K. Thurston, op, oit. iii. 452. 

^ E. Ihurs'on, op, in. 453, 

quoting Mr. Fawcett. 
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Hills 


claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for his sons. The 
' value of a wife is fixed at twenty pagodas. The maternal 
uncle’s right to the first two daughters is valued at eight out 
of twenty pagodas, and is carried out thus : — If he urges his 
preferential claim, and marries his own sons to his nieces, he 
pays for each only twelve pagodas ; and, similarly, if he, 
from not having sons, or any other cause, forego his claim, 
he receives eight pagodas of the twenty paid to the girl’s 
parents by anybody else who may marry them.” ^ Among 
the Yerukalas of the Vizagapatam district a man may marry 
either the daughter of his father’s sister or the daughter of 
his mother’s brother.’ 

The Kurubas are a caste of petty landowners, shepherds, 
weavers, cultivators, and stone-masons. Their complexion 
varies from very dark to light brown. It is a disputed 
question whether the civilised Kurubas of the plains and 
open country are related or not to the wild uncouth 
Kurumbas, a primitive folk, squat and broad-nosed, who 
dwell in the feverish recesses of the jungle and on the lower 
slopes of the Neilgherry Hills.^ These Kurumbas are much 
dreaded as sorcerers by their neighbours, and their name is 
popularly derived from the Tamil word kuruniba, “ wicked- 
ness.” However, the Badagas of the Neilgherry Hills 
employ them in the capacity of priests who officiate at the 
various seasons of the agricultural year. Every Badaga 
village has its own Kurumba priest. At the ploughing 
season he comes up from his sweltering valley to the breezy 
hills and ploughs the first furrow ; at the sowing season he 
sows the first handful of grain ; and at harvest he reaps the 
first sheaf with the sickle. For these services he receives 
his dues or a proportion of the ripe grain at the harvest 
home. And if the standing crop should be attacked by 
insects, which threaten to blight it, up comes the swarthy 
Kurumba priest again, and lowing like a calf is supposed 
thereby to kill the vermin.^ Mr. Edgar Thurston was told 

* J. Shortt. M,D., *‘On the Wild '• E. Thurston, c>/'. cit. iv. 134 ^qq.-, 
Tribes uf Southern India, ’ J'ransailioni 155 sqq. 

of the Ethiio’.c^icat Sofir'ty 0/ London, * Captain Uenr>’ Harknes.-, ./ De- 

New Senes, vn. (lSo9)pj>. 187 sq. scri/'tion of a Si)v^iilar Abon^^mal KaiC 

E. Thurston, Castes and 'J ribes inhabititvet the Summit of the A\i!fierry 
of Southern India, iii. 4S4. /////t (London, 1832). pp. 56 </., 83 
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that among the Kurumbas of the Neilgherries it is the 
custom for several brothers to take one wife in common, and 
that they do not object to their women being open to others 
also. There is said to be no marriage rite. A man and 
woman will mate together and live as husband and wife.* 

Whether related to the Kurumbas or not, the Kurubas Exoganiou" 
are divided into clans {gU7Hpus), and these again are sub- 
divided into exogamous subclans or septs (gotras), which are Kurubas. 
said to be mostly of totemic origin and to retain their 
totemic character to this day. “ The Arisana gotram is 
particularly worthy of notice. The name means saffron 
(turmeric), and this was originally taboo ; but, as this caused 
inconvenience, the korra grain has been substituted, although 
the old name of the sept was retained.” ‘ The names of 
sixty-six of these exogamous and totemic subclans or septs 
have been recorded. Among them are Elephant, Snake, 

Scorpion, Buffalo, Tortoise, Black Ant, Dog, Goat, Ebony, 

Prosopis Spia'gt'ra, Basella rubra, Feronia elephantuin. Hibiscus 
escukntus, Cummin, Bengal Gram, Jessamine, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Millet {PanicuDi uiiliare). Pepper, Milk, Clarified Butter, 

Fire, Sun, IMoon, Ocean, Silver, Gold, Bell-metal, Pearl, Conch- 
shell, Earth-salt, Flint, Ant-hill, Bangle, Ring, Gold Ring, 

Metal Toe-ring, Lace, Blanket, Cup, Drum, Pick-a.xe, Loom, 

Bamboo Tube, Cart, Booth, Hut, Devil, Headman, and 
Mohammadan.® Among the Kurubas of North Arcot the 
consent of the maternal uncle is necessary to a marriage, 
and at the wedding he leads the bride to the nuptial booth. 

A Kuruba may marry two sisters, either on the death of Mam.ig- 
one of them, or if the first wife is barren or suffers from an “j.'*!,-!,"" 
incurable disease.* 

The Madigas are the great leather-working caste of the rii,- 
Telugu country, corresponding to the Chakkiliyans of the 
Tamil area. They live in hamlets at a distance from the - i-u uf 
villages of other people, by whom they are greatly despised.'*'"'''^ 

A/.. 87. 100 iiittP, 130 ; I'. Met/. ^ K. Tiiur'lon, Ca trs and Trih.-' of 

/'/io Tnl;s mhahibni^ \tiffU7-ry SoiH-hiii iv. 169. 


flili\ Secomi 

K'htinn (M.ing.iloie, 

- K. Thur-.i.on. c/. iit. 

iv. 14 1, 

1804), pp. 1 15 

sqq. ; [. W. l^reck'^, 

tjuotmg ^Ir. H. A. .Stuart. 


All Act cunt of 

the FiifrAUze JiiU 

K. Thurston, of iit iv 

141 V- 

ana MonHDu'uts 

if the Niitvqira ( L< >n- 

* E. TfiuD'ton, of It. 

IV. 147, 

loU, 1873I, pp. 

53 '/■ 

quoting Mr Stuart. 
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When an ox or a buffalo dies, the Aladigas gather round 
it like vultures, strip off the skin and tan it, and batten on 
the loathsome carrion. Their habits are squalid in the 
extreme and the stench of their hamlets is revolting. They 
practise various forms of fervent but misguided piety, lying 
on beds of thorns, distending the mouth with a mass of 
mud as large as a cricket-ball, bunging up their eyes with 
the same stuff, and so forth, thereby rendering themselves 
perhaps well-pleasing to their gods but highly disgusting to 
all sensible and cleanly men. An unmarried, but not 
necessarily chaste, woman of the caste personifies the favourite 
goddess Matangi, whose name she bears and of whom she is 
supposed to be an incarnation. Drunk with toddy and 
enthusiasm, decked with leaves of the margosa tree (3/eI/a 
Azadirachtd), her face reddened with turmeric, this female 
incarnation of the deity dances frantically, abuses her adorers 
in foul language, and bespatters them with her spittle, which 
is believed to purge them from all uncleanness of body and 
soul. Even high-class Reddis, purse-proud Komatis, and 
pious Brahmans receive the filthy eructations of this tipsy 
maniac with joy and gratitude as outpourings of the divine 
spirit.^ When an epidemic is raging, the Madigas behead a 
buffalo before the image of their village goddess Uramma, 
and a man carries the blood-reeking head in procession on 
his own head round the village, his neck swathed in a new 
cloth which has been soaked in the buffalo’s blood. This is 
supposed to draw a cordon round the dwellings and to 
prevent the irruption of evil spirits. The villagers subscribe 
to defray the expense of the procession. If any man refuses 
to pay, the bloody head is not carried round his house, and 
the freethinker or niggard is left to the tender mercies of 
the devils. The office of bearer of the head is an ill-omened 
and dangerous one ; for huge demons perch on the tops of 
tall trees ready to swoop down on him and carry him and 
his bleeding burden away. To guard against this catastrophe 
ropes are tied to his body and arms, and men hang on like 
grim death to the ends of them. Moreover, they slice 
lemons and throw the slices in the air, that the devils may 

^ E, Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India^ iv. 292 295-305* 

30S-310. 
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pounce on them instead of on the man. Yet with all these 
precautions, it is not easy to persuade a Madiga to walk 
about a plague-stricken village with a bloody buffalo’s head 
on his own head and a bloody muffler round his neck.' 

These things are not totemism ; but it is perhaps worth 'r<3teini''ni 
while to mention them by way of reminding the reader of a ‘’T’’ 
truth which he should constantly bear in mind. Even relii^ion ef 
among tribes who practise it most scrupulously totemism 
does not exhaust or satisfy man’s religious instincts. On pr.iajso it 
the contrary it commonly plays only a subordinate part in 
the religion or superstition of a people. The fear of the 
dead, the awe of the great powers of nature, the reverence i.ortamr 
for the gods, may all contribute in various and often far 
greater proportions to the complex system of religious creed 
and ritual. It is the more needful to lay stress on this 
because in considering totemism by itself, as we do in this 
work, we are apt to see it out of perspective, in other words, 
to exaggerate its importance in comparison with that of 
many other factors which, because they are not mentioned, 
are apt to be forgotten. 

The Madigas are divided into a number of endogamous i \ot,Mnuni' 
sections, and these sections are in turn subdivided into many 
exogamous clans or septs, which take their names from the M'dip,' 
buffalo, cow, donkey, frog, scorpion, locust, tamarind, jessa- 
mine, Eleusine Coracana, silver, cowry shells, winnowing- 
basket, thread, knife, broom, and other objects." 

The Malas are another low caste of Southern India. rht-M,d.i> 
They are described as the Pariahs of the Telugu country ; 'j.’.'ijj',,, 
they may not enter the temples nor u.se the ordinary village c.ist/ 
wells. No love is lost between them and the Madigas. 

The two sets of ragamuffins squabble with each other about 
social precedence. The Madigas blackguard the Malas in 
foul language, and the Malas despise the Madigas for 
devouring carrion, and will not drink water out of the same 
well. The chief occupation of the Malas are weaving and 
working as farm labourers ; a few till their own lands." 


^ E. Thurston, Car/fs ami Trih'^ of Southtrr. /u-ua. iv. 31S Si/. 

SoutnofH fndia, iv. 313 sj., quoting 

Bishop Whitehead. •’ E. Thurst- .n, (7r. i r. iv 204 -7. 

- E Thurston, Ca-f:> ami Tube: of 329 , 35 *^- 
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KAogamou= They are divided into many exogamous clans or septs 
th^Malis named after many things, such as the cow, horse, snake, cat, 
snails, crow, gnat, ginger, tamarind, jessamine. Ficus boigal- 
CHsis, Acacia arabica, Glycosuiis pentaphylla, tobacco, milk, 
ant-hill, stone, horn, wind, ocean, ear, cart, sack, loom, 
hammer, spear, drum, dolls, washerman, good conduct, and 
sneezing.^ 

I iic The IMaravars or Maravans are a Dravidian tribe in the 

or Marl- extreme south of India. They are found chiefly in Madura 
'.rns, ,■ and Tinnevelly, where they occupy the districts bordering on 
trihl of " the coast from Cape Comorin northward. In the old days 
i.TuitA- ami they were a fierce and turbulent race, famous for their 
Iuh,t5 ' military prowess. Their subjugation gave the British much 
trouble at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Once marauders, they are now to 
some extent peaceful tillers of the ground, but in the 
Tinnevelly district they furnish nearly all the village police 
and likewise the thieves and robbers, often indeed combining 
the professions of thieving and catching thieves. But their 
natural bent is rather for committing than for detecting and 
punishing crime. In his double capacity of constable and 
robber, the Maravan is a power in the land. He levies 
blackmail according to a regular system, and in cattle-lifting 
he has no equal throughout the Presidency of Madras." The 
Kondayamkottai Maravars or Maravans of Tinnevelly are 
perhaps the purest bred of this race of freebooters and the 
least affected by modern civilisation. They are very dark, 
strong, well-built men, and being fearless, active, and 
energetic they are the terror of their peaceful neighbours. 
Though every man’s hand is against them, they hold their 
own ; even the British Government has failed to repress 
them.^ 

EMsjaiiioiis The Kondayamkottai Maravans are divided into six 
exogamous clans or branches, as they call them. Each 
Komia- clan Or branch {kothii) is named after a plant, and is sub- 

Maravan- divided into three subclans {khilais'). Descent is in the 

^ E. Thur^lun, and Tribes of ■’ F. Fawcett, “The Kon<iayam- 

Scufhcrn India, iv. 347 sq. kottai Maravars. a Dravidian Tribe of 

Tinnevelly, >Southern India," Journal 
- Edgar Thur’.ton, <1/. cit. v. 22 jy., of the AnthrotolF^nat InAitiitt, xxxiii. 
27 D903) P- 5 ^‘ 
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female line ; in other words, children belong to the clan of 
their mother, not to that of their father. While no man 
may marry a woman of his own clan, he is not free to marry 
a woman of any of the other clans without restriction. 
For example, a man of the Betel Vine clan may marry a 
woman of the Coco-nut clan, but not a woman of the 
Areca Nut clan nor of the Date clan. But the restrictions 
on marriage, beyond the rule of clan exogamy, are not fully 
known. The following is a list of the clans with their 
subclans : — ’ 



Clans [Kothu], 

Knglish Equivalent. j 

Siihclan*; ( Khihu ) 



i 

1 / 'iraim/dithaiiginan 

r 

Milaku 

pepper vine 

j Sctlhar 

1 Semanda 

1 Ai^astyar 


Vcttth' 

. Iretel \ me ' - 

' Manii'tdu 
[ vl lakkiya Pnndiyan 




j 1 'iiniytin 


Tht'nnani!; 

‘ coco-nut 

I’il/ir,’,!/! 

( Xalai'z'cndar 

1 Kehiiimhhi 


Komukham 

.arec.t nut -j 

A n Ini Iran 
\ Gaittanian 

j 

I c hang 

dates -j 

' 1 

[ Saditchi 

Sangaran 

PuhtpiUai 

'Akhili 


Pana/ig 

jtalmyra -j 

Li'khaiiuirti 



J<tmlditn'ar 


Among the Kondayamkottai Maravars first cousins, the 1 ..u.ii, 
children of two brothers, may not marry each other ; but first 
cousins, the children of a brother and a sister respectively, .M.ir.Tvir- 
may and should marry each other. .A man often marries a 
wife of his father’s subclan {kJiiLii) ; indeed there seems to 
be an idea that he ought to do ,so.‘ A widow may marr\- ih.- 
her deceased husband's elder brother, but not his younger ‘ ''' 

/ ^ I- F.iwrctl, m [oK'Ual of ( I.iwoctt, in Jcii-Na! .f thr 

Anthiopo'o^ical ffOOj) An*h/ a In .\\xui. 11003) 

j). 01 : L. 1 hur>lon, d/ li. v 33 {>. 62. 
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brother. Property devolves through males. Daughters 
cannot inherit.^ 

The Medaras are workers in bamboo in the Telugu, 
Canarese, Oriya, and Tamil countries. They are divided 
into gotras and exogamous clans or septs, some of which are 
named after animals, plants, and other objects, such as the 
tiger, snake, civet cat, Bengal gram, Sesbania grandifiora, 
Butea frondosa, ant hill, and a new pot. All the Medaras 
formerly worshipped Siva, but now many of them worship 
Vishnu also. Amongst them a man most commonly marries 
his first cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother ; less 
frequently he marries his first cousin, the daughter of his 
father’s sister. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
regarded with special favour. A man often marries two 
living sisters, if one of them is diseased.' 

The Mogers are Tulu-speaking fishermen of the South 
Canara district. Like other Tulu castes, they are divided 
into exogamous clans or septs {balls'), some of which bear 
the names of Anc (elephant), Bali (a fish). Diva (god), Dyava 
(tortoise), Hoiuie {Pterocarpus Marsupiion), Shetii (a fish), and 
Tolana (wolf).® 

The IMuka Doras are a Telugu-speaking caste, who are 
traditionally regarded as one of the primitive hill tribes. 
Nowadays they are farmers and itinerant huckster.s, and may 
be seen travelling about the country with pack bullocks at 
the time of the rice harvest. They are divided into two 
sections, one of which worships the sun and the other the 
cobra. Each section is further subdivided into exogamous 
clans or septs {intiperulu), the names of which, so far as they 
are recorded, are taken from trees or plants, namely, the 
vemii or nim tree {Melia AzadiracJitd), chikkudi {Dolichos 
Lablab), velanga {Feronia elephantuni), and kdkara {Jlomordica 
Charantid). A man ought to marry his first cousin, the 
daughter of his mother’s brother ; and that uncle, the father 
of the bride, officiates at the wedding.^ 

The Mutrachas are a low Telugu caste, who are most 


' F. Fawcett, in Jou 7 '?ial of the Southern India,, v. 52, 54 u/. 

A, .thropohgcal Institute, xxxiii. (’1903) 3 ^ Thurston, op. ezt. v. 65. 6 q. 

.65. 

- E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of ■* K. Thurston, op. cii. v 103 sq. 
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numerous in the Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, and North The 
Arcot districts. They engage in various occupations as 
hunters, fishers, palanquin bearers, and village watchmen. L-xd^amou? 
They are divided into exogamous clans or septs (intipcruld), 
which are named after the cow, the tiger, the jackal, doves, 
the fly, the Ficus beugalensis^ a house, a garden, a swing, a 
dagger, an iron measure for grain, a watchman, and so 
forth.' 

The Padma Sale are a Telugu-speaking caste of weavers, rhe 
who are scattered all over the Madras Presidency. Like Vue'lnd 
other Telugu castes they are divided into exogamous clans their e\o 
or septs {intiperus'), some of which take their names from the 
gazelle, the horse, the scorpion, the crane, the mango, the 
indigo plant, tamarind seeds, Lausonia alba, Cassia auriculata, 

Acacia arabica, cotton, ant-hill, beard, ditch, pots, and so on." 

They profess the religion of Vishnu, but some of them 
worship Siva. The deity of the caste is Bhavana Rishi, to 
whom, in some places, a special temple is dedicated. Every Wor.-iup of 
year a festival is held in honour of this divinity, and during 
its continuance the god and goddess are represented by two 
decorated pots placed on the model of a tiger, to which on 
the last day of the festival great quantities of rice and 
vegetables are offered. Members of the caste revere tigers 
and believe that the beasts will not molest them.® 

^ 3. Exogamy and the Classificatory System among the 
Todas 

The Todas are a small tribe, now less than a thousand [in- i.>dai. 
in number, who inhabit the lofty and isolated tableland of 
the Neilgherry Hills. They are a purely pastoral people of th. 
devoting them.selves to the care of their herds of buffaloes thon 
and despising agriculture and nearly all manual labour as o'''.?"' -i"'! 

, , ^ . i. • ^1 ♦ • • 1 m ‘ ' altinilirs 

beneath their dignity. 1 heir origin and athnities are„nkn<^wn 
unknown ; little more than vague cofijecture has been 
advanced to connect them with any other race of Southern 
India. They are a tall, well-built, athletic people, with a 

* E. Thurston, Castt's and Tubes of 449 ' 45 *- 
Southern hviia, v. 127 IJO. ’ E. Thurston, op. tit. v. 44S. 440 

- E. Thurston, op. cit. v. 44S, 45 1. 
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rich brown complexion, a profusion of jet black hair, a large, 
full, speaking eye, a Roman nose, and fine teeth. The men 
are strong and very agile, with hairy bodies and thick beards. 
Their countenances are open and expressive ; their bearing 
bold and free ; their manners grave and dignified ; their 
disposition very cheerful and friendly. In intelligence they 
are said to be not inferior to any average body of educated 
Europeans. In temperament they are most pacific, never 
engaging in warfare and not even possessing weapons, 
e.xcept bows and arrows and clubs, which they use only for 
purposes of ceremony. Yet they are a proud race and hold 
their heads high above all their neighbours.’ The country 
which they inhabit has by its isolation sheltered them from 
the inroads of more turbulent and warlike peoples and has 
allowed them to lead their quiet dream-like lives in all the 
The Lind of silence and rural simplicity of an Indian Arcadia. For the 
theTori.i^ tableland which is their home stands six or seven thousand 
feet above the sea and falls away abruptly or even 
precipitously on every side to the hot plains beneath. Its 
steep sides, where they approach the lowlands, are clothed 
with dense, almost impenetrable jungle, a hotbed of fever, 
in which the traveller sleeps at his peril. Above this 
pestilential belt, still ascending, he comes to grassy slopes 
and forests like those of temperate climates, and when he has 
reached the summit he finds himself in a cool breezy upland, 
a land of green rolling downs and rounded hills, the turf gay 
with wild flowers and interspersed with rich woods, deep in 
ferns and moss, where the crimson splendour of the 
rhododendron vies with the snowy purity of the white 
camelia, while the woodland glades and lonely green valleys 
are gladdened by purling brooks, their banks mantled thick 
with dog-roses and jessamine. After meandering through 
these beautiful glens the .streams either lose themselves in 
sedgy morasses in the hollows of the hills, or finding their 
way to the brink of the tableland they tumble over the edge 
in roaring cataracts and clouds of glittering spray to swell 

^ Captain Henry Harkne-^s, A De- \V. E, Marshall, 'I'yavei:, amon^'t t/u' 
nfiiAH of a Sin:;ii!ay Aboriginal Kate Tiv/ti, (Ltmdon, iS73i, pp. 45, 58; 
inhahitm:^ the .Summit of the Neit- W. FI. R. Rivers, fhe Jodas (London, 
e^herry Hi’.l-' (Lund.-n, 18321, pp. 6 1906), pjR iS •// , 5S6, 693 ^qq. 

^qq.y 12 :qq., 1 6 sqq : Ideut. -Colonel 
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the rivers that sweep round the base of the mountains 
thousands of feet below. But in all this lovely land it is the Pn.s[.i-Lt 
prospect from the sharp edge of the tableland which travellers ,*f the 
dwell upon with the most rapturous delight. The scene is t.ibki.md 
perhaps most impressive early in the day, when the white 
sea of morning clouds at the feet of the spectator gradually 
opens up and rolls away like a curtain with the growing 
heat of the sun, revealing in its gaps now a vast crimson 
plain veined with dark lines of wood, now a long rocky 
ridge gleaming like fire in the sunlight, till a purple cloud- 
shadow blots it out and a fresh line of crags and ravines 
starts into view beyond. Jagged peaks hung with woods 
frame the nearer landscape and in the distance faint blue 
mountains melt like dreams into the azure of the sky. 

Under the shifting lights and shadows of the morning sun 
struggling with mist and cloud the scene is a phantasmagoria, 
a perfect dissolving view, all the colours glowing with gem- 
like radiance in the intense tropical sunshine and the keen 
thin mountain air.‘ 

In this happy and peaceful land, remote from the The 
turbulence of the busy world, enjoying an equable, temperate, thp 'i'jd”! 
and highly salubrious climate within a few degrees of the 
equator, the Todas live in little villages dotted about the 
grassy hills and valleys where their herds of buffaloes crop 
the herbage. Generally a village nestles in a beautiful 
wooded hollow near a running stream. It is composed of a 
few huts surrounded by a wall with two or three narrow 
openings in it wide enough to admit a man but not a 
buffalo. The huts are of a peculiar construction. Imagine 
a great barrel split lengthwise and half of it set lengthwise 
with the cut edges resting on the ground, and you will get a 
fair idea of a Toda hut. The half-barrel forms the rounded 
thatched roof and long rounded sides of the dwelling, and 
juts for some feet, like the eaves of (jur houses, beyond the 
short upright wall that closes the end of the barrel in which 
is the door. Near the village is commonly a dairy with a 

' n. Harkne-,, ./ />. - the I'cda^, pp. 52-57 ; J \V. 

1 ptioii o! a Si}i.^UuT.y Ah^^n'inal llrcek-. .In rt Int /'inniti:. 

inhal'ittn.. the Siimmt.'t o! th,. .V./'- Ti i' ■ and .Mriinnu n' ~ c: Xi la..! • : 

pp. r -6, 4 60 /..151 p. : iSjjb TP 2 / ; H. 

Licar, -C(jir)ncl W. IP Mar-M.ili, O-ZT'-n R. / >u /, ta , [>p. 4 ; 7. 
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pen for the buffaloes at night and a smaller pen for the 
calves.^ 

The d.iiiy The daily life of the Toda men is spent chiefly in 
Tod™ ''' tending the buffaloes and in doing the work of the dairy. 

The milking of the cows and the churning of the butter fall 
mainly to the younger men and boys, though the elder men 
also bear a hand in these honourable labours. Women are 
entirely excluded from the work of the dairy ; they may 
Tht sacred neither milk the cows nor churn the butter. Besides the 
sacred'^^ commou buffalocs there are sacred buffaloes with their own 
dairies sacred dairies, where the sacred milk is churned by sacred 
dair\mer^ dairymen. These hallowed dairies are the temples and the 
holy dairymen are the priests, almost the gods, of the 
simple pastoral folk. The dairyman leads a dedicated life 
Ruiesofiife aloof from the vulgar herd. His walk and conversation are 
bvTsa^cred regulated by stringent rules. If he is married he must leave 
dairyman his wife and not go near her or visit his home during the 
term of his incumbency, however many years it may last. 
No person may so much as touch him without reducing his 
holiness to the level of a common man. He may not cross 
a river by a bridge but must wade through the water at the 
ford, and only certain fords may be used by him. If a 
death occurs in the clan he may not attend the funeral 
unless he resigns his sacred office. However, there are 
different degrees of sanctity among the sacred dairymen. 
Some are diviner than others and have to submit in virtue 
of their superior divinity to a severer code of burdensome 
The Toda restrictions. In short, the greater part of the religious ritual 
the^airy ^ of the Todas tums upon what seem to us the commonplace 
operations of milking cows and churning butter. These are 
the things which absorb most of the life and thoughts of this 
bucolic folk. To their simple minds the most sacred things 
in the wide world are the bells which they hang upon the 
necks of their buffaloes. These priceless treasures they guard 
with religious care in the holy dairies and daily feed them 
with curds and milk." 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, The 'Todas, pp. 131, 144 sqq., 424 ^qq.^, 566 sq., etc. ; 
23 sqq. Captain H. Harkness, Description of 

^ W. U. R. Rivers, op. cit. pp. a Stnpiilar Aboriginal Race inhabiting 
31, 38 sqq., 49 sqq., 56 sqq., 61 sqq., the Summit of the Neilghcrry Hills, 
66 sqq., 71 sqq., 83 sqq., 98 sqq., pp. II sqq., 62 sqq.-, F. Metz, The 
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The Todas have the institution of exogamy without the Endo- 
institution of totemism. The whole tribe is divided into and °,\o- 
tvvo endogamous groups, the Tartharol and the Teivaliol. sjamous 
Regular marriage is not allowed between these groups, thnTrda' 
though irregular unions are permitted : a Tarthar man must 
marry a Tarthar woman, and a Teivali man a Teivali woman. 

Each of these primary divisions is subdivided into a number 
of exogamous clans ; no man or woman may marry a 
woman of his or her own clan, but must marry into another 
clan. But while marriage is prohibited between members 
of the same clan, it would seem that sexual intercourse is not 
prohibited and indeed commonly takes place between them. 

In a certain religious ceremony preliminaiy' to the entrance 
of a dairyman of the highest class into his sacred office a 
special part has to be taken by a woman who possesses the 
qualification of never having had carnal intercourse with a 
man of her own clan, and it is said to be far from easy to find 
such a woman.' Descent is reckoned in the male line ; in 
other words, children belong to the clan of their father, not to 
the clan of their mother. The clan system is territorial, not 
totemic ; each clan owns a number of villages and takes its 
name from the chief of them. Generally the villages 
belonging to a clan are situated in the same part of the 
hills, but a clan often possesses outlying villages at a con- 
siderable distance from the chief group. These villages are 
not all occupied at the same time. The people move about 
from one to another as the seasons change or the pastures in 
the neighbourhood begin to fail.^ A man’s proper wife, the 


Trihe'i thf Xeih^IiTrry Hills, 

pp. 17, 19 ; Lieut. -Colonel W. V.. 

^^a^sha^, I'raz'cls amoH^'^r the Toda<. 
pp. 12S j././., 135 >7,/. 14 1 i.//., 146 
^53 5 J- 

Account of t It f /'nniitiz-A V'li'v: jnd 
Monuments of the X:lao,int>, ]*p S .y., 
13 y., 16. '1 he <Liu)man of the hii^hest 
and mo>t b.icre<l oiade I)e.ir> ihe title 
of pahl or pa'al. The ceremonies of 
his ordination are elaborate, and it is 
on him that the restriction'* mentioned 
in the text are sjiecialiy obligatoiy. To 
the rule of celibacy observed by this 
sacred dairyman {palol) there L a 
remarkable exception. If he has held 


ijfhce for eighteen years vs ithout a break, 
he must have intercour'.e with a girl or 
\oung ssumariofthe Tartharol division. 
They meet in a vsuod by flay, the girl 
being a'iorrie'i in ail her finerv ; and 
alter the meeting ’he flauyman mu.''t 
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woman whom he ought to marry, is his first cousin, the 
daughter of his mother’s brother or of his father’s sister. 
But he is forbidden to marry his other first cousins, the 
daughters of his father’s brothers or of his mother’s sisters. 
These latter cousins he includes under the general term 
puliol, which he applies to all the relatives with whom by the 
custom of the tribe he is prohibited from contracting 
marriage.* 

The Todas have a completely organised and definite 
system of polyandry, and in the vast majority of polyandrous 
marriages the husbands are own brothers. Indeed, when a 
woman marries, it is understood that she becomes the wife 
of his brothers at the same time. If the husband is a boy 
and his wife a girl, any brother born after the marriage will 
in like manner be deemed to share in his older brother’s 
marital rights. When the joint husbands are not own 
brothers, they may either live with the wife in one family, 
or they may dwell in different villages. In the latter case 
the usual custom is for the wife to reside with each husband 
in turn for a month ; but there is no hard and fast rule in 
the matter. When the joint husbands are own brothers 
they live together in amity ; in such a family quarrels are 
said to be unknown. The Todas scout as ridiculous the 
idea that there should ever be disputes or jealousies between 
the brother-husbands. When a child is born in a family of 
this sort, all the brothers are equally regarded as its fathers ; 
though if a man be asked the name of his father, he will 
generally' mention one man of the group, probably the most 
prominent or important of them. But if they should be all 
dead but one, he will always call that one his father.' W'hen 
the joint husbands are not brothers, they arrange among 
themselves who is to be the putative father of each child as 
it is born,® and the chosen one accepts the responsibility by 
performing a certain ceremony called piirsutpinn, “ bow (and 
arrow) we touch,” because it consists in the husband formally 
presenting his wife with a little imitation bow and arrow. 
The ceremony takes place about the seventh month of the 

^ W. 11 , R. Rivers, Tkc TodaSy pp. - W. H. R. Rivers. The Toda^, pp. 


502, 509, 512. 


Ats to tlietye cousiii- 


51 iS. 


marriages see above, p. 227. 


* W. ii. R. Rheis, 0/'. lit. p. 517. 
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woman’s pregnancy and begins on the evening before the 
day of the new moon. Husband and wife repair to a wood, 
where he cuts a niche in a tree and places a lighted lamp in 
the niche. The two then search the wood till they find the 
wood called puv {Sophora glaiica) and the grass called nark 
{Andropogon schoenanthus'). A bow is made from the wood 
by stripping off the bark and stretching it across the bent 
stick so as to form the bowstring. The grass is fitted to the 
little bow to stand for an arrow. Husband and wife then 
return to the tree. The relatives of the pair also gather at 
the spot and the husband and wife salute them in the formal 
Toda fashion by bowing and raising the feet of the honoured 
persons to their foreheads. The wife then sits down under 
the tree in front of the lamp, which glimmers in the gloam- 
ing or the dark from its niche, on a level with her eyes as 
she is seated on the ground. The husband ne.xt gives her 
the bow and arrow, and she asks him what they are called. 

He mentions the name of the bow and arrow, which differs 
for each clan. Question and answer are repeated thrice. 

On receiving the bow and arrow the woman raises them to 
her forehead, and then holding them in her right hand she 
gazes steadily at the burning lamp for an hour or until the 
light flickers and goes out. The man afterwards lights a 
fire under the tree and cooks jaggery and rice in a new pot. 

When the food is ready, husband and wife partake of it 
together. Meantime, while he has been cooking, the wife 
has tied up certain foods in a bundle and deposited it under 
the tree. Afterwards the relatives return from the village 
and all pass the night in the wood, the relatives keeping a 
little way off from the married pair. When the day breaks, 
the day of the new moon, they all return to the village to 
feast.^ 

This remarkable ceremony is always performed in orr)nthc 
about the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy, 
whether her husbands are brothers or not. It only takes o ri mony 
place at a subsequent pregnancy when the family wish for th^bucia! 

^ \V. H. R. Rivers, The pp. Rivers dt)es not tell us what i«: finally 

319-321. Compare Mr. Mel/.R briefer done with the bow and atrow. Mr. 
account of the ceremony as reportecl by Metz says that the wife deposits them 
Lieut. -Colonel \V. K. iNIarshall, T}a~'€ls at the foot of the tree. 
awoH^'Tt the Todas^ pp. 214 
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any reason to alter the fatherhood of the children. When 
the joint husbands are brothers, it is the eldest brother who 
eives the little bow and arrow. The fatherhood of the 
child, or rather the social recognition of it, depends entirely 
on the performance of this ceremony, so much so that he who 
gives the bow and arrow is counted the father of the child 
even if he be known to have had no former connection with 
the woman ; and on the other hand if no living man has 
performed the ceremony, the child will be fathered on a dead 
man. An indelible disgrace attaches to a child for whom 
the ceremony has not been performed.^ With regard to the 
meaning of these curious observances Dr. Rivers remarks 
that since they are only observed at a woman’s first pregnancy, 
or when it is desired to change the fatherhood of a child, “ it 
seems clear that they closely resemble marriage ceremonies. 
They would seem to be either marriage ceremonies which 
have been postponed till shortly before the birth of the first 
child, or, what is more probable, pregnancy ceremonies re- 
sembling those customary in India, which have acquired 
social significance and have come to resemble marriage 
ceremonies.” • Perhaps the observance in question is an 
old rite of marriage and impregnation in one. We have 
seen that some Australian tribes regard the acceptance of 
food from a man by a woman not only as a marriage 
ceremony but also as the actual cause of conception.'* Now 
in the Toda custom husband and wife partake of a meal 
together under a tree, which clearly plays an important, 
though obscure, part in the ceremony In this connection 
we should remember that trees are often supposed to possess 
the power of getting women with child.'* The burning lamp 
in the tree, which the woman gazes steadily at for some time 
after receiving the bow and arrow, must also be endowed, to 
the thinking of the Todas, with some mysterious significance ; 
and here again it deserves to be borne in mind that sparks 
of fire as well as trees have been thought by some peoples to 
be able to impregnate the women on whom they fall,’ 


^ \V. H. R. Rivers, The pp, * /’’.vr. -R Second Edition, 

322, 516. 517 i- 19^ W- 

- W. H. R. Rivers, of<. eit. pp. ^ See niy Lerticcs on tie Early 

322 ■■ /. Hi'lery oj tht pp. 2i>> 5/^., 

“ See above. voL i. pp. 577 sq . and belu.v, pp. 2 5o-2f'2. 
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The belief in the fertilising power both of trees and The South 
of fire is retained to this day among South Slavonian 
peasantry, whose superstitions are redolent of the most tree-spints, 
remote antiquity. Amongst them, we are informed, “ the 
barren woman is pitied and despised. Her position in her dead 
husband’s home becomes more and more untenable. The 
husband tries in company with his wife to remedy the evil 
by means of magic. The following two charms rest on 
the old belief in the tree-soul which dwells in the tree in 
the form of a wood-worm. The wife takes a wooden vessel 
full of water and stands under a beam or rafter, where 
dust drops from the worm-eaten wood. Her husband 
strikes the beam or rafter with something heavy and shakes 
the worm-worn dust out of it. If the woman is lucky enough 
to catch even a pinch of the worm-worn dust, she drinks it 
up with the water. Many women seek for a worm in the 
knots of a hazel-bush, and if they find one they eat it. A 
spark of fire has also similar power to impregnate a woman. 

The woman holds a wooden vessel full of water beside the fire 
on the hearth. The husband meantime knocks two fire-brands 
together so that the sparks fly out. When some sparks fall 
into the vessel, the woman drinks the water out of it. Many 
barren women also repair to a grave, in which a pregnant 
woman is buried, bite grass from the grave, invoke the deceased 
by name, and beg her to bestow the fruit of her body upon 
them. After that they take a little earth from the grave and 
carry it constantly about with them under their girdle.” ’ 

These practices seem plainly to imply a belief that 'i he beliefs 
w'omen can be got with child directly by a tree-soul, a spark 
of fire, or the spirit of a dead child, without the need of ^huom.ins 
intercourse with the other sex. Such a belief is identical ^^^11011 
in principle with that which we have found to be held by "“h<.ut 
the tribes of Central and Northern Australia and by the mt. rcourse 
Melanesians of the Banks’ Islands." Those who are familiar 

thos.' r_,f 

th'.' < Vntiai 

Lincolnshire saying that if a woman's ^n-iralians 
aj-ron i-s burnt above the knee by a 
spark or red-hot cinder d}ing out of a 
tire she will become a mother. ’ 


* F. S. Kraii''^, SittG iir,.! Bran, h 
d<r Siidu’avt'n (\'ienna. 1SS5), pp. 
530 As to the [>ower of tire to 

impregnate women Mi-'-* Mabel Pea- 
cock wrote to me from Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. Lmcoln'.hire. 30th < K'tober 
1903 : ‘‘ Not long ago I was t 'U 1 of a 


- ^re vt>L i pp. iSS ■//.. ^30 c •_ 

576 > vo;. li. pp. 64 v. . S9 ' !J 
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with the tenacity of life possessed by superstition will not 
wontler at finding one of the crudest and most primitive of 
its manifestations still held and put in practice by European 
peasants. The simple truth appears to be that the physio- 
logical facts on which conception and child-birth depend are 
not yet clearly understood by a large part of mankind, 
w'ho still imagine, like the Australian savages, that women 
can be impregnated by quite other means than those 
which nature has ordained. The same belief is still clearly 
" indicated in many popular customs, for examples of which 
1 we need not go outside of Europe. Often the original 
j intention of the.sc customs is forgotten, but sometimes it 
is remembered. As instances we may take the common 
practice of strewing corn, rice, beans, peas and so forth on 
a bride, and another common practice of placing a male 
child in her lap.’ Both these customs are not unfrequently 
observed with the avowed intention of fertilising the woman. 
Thus at wedding feasts in Bohemia and Silesia “ peas or 
groats are thrown on the bridal pair in order that they may 
be fruitful ; and as many grains as remain lying on the 
bride's dress, so many children will she have.” '■ Again, at 
an Esthonian wedding an infant boy is placed in the bride’s 
lap as .«he sits at table, and the people believe that she will 
bear all the more male children for having observed this 
custom.’ Again, at Mostar in Ilcivegovina, as soon as a 
bride enters her husband's house she goes straight to the 
hearth, sits down beside it on a bag of fruits, and stirs the 
fire thrice. While she does this, the}- bring her a small boy 
and set him in her lap. She turns him thrice round, “ in 


^ For the practice of strewinj^ corn, 
rice, etc., on a bride ur both on the briile 
.ind hridegioom, see \\. Mannhanit, 
•“Kinil und Korn,” Mytholo^i'-i he 
Foy^hunyn (Strashurg, 1884), [)p. 354 
•/y ; L. Sciiroeder, Die IIothzeit\- 
bJduJie iie> Eh ‘cu (I’-erlin. 1888), \y\\ 
112-122. The practice in ^ue^tinn 
is rightly interpreted by both these 
writers as a fertilisation ceremony. 
For the custom of placing a male child 
in the bride’s lap, see L. v. Schroeder, 
df. pp. 123*127, who has correctly 
explained this custom also. 


“ W. Mannhardt, “ Kind und 
Korn," JIv//ioDi:;;'ijehe Eoes. huh^en, 
p. 360. 

* iloecler-Kreut/cwald, Dti Ekdeii 
aht t'N^aiibiSK ht ihbijiiihe. Were// und 
Gt^eohnheitLH {St. Futei >l)i!rg. 1854), 
p. 3$. Compare j. B. flol/mayer, 
“ O-^iliana," I'e/ ha/idlini^e/i deryt Ithri- 
en GeseUs(.haft zn Pfryat, vii. Heft 2 
(1872) p. 91 : \Viedemann, Aus 

dim inueren mid au.^setn I.ehen der 
Ehdeu (St. Peter-^burg, 1S76), p. 
31S. 
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order that she may bring male children into the world.” * 

In this interesting ceremony we see clearly combined the 
fertilising virtue of the fruits upon which the bride sits, of 
the fire which she stirs, and of the male child who is placed 
on her lap. Such marriage rites are doubtless very ancient, 
far older than the marriage ceremony which is performed 
over the couple by the priest or clergyman in a Christian 
church. Similarly in the ancient Indian law-books it is pre- 
scribed that after a bride has entered her husband’s house 
and a ceremony of placing wood on the fire has been 
observed, husband and wife should sit down on a red bull’s 
hide, and he should set in her lap the son of a wife who has 
only sons and whose children are alive, and should at the 
same time speak these words, “ May a male embryo enter 
thy womb, as an arrow the quiver ; may a man be born 
here, a son after ten months,” - While he recited these 
words, as a charm avowedly intended to ensure the birth of 
a son, the husband fastened to his wife an arrow which had 
been steeped in sour milk and honey from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth day of the month." This ceremony and these 
words seem to furnish the clue to the Toda ceremony of 
presenting a pregnant wife with a bow and arrow ; they 
confirm the interpretation of that ceremony as an ancient 
rite of impregnation, the arrow being regarded as a symbol 
of the embryo which is discharged into the woman’s womb. 
Further, the notion that the fire has power to impregnate Ancient 
women is brought out very clearly in another ancient Indian 
ceremony which was performed for the purpose of ensuring sp.irks of 
the birth of a male child. Fire was made by the friction 
two different kinds of wood, one upon another, the upper '"■th child 
wood {Ficus telif^iosa) being regarded as a male and the 
under wood {Mimosa sunia or Prosopis spicigera) as a female. 

When fire had been thus kindled, sparks from it were thrown 
into the melted butter of a cow which had a male calf, and 

* {•'. S. Kraus'^, Sutt nn i Hiauih u. [>. 263 { 'I he So' n\i Books cf the 
der Si(ilu'a:'e)i (X'icniia. 1^85), 4^0; L'i i. \oK. xxi\. an<l x\\.). 

compart.' id. pp, 42S, 447, 44S. Tlie ^ Ilyrnu^ of the Athai-oa- leda. 

South Slavs sometime-' strew millet on iran-'Ialed l>) Maurice Ilh-nniheld ( 0 \- 
a hrule. See F. S. Krauss. oy. cit. pp. f^rd, 1.S07F pp. 07, 356 {Th. Sd' red 
445, 44S. of the /-d-'t, vo|. xliii.) ; \V. 

- The Crnliva-Sutyas., translated Fy Cd\an>], A/tindi : he: /an: erritaal 
II. Oldenherg. vol. i. ]ip. 42, 45; vol. 'teniam, 1900*, p. 114. 
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this butter was pushed up the right nostril of the woman. 
Moreover, sparks of the fire were put into a honey-drink, 
which was given to her to quaff Lastly, the fire was 
surrounded by the wool of a male animal, and this wool 
was then tied on the future mother.^ These ceremonies 
seem clearh’ intended to put a male child into the woman’s 
womb by means of the sparks which are struck out by the 
friction of the two woods. The same idea comes out in 
another ancient Indian charm spoken by a husband to his 
wife ; “ The embryo which the two Asvins produce with their 
golden kindling-sticks : that embryo we call into thy womb, 
that thou mayst give birth to it after ten months.” " 

Further, it seems probable that, as I have suggested,® 
many of the foods which husband and wife partake of 
together as a marriage ceremony may have been formerly 
supposed, as they are still supposed by some Australian 
tribes, not merely to prepare the woman for conception but 
actually to impregnate her. To examine the instances of 
this widespread custom at length would lead me too far. 
I will cite only one. The Livonians, not content with 
strewing wheat, barley, oats, pea.s, and beans on the bride 
at every door in her new home, used to oblige both bride 
and bridegroom to eat the testicles of a goat or a bear 
with the avowed intention of rendering the pair prolific. 
For the same reason they would not allow any castrated 
animal to be slaughtered at a wedding feast,^ no doubt 


^ Hymus of ike Ai/ianuz- I'ec/ay 
translated by Afaurice Bloomfield (Ox* 
ford, 1S97), pp. 97, 460 [Tke Saered 
Books of the East, vol. xhi.) ; W. 
Caland, AltindischesZaiiherritKal (Am- 
sterdam, 1900), pp. 1 15 sq. The 
idea that in making fire by friction the 
two fire-sticks represent a male and 
female in the act of copulation is very 
\videspread among savages. Ample 
evidence of this will be given in the 
third edition of The Bolden Bouqk, in 
treating of the Vestal fire-worship. 
^^eantime see E. Kuhn, Die Htrah- 
kiDif' des Tellers uud des GctUrtranks^ 
(Gutersloh, 1886), pp. 64 sqq. 

~ The Gn'hya-Sutras, translated by 
H. Oldenberg, vol. ii. p. 199 {The 
Saired Books of the East, voL xxx.). 


^ Above, vol. i. pp. 577 sq. 

^ J, Meletius (Maletius, Maeletius, 
Menecius), “ De Sacnficiis et Idolatria 
veterumBorussorum, Livonum, aliarum- 
que vicinarum Gentium,'’ in De Rus- 
sontm, Muscozitarnm et Tartaroriim 
Relicfoiie, Sacrifuiis, Nuptiantvi, Fii- 
ncriim /-/VrrfSpiraelibera civitate. 1 5S2), 
pp. 261 sq. ; id. in Scriptores Reritni 
Liz'onicanim, ii. (Riga and Leipsic, 
1848), p. 391 ; id. in Mittei!iui;.^tn der 
Litteraristhen Ge^ellchaft kkda^oz'ia, 
viii. (L(*tzen, 1902) p. 192. For 
many examples of bride and bride- 
groom eating together a* a marriage 
ceremony, see E. S. Hartland, I'he 
Leqend of Perieus. 11. (L(jndon, 1895) 
pp. 343 ''qq. In these ceremonies Mr. 
Hartland seems to see nothing more 
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lest by partaking of its flesh the husband should lose his 
virility. 

The attempt to explain the curious custom observed by ihc 
the Todas in the seventh month of a woman’s first pre^nancv 
has led me into a digression ; but the digression can hardly cau-.e of 
be regarded as irrelevant if it helps us to realise better 
how widely spread and how deeply rooted is that ignorance deep, 
of the true causes of conception which appears to lie at the 
root of totemism. We now return to the subject from 
which we digressed, the polyandry of the Todas. 

The custom of polyandry among the Todas is facilitated, The 
if not caused, by a considerable excess of men over women, 
and that excess has been in turn to a great extent Twias is 
brought about by the practice of killing the female th' 
children at birth. It seems clear that female infanticide has numerical 
always been and still is practised by the Todas, although in ,i[,ce°of^'^ 
recent years under English influence it has become much 

^ ^ woniL’n, 

less frequent. The motive for killing the girls is unknown ; and that 
there is little evidence or probability that lack of food and •‘‘S'vn 
the consequent difficulty in rearing a large family have had p.xn by the 
anything to do with it, though a Toda has been known to 
allege poverty as an excuse for the crime. The murder is mf.tnticicio. 
said to be done not by the parents but by old hags, who 
choke the infants. We are told that boys are never killed. 
However, the Todas are taciturn and reserved on the subject, 
and it is difficult to wring the truth from them.^ We 
cannot therefore at pre.scnt say whether the disproportion 
between the sexes, produced by female infanticide, has been 
the principal or only cause of poK andry among the Todas. 

It is possible that the causes both of their polyandry and of 
their female infanticide lie deeper down in some dark abyss of 
superstition, wliich the plummet of science has not yet sounded 
nor its lamp illuminated. At the present time the polyandry 
of the Todas tends to become combined with polygvny ; in 


than a ctwcnant or bond of union 
between the married pair brought 
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other words men are beginning to have several wives as well 
as wives to have several husbands. ‘‘ Two brothers, who in 
former times would have had one wife between them, may 
now take two wives, but as a general rule the two men have 
the two wives in common. In addition polygyny of the 
more ordinary kind exists among the Todas, and is probably 
now increasing in frequency, as one of the results of the 
diminished female infanticide.” ' 

In addition to their regular marriage the Toda practise 
an irregular, but publicly recognised and lawful, form of 
marriage which they call inokhthoditi. This is a form of 
group -marriage resembling the group -marriage which 
prevails among the Died and other tribes of Central 
Australia." In virtue of it a man becomes a secondary 
husband (jnokkthodvaiol) to one or more married women 
with the consent of the woman’s primary husband, who 
receives payment from the man. A woman has been 
known to have three such secondary husbands in addition to 
her primary husband or group of husbands. On the man’s 
side the practice of keeping secondary wives is e.xpensive, 
and this seems commonly to limit their number to two at 
the most. Such secondary or group marriages are con- 
tracted with nearly the same formalities as the ordinary 
primary marriages. After the ceremony the couple may 
either live together like man and wife, or the man may only 
visit the woman from time to time in the house of her prim- 
ary husband. The latter is the more usual practice. The 
children which a man may have by a secondary wife are 
not reckoned to him, but to the primary husband. It is 
somewhat remarkable that these .secondary or group marriages 
are most commonly contracted between members of the two 
endogamous Tarthar and Teivali divisions, between whom 
no ordinary marriage may take place ; that is to say, no 
Tarthar man may marry a Teivali woman, and no Teivali 
man may' marry' a Tarthar woman, in the regular way ; but 
he may and generally does so in an irregular but still public 
and lawful manner. However, a man of one of these two 
divisions may not perform the bow’ and arrow ceremony for 

* W. H. R. Rivers, The Toj’a;. p. 521. 

2 See vol. 1. pp. 308 sjj., 363 r//- 
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a pregnant woman of the other division ; and this disability 
would of itself prevent her children from being fathered upon 
him.' 

Thus it appears that every Toda woman may have La-'; 
several secondary husbands as well as a group of primary fod.is 
husbands, and that every Toda man may have several ^e^uai 
secondary wives besides a single primary one. But this is 
not all. Among the Todas at the present time the marriage 
tie has become very loose, and wives are constantly trans- 
ferred from one husband or group of husbands, to another, 
the new husband or husbands paying a certain number of 
buffaloes to the old.'-’ Further, it appears that among the 
Todas adultery is not regarded as a wrong and furnishes no 
ground for divorce. There exists no word for adultery in 
the Toda language, and apparently no idea corresponding 
to it in the Toda mind. Far from its being regarded as .\diiitcry 
immoral, the stigma of immorality seems rather to rest 
the man who grudges his wife to another. So churlish an uttence. 
a man, the Todas think, cannot after death go straight to 
heaven ; he must pass through what has been called the 
Toda hell, but what is more accurately described as a mild 
variety of Purgatory, in order to purge himself of his guilt, 
before he reaches the happy land, where there are no pigs 
and rats to grub up the soil and spoil the country, and 
where dead people walk about till they have worn down 
their legs to stumps, when the presiding deity sends them 
back to be born again with new legs into the world." Such 
is, apparently, according to Toda ideas, the fate of the man 
who objects to be a cuckold. So lax, or rather so per- 
verted, according to our ideas, is their standard of morality. 

And the laxity is said to be as great between the sexes 
before as after marriage.'* In short, to quote the words of 
the latest and most accurate investigator of this peculiar 
people, in Toda society “ there seems to be no doubt 
that there is little restriction of any kind on se.xual 
intercourse.” ’ 


^ \V. 11 . R. River«., 7 //i '/I'l/as. pp. 
526-529. 

- W. II. R. Rivci*-, (b'*'. r//. pp. 
523-525. Tile name for thi^ custom 
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The Todas possess the classificatory system of relation- 
ship.^ They have two well-marked groups of terms ex- 
pressive of kinship : one set of terms is used in speaking 
’ of relatives indirectly, the other is used in addressing them 
directly. The latter are fewer in number and are employed 
in a much more general sense. In what follows, the terms 
applied indirectly will be given first ; and the terms of 
address, where they exist, will be added in brackets. 

Thus in the generation above his own a man applies the 
same term in (aiii) “ father ” not only to his real father but 
to all the men of his father’s clan who are of the same 
generation as his father ; hence he gives the name of 
“ father,” amongst others, to all his father’s brothers. In 
Toda society this latter extension of the term is very 
natural, since all of a father’s brothers have a right to share 
his wife and beget children by her, and in such circumstances 
it must be a particularly wise Toda who knows his own 
father. Indeed, as we have seen, all the father’s brothers 
are counted the fathers of his children, so that the children 
naturally bestow the title of father upon them. Further, a 
man applies the same term in [ciia) “ father ” to all the 
husbands of hi.s mother’s sisters, and not merely to the 
husbands of her real sisters, but to the husbands of her clan 
sisters, that is, to all the men who arc married to women of 
the same clan and generation as his mother. Reasoning 
by analogy we might suppose from this that, just as brothers 
are at present group-husbands, so sisters may once have 
been group-wives among the Todas, though they are not so 
now. Such a supposition would at least explain why a son 
calls the husbands of his mother’s sisters his “ fathers.” 

Further, in the generation above his own a man applies 
the same term av {ava) “ mother ” not only to his real 
mother but to all the women of his mother’s clan who are 
of the same generation as his mother ; hence he gives the 
name of “ mother ” amongst others, to all his mother’s 
sisters. This extension of the term “ mother ” again points 

1 The follo\ving account of the Toda A list of Toda kinship terms ha<i pre* 
sy-^tem of relationship is derived from viously been ;^iven by Lieut. -Colonel 
Dr. \V. H. R. Rivers’s description of Marshal! in his book I'raveh amo>2^sl 
it in his book The Toda^, pp. 4S3-494. ihe loda.., pp. 74 -- 77 . 
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to a marriage group in which a number of sisters are married 
to one or more husbands who hold them and the children in 
common. Further, a man applies the same term ai' {avd) 

“ mother ” to all his father’s wives other than his real mother, 
and also to all the wives of his father’s brothers. This ex- 
tension of the term points to a marriage group in which a 
number of brothers hold their wives and children in common : 
and such groups, as we have seen, actually exist among the 
Todas.^ 

Taking the two sets of terms for “ father ” and “ mother” The Toda 
together we infer from them a former system of marriage in 
which a group of brothers was married to a group of sisters. 

At the present day only half of this system survives among po,ntu>the 
the Todas ; the group of husbands who are brothers is left, n'-wnage 

11 r • 1 ■ 11- 1 •* group 

but the group 01 wives who are sisters has di.sappeared. oftrothers 

In a man’s own generation he has different terms for sr°up 

1 1 1 11 1 sisters, 

“elder brother and “younger brother, and again for “ elder 
sister ” and “ younger sister.” Further, he has distinct terms ficjtory 
for a brother and sister who are of the same age as himself !""rotter' 
An elder brother is an (anna) ; a younger brother is nodn'ed und 
(enda) ; an elder sister is akkan (akka) ; a younger sister is 
nodrvedkugh (enda) ; a brother or sister of the same age as 
the speaker is egal (egala). Further, a man applies the 
terms for “ brother ” and “ sister ” not only to his blood 
brothers and sisters, but also to all the men and women of 
his own clan and generation, calling them “ elder brother,” 

“ younger brother,” “ brother of the same age,” “ elder sister,” 

“ younger sister,” “ sister of the same age ” according to their 
sex and their age in relation to his own. Further, the 
various terms for “brother” and “sister” are applied to 
each other by first cousins, the children either of two sisters 
or of two brothers. But on the other hand they are not 
applied to each other by first cousins, the children of a 
brother and of a sister respectively ; such cousins call each 
other uiatchuni, and we have seen that they are the proper 
mates for each other in marriage ; a man ought to marry 
his first cousin, the daughter either of his mother's brother 
or of his father’s sister. Hence a man applies the same 
term niun (mama) to his mother's brother and to his wife’s 

^ See above, pp. 263 
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father, because his mother’s brother actually is, or should 
be, his wife’s father, since he ought to niarr\- his first cousin, 
the daughter of his maternal uncle. And for an analogous 
reason a man applies the same term mumi [tininid) to his 
father’s sister and to his wife’s mother, because his father’s 
sister actually is, or should be, his wife’s mother, since he 
ought to marry his first cousin, the daughter of his father’s 
sister. 

In the generation below his own a man applies the same 
terms tuokh (iHa) and kiij^h {end) daughter to his own sons 
' and daughters and to the sons and daughters of all the men 
of his own clan and generation ; hence amongst others he 
applies them to all the sons and daughters of his brothers, 
and this extension of the terms is very natural in Toda 
society, where a man’s brothers are normally also the 
husbands of his wife, so that his children and their children 
may often be indistinguishable. However, in speaking of 
his brother’s children a Toda may, if he pleases, make clear 
whether he is speaking of the child of an elder or of a 
j'ounger brother ; thus he may say 01 Jiodrvcdvain mokh, 
" my younger brother’s son.” 

In this last case, as in some other cases, the Todas 
' occasionally define their relationships to others more e.xactly 
than is Usual in the classificatory system. Thus they 
seem to be advancing from a classificatory to a descriptive 
system of relationship. On this subject Dr. W. II. R. 
Rivers, to whom we owe the preceding account of the Toda 
system, observes : “ It seemed to me that the Todas afford 
an interesting example of a people who are beginning to 
modify the classificatory system of kinship in a direction 
which distinctly approaches to the descriptive system. The 
essential features of the system of kinship are those known 
as classificatory, but the Todas have various means of dis- 
tingui-shing between the near and distant relatives to whom 
the .same kinship term is applied. Two examples of this have 
already been given ; the son of an own sister may be called 
‘ my sister’s son,’ while the son of a clan sister is called ‘ our 
sister’s son,’ and the own brother of a mother is simply 
called muH, while in the case of a clan brother of the mother, 
the name of the man is added. Further, a term which is 
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definitely descriptive may be used in the examples quoted 
above. The Todas have reached a stage of mental develop- 
ment in which it seems that they are no longer satisfied 
with the nomenclature of a purely classificatory system, and 
have begun to make distinctions in their terminology for 
near and distant relatives.” ^ 

In Dr. Rivers’s opinion the Toda system of relationship 
is closely akin to that of the Dravidians of Southern India ; 
in particular he regards it as a simplified form of the Tamil 
system with many points of identity.' A brief account of 
the Tamil system will be given in the sequel.’* 

^ 4 . Totcviism in J/ysore 

In the native Indian state of Mysore there is a large 
caste of shepherds who take their name of Kurubas from 
“ a sheep,” and rank with the Sudras. They are 
distributed all over the state. Their language is Kannada, 
but those of them who border on Telugu districts have 
adopted the Telugu tongue.'* The caste is divided into more 
than a hundred exogamous septs or clans which are known 
in the vernacular as kulas. Hardly any one can give a 
complete list of these clans. It is said that Revanna, the 
original ancestor of the caste, divided it into as many 
divisions as there are grains in four seers of paddy, and that 
being unable to find plants and animals enough after which 
to name them he was obliged to call some of the clans after 
meaner objects. Many of the names seem, it is said, to be 
” adopted without any inward significance ” ; but on the 
other hand it is well ascertained that the things which give 
their names to some of the clans are not eaten or otherwise 
used even now by members of the clans. Such things 
therefore fall within the definition of a totem.’ Thus 
people of the Ad2i or Goat clan {kiila) abstain from eating 
or killing the female goat. People of the A/ie or Elephant 
clan are said not to ride on elephants but only to use them, 

^ \V. IL R. Rivtr'-., T/it ToJai, pp. Surz’ey c/ i. (Ranga 

492 s/. lore. 1906) pp. I, 3 ( rreiiniinar) 

“ \V. 11. R. Rivers, o/^. at. p. 494. Is^uc). See aht> aRo’ve, pp. 244 7. 

■' See heIo\s, pp. 330 vy/. ■’ rhe Ethuc aphiKd^ SufZfv of 

^ H. V. Xanjundayya, The Ethno- Mysore^ i. 5. 
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if at all, as beasts of burden. Members of the Anne clan 
abstain from eating the kitchen herb (Cclosia albida) from 
which they take their name. People of the Arasina or 
Saffron clan formerly refrained from using or touching 
saffron ; but as saffron is a commodity of every-day u.se 
the_\- have transferred their respect to Navane grain or panic 
seed (Panicnni). But still they do not grow saffron. 
Members of the Arasii clan, the meaning of whose name is 
doubtful, will not cut the banyan tree. Members of the 
Atti or Indian Fig clan will not cut that tree nor eat its 
fruit. Members of the Bandi or Cart clan ought perhaps 
strictl}- to abstain from using carts ; but that is too much 
to expect of them, so they satisfy their conscience by not 
sitting in the cart in which their god is carried. People of 
the Basari or Ficus infectonui clan and people of the Bela 
or Wood-apple Tree neither cut nor burn the tree after 
which they are named. Members of the Belli or Silver clan 
do not use silver toe-rings. Women of the Balagara or 
Glass Bangle clan do not, or at all events should not, use 
glass bangles but only bangles made of bell -metal. 
Members of the or Margosa Tree clan worship the 
tree and will not cut it or burn it nor u.se its oil for lamps. 
People of the Benue or Butter clan do not use butter. 
Members of the Banni clan will neither cut nor sit in the 
shade of the banni, a prickly tree (^P>vsopis spicigera'). 
Members of the Chatta or Bier clan will not carry their 
dead on biers but only by hand. Women of the Honnu or 
Gold clan will not wear jewels of gold. Members of the 
Humli or Horse Gram clan do not abstain from gram, 
because it is deemed a necessary article of food, but they 
abstain instead from jungle pepper. People of the Mcnasn 
or Pepper clan neither cultivate the pepper creeper nor cut 
it. Members of the Xagare (a kind of tree) clan do not sit 
under the shade of the tree, much less do they cut or burn the 
tree. Members of the Onike or Pestle clan do not touch a 
pestle but use a wooden hammer instead of it. In all, no 
less than one hundred and eleven of these exogamous septs 
or clans are recorded. Besides those which have been 
mentioned there are others which take their names re- 
spectively from the dog, rabbit or hare, he-goat, she-buffalo. 
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scorpion, ant, ant-hill, sandalwood tree, peepul tree, tamarind 
tree, cummin-seed, pumpkin, jessamine, cotton, the sun, moon, 
night, salt, flint, bell-metal, pearl, conch shell, manure, milk, 
butter-milk, a drum, cage, reel of thread, arrow, knife, 
garland, rope, temple, pickaxe, bracelet, fire-brand, toe- 
ring, bamboo-tube, needle, ring, weaver’s shuttle, etc.^ 
Members of the same exogamous sept or clan (iu/a) are 
regarded as brothers and sisters and therefore may not 
marry each other. Children belong to the clan of their 
father. A man may not marry his cousin, the daughter of Cousin 
his mother’s sister ; but he is particularly recommended to 
marry his cousin, the daughter of his mother's brother. He 
may marry two sisters, but not simultaneously." A widow The 
is allowed to remarry, but she is forbidden to marry her 
deceased husband’s brother or even any man of his clan.® 

The Holeyas are an outcast or pariah caste of Mysore, K.xogamous 
who number about a tenth of the total population of the 
state. They are employed as agricultural labourers and elans 
artisans. They are divided into many e.xogamous septs or 
clans (A'u/as), all of which descend in the male line only. 

The clans take their names from the elephant, buffalo, 
rabbit, snake, cuckoo, fig-tree, tamarind, beans, plantain, 
musk, jessamine, a thorny plant {naggaligaru), ears of corn, 
pigeon pea, betel leaf, garland, milk, honey, sun, moon, 
earth, gold, silver, lightning, ant-hill, burial-ground, temple, 
sheep-fold, oil-mill, bolt, bag, crowbar, nose-ring, saw, 
umbrella, etc. When the name of the clan denotes an edible i otemic 
plant, grain, and so forth, the members of the clan ab.stain 
from eating the thing from which they take their name. 

When the thing is a tree, people of the clan shew their 
reverence for it by not felling it or burning the wood. It is 
said that when a man of the Xaggaltgarit clan is pierced by 
a thorn of the plant, he may not pluck it out for himself, 
but must get a member of another clan to do so for him.^ 

A man may not marry his cousin, the daughter of his M-mage 
mother's sister, but he generally marries either his niece, 

’ 7 /i<' Jithiio^raphi'.al SufVt'y of yraphiml Sm-vt y ii ' 

Mysore, i. 2S-32. l<*re, iooh, pp. i, 5. 19, 22-24 (lie- 

- lhii{. i. 8. Iimmary ( '.>nipartj T. I'hur'-'.i ti, 

' Ilnd. i. ID. C i s an i P ,Th,< of Sou'iu! E //at/-/, ii. 

^ II. Nanjundayya, The Ettint- 343 
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the daughter of his elder sister, or his cousin, the daughter 
of his mother's brotlicr or of his father’s sister. He ought 
not to marr\' a niece who is the daughter of his younger 
sister ; but if no other suitable wife is to be found, the 
objection may be overruled. A man or a man and his 
brother ma\- marry two sisters simultaneously, but the 
'nie custom is not recommended.' A widow is allowed to 
r.eMiMtf marry again, but is forbidden to marry any of her deceased 
husband s brothers ; she may, however, marry one ot his 
cousins. In no case may she marry a man of her father’s 
clan." 

1 i'e The Bestha caste is composed of fishermen, lime-burners, 

the^r palanquin bearers, and cultivators. At the last census 
p\Msj.imous r I go I ) they numbered about 153,000 persons and were 
scattered all over the State of Mj-sore. They profess the 
Hindoo religion and worship the ordinary Hindoo gods.' 
They are divided into exogamous clans or septs {kiila), 
some of which bear the following names : — Gold (cJiinna), 
Silver {belli), Sun {sarya'), Moon ichendra), Goddess {devi), 
Charioteer (suta). Cloud {niitgilii). Marriage chaplet 
{Bhashinga), Pearl (uiiittii), Precious Stone {ratnd). Musk 
{kastnri , Coral Bead liavala), and Jessamine {inalligc). It 
is said that members of the Silver clan do not wear silver 
ornaments e.xcept at marriage.' Xo man may marr\- a 
woman of his own clan or sept (kuLi). Polyandry is 
Marri.ig,- uiiknown, but pol)'gamy is freely practised. The same man 
u.th a may not marry two sisters simultaneously, but the first 
.sistt-r wife’s sister is generally preferred as a second wife. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters, the elder brother marrying 
the elder sister and the younger brother marrying the 
younger sister. A farmer does not give his daughter in 
marriage to a fisherman ; nor does a fisherman give his 
daughter in marriage to a farmer ; and neither a farmer nor 
a fisherman will contract a marriage with a daughter of a 
palanquin-bearer. The price of a bride is twelve rupees ; 
for a second marriage she is to be had at half-price. A 

^ TJie Eth}u\yjphtLal Siii^dey of p>aphtial Sun ey oj My\ore,,\\ 

.\fy^o)e^ ii. 7 . lore, I 90 I\ pp. i, lO, ii f Preiiminary 

j,.j .. Issue). 

“ Ibid. 11. I I -7-' /"/' *7 ' f ^ 

^ ‘ 1 ne Smiey of 

^ H, V. Nanjunda\yv\, Tkc Ethno- v. i. 
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widow is allowed to marry her late husband’s elder brother, xhi' 
but such marriages are rare.' Lt-virau- 

The Komatis, whom we have alread\' met with in the Kxua.im.i.N 
Madras Presidency,'-' are a trading class of Mysore, ranking 
high in the scale of castes. They are Hindoos by religion cl, in', 
and almost as strict as Brahmans in observing rules of j 
personal cleanliness and restrictions as to eating and 
drinking. Their language is Telugu, but in the Kannada 
districts of the state they speak Kannada, and some have 
almost forgotten their mother tongue.^ They are divided 
into a hundred and one exogamous septs or clans (gvtras), 
some of which are grouped together in exogamous classes 
or phratries. One such group (class or phratry) comprises 
ten clans, another four ; seven groups include three clans 
each ; and sixteen groups include two clans each. The Totenne 
great majority of the clans are named after plants, grains, 
fruits, or flowers, and members of the clans abstain, or used 
to abstain, from eating or otherwise using the thing from 
which they derive their name. However, in many families 
no such taboos are observed. Sometimes, when people 
have forgotten what their original taboo was, they regard 
the pandanus flower as the thing which the)- may not use.' 

Among the plants, fruits, and flowers which give names to 
the exogamous clans {gotras) are the flower of the tree 
Baiihinia pui'puna, the fruit of the tree Emblica mymbolan, 
lime fruit, pumpkins, green pulse, red lotus, black lotus, 
white lotus, snake-gourd, the gourd Momordica, a bitter 
gourd, black gram, Bengal gram, the kitchen herb Closiu 
albida, plantain fruits, a small kind of ca.stnr oil seed, 
pigeon peas, a prickly tree with an edible fruit {Prosopis 
spicigtra), the gigantic swallow -wort { Cnlotropis giga>ittd\, 
the long pepper, the pungent fruit Photos oiucinalis, flax 
{L'uium usitatissimum), mango, pomegranate, bambo seed, 

Panicum grain, wheat, grapes, guava, dates, the Indian 
fig, sugar-cane, the fragrant grass Cypcrits rotiindus, cuscus 
grass, chrysanthemum, a.safoetida, jessamine. Holy Basil, 

1 I'hd EthHL\^raf'hi( ai Sun-ey of SutTey of My:rn\ \\. 

Afysorr, v. 3 7. 8. I‘»re, 1906) pp. I, 5, 2S sq. 

- See above. 241 'qq. ^ The Ktkno:^yaphicai qyi0"Piy of 

'' H. Xanjunflayya. I’ko Ethno- Mysoye^ vi. 5 sq. 
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China rose, fragrant oleander, red watercrcsses, horse radish, 
red radish, nutmeg, mustard, the fragrant screw pine, sandal- 
wood, tamarind, and civet. Other objects which give names 
to clans are curds of the sheep, red ochre, alum, camphor, 
and white silk. Apparently none of the clans are named 
after animals.' A boy is obliged to marry his cousin, the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, however unattractive she 
maj’ be ; and on his side the maternal uncle must give his 
daughter in marriage to his nephew, the son of his sister, 
however poor the young man may be. Widows are not 
allowed to marry again.' 

A subdivision of the weaver caste in Mysore is known 
as Bili IMagga ('' white loom ’’) from the white muslin and 
other cloth which they weave. They speak the Kannada 
language, but their origin is unknown. They are divided 
into sixty-six exogamous septs or clans (gotras), which are 
distributed into two groups known respectively as the Siva 
and the Parvati group or as the male and the female group. 
Each group contains thirty-three clans {gotyas) with the 
usual prohibition of marriage between persons bearing the 
same family name. Most of the clans are named after 
animals, plants, implements, and so forth ; and members of 
the clans appear to deem it sinful to injure the things whose 
name they bear. Among the objects which give names to 
the Bili iVIagga clans are the buffalo, bull, horse, serpent, 
squirrel, sparrow. Brahman kite, banni tree, another kind of 
tree asafoetida, cummin seed, the pandanus 

flower, jessamine, grass, paddy, broken corn, flour, pepper, 
butter, milk, saffron, turmeric, sand, field, forest, the sun, 
white, nest, boulder, cart, pestle, plank, pot, rope, and tank.® 

The Nayindas are a caste in Mysore whose business is 
that of shaving. But their profession is deemed inauspicious, 
and people, particularly married women of the upper classes, 
will not so much as mention the name of the caste. If 
they must refer to a barber, they call him “ one who is not 
to be thought of,” or “ one who is not to be named,” 

* 7 'hi E(hnoo'<^phi-al Surr'ey of further above, pp. 225 sq. 

Mysore. VI. 32-41. ^ H. \'. Xanjundayya, The Ethnc- 

- Th( Sur^rey of s^'aphita! Smi^'iyoJ My\ort\sE\.^':i.v.^- 

vi. S, 22. As to the marriage loie, 1907) pp. i. S-IO (Preliminary 

of cou-tin'^ among the see Issue). 
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especially when they allude to him at nightd The caste 
falls into two main divisions according as the members of 
it speak the Kannada or the Telugu language. The 
Telugu- speaking Xayindas are further subdivided into a 
number of exogamous septs or clans, which are named after 
animals, plants, flowers, and other objects, with the usual Totcituc 
prohibition of killing, cutting, or using them.^ Thus the 
Chitlii clan is named after a tree, which the members 
neither cut nor burn. People of the Gurmni or Horse 
clan will not ride a horse. The Jambu clan takes its name 
from a kind of reed, which the clanspeople will not cut. 

The Katiagula or Honge clan are called after a tree, the 
Pongamia glabra^ which they will not cut nor burn nor use 
the oil of its seed. People of the Karn clan will not 
cut the karu tree from which they take their name. 
Members of the JMallela or Jessamine clan and of the 
SamuHti or Chrysanthemum clan will not use the jessa- 
mine and chrysanthemum flowers respectively. People of 
the Navilti or Peacock clan will not eat peacocks. People 
of the PasHpu or Turmeric clan will not raise crops of 
turmeric ; and people of a clan named Uttareni after the 
Achrymnthes aspera will neither cut nor touch that plant.^ 

In most sections of the caste a widow is allowed to marry The 
again, but she is forbidden to marry her deceased husband’s for'^dden 
brother, whether younger or elder.^ 


§ 5 - 


Tote mis in in the Bombay Presidency 


“ In the Bombay Presidency,” says Sir Herbert Risley, 
“ the Katkaris of the Konkan will not kill a red-faced 
monkey, the Vaidus, or herbalists of Poona will not kill a 
rabbit, and the Vadars whose name is derived from the Vaa 
{Fiats Indica'), will not fell the Indian fig tree. The totemistic 
character of the septs which regulate marriage is, however, 
most pronounced in the Kanara district which borders on 
the Dravidian tract of the South. The rice-growing caste 


Sir Herbert 
RisU*y on 
toternism 
in the 
Bombay 
Brtjsidencv, 


^ H. V. Nanjundayya. The Ethno- 
SuiT’t-y rf J/yscn\ \ii. { 19*^7) 
p. I (Preliminary Hsne). 

“ YVit’ SithnO'-^rayhiTa! >>ui-z'ey cj 


My son. xii. 2 sty 
■'’* P.zd. xii, 1 8 , 
^ I-Hd. xii. 9 . 
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of Halvakki Vakkai in Kanara have a number of exo- 
gamous septs or 6iz/i flit, a creeper) which include the 
tortoise, the sambar, the monkey, the hog-deer, two sorts of 
fish, saffron, the acacia and several other trees, and the axe 
used for felling them. As we find them now, these groups 
are plainly totemistic. Thus the members of the screw- 
pine /mh' will neither cut the tree nor pluck its flowers, and 
those of the Bargal bali will not kill or eat the barga or 
mouse-deer. The followers of the SJiirin bali, named after 
the shifkal tree (Acacia sgeezosa), will not sit in the shade of 
the tree, and refrain from injuring it in any way. But in 
Kanara, as in Orissa, there is a tendency to disguise or get 
rid of these compromising designations as the people who 
own them rise in the social scale. The Halepaik, once 
freebooters and now peaceful tappers of toddy trees, are 
divided into two endogamous groups, one dwelling on the 
coast and taking its name (Tengizza) from the cocoanut 
tree, and the other living in the hills and calling itself 
Bainu after the sago-palm. Each of these again contains a 
number of exogamous balis. The Tengina have the wolf, 
the pig, the porcupine, the root of the pepper plant, turmeric, 
and the river ; to which the Baizzu add the snake, the 
sambar, and gold. The members of the iVagcbai/zga group 
will not wear the flower of that name in their hair, nor will 
the Kadave bali kill a sdzubhar. Two of the halls are called 
after the low castes Mahar and Hole, and it is curious to 
find that the other groups, though they will take girls from 
these balis, will not give them their own daughters to wife. 
Among the Halepaiks, unlike most of the Kanara castes, 
the bali descends through the female line, that is to say, 
the children belong to the bali of the mother, not of the 
father. Similar groups are found among the Suppalig 
(musicians), the Ager (salt workers and makers of palm-leaf 
umbrellas), the Ahir (cowherds), and the Mukur (labourers 
and makers of shell -lime). Several of these have the 
elephant for a totem and may not wear ornaments of ivory.” ' 

Again, the Marathas of the Bombay Presidency, who 
worship the Brahman gods and keep the Brahman festivals, 
are divided into families, each of which has its devak or 

^ Sir Herbert Risley, The People of India (Calcutta. 190S). pp. 98 ^q. 
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sacred symbol. These symbols appear to have been 
' originally totems ; for a man may not marry a woman 

whose devak, reckoned on the male side, is the same as his 
own. Worship is paid to the devaks at marriage and at 
^ other important ceremonies. The following is a list of the 

chief devaks : — ^ 

f The pd)ich palldv or five leaves of the Ficus ludua, Eiii/s religiosa. 

Cynodon ductvlon, Bauhinia ruceuiosti, and Syzyjiiim jambolanum or 
rather Eugcitia jambolanu. 

Kadamh {Naudea cudauiba or Anfhocepliiihis ladamba). 

Umbar {Ficus glomerata). 

Lotus {Neluuibium speciosum). 

Conch shell. 

Turmeric tubers 
Gold. 

, A'f/dbi (Pandanus odoritissitnus'. 

Ndgehampa {Mesua ferrea). 

Rui {Calotropis giganica). 

Leacock's feather. 

Lamps {Chirdk'i), 360 in number. 

.Sword. 

Mansro-leaf {Manyifcra iudica). 

Eicus reiigiosii (singly). 

B/iiird'u.'dj, feather of a crow pheasant. 

Bamboo. 

Wreath of Onions 

Rudraksh {Elaeocarpus ganilrus .. 

) (crystal). 

Ficus Indica (singly). 

Sitami {Prosflpis spicigcra). 

Eagles feathers. 

Gtirud ft’/ (?) 

Xirgud yVitcx negundo or trifoliatit). 

Maid'cl {Andropogon scandois). 

A-yhadd {Athyrduthes aspera,. 


With regard to the worship of the.se devaks or sacred Worship 
symbols at marriage we are told that after the boy-bride- 
groom has been rubbed with turmeric and bathed, “ next tnirriag.-. 
comes the marriage guardian or dex'ak worship. A day or 
two before the marriage a man at the house of the boy and 
of the girl bathes, and with music and a band of friends 

’ Ct'fisu<: of India, /miia. The correction jamholana for 

Ethju\'} aphh: Appendices (Calcutta, Syzyjiniu jambolanuni is due to Mr. 

19035. pp. 94, 99 (from the Bombay FM^ar Thurston. 

(ed'A'tf-r. by Sir Tame-i Campbell} 
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goes to the tree, which is the family guardian, offers sandal, 
fiowers, burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats to it, cuts a 
branch, lays it in a winnowdng fan, and brings it home with 
music. He takes it to his god-room and worships it alone 
w'ith his family gods, which are represented by betel nuts in 
a winnowing fan. Meanwhile five unwidowed girls wash a 
grindstone or j/f/e and lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before it, and a family washerman worships the stone slab 
or paid, and a feast to married women and a few friends 
and relations completes the guardian or devak worship.” ^ 


^ 6. Toieniism in A'orih-]Vest India 

In North-West India the Agariyas are a small Dravidian 
tribe inhabiting the hilly parts of Mirzapur south of the Son. 
They profess the Hindoo religion and occupy themselves 
with the smelting and forging of iron, a laborious business 
which may partly account for their gaunt and worn appear- 
ance.-’ The tribe is divided into seven exogamous and 
totemic clans or septs {kuns). Thus the Markam clan take 
their name from the tortoise, which the members of the clan 
will neither kill nor eat. The Goirar clan is called after a 
tree of the same name, which members of the can will not 
cut'. The Paraswan clan derive their name from the palasa 
tree {Bntea frondosa), and members of the clan will neither 
cut the tree nor eat out of platters made from its leaves. 
The Sanwan clan say that they are called after san or hemp, 
which they will not sow nor use. The Baragw-ar clan are 
named after the dar tree {Fiats indied) ; they will not cut 
or climb the tree, nor will they eat out of its leaves. 
Banjhakwar, the name of another clan, is said to be a 
corruption of Bengachwar, from kat§- “ a frog,” which the 
members of the clan will not kill or eat. Members of the 
Gidhle clan will not kill or even throw stones at a vulture 
igidli). The only rule of exogamy observed by the 
Agariyas is that no person may marry within his or her 

’ Ctrisiii oj ludia, 1901. vol. i. - W. Crooke. l^rihes and Cast.s of 
India^ Ethno:tpFaphic Appendices^ p. 96 the North’lVeslc} n Prercinces and Ozidh 
(from the Bombay Gazetteer^ by Sir (Calcutta, 1896), i. i 8. 12. 

James Campbell). 
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clan (kii)-i)} When a man dies, his younger, but not his 'I'i.- 
elder, brother has a right to marry the widow; it is only 
when he has renounced his claim, that she is free to marry 
another." 

The Baiswar are a tribe of doubtful but probably F.Noginioub 
non-Aryan origin in the hill country of Mirzapur. They 
rank as respectable high caste Hindoos, and are either land- 
holders or tenants with rights of occupancy. The tribe is ’ 

divided into clans or septs, which are e.xogamous in theory 
though apparently not always in practice. Some of the 
clans are totemic. Thus the Khandit clan takes its name 
from the sword {khanda), which the members hold in great 
respect. The Bansit clan revere the bamboo {batis) and 
allege that the ancestor of the clan was produced out of it. 

These are said to be the two original clans, from which the 
other five are derived.'"* 

The Bhangi are a sweeper tribe or caste of India. KNo.n.imou^ 
At Benares some of them are divided into several exogamous 

^ among the 

clans {gotras), which appear to be totemic. Thus the Kharaha Bh.inir, 
or Hare clan will not eat hares, and the Pattharaha or 
Stone clan will not take their food out of stone vessels. 

The Chuhan clan derive their name from the rat {chuha), and 
the Pathrauta clan from a vegetable called pathre-ka-sag} 

The Dhangars are a Dravidian tribe allied to the i; unou^ 
Oraons of Chota Nagpur. They are found in Gorakhpur 
and the south of Mirzapur, as well as in the Central Dhui^.n^ 
Provinces. Though nominally Hindoos, they worship none 
of the regular Hindoo deities.’’ The tribe is divided into 
at least eight exogamous clans, most or all of which are 
totemic. Thus Ilha is said to mean a kind of fish, which 
the members of this clan will not eat ; Kajur is the name 
of a jungle herb, which people of the clan do not use ; 

Tirik is the name of a clan which may be identical with 
Tirki, the name of the Bull clan among the Oraons ; in Chota 
Nagpur members of this clan will not touch any cattle 
after their eyes are open. The Lakara clan in Mirzapur 

* W. Crooke, 7 'n^'ts auii Ca^tt's o, * \V. Oookc. cp. <ii, 1. 272 >7. 

the North-lVestcrn I'rtri’inLes and (.ht ih, ’ W. Cro«>ke, cp. nt. ii. 265 

i. 2, 269. A" to the totems of the DhangAr'v 

- \V. Crooke. op. nt. i 5. in the Central Provinces, see ab(>vf. 

' W. Cnioke. op. lit. i. 126. 130. p. 230. 
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takes its name from the hyaena {lakar baghni), which mem- 
bers of the clan will not hunt nor kill. The Bara clan in 
Mirzapur will not cut the bar tree {Ficus Indica). The 
Ekka clan say that their name means “ leopard,” and 
accordingly they will not kill leopards. The Tiga clan 
profess to derive their name from a jungle root, which 
they will not eat. Lastly, the Khaha clan say that their 
name means “ crow,” a bird which they respect and will 
not injure.' The Dhangars observe the custom of the 
levirate ; for when a man dies his younger brother has a 
right to marry the widow. Only when he gives up his 
claim to her may she marry another. The property of the 
first husband passes to the levir, that is, to the brother 
who has married the widow, but the sons of the levir 
are not by a legal fiction fathered on his deceased elder 
brother." 

The Ghasiyas, a Dravidian tribe in the hill country 
of IMirzapur, are divided into seven exogamous clans. 
Khatangiya, the name of one clan, is said to mean “ a man 
who fires a gun ” ; and members of the clan worship the 
matchlock. The Sunwan or Sonwan clan, which ranks 
highest, is said to take its name from gold (soua). When 
any Ghasiya becomes ceremonially impure, one of the 
Sunwan clan purifies him by sprinkling him with water in 
which a little bit of gold has been placed. The Janta clan 
is alleged to take its name from the quern or flour-mill 
( janta) ; they say they got this name because a woman of 
the clan was delivered of a child while she sat at the quern. 
The Bhainsa clan claim descent from a godling called 
Bhainsasur, whom they worship with the sacrifice of a 
young pig on the second of the light half of the month 
Karttik. Simarlokwa, the name of another clan, is said to 
mean “■ the people of the cotton tree ” ; and to explain it 
they say that once a great cotton tree fell on the clan and 
crushed them all except one pregnant woman, who escaped 
and so preserved the clan from extinction. The Khoiya 

I W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of totemic clans of the Oraons, some of 
the North-Western Tro-oimes and Oudh, which liear the same names as those of 
ii. 265 ; id.. The Toonlar Keli^ion and the Dhangars, see below, pp. 287 sqq. 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), ii, 150 sq. As to the - W. Crooke, op. oit, ii, 267. 
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clan derive their name from a wild dog (koiya, Cuoh 
rutilans), because a member of the clan is said to have 
been persuaded by a Rajah to eat one of these animals, 
which the Rajah had killed in hunting. Lastly, the 
Markam clan take their name from the tortoise, which they 
worship because a tortoise once carried a member of the 
clan across a river in flood.^ Among the Ghasiyas the tiu- 
custom of the levirate prevails with the usual restriction 
that it is only a younger brother who has the right to 
marry the widow of his deceased elder brother. There is 
no pretence of fathering the sons of the levir on his dead 
brother.- 

The Kharwars are a tribe of landholders and cultivators F.\og.anious 
in South Mirzapur. Their origin appears to be Dravidian, 

A portion of the tribe is found in Bengal, where they hav-e Kharw.ir^ 
preserved their totemic organisation more perfectly than 
in Mirzapur.^ North of the River Son in Mirzapur the 
tribe is divided into four exogamous clans and one 
endogamous clan. The four exogamous clans are as 
follows. The Surajbansi claim descent from the sun isuraj). 

The Dualbandhi say that their name comes from dual, 

“ a leather belt,” because they were once soldiers. The 
Patbandhi aver that they are so called because they once 
were very rich and wore silk (pat). Lastly, the Benbansi 
give two e.xplanations of their name. Some of them say 
it comes from deu, “ a bamboo,” because the clan is 
descended from a bamboo, and some of its members will 
not cut bamboos. Others derive the name from a haughty 
Rajah of the name of Ben. The endogamous clan of the Endog.im 
Kharwars bears the name of Khairaha, which they are said o" the " 
to take from the khair tree (Acacia catechu), because the\- Kh.irw.n- 
extract catechu from it. The occupation is deemed dis- 
reputable ; hence the members of the clan may not marr}- 
into the other four clans and are therefore forced to marrj' 
among themselves."' In regard to the marriage of widows I'h.- 
and the levirate the tribe is at present in a state of transi- 

’ \V. C'rooke, Tribes and Castes of As to the Kharwars of I^engal, see 
fhe Xorth-lCcitcrii PrcH'Diecs and !)elow, pp. 295 

ii. 40S ^V. Crookcr, Tubi^ and Casti^' of 

- Crooke, op. lit. ii. 413. the Xotth-Wt.'‘ttrn Pros iint . and Oiidh, 

■ \V. ('rooke, op. nt. iii. 237 -</ in. 23S '■]. 
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tion. The more Hindooised Kharwars forbid both, but the 
more primitive portion of the tribe permits them.^ 

The Nats are a so-called gypsy tribe of dancers, 
acrobats, and strumpets, who are found scattered all over 
the North-Western Provinces of India. The problem of 
their origin and affinities is very perplexing and its solution 
very uncertain. Perhaps the term Nat designates an 
occupation rather than a race, and includes members of 
different stocks, who have been grouped together only 
because they pursue the same vagrant life, ministering to 
the pleasure of idlers by rope-dancing, tumbling, and in 
other less reputable ways." The Bajaniya Nats of Mirzapur 
are divided into seven exogamous and totemic clans. The 
Makriyana take their name from inakri, “ a spider,” and no 
member of the clan will kill the insect. The Gauharna 
clan derive their name from goh, the alligator or lizard of 
the Ganges, and none of them will harm the reptile. 
Another clan bears the more ambitious title of Deodinaik 
or “ leader given by God,” and the members of this clan 
are generally the headmen of the tribe. The Bahunaina 
clan take their name from the fly, which members of the 
clan will not injure. Members of the Sanpaneriya clan 
will not kill the snake from which they derive their 

name ; and members of the Suganaik clan in like manner 
refuse to harm parrots (stiga) after which they are called. 
One clan, the Gagoliya, cannot give any explanation of 
their name. The rule not to take a wife within the clan 
is the only prohibition on intermarriage, and it is notorious 
that the Nats marry very near blood-relations.® 

It is not easy to say definitely whether totemism exists 
in the Punjab. The custom of exogamy is indeed almost 
universal among the Hindoos there as elsewhere, but there 
seems to be little or no clear evidence that the exogamous 
clans or septs are totemic, that is, that they observe 

certain taboos with regard to plants, animals, or other 
objects which they deem sacred. On this subject a good 

^ \V. Crooke, Tribes and Castes oj - W. t'rooke. of-, ut. iv. 56 v/. 
t!u Xorth-lVestern Proznrites ami Ottdhy 

lii. 242. ® W. Crouke, op. , it. pp. 61 w. 
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authority, Mr. H. A. Rose, observes : “ A few instances Mr h \ 
have apparently survived among the Aroras, and there are 
possibly stray cases among the Jats of the south-eastern totemiam 
plains, the Gujars, Rajputs, and other castes, even the 
Khatris, but the evidence is not conclusive, for little but 
the names remain, the instances of respect paid to the 
totem itself being few and uncertain. Amongst the Kanets 
of the Simla hills there are a few khels which have originated 
in some manifestation of divine favour by a tree, which is 
subsequently worshipped as an ancestor, its name being 
also adopted as the khel name.” Examples of such Kanet 
clans {khels) are the Palashi, named after the palash tree ; 
the Pajaik clan named after the paja tree ; and the Kanesh 
clan named after the kanash tree.' Other instances of 
totemic clans in the Punjab are perhaps to be found in the 
Agarwal group of Banias, who are divided into fourteen 
exogamous clans igots). Of these clans the Kansal takes 
its name from a grass {kans), and the Bansal takes its name 
from the bamboo {Inms), and neither clan may cut or injure 
the plant after which it is called. - 

On the subject of exogamy in the Punjab I will quote •J’*' 
the observations of a high authority, the late Sir Denzil on e\og,tiiu 
C. J. Ibbetson ; ” The tribe as a whole is strictly endo- 
gamous ; that is to say, no Jat can, in the first instance, 
marry a Gujar or Ror, or any one but a Jat ; and so on. 

But every tribe is divided into gentes or gets ; and these 
gentes are strictly exogamous. The gens is supposed to 
include all descendants of some common ancestor, wherever 
they live. . . . Traces of phratries, as Mr. Morgan calls 
them, are not uncommon. Thus the Mandhar, Kandhar, 
Bargujar, Sankarwal, and Panihar gentes of Rajputs sprang 
originally from a common ancestor Lao, and cannot inter- 
marry. So the Deswal, Man, Dalai, and Siwal gentes of 
Jats, and again the Mual, Sual, and Rekwal gentes of 
Rajputs, are of common descent, and cannot intermarry. 

’ II. A. Rose, Census oj India, p. 331. Oimpare (Sir) Denzil C. J. 

\C\\. Punja^^, it' I'endatoTin^ Ibbetson. lufort on tht Nn-iMoi of 
and the North~lVt:>( Frontier Fi oi ince^ Sittlement of the l\impat Tahsil and 
Part I. (Simla, 1902), p. 332. -\s to A'arna/ Paripanah of the Rarnal 

exogamy, without totemism, in the iriet (Allahabad, 1S83), pp. 77 -r 9 - 
Punjab, see Mr. H. A. Rose, of', nt. “ H. A. Rose. of. lit. p. 327. 
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The fact that many of the gentes bear the same name in 
different tribes is explained by the people on the ground 
that a Bachhas Rajput, for instance, married a Gujar woman, 
and her offspring were called Gujars, but their descendants 
formed the Bachhas gens of Gujars. This sort of tradition 
is found over and over again all over the country ; and in 
view of the almost conclusive proof we possess (too long to 
detail here) that descent through females was once the rule 
in India, as it has been probably all over the world, I think 
it is rash to attribute all such traditions merely to a desire 
to claim descent from a Rajput ancestor.” ^ 


^ 7. Totetnisni in Bengal 

In Bengal the district of Chota Nagpur has for ages 
formed a secure asylum for those aboriginal tribes who have 
been driven from the lowlands by the tides of invasion that 
have swept over the plains of the Ganges. It is a high 
tableland guarded on all sides by precipitous jungle-clad 
hills and pierced here and there by rugged paths which a 
handful of resolute men could hold against an army. The 
first settlers who forced their way up through the dense 
thickets and steep declivities to the summit must have 
rejoiced to find themselves at last not so much on the crest 
of a mountain range as on the edge of a far-spreading land 
of rolling wooded hills, diversified by fertilising streams and 
broken here and there by fantastic pinnacles of rock, which 
in places resemble the vast domes of temples buried in the 
earth. Here in a genial climate, safe from pursuit, the 
refugees could draw breath and look down tranquilly on 
the bustle and tumult of life far off in the plains below. 
Here, therefore, the rude children of nature could maintain 
their freedom and preserve their simple habits with but little 
change from generation to generation." It is accordingly 


* (Sir) Denzil C. J. Ibbetson, Report 
on the Kei'ision of Settlement of the 
Panipat Tahsil and /Carnal Pari^anah 
of the Karnal Distrut (Allahabad, 
1883), p. 77- 

- Lieut. -Col. E. T. Ualton, “The 
K.ols of Chota-Nagpore,’’ 'I'ransactions 


of the Ethnolo^foal Society of London^ 
New Seiies, vi. (186S) pp. i ; h. B. 
Bradley-Hiit, Chota jVa_fore, a littk' 
knoion Province of tht Z.'w/bv (London, 
1903). pp. I sqq. : W. Crooke, Natn'es 
or Northern India {London, 1907), 
pp- 7 jy- 
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among the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur that we find 
preserved, perhaps more perfectly than elsewhere in India, 
the ancient systems of totemism and exogamy. 

Of these tribes the Oraons, whose name is probably ihcCJraons 
derived from the Dravidian horo, “ man,” appear to be the 
earliest settlers in the plateau. They are pure-blooded 
Dravidians, of the darkest brown complexion, approaching 
to black, with coarse, jet-black hair, which inclines to be 
frizzly, projecting jaws, thick lips, broad flat noses, and bright 
full eyes. Their language is Dravidian. They cultivate 
the soil ; indeed, they claim to have introduced the use of 
the plough into Chota Nagpur instead of the old barbarous 
mode of tillage, which consists in burning the jungle and 
sowing a crop of pulse or Indian-corn in the ashes.' Their 
country is the northern and western parts of Chota Nagpur. 

In these days it presents to view a vast stretch of terraced 
rice-fields, divided by swelling uplands, some well wooded 
with groves of mango, tamarind, and various useful or 
ornamental trees, others still crowned with relics of the 
primaeval forests, which are preserved with religious care to 
serve as haunts for the woodland spirits. Huge piles or 
soaring pinnacles of granite rock add an element of strange- 
ness and romance to the .scene. Far off the fair landscape 
is generally bounded by blue hills.- 

Yet the dwellings of the savages who claim to be the of 

original lords of this fair domain assort but ill with the 
grandeur of the scenery. Their mud-built huts, incapable of 
affording decent accommodation to a family, are huddled 
together in a fashion little conducive to health, convenience, 
or decorum. Groups of such houses arc built in rows of 
three or four facing each other and forming a small enclosed 
courtyard, which is seldom properly drained or cleaned. 

In these hovels human beings and cattle herd together. 

Only the swine have stie.s of their own. When the huts arc 
built of the red latcritc soil of which the uplands are 
generally composed, they arc as durable as if constructed of 

’ (Sir) ![. H. Ki'lty. ami pp. 76 -7. 

CasttN of Benia^al^ Eth)T' ' Glow'll} y - Colonel E. T. Des. npui t 

{(’aicutta, 1S91-1S92), li. 14S; Elhn.'.loiy cf Bav^a! fCaicutla. 1S72K 

W. Native’^ of Xcrihfru hidia^ p. 246. 
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brick and mortar ; indeed such walls last indefinitely, 
provided that they are protected from the drip of the rain 
by roofs or merely by a slight coping of leaves or straw. 
In all the older Oraon villages, which adhere to the ancient 
customs, there is a bachelors’ house called a dliHDikuria, 
where all the unmarried men and boys must sleep under 
penalty of a fine. The young unmarried women also sleep 
apart from the houses of their parents ; but where they pass 
the night is somewhat of a mystery. Colonel Dalton was 
told that in some villages a separate dormitory, like the 
dormitory of the bachelors, is provided for them, where they 
consort together under the charge of an elderly duenna ; 
but he believed the more common practice to be to 
distribute them among the houses of the widows, and this is 
what the girls themselves assert, if they answer at all when 
the question is put to them ; but they are reticent on the 
subject. But however billeted, it is well known that they 
often find their way to the bachelors’ hall, and in some 
villages actually sleep there. “ I not long ago,” says Colonel 
Dalton, “ saw a dhiankuria in a Sirguja village in which boys 
and girls all slept every night. They themselves admitted 
the fact, the elders of the village confirmed it, and appeared 
to think that there was no impropriety in the arrangement. 
That it leads to promiscuous intercourse is most indignantly 
denied, and it may be there is safety in the multitude ; but 
it must sadly blunt all innate feelings of delicacy. Yet the 
young Oraon girls are modest in demeanour, their manner 
gentle, language entirely free from obscenity, and whilst 
hardly ever failing to present their husbands with a pledge 
of love in due course after marriage, instances of illegitimate 
births are rare, though they often remain unmarried for some 
years after reaching maturity. Long and strong attachments 
between young couples are common.” ' 

However, the charitable view which the gallant colonel 
took of the relations between Oraon maids and bachelors is 
not shared by other experienced authorities on the Indian 
people. Thus Sir Herbert Risley observes that among the 
Oraons “ sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly 
recognized, and is so generally practised that in the opinion 
^ E. T. Dalton, Dct^criptive Ethnolo^' of Bengal^ pp. 246-24S. 
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of the best observers no Oraon girl is a virgin at the time of 
her marriage. To call this state of things immoral is to 
apply a modern conception to primitive habits of life. 

Within the tribe indeed the idea of sexual morality seems 
hardly to exist, and the unmarried Oraons are not far 
removed from the condition of modified promiscuity which 
prevails among many of the Australian tribes. Provided 
that the exogamous circle defined by the totem is respected, 
an unmarried woman may bestow her favours on whom she 
will. If, however, she becomes pregnant, arrangements are 
made to get her married without delay, and she is then 
expected to lead a virtuous life. Prostitution is unknown. 

Intrigues beyond the limits of the tribe are uncommon, and 
are punished by summary expulsion.” ‘ 

The Oraons are divided into a great many exogamous Exogamous 
and totemic clans. At least, sevcntv'-one such clans are 

• 1 /• totemic 

known to exist 1 hey are named after their totems, which Clans of 
are sacred or tabooed to members of their respective clans, 

The totems are mostly animals or plants, which the clans- 
people are forbidden to eat. Iron and salt are totems of 
two clans. The following is the list of totemic clans given 
by Sir Herbert Risley : — “ 

1 (Sir) H. H. RUley, Tnhe-^ and K. A. Gait, of the Indian Censu'-, 

Cai>te'^ of ii. 141. Sii Heihvrt urite^ to me: “ Kisley is certainly 

Risley's view is accepted by ^^r. \V. rj-;ht about premarital communism 
Crooke, wlio writes of the Oraons: amon^^st the Oraons. \ have been 
•• The youths, like those of the Xagas, told that if an Oraon girl is thought 
are supposed to sleep in a bachclois’ unduly coy all the youths of the village 
hall : but the inrercour<e of the sexes combine against her and get her 
IS practically uniestiicted, ante-nuptial deriowered by une or mure of their 
connections are the rule rather than number." 

the exception, and mairiage, a-> they - (Sir) H. H. Risley. I'nh. , and 
underst.and the teim, is cquiv.ilent to Oz'/m* of lUn^af ii .Vppendix, pp. 
cohabitation" {XatiV''^ of Xoitlnm iija/, 

India, p. 77). On this subject Mi. 
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CLin. 

Totcia. 

Clan. 

Trtre m. 

Ai-n i 

n.'e soup 

h'haikhca 

cannot eat hsh caught 

Fni,^ n 

tiger 


fiy baling water out 

FilJUth 



of a tank or poo] 

Bamlo 

A u ila cat uhich baik 

s Khtd^u 

I’urry vegetable 


-it night 

Kh, ^ 

; cannot eat plant-' ihat 


pa'hiy-bird 


gnuv m ponds 

Ba> 

I'l.u ' litdi a 

A7u VA 

a C! 'bra 


n wiM (log 

A'hihM 

' a wild dog 

Basil 

a tree 

K'lnda 

a date palm 

BAJi 

salt 

Kispotta 

pigk enlrjils 

B-Siinn 

: a large hsh with thorns Kosuur 

; a kind of fi^h 


on its back 

Kifur 

' a fruit Used to "tain 

BhaUa 



the horns of cattle 

Chi,<,'ah 

a jackal 


at the Sohrai fe-'tival 

Chirr a 

a squirrel 

Klindri 

, curry vegetable 

Cho'ivria Mu^a 

heki-rat 

Kiisinva 

a fish 

Dhan 

rice soup forbidden 

'■ Lakra 

a hyaena 

Dhechua 

' kingcrow 

. Lila 

i a kind of fi^h 

Pirra 

a kind of eel 

Linda 

an eel 

Dorn K'lahha 

a raven 

Loha 

iron 

Ekka 

toriOHe 

Mahalo 

a title 


a rat 

JIt/t/t 

, a kind of eel 

Can 

monkey 

Miitijm n 

a wild creeps 1 

G 

a stork 

Mat, 'a 

cock 

C,,L 

.1 (hick 

A'.i^'lan 

Cobia 

(ill fit 

a vulture 

(hsnt.a 

a hawk 

Cislihi 

a bird 

Buaa 

fruit of ku-'Uin nee 

C'uio 

crocodile 

Putri 

, a tree 

Golalt 


Ron 

, a fiuit or tree 

Gnidran 

a tree 

Runda 

; a fox 

Induar 

, a kind of eel 

Sal 

fish 

Kaihiia 

, tortoise 

S'anii * 

i 

Kaith 

; curry vcgetaljle 

Si/ar 

: hog 

Kamia 

sweet potato 

■ Ti'p tlaniiman \ monkey 

Kaua 

crow 

Tirki 

' young mice 

Kt ttdi 

; a tree 

' Tirktiar 

. fruit 

Kttui 

a h-h 

Tirtia 


A'rofid 

! a fruit 

Tint 

1 a kind of hsh 

KerkAD 

a bird which makes 

a Topoar 

1 a bird with a long tail. 


noirie like ket krt 

i 

1 and body mottled 




black and wliite 

A list 

of twenty-seven 

Oraon totems is given by the 

Rev. F. Hahn. It differs 

in some 

points from the one 


given by Sir Herbert Risley, the differences being probably 
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due to local variations in the totemic system or nomen- 
clature of the tribe. Mr. Hahn’s list is as follows : — ^ 


Oraon Totems 
(Rev. F. Hahn) 


Clans. 

Totems. 

I . Lakra . 

tiger ; nothing of a tiger is eaten by the members 
of this clan (sept;. 

2. Chigalo 

jackal : nothing of a jackal is eaten by the members 
of this clan. 

3. Kispota 

the intestines or stomach of a pig are not eaten by- 
this clan. 

4. Kay a . 

the wild dog ; nothing of him is eaten. 

5. Kartu . 

the black katiuman ape ; not eaten. 

6. Tiga . 

the field mouse ; not eaten. 

7. Tirki . 

young mouse ; not eaten. 

8. Orgom 

hawk ; not eaten. 

9. Gidhi . 

vulture ; not eaten. 

r 0. Khakha 

crow ; not eaten. 

1 1 . Ckelek Cheta 

swallow : not eaten. 

12. Toppo . 

woodpecker ; not eaten. 

13. Kerketta 

quail ; not eaten. 

1 4. Dhicua 

swallow-tailed bird ; not eaten. 

15. Ekka . 

tortoise : not eaten. 

16. Minj . 

eel ; not eaten. 

17. Kindo . 

carp fish ; not eaten. 

18. Khalkho 

shad fish ; not eaten. 

1 9. Kiijur . 

a creeper, from the fruit of which an oil is obtained, 
which is not used by the Kujur people. 

20. Dara . . ' 

the Plats Indica ; the fruit is not eaten. 

2 I . Chitkha . 1 

the P'icus religiosa ; the fruit is not eaten. 

2 2 . Bakhla 

tank weed ; the roots may not be e.aten by this clan. 

23. Khess . 

paddy. The lOtijy [?] is not used by this clan unic'?'. 
it is diluted. 

24. Mad'^e . 1 

mahua ; the flower may not be eaten. 

25. Kisskhoiol . i 

a thorny tree ; the fruit is forbidden to this clan. 

26. Panna 

iron ; may never be touched with the tongue or the 
lips. 

27. Bek 

salt ; may not be eaten on the tip of the ringer. 


^ Rev. F. Hahn, “Some Notes on oj Iwu. Par' HI. (CaicutM. 

the Relicjum and .Super''Uti<ms of the 1904* PP 
Orao>," of the A^iati. So uty 

VOL. II 
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From a comparison of the lists we may infer that the 
kerketa and the topoar of Sir Herbert Risley’s list are 
the quail and the woodpecker respectively. In regard to 
the totems generally, Mr. Hahn tells us that they “ are held 
sacred in some way or other,” and that the respect shewn to 
them is regarded as homage paid to ancestors.^ Hence it 
would seem that the Oraons, like many other totemic 
peoples, conceive themselves to be descended from their 
totems. 

A few of the Oraon clans and their totems were first 
recorded by Colonel E. T. Dalton. He tells us that “ the 
Tirki have an objection to animals whose eyes are not yet 
open, and their own offspring are never shewn till they are 
wide awake. The Ekkr will not touch the head of a tortoise. 
The Katchoor object to water in which an elephant has been 
bathed. The Amdiar will not eat the foam of the river. 
The Ktijrar will not eat the oil of the Kujri tree, or sit 
in its shade. The Tiga will not eat the monkey.” “ In 
general he observes that “the family or tribal names are 
usually those of animals or plants, and when this is the 
case, the flesh of some part of the animal or fruit of the tree 
is tabooed to the tribe called after it.”^ 

The rule of e.xogamy observed by the Oraons is the 


^ Rev. F. Hahn, “Some Notes on 
the Religion and Superstitions of the 
Journal of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal Ixxii. Part III. (Calcutta, 
1904), p. 18. 

“ Lieut. -Col. E, T. Dalton, “The 


Kols of Chota-Nagpore,” Transactions 
of the Ethnologital Soiiety of London ^ 
N.S. vi. (1S6S) p. 36. In his later 
work, Descrigtive Ethnology of Betigaly 
p. 254, Colonel Dalton gives the follow- 
ing list of Oraon clans (or tribes, as he 
calls them) with their taboos : — 


Clans. 

i Tab<x)s. 

Tirki 

. may not eat tirki^ young mice 

Ekhar 

may not eat head of tortoise 

Kirpotas 

do not eat the stomach of the pig 

Lakrar 

may not eat tiger’s flesh 

Kujrar 

may not eat oil from this tree or sit in its shade 

Gedhtar 

may not eat kite 

Khakhar 

,, ,, crow 

Minjar 

,, eel 

Kerketar 

1 ,, ,, the bird so named 

Barar 

may not eat from the leaves of the Ficus Indica 


^ E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal ^ p. 254. 
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simple one that a man may not marry a woman of his own Mamage 
clan. There is no objection to a man's marrying a woman 
of his mother’s clan. Children belong to the clan of their 
father. In addition to the rule of exogamy there seems to 
be a system of prohibited degrees, though no one can state 
it clearly. Still every Oraon admits that he may not marry 
his mother’s sister nor his first cousin on the mother’s side, 
though he will probably not be able to say how far these 
prohibitions extend in the descending line. Again, no man The 
may marry the widow of his younger brother nor his 
deceased wife’s elder sister; but he may marry the widow ri.ige with 
of his elder brother and his deceased wife’s younger sister.' 

sister. 

Another large Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur who The 
retain totemism and exogamy are the Mundas. Physically 
they are among the finest of the aboriginal tribes of the .Xagpur 
plateau. The men are about five feet six in height, their 
bodies lithe and muscular, their skin of the darkest brown or 
almost black, their features coarse, with broad flat noses, 
low foreheads, and thick lips." Thus from the physical point The 
of view the Mundas are pure Dravidians. Yet curiously 
enough they speak a language which differs radically from language, 
the true Dravidian. Together with the languages of the 
Kherwaris, Kurkus, Kharias, Juangs, Savaras, and Gadabas 
it forms a separate family of speech, to which the name of 
Kolarian used to be applied ; but modern philologers prefer 
to name it Munda after its best known representative, the 
language of the Mundas. This interesting family of language 
is now known to be akin to the Mon-Khmer languages of 
Further India as well as to the Nicobarcse and the dialects 
of certain wild tribes of Malacca. It is perhaps the language 
which has been longest spoken in India, and may well have 
been universally diffused over the whole of that country as 
well as over Further India and Malacca before the tide of 
invasion swept it away from vast areas and left it out- 
standing only in a few places like islands or solitary towers 
rising from an ocean of alien tongues." The Mundas are 

* (Sir) H, H. Ri.'.ley, Trihts ami (Lonrlon. 1903). p. 24. 

Castes of Bengal^ ii. 141. ^ Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 

^ P'. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpvre^ Indian Empire, i. (Oxftird, 1909) pp. 
a liitlc-inown Froz'mie of the Empire 3S2 y* 
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^ divided into many exogamous clans { kilts), of which no less 
than three hundred and thirty-nine are enumerated by Sir 
Herbert Risley. The great majority of them appear to be 
totemic, deriving their names from animals or plants which 
the members of the clan are forbidden to eat. Children 
belong to the clan of their father.* Among the totemic 
animals of the Munda clans are the tiger, leopard, elephant, 
wolf, jackal, crocodile, a kind of snake, riv'cr-snake, cobra, 
stag, deer, wild cow, horse, monkey, hog, dog, wild dog, cat, 
rat, mouse, tree-mouse, porcupine, rabbit, squirrel, tortoise, 
hawk, kite, vulture, quail, parrot, peacock, swan, crow, king- 
crow, pigeon, cock, fowl, and many other birds, black bee 
or hornet, fly, red tree-ant, black tree-ant, red flying ant, rice 
weevil, earth worm, a red worm, leech, eel, water-snake, and 
fish of various sorts. Among the totemic plants of the clans 
are rice, fried rice, paddy, yam, plantain, potato, sweet potato, 
a curry vegetable, areca nut, lotus, various fruits, fig, fig-tree 
root. Ficus Indica, tamarind, kussum-tree, mango, a kind 
of grass, mushroom, and moss. Among the miscellaneous 
totems are salt, red earth, ashes, a kind of mud, vermilion, 
copper, cocoon, horn, bone, clarified butter, honey, new rice 
soup, full moon, moonlight, rainbow, the month of June, 
Wednesday, brass bracelet, verandah, umbrella, basket-maker, 
torch-bearer, and the Rautia caste. The totemic taboos 
of three clans are respectively not to eat beef, not to wear 
gold, and not to touch a sword. Members of the clan which 
has paddy (unhusked rice) for its totem are forbidden to eat 
rice and rice soup ; they eat millet instead. Members of the 
clan which takes its name from the udbarn tree do not use 
the oil which is extracted from the tree.'* The Mundas 
cultivate rice and celebrate festivals at harvest." 


Another large non-Aryan tribe which is divided into 
exogamous clans are the Hos or Larka Kols. As they are 


> E T. D.ilt(.n. Kols of 

'/ ranuv tion.\ of the 
Ethuolo^qi' ai tiOiiiitv of Loiulouy N.S. 
vi. (1S68) pp. 26, 36 ; id., Desrri/'tiTc 
EthnOiO^y of p. 1S9; (Sir) 

H. 1 1. Rislcy, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, ii, loi sq., anil Appendix, 


pp. 1 02 -1 09. 

“ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Btiiya/, li. Appendix, p{). 
102-109. 

^ (Su) H. II. Risley, Tribes and 
Castei of Beni^al, ii. 104. 
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closely akin to the ilundas, they may be noticed here, 
though Singbhum, the district which they inhabit, does not 
form part of Chota Nagpur proper, but lies to the south- 
east of it. The most fertile and highly-cultivated part of 
this region surrounds the station of Chaibasa, and here are 
massed about two-thirds of the Hos or Kols. To the south- 
west, bordering on Chota Nagpur, is a mountainous tract of 
vast extent sparsely peopled by the wildest of the Kols, 
whose poor villages nestle in the deep valleys of these 
rugged highlands. Like their kinsmen the Mundas, the 
Hos or Kols are classed on linguistic grounds as Kol- 
arians.i They are a purely agricultural people, and all their Agnciiiture 
festivals are connected with the cultivation of the ground. 

They raise three crops of rice in the year, and they also 
cultivate maize, millet, tobacco, and cotton. Their agri- 
cultural implements, which they make themselves, are a 
wooden plough tipped with iron, a harrow, a large hoe, a 
sickle, and a battle-axe, which serves more peaceful purposes 
than the name implies. They plough with cows as well as 
oxen, but prefer buffaloes to bullocks. The cattle are used 
only for ploughing ; for the Hos, like many other hill tribes 
of India, never touch milk.’ In the most fruitful part of the Villages of 
land the villages are often prettily situated on a hillside 
looking away over the flat-terraced rice-fields and the rolling 
uplands. Ancient and noble tamarind trees overshadow the 
roomy, substantially built houses with their thatched roofs 
and neat verandahs. The outhou.ses are so placed as to 
form with the farm-house itself a square courtyard w'ith a 
large pigeon house in the middle. Not far off, in the shade of 
the solemn tamarind trees, are the graves covered with great 
slabs of stone, on which in the cool of the evening, when their 
work is done, the elders love to sit and smoke their pipes, 
gossipping of village affairs and no doubt often recalling the 
days of their youth and the memory of the rude forefathers 
who sleep their long sleep under these ponderous stones.’ 


^ E. T. Dalton. Di E:huo- 
lo'^y of ]»p. 177 'V. ; (Sir) 

H. H. Risley, Tnbes and Ca fe^ oj 
i. 319 . A'' to the IIo> 

and their country, see further F, Ih 
Rradley-Birt. Chota i htih'- 


'•noTcn /' 3 \ Tin e of (he Em pi. e ( London. 
1903). pp. 82 Y'/- 

- K. T. Dalton, /V miptire hthr. - 
of pp. 105, 196 -Y'7. 

'• E. T. O.dton. (■'A <V. p. I So. 
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High Every village has its high place and its sacred grov^e, 
where the gods, unseen by mortal eyes and unrepresented 
groves of by images, receive the offerings of their worshippers. 

The high place is some mighty mass of virgin rock, 
to which man has added nothing and from which he has 
taken nothing away. The sacred grove is a fragment of 
the primafval forest left standing when the rest of it was 
felled, lest the sylvan deities, rendered houseless by the 
woodman’s axe, should forsake the land for ever. For ages 
these venerable trees have been carefully protected, and even 
now if one of them is destroyed, the gods manifest their 
displeasure by withholding the rains in their due season. 
It is to these woodland deities that the husbandman looks 
for a bounteous harvest ; it is to them that he pays his 
devotions at all the great festivals of the agricultural year.^ 
E.^ogamous Larka Kols are divided into at least forty- 

the Hos. SIX clans or septs, which strictly observe the rule of exogamy, 
no man being on any account allowed to marry a woman of 
his own clan. “ With this exception ” says Sir Herbert 
Risley, “ their views on the subject of prohibited degrees 
appear to be lax, and I understand that marriages with near 
relatives on the mother’s side are tolerated provided that a 
man does not marry his aunt, his first cousin, or his niece.” 
The clans of the Hos, like those of the Mundas, are 
called kilis. Among the names of the clans Colonel Dalton 
found only one which is that of an animal ; however, accord- 
ing to Sir Herbert Risley, many of the names appear to be 
totemic. Six of the clans are identical in name with six 
clans of the Santals, who are themselves akin to the Hos.“ 

Totemism Another totemic people in Chota Nagpur are the Bedias, 
exogamv ^ Small agricultural tribe of the Dravidian stock. They are 
^ong the divided into nineteen exogamous and totemic clans or septs, 
and other and the clan totems include the squirrel, cobra, tortoise, owl, 
Chota°^ pigeon, and other birds, various kinds of fish, the banyan tree, 
Nagpur the Bassia latifolia, and the mahua flower.® The Bhars, a 

^ E. T. Dalton. Dfscriptive Ethno- i. 320, ii. Appendix, p. 60. 
logy of Bengal, pp. 185-188. ^ H. Rislt-y, Triba and 

“ E. T. Daltun, Desiriptive Etkno- Castes of Bengal, i. 83, ii. Appendix, 
logy of Bengal, p. 189 ; (Sir) H. H. p. 8. That the sept^ or (as I call 
Risley, T'rioes and Castes of Bengal, them) clans of the Bedias are exogamous 
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small Dravidian caste of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal, i hi BiKH,, 
are for the most part cultivators of the soil. They are 
divided into seven exogamous clans or septs, of which four 
have for their totems the tortoise, the peacock, the bamboo, 
and the bel fruit. The other three clans (Agni, Brahmarishi, 
and Rishi) are eponymous, that is, they derive their names 
from real or mythical ancestors, not from totems.' In Chota The 
Nagpur the Goalas, the great pastoral caste of India, are 
divided into thirty-one exogamous and totemic clans or 
septs of the type common in that part of the country. 

Among their clan totems are the tiger, deer, calf, cobra, rat, 
field-rat, red tree-ant, eel, swan, mango. Ficus Indica, pakar 
fruit, lotus, a kind of grain, a grass, and an arrow. One clan, 

(the Sona) is forbidden to wear gold ; another (the Tirki) to 
touch cattle after their eyes are open." The Kharias, aiiu- 
Dravidian tribe of cultivators in Chota Nagpur, are divided 
into at least thirty-four exogamous and totemic clans or 
septs. Among the clan totems are the tiger, elephant, 
tortoise, cobra, red ant, eel, several kinds of birds and fish, 
the Ficus Indica, paddy, salt, and a rock. The exogamous 
rule is regularly observed, no man being allowed to marry a 
woman of his own clan. On the other hand, it is said that 
the totemic rule to regard the totem as sacred or taboo is 
not now very generally observod ; it must, however, have 
been at one time in force, for a clan of wild Kharias, whom 
Mr. Ball met with on the Dalma range in Manbhum, had 
the sheep for their totem and were not allowed to eat mutton 
or even to use a woollen rug.' The Kharwars, a Dravidian ri.e 

Kharvsdrs. 


is not expressly mentioned l>y .sir 
Herliert Ri-^Iey, but I assume that they 
and all the other septs enumerated by 
him in his '/ rihd'i and Ca'tc'\ of 
Benina/, K{h>2oi;ra/'^n'' b’<br''7rr. vol. ii. 
Appendix I., are in bin e\<igamou^. 
That they arc so appears to l»e clearly 
implierl by Sir Herbert Ki>Iey in hi- 
general account of exogamy. See his 
essay “ Primitive Marriage in Bengal." 
Asiatid Quarttrly A’di'/izr, Tuly lSSt>. 
PP- 75 y TIu: Ft dp! c > f hi in, pn. 

154 '/• 

1 (Sir) H. II. Risley. Hd-e, and 
Castes of i. 95, li. Appendix, 

p. 9. A'' to eponvmou'. sepis or clan>. 


see id, “Primitive M. image in Bengal." 
Auati. Quarterly re, [ulv iS’su, 

pp. 8 1 ; /(/., '/'he /’■dt'c af Inin. 

P- * 55 - 

- (Sir) II. H. Ri’.Ie), 7 'riie: .'ni 
Cades 0/ F>tii-.2l\ i. 2S2, 2SS, ii. Ap- 
pendix, pp. 51 ' 

^ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tnhe\ and 
Cadeiof lleuyiP i. 466, ii. Appendix, 
pp. 77 \p. As to the taboo on the 
sheep and it^j product-', see V. Bail, 
[unfe Life in India (London, iSSo*, 
p. 89, “The Keriah-' do not eat tlv 
flesh of sheep, and may not even c^e a 
\sooiien rug " ; E. T. Dalton./^' rip 
iiFO litl’ie' \y of B-.i\'2:, p. 161. 
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tribe of cultivators and landholders in Chota Nagpur and 
Southern Behar, arc divided into more than seventy 
exogamous clans or septs, of which many are totemic. 
Among the totems of their clans are the tiger, elephant, 
cobra, cow, tortoise, rat, squirrel, red tree-ant, eel, hawk, swan, 
duck, hen, a water-fowl and other kinds of birds. Ficus Indica, 
plum, pineapple, various other fruits and grasses, salt, lime, 
coral, gold, copper, a top-knot, a neck ornament, an arrow, 
and goldsmith.' The Koras are a Dravidian caste of earth- 
workers and cultivators in Chota Nagpur, and Western and 
Central Bengal. Probably they are an offshoot from the 
Munda tribe. Amongst them, wherever the exogamous 
clans have been preserved, the rule is that a man may not 
marry a woman of his own totem, but the mother’s totem is 
not taken into account. Amongst their totems are the bull, 
pig, tortoise, heron, wild goose and a fish (sal or satila)? 
The Koshtas are a caste of weavers and cultivators in Chota 
Nagpur. Some at least of their exogamous clans are totemic, 
such as the Baglial (tiger), Bhat (rice), Chaur (yak’s tail), 
Khanda (sword), Kiinn (tortoise), Manik (gem), and Nag 
(snake). But there is no evidence that the members of the 
clans pay any respect to the totems whose names they bear. 
Among the Koshtas a widow is expected to marry her 
deceased husband’s younger brother, if one survives him.^ 
The Kurmis are a very large caste of cultivators in Chota 
Nagpur, Upper India, Behar, and Orissa. Their origin is 
obscure. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa their ejjogamous 
clans number sixty and are purely totemic. The clan 
totems include the tiger, crocodile, tortoise, buffalo, jackal, 
snake, rat, cat, spider, kite, wild goose, bamboo, betel palm, 
fig, kesar grass, gold, net, pierced ears, and hunter. One 
clan (Bansriar) will not play the ba?tsi or bamboo flute. 
Another will not wear silk, and another will not wear shell 
ornaments.'* 

The Lohars are the blacksmith caste of Chota Nagpur, 
Behar, and Western Bengal, comprising a large and hetero- 

' (Sir) H, II. Risley, Triht^ and (Sir) H. IL Risley, op. fit. i. 513, 

of i. 472. 474, ii. ii. Appendix, p. 84. 

Appendi.x, pp. 78 f/. 

“ (Sir) H. H. Risley, op. tit. i. 506, * (Sir! H. II. Risley, op. clt. i. 528 

507, ii. Appendix, p. 83. uiq.^ ii. Appendix, pp. 87 w. 
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geneous aggregate of members of different tribes and castes, 

In Chota Nagpur the caste is divided into sixty-eight 
exogamous clans or septs, of which many, if not all, arc 
totemic. Among their clan totems are the tiger, elephant, 
cobra, snake, tortoise, cow, bullock, wild cat, fox, red tree-ant, 
eel, hawk, kingcrow, crow, heron, birds of other sorts, bamboo, ihntV' ' 
fig, sweet potato, lotus, grass {kotis), turmeric, and net. The -''agpur 
Tirki clan may not touch any animals after their eyes are 
open.^ The Mahili are a caste of labourers, palanquin- 
bearers, and workers in bamboo, who are found in Chota 
Nagpur and Western Bengal. They are divided into about 
thirty exogamous and totemic clans. Some of the totems 
are the bull, nilgau (a species of antelope), eel, cater- 
pillar, wild goose and other birds, jack-fruit tree, wild fig, 
and turn grass. One clan has ears for its totem, and 
members of it are forbidden to eat the ear of any animal." 

The Nagesar are a small Dravidian tribe of cultivators in 
Chota Nagpur, short, very dark, and ugly. The exogamous 
clans into which they are divided bear totemic names which 
occur among the Mundas and many other Dravidian tribes. 

Among their totems are the bull, the cobra, two kinds of eels, 
the mango, and the Fiats Indica. One of their clans (the 
Sonwani) is forbidden to wear gold.^ 

The Pans are a low caste of weavers, basket-makers, and Totem sm 
menials scattered under various names (Chik, Ganda, Pab, 

Panika, Panvva, Tanti, etc.) throughout the north of Orissa '■rnot-.g the 
and the southern and western parts of Chota Nagpur. It 1 ir^sa^mi 
has been conjectured on very slender grounds that the Pan.b <-hot.i 
are descendants of Aryan colonists, who settled of old in 
Chota Nagpur and were -subdued by the Dravidian races of 
that country. But the numerous totemic clans into which 
they are divided seem to furnish strong evidence of their 
Dravidian origin.^ On this subject Sir Herbert Rislcy 
observes : “ The caste has a very numerous set of totems. 


* (Sir) H. II. Ki'^iey, 'friK'-i and 
Castes of I-ten^al, ii. 22, and .\ppcndix, 
pp. 94 StJ. 

- (Sir; H. II. Kisley, of cit, ii, 40, 
and Appendix, pp. 96 sq. ; /</., The 
People of Indicia P- 95 - 

’ E. T. I )alton, DesenMive Eth}toloey 


r-f PuH-q.iP pp. 131-133: (Sir) H. II. 
Kihley. I'nl-i v anti Ca^tt r of Pr irqal, ii. 
T22, ami Ap|>cndix, p. ill. 

* (Str) II. II. Kisley, Prihe' 
Castes of PouqaL 11. 155 and .\j - 
pcndix, pp. 36 'Y-, 115-117, K. 'I 
I).dton, Do --npine ECn:olo::,y < ' 
Ihnqaf p. 325. 
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comprising the tiger, the buffalo, the monkey, the tortoise, 
the cobra, the mongoose, the owl, the kingcrow, the pea- 
cock, the centipede, various kinds of deer, the wild fig, the 
wild plum, and a host of others which I am unable to 
identify. They have in fact substantially the same set of 
totems as the other Dravidian tribes of that part of the 
country, and make use of these totems for regulating marriage 
in precisely the same way. The totem follows the line of male 
descent. A man may not marry a woman who has the same 
totem as himself, but the totems of the bride’s ancestors are 
not taken into account, as is the case in the more advanced 
forms of exogamy. In addition to the prohibition of 
marrying among totem kin, we find a beginning of the 
supplementary system of reckoning prohibited degrees. The 
formula, however, is curiously incomplete. Instead of 
mentioning both sets of uncles and aunts and barring seven 
generations, as is usual, the Pans mention only the paternal 
uncle and exclude only one generation. They are therefore 
only a stage removed from the primitive state of things when 
matrimonial relations are regulated by the simple rule of 
exogamy, and kinship by both parents has not yet come to 
be recognized.”^ To the Pan or Chik totems enumerated 
above by Sir Herbert Risley may be added the cat and a 
small wild cat, the frog, the cow, the rat, the wood-louse, 
the crab, a red tree-ant, the flying bug, a water-snake, the 
hawk, the swan, the paddy-bird, the Fiais Indica, the 
tomato, curry vegetable, fork of a tree, kansi grass, Bassia 
latifolia, horn, bull’s horn, a yak’s tail, iron, the moon, and a 
ship. The members of one clan {Balbandhiya) are bound to 
tie up their hair. The members of another clan {Dip) may not 
eat after lights are lit. The members of another {Mahabaar) 
may not kill or chase the wild boar ; and the members of 
another (Rikhiasan) are forbidden to eat beef or pork." 

The Rautias are a caste of landholders and cultivators in 
Chota Nagpur, who are probably Dravidian by origin, but 
have been refined in features and complexion by a large 
infusion of Aryan blood. They are divided into many 

^ (Sir) 11 . H. Risley, 7'rtbes and ii. Appendix, pp. 36 sd., 115- 
Castt’s of Senegal ii. 156. 117. 

(Sir) H. H. Risley, op. cit. 
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exogamous clans {paris or gots), of which some are totemic. 

Such are the clans which take their names respectively from 
the eel, the tortoise, the snake, the cat, the wild dog, the 
squirrel, the vulture, the kasi grass, the sword, and the axe. 

The rule that the totem is tabooed to members of the clan 
appears in the case of the Rautias to apply only to the 
animal-totems, which may be named, but may not be killed or 
eaten. On the other hand members of the Sword clan and 
of the Axe clan are not forbidden to use these weapons, nor 
is a man of the kasi Grass clan prohibited from touching the 
grass from which his clan is supposed to be descended. The 
clan, with its totem, is inherited by children from their 
father. While a man is forbidden to marry a woman of his 
own totemic clan, he is free to marry a woman of his 
mother’s clan. The simple rule of clan e.xogamy is accord- 
ingly supplemented by a table of prohibited degrees made 
up, like our own, by enumerating the individual relatives 
whom a man is forbidden to marry, and not, as is more usual, 
by prohibiting intermarriage with certain large classes of 
relations or with the descendants, within certain degrees, of 
particular relations. It is considered right that a widow ihc 
should marry her late husband’s younger brother. Under 
no circumstances may she marry his elder brother. Any 
children she may have by the younger brother are deemed 
his and not his deceased brother’s.' 

The last totemic people of Chota Nagpur whom we shall l otemisn 
notice are the Turis, a non-Aryan caste of cultivators,'’'"' 
workers in bamboo, and basket-makers, whose physical type, .imoni; th 
language, and religion prove that they are a Hindooised off- ' 
shoot of the Mundas. Their exogamous clans are for the N'.ii;pui. 
most part totemic and correspond closely to those of the 
Mundas. They include Bar ( Ficus Indka), Charhad {kx'gG.r), 
Hansda (wild goose), Hastadda (eel), Indiiar (a kind of eel), 

Jariar (lizard), Kachhiia (tortoise), Kei'keta (a kind of bird), 

SaiHp (snake), Saur (fi-sh), Suuiat (deer), Suren (a kind of 
fish), Tirki (mouse), and Toppo (bird)." 

^ (Sir) H. PI. Rih!cv, Triha and j/., and ApjK.’ndix, p. 140. As t-. 

Cash's of ii. 199, 200, 201, the AV/'/tvAj’, /'irkt, and Tofpo totern>. 

and Appendix, p. 123, ■^ee almve, pp. 2SS. 289, 290. 295 

" (Sir) H, H. Ridley, cp. at. ii. 333 
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But while the secure tableland of Chota Nagpur is the 
home of many aboriginal tribes which have retained the 
ancient social system of totemism and exogamy, it is by no 
means the only part of Bengal in which totemic peoples are 
found. Amongst these the best known are the Santals, a 
large Dravidian tribe of cultivators, who have their nucleus 
in the Santal Parganas or Santalia, but are also found 
scattered at intervals over a strip of Bengal which stretches 
for about three hundred and fifty miles from the Ganges to 
the Baitarni and is bisected by the meridian of Bhagalpur or 
87" East longitude. So far as physical appearance goes, the 
■Santals may be regarded as typical examples of the pure 
Dravidian stock. Their complexion varies from very dark 
brown to almost charcoal-like black ; the proportions of the 
nose approach those of the negro ; the mouth is large, the lips 
thick and protruding, the hair coarse, black, and sometimes 
curly. On the ground of their language, however, the 
Santals are classed as Kolarians or Mundas.' Though they 
till the soil, their habits are migratory ; they do not care 
to settle for long in one place, but clear fresh patches for 
cultivation in the woods and .so move on. A country denuded 
of the forest which furnishes them with the hunting grounds 
they love and the virgin soil they prefer has little attraction 
for them. W'hcn by their own labour the trees have been 
felled, the jungle cleared, and the land brought under 
cultivation, they quit it and retire into the backwoods, 
where their harmonious flutes sound sweeter, their drums 
find deeper echoes, and their bows and arrows may be 
used again.' 

The social structure of the Santal tribe is very elaborate. 
It is divided into twelve clans or septs and at least seventy- 
si.x subclans or subsepts. Both clans and subclans are 
exogamous and both appear to be totemic. No man may 
marry into his own clan {pari) or subclan {khuut), but he 
may marry into any other clan, including his mother’s ; on 

’ E. T, Dallon, T^sryipiii't Efhno- Sir W. Ilunier, Annals of Rural 
‘L\y oj B<.}vpaP p. 207; (Sir) H. H. (London, 1872), is in j^reai 

Risle). 'Trr^c- anJ Cuildii of Btu^al^ part devoted to a detaded and syni- 

2240/.: Th. Lhp rial Gazetteer of India^ pathetic acccnmt of the Santals. 

7 /it Indian Enifire, vt)], 1. (Oxfonl, - E. T. iJalton, Avv/Z/rv Ethno- 
1909I, p. 383. The uork of the late oj Bengal, pp. 20S .sq. 
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the other hand he is not allowed to marry into his mother's 
subclan. Children belong to their father’s clan. The 
twelve exogamous clans are: i. Hasdak (wild goose); 2. 

Aliirmu (the nilgau or nilgao, a species of antelope, Portax 
pictiis) ■, 3. Kiskti ] 4. Hembrotn (betel palm); 5. Alarndi 
(grass) ; 6. Saren (the constellation Pleiades) ; 7. Tudi{ ; 8 . 

Baske ■, 9. Besra (hawk); 10. Pauria (pigeon); i i. Chore 
(lizard), and 1 2. Bedea or Bediya (sheep ?). The Pauria 
(pigeon) and the Chore (lizard) clans are said to have been so 
called because on a famous hunting party conducted by the 
tribe members of these clans failed to kill any thing but pigeons 
and lizards respectively. Members of the Murmu (antelope > 
clan may not kill the species of antelope {Portax pictus) from 
which they take their name nor may they touch its flesh.’ 

Among the subclans or subsepts {khunts) into which the 
Santal clans (paris) are divided we may note Kahu (crow), 

Kara (buffalo), Chilbinda (eagle-slayer), Roh-Lutur (ear- 
pierced), Daniela (so called from breeding pigs with very 
large tusks for sacrifice), Gna (areca nut), Kachua (tortoise). 

Nag (cobra), Somal (deer), Kekra (crab), Roht {paujaun tree), 

Boar (a fish), Handi (earthen vessel), Sikiya (a chain), Barchi 
(spearmen), Sankh (conch shell), Sidup or Siduk (a bundle 
of straw), Agaria (charcoal-burners), and Lat (bake meat 
in a leaf-platter).' Many of the subclans observe certain ii.uiitio:. . 
curious traditional usages. Thus at the time of the harvest 
in January members of the Saren (Pleiades) clan and the subc;ln^ 
Sidup (bundle of straw) subclan set up a sheaf of rice in 
the doorway of their cattle sheds. This sheaf they may not 
themselves touch, but some one belonging to another subclan 
must be got to take it away. Men of the Saren clan and 
the Sada subclan do not use vermilion in their marriage 
ritual ; they may not wear clothes with a red border on '■uch 
occasions, nor may they be present at any ceremony at which 
the priest offers his own blood to propitiate the gods. Men 
of the Saren clan and the Jugi subclan, on the other hand, 
smear their foreheads with vermilion isindur) at the harvest 

‘ W. T. DAion, DtSid i/'fr'r' L/huA.L^y AVa',./.', ■ p. 202 (a- to of the 

0/ pp. 212 ; (Sir) 11 . II. cian and paternal dcMrenti. 

K\Aey\ Tnhe; auJ Ca-'itpt ef i\. - (“mi ■ H. II. Kisle\. /n^'d' 

220-22S, and Appendix, pp. 125 p./. ; Cu Vj o; li. Appendix, pp. 

(Siri \V. W, Hunter, ?/j' c.y’ A’/// a/ 125 •./. 
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rraiiuioiiai festival and go round asking alms of rice. With the rice 
the ^hey make little cakes which they offer to the gods. 

'Ubci.ins. Alembers of the Sarcn clan and the Manjlii-Khil subclan 
are so called because their ancestor was a uianjhi or village 
headman. Like the Suda-Saren, they are forbidden to attend 
when the priest offers up his own blood. Members of the 
Saren clan and the Naiki-Khil subclan claim descent from 
a naiki or village priest and may not enter a house of which 
the inmates are ceremonially unclean. They have a sacred 
grove {jadhirthan) of their own apart from the common 
sacred grove of the village, and they dispense with the 
services of the priest who serves the rest of the village. 
Alembers of the Saren clan and of the Ok subclan sacrifice a 
goat or a pig in their houses, and during the ceremony they 
shut the doors tight and allow no smoke to escape. The 
word ok, which is the name of the subclan, means to suffocate 
or stifle with smoke. Members of the Saren clan and the 
Mundu or Badar (dense jungle) subclan offer their sacrifices 
in the jungle, and allow only males to eat of the flesh of the 
animals which have been slain. Members of the Saren clan 
and the subclan may not utter the word nial when they 
are engaged in a religious ceremony or sitting to determine 
tribal questions. Alen of the Saren clan and the Jihu sub- 
clan may not kill or eat the jihii or babbler bird after which 
they are called, nor may they wear a particular sort of neck- 
lace known as jihu mala from the resemblance which it bears 
to the babbler bird’s eggs. The babbler bird is said to 
have guided the ancestor of the clan to water when he was 
dying of thirst in the forest. Alembers of the Saren clan and 
the Sankh (conch shell) subclan may not wear shell necklaces 
or ornaments. Members of the Saren clan and the Barchir 
(spearman) subclan plant a spear in the ground when they 
are engaged in religious or ceremonial observances.^ 

The The Santals think it the right thing for a widow to marry 

aiii'ong'the deceased husband’s younger brother, if one survives him, 
Santals. but Under no circumstances may she marry his elder brother." 
An eldest son is always named after his grandfather.® 

’ (Sir) H. 11 . Risley, Tnhes and 231. 

Ca\tts of BcHijal, ii. 228. ^ E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Etkno- 

■ (Sir) H. H. Kisicy, op. cit, ii. lopy 0/ Ben^i, p. 214. 
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The principal festival of the Santals is the so/irai or Sexu.ii 
harvest festival celebrated in the month of Posh (November- 
December), after the chief rice crop of the year has been got .it 
in. Public sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest in 
the sacred grove ; pigs, goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and 
debauchery prevails. Chastity is in abeyance for the time, 
and all unmarried persons may indulge in promiscuous 
intercourse. This licence, however, does not extend to 
adultery, nor does it cover intercourse between persons of 
the same clan, though even that offence committed during 
the harvest festival is punished less severely than at other 
times.^ It is possible that this period of licence may be a 
temporary revival of old communal rights over women. 

Another well-known Dravidian tribe of Bengal among rhe 
whom totemism combined with exogamy has been discovered 
are the Khonds, Kondhs, or Kandhs, who inhabit a hilly coumry. 
tract called Kandhmals in Boad, one of the tributary states 
of Orissa in the extreme south of Bengal. A portion of the 
tribe is also found in Gumsur, formerly a tributary state, 
which now forms part of the Ganjam District in Madras. 

The Khonds of Orissa call themselves Maliah, to distinguish 
themselves from the Khonds of Gumsur.’ Their country is 
wild and mountainous, consisting of a labyrinth of ranges 
covered with dense forests of sal trees. They are a shy and 
timid folk, who love their wild mountain gorges and the 
stillness of jungle life, but eschew contact with the low- 
landers and flee to the most inaccessible recesses of their 
rugged highlands at the least alarm. They subsist by MiRMtory 
hunting and a primitive .sort of agriculture, clearing patches 
of land for cultivation in the forest during the cold weather Khon.is. 
and firing it in the heat of summer. The seed is sown 
among the ashes of the burnt forest when the first rains 
have damped it. After the second year these rude tillers 
of the soil abandon the land and make a fresh clearing in 
the woods.^ The cruel human sacrifices which they used 

^ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes ami annin*^ the Khonds/* fournal of 
Castes of Bengal. 233. Asiati< Soeiety of Bmgal, Ixxiii. Part 

- (Sir) H. H. Kisley. op. tit. i. 397 ; III. (Calcutta. 1905) p. 40. 

J. E. Friend - Pereira. Totemi-'in * IL H. Risley, /... 
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to offer to the Earth Goddess in order to ensure the 
fertility of their fields have earned for the Khonds an 
unenviable notoriety among the hill tribes of India. These 
sacrifices were at last put down by the efforts of British 
officers.^ 

> The Khonds of Orissa are divided into fifty exogamous 
septs or clans called gochis, each of which bears the name of 
a village {junta) and believes its members to be all descended 
from a common ancestor. As a rule the clanspeople live 
together in the village or group of villages from which they 
take their name. Each clan is further split up into sub- 
clans called klambiis. No man may marry a w’oman of his 
own clan even though she may belong to another subclan. 
Both clan and subclan are inherited by children from their 
father ; no traces of female kinship have been detected 
among the Khonds, unless the rule which forbids a man to 
take a wife from his mother’s subclan may be regarded as 
such." The statements of some older writers further point 
to the practice of totemism among the Khonds. Thus one 
of them says that many Khond chieftains “ lay claim to a 
fabulous descent, and point to their coat of arms as indi- 
cating the animal or object from which their ancestors 
sprung. The Rajah of Goomsur, for example, had a pea- 
cock, another prince a snake, and a third a bamboo tree ; 
and these cognizances are no small source of pride.” ^ 
-Again, another writer tells us that “ Khond names seem to 
be universally taken from natural objects, never expressing 
qualities. Thus, there is the Meeninga, or Fish tribe ; the 
faninga, or Crab tribe ; the Pochangia, or Owl ; the Syalinga, 
or Spotted Deer tribe; the Grango, ox Nilgae”;^ and he 
further informs us that “ marriage can take place onl)’ 
betwixt members of different tribes, and not even with 
strangers who have been long adopted into or domesticated 
with a tribe ; and a state of war or peace appears to make 


‘ See Majur-General John Campbell, 
Pt-rsonal Xavyatrpe of Thirteen Years 
'^en'i.e aniow^^t the Wild 'Tribes of 
Ahondidan for the Suppression of 
Human Saen/he (London, 1864); 
Maji'f S. C. Mac{)her>on, Memorials of 
Seri'iee in India (Lon<lon, 1S65) ; The 
Golden Boii'hd ii. 241-246. 


- (Sir) II. II. Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, i. 400 sq, 

2 Major-General J. Campbell, Per- 
sonal Narrative cj Thirteen Years"' 
SendiCy etc., p. 26. 

* Major S. C, Maepherdon, Me- 
morials of Szi^'ue in India, p. 78. 
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little difference as to the practice of intermarriage betwixt 
tribes. The people of Baramootah and of Burra Des 
in Goomsur have been at war time out of mind, and 
annually engage in fierce conflicts, but they intermarry 
every day.” ' 

In recent years these indications of totemism among the Mr.Fnend- 
Khonds have been confirmed by the researches of Mr. J. E. ^ 
Friend -Pereira, whose enquiries were prosecuted mainly in totemi.stn 
the northern section of the tribe, particularly among the 
group of clans who Inhabit the tributary state of Boad or 
Bod, a part of the tributary state of Daspalla, and the 
former tributary state of Gumsur, which now belongs to 
the Ganjam district of Madras. The western part of the 
country investigated by Mr. Friend-Percira is a high plateau 
intersected by the many ramifications of the Ghaut Mountains. 
Eastward the land opens out into broader and more fertile 
valleys, till the plateau begins to merge into the plains 
of Ganjam. On reaching Boad we have passed into the 
lowlands, though even here hills rise like islands from the 
alluvial flats. As the country changes, so do its inhabitants. 

For the Khonds of the western highlands are wilder and 
more primitive than their brethren of the plains ; as a rule 
they speak no language but their native tongue, they still 
eat pork and drink strong drink, and their women go about 
with nothing but a loin-cloth to hide their nakedness. On 
the other hand the Khonds of the low countries speak the 
Uriya tongue, have more or less eschewed pork, and in the 
plains of Boad and Gumsur are hardly distinguishable from 
the Uriyas in features, language, and mode of life.” These 
tw'O sections of the Khond tribe, the more and the less 
civilised, are known re.spectively as the Uriya Khonds and 
the Mulua or Mai Khonds. The i\Ialua or Alai Khonds, 
the wilder inhabitants of the highlands, already refuse to 
intermarry with the Uriya Khonds of the plains, whom 
they despise as degenerate for having abandoned many 
of their old native customs and assimilated themselves 
to Hindoos. It seems probable that in time a complete 

^ Major S. C. Maepher-on, Me- aiTinn;^ the Kh'>ruib. ' fotiy>ia! of 
?noria!\ cf in India, p. 69. Aj ic.y od Ixxiii. f‘art 

- J. E. Fnend'Pereira, ** Ilf. M'alcutta, 1905- pp. -|0 
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separation will take place between the two branches of 
the tribe.’ 

The chotA Among the Malua or IMal Khonds there exist certain 
muni-^of' communes or confederacies of clans, of which the largest and 
theKhonds most influential is known as the Chota Paju or Chota 
totems* Padki. It comprises six clans or rather subclans and 
occupies the centre of the eastern half of the Mai country.’’ 
The followinsT is IMr. Friend-Pereira’s account of the totemic 


system of the confederacy : “ The constitution of Chota 
Paju confederacy is peculiar. Chota Pdjn or Chota Padki 
means the six pddii or countries. There are six territorial 
areas called Muthd (a handful) as follovv'S ; Bidumendi and 
Bakamendi, Gumalmendi and Grandimendi, Sandumendi and 
Dutimendi ; and each of the pairs forms a sub-commune. 
In each of the six inuthds are found families of various 
stocks with different totems ; — as for instance, a dominant 
stock called gajesvar whose totem is the elephant and whose 
title is nidliko ; a stock bearing the title of kundro and 
possessing as their totem dftrd (a cudgel or heavy stick) ; a 
stock styled bisoi whose totem I have not been able to 
discover ; a stock surnamed poddn who are admittedly 
descended from a pdno and who will not touch the tnohri 
(clarionet) — an instrument on which pdno musicians play at 
marriage celebrations and other festivities of the Khonds ; a 
stock styled tidiko who worship the pdnji (almanac) as a 
tutelary deity and who have as their totem betd (cane) ; 
a stock called bdgo or chita krdndi (chameleon) who take 
their title from their totem, the bdgo ; another vidliko stock 
who are supposed to be descended from a kunihdr (potter) 
and will not touch the pitnd (potter's hammer) which is their 
totem ; a stock surnamed behrd who are also supposed to be 
descended from another class of kumhdr — the khond-kumhdr 
— -whose totem I could not discover ; a third stock with the 
title vidliko whose tutelary deity is dti gosdni (Uriya : hdthi 
gosdtn) but whose totem is not very clear ; and lastly the 
servile Ropdrviendi Khonds who have both the titles vidliko 


^ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Khonds,” Journal of the Asiatic So- 

Caslt's of Bengal, i. 398. The form ciety of Bengal, Ixxiii. Part III. (Cal* 

Malua is used by Sir H. H. Risley, cutta, 1905) pp. 40 sq. 

the form Mai by Mr. J. E, Friend- - J. E. Friend - Pereira, op. cit. p, 

Pereira, “Totemism among the 41. 
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and kundro and possess as their totem the tiinkuri — a small 
kettle-drum on an earthenware body which was used in 
former days to summon clansmen to a gathering. All 
the members of these various stocks cannot intermarry 
within the six confederated inuthds, and they form an 
exogamous group in themselves, being considered, by a 
fiction of course, members of one great brotherhood. This 
exogamous group of various totem stocks is the gochi of Mr. 

Risley, who was misled into believing that all the members 
of agoc/zz were of the same blood.”* If a member of the 
Chameleon {chita krandz) clan meets his totemic animal on 
a journey, he will at once turn back and tell his relations in 
an awed whisper, “ I have seen our god ” {Mai peziu zzielit'e). 
Thereupon the priest of the clan will be sent for to offer 
a propitiatory sacrifice and to find out why the deity has 
deigned to appear to the clansman." 

Another Khond commune or confederacy bears the The Tin 
name of Tin Pari or Borgocha. The name Tin Pari means 
■“the three septs or clans,” though in fact the confederacy the Khoncis 
comprises three distinct communes, in each of which are JotemT 
found different family stock.s. The three dominant septs or 
clans are the Dela Pari, the Kalea Pari, and the Sidu Pari. 

In the Khond language deld means a twig, and the totem of 
the Dela Pari clan is the twig of any tree. Hence the 
members of the clan will never use twigs in constructing a 
house of wattle and daub, and they will never stay in one of 
the temporary huts of branches and leaves (kUruT) which the 
people generally set up in the fields for the pur[)Ose of 
watching the crops ; for the Dela Pari think that if they 
slept in such a hut by night they would be carried off by- 
tigers.'^ The Sidu Pari clan takes its name from sidu, which 
in the Khond language means “ they- arc not.” Legend 
says that the clan formerly dwelt in caves. When strangers 
approached, the clanspeople di.sappearcd into their caves like 
rabbits in a warren ; hence their name of sidu, “ they- are 
not.” Be that as it may, the Sidu Pari clan will not enter 

t'» the see above, p. 304. 

- J. E. Friend-Pereira, f’/*. ni. p,. 54. 

J. K. Friend- Pereira, nt. p. 44. 


^ j. E. Friend-Pereira. “ Totemisni 
among the Khond>." Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ixxiii. Part 
III. (Calcutta, 1905) pp. 43 sq. As 
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a cave nor dig a hole such as a well or a tank. But they 
perform a religious rite, in which a structure like a dolmen 
figures. Two slabs of stone are planted perpendicularly in 
the ground, a third rests on the top of them, and the whole 
represents a cave (guvipa), within which the priest offers a 
sacrifice.^ The totem of the Kalea Pari clan has not been 
ascertained, but they have a legend which appears to be a 
degenerate form of the Swan Maiden or Cupid and Psyche 
type of story, which elsewhere is associated with totemism. 
They say that a youth hunting in the forest came on a 
group of girls bathing in a mountain stream, and that 
smitten with love of one or more of them he caught up 
their clothes and disappeared with them into the jungle. 
The girls belonged to his own e.xogamous group and there- 
fore could not be his wives. Knowing that the penalty for 
such an incestuous union was death, he dared not return to 
his village, so he became a fugitive and a wanderer till at 
last he made his way to the Tin Pari country, where he 
founded the Kalea Pari or thief clan. At an annual festival 
of the clan the priest makes a rude flag by tying a piece of 
cloth to a pole, which he carries with great solemnity from 
village to village. All the young men and women of the 
clan follow in procession, chanting lewd songs as part of the 
ritual. The flag is then ceremoniously buried in the ground. 
Yet unchastity or incontinence is said to be strictly tabooed 
to both men and women of the Kalea Pari clan, who regard 
it as a sacrilege that would provoke the unappeasable wrath 
of the deity. Hence the women of the clan enjoy a reputa- 
tion for immaculate virtue." 

In another Khond commune or confederacy called 
Bengrikia a dominant stock or clan is the Bheti, who take 
their name from their totem bheti, a rope of twisted straw, 
which on being lit smoulders long and furnishes fire in the 
absence of lucifer matches. The use of such ropes is 
forbidden to members of the clan.® Two other communes 


’ J. E. Friencl-Pereira, “ Tolemi-bm 
among the Khonds,’’ of the 

Asiatic Society of Ben^aly Ixxiii. Part 
III. (Calcutta, 1905) p. 46. 

- J. E. Friend-Pereira, if. cit. p. 45, 
As to the Swan Maiden or Cupid and 


Psyche tale in connection with totem- 
ism, see above, pp. 205 sq. We shall 
meet with such tales again in West 
Africvr. 

3 T* E. Friend- Pereira, op. cit. pp. 

46. 47. 
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or confederacies bear each the name of Ath Kombo, and 
each is divided into four sub-communes, of which each in 
turn contains many totem clans. Of these clans a large 
one takes its name from its totem, the hdusdri or mallard 
duck, and is said to have sprung from an egg of that bird.’ 
Another confederacy, which bears the name of Tin Kombo, 
includes totemic clans which have for their respective 
totems, among other things, the lac insect, the she-bear, the 
fruit of the sal tree (Shona robusta), the tender shoots of 
bamboos, the tree {Butea frondosti) on which lac is generally 
cultivated, the horn of an animal, and a woman’s loin-cloth." 

As specimens of the totems found among the wilder Khonds of 
the west and in Gumsur are recorded (frog), sidsu (snake), 
titeri (button quail), gundt'ri (les.ser florican), dddk (crow 
pheasant), irf'i (mohul : Bassia latifolbr), and sold (grass).® 

“In the matter of marriage prohibitions,” says Mr. M.nn.i-c 
Friend-Pereira, “ the Khonds appear to have a series of [’J, 
exogamic circles that beginning with the smallest unit — the the 

goclii or commune — goes on e.xpanding until it reaches a 
circumference of truly stupendous magnitude in the totem. 

The circle of actual prohibition is the commune, for a man 
may on no account marry within its limits even though it 
consist of widely different totem stocks. He must always 
seek for a wife outside the commune, but subject to certain 
restrictions.” Thus he may not marry a woman of another 
totem stock if she belongs to a commune which is in 
alliance with his own ; he may not marry a woman of 
another commune, whatever her totem may be, if she is 
known or supposed to be of the same blood as himself ; and 
lastl}' he may not marry a woman of any commune, though 
she may be a perfect stranger to him, if her totem is the 
same as his. This prohibition of marriage with a woman of 
the same totem is the most comprehensive of the rules of 
c.xogamy among the Khonds.’ 

The Asuras are a small non-Aryan tribe of Lohardaga 

' ]. E. Friend- Pereira. “Totcmi'-ni jt. 40. 
amonj,^^ the Khnn<U." [cumal 0/ //a’ ' J. K. I nend - Pert in, op. rit. 

Asiati< SO'iciy ct Iwin. Pari to. 

Jfl. fCalcutta, 1905! p. 4^. * J- F- Friend-Pereira, r/. 

- J. L. Friend - Pereira. 0/ i*. 5 ^^ -V • 
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(Ranchi) and the eastern portion ofSarguja, who live almost 
entirely by smelting iron. They are divided into thirteen 
exogamous and totemic clans, namely Aind (an eel), Baroa (a 
wild cat’, Basriar (bamboo), Beliar {hcl fruit), KacJnia (a 
tortoise), Kaithaivar {kaitha or chichinga fruit), Kerketa 
(a bird), Alukruar (a spider). Nag (a snake). Rote (frog), Siar 
(jackal), Tirki (a bird), and Topo (a bird). A man may 
not marry a woman of his own clan nor may he eat, cut, 
or injure the plant or animal after which his clan is called.’ 

The Bagdis are a caste of cultivators, fishers, and menials 
of Central and Western Bengal, who appear from their 
features and complexion to be of Dravidian descent and 
closely akin to the tribes commonly classed as aboriginal. 
In the district of Bankura, where the original structure of 
the caste seems to have been particularly well preserved, the 
Bagdis are divided into nine endogamous subcastes, which 
are in turn subdivided into exogamous clans or septs. 
Many of these clans or septs are totemic, as Ardi (fish), 
Baghrishi (tiger), Kachchap (tortoise) Kasbak (heron), 
Pakbasanta (bird), Patrishi (bean), Poukrishi (jungle cock), 
Salrishi or Sahnachh (the sal fish). The totem is tabooed 
to members of the clan ; for example, members of the 
Heron clan may not kill or eat a heron ; and members of 
the Bean clan may not touch a bean. A man must marry 
within his subcaste but outside of his totem clan. For 
example, a man of the Tentulia subcaste must marry a 
Tentulia woman, but a Tortoise man may not marry a 
Tortoise woman. Children belong to their father’s clan ; 
for example, the children of a Heron man and a Bean 
woman would be Herons. A widow may marry her late 
husband's younger brother, but she is not obliged to do so." 
The rule of clan exogamy is supplemented, as commonly 
happens, by a table of prohibited degrees. Marriage with 
any person descended in a direct line from the same parents 
is forbidden as long as any relationship can be traced. To 


* (Sir) H. H. Risky, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal i. 25, ii. Appendix, 
p. 2. 

- (Sir) H. H. Risky, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal^ i. 37, 38, 40, ii. 
Appendix, p. 5 ; id, in Census of 


India, 1901, vol. i. India, Part i. 
pp. 18 1, 182, 184. As to the Asurs 
compare W. H. P. Driver, “ Notes on 
some Kolarian Tribes,” Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ivii. Part i. 
(Calcutta, 1889) pp. 7-10. 
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simplify the calculation of collateral relationship the follow- 
ing formula is in use: “Paternal uncle, maternal uncle, 
paternal aunt, maternal aunt — these four relationships are 
to be avoided in marriage.” Ordinarily the prohibition only 
extends to three generations in the descending line, includ- 
ing the person under consideration.* 

The Bhumij are a non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum, Sing- The 
bhum, and Western Bengal who on grounds of language 
have been classed as Kolarian. They are without doubt to tht 
closely allied to, if not identical with the Mundas. Indeed 
they are apparently nothing but a branch of the Mundas, 
who have spread eastward, mingled with the Hindoos, and 
thus for the most part severed their connexion with the 
parent tribe. The Bhumij of Western Manbhum are 
certainly pure Mundas. They inhabit a country which is 
bounded on the west by the edge of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and is thickly studded by Mundari graveyards ; the 
present inhabitants call themselves Mundas or, as the name 
is usually pronounced in Manbhum, Muras ; they speak 
the Mundari language, and they observe all the customs 
practised by their brethren on the tableland of Chota 
Nagpur. For e.xample, like the Kolarians generally, they'll''"' 
build no temples, but worship the deity in the form of a 
stone smeared with vermilion in a sacred grove {sania) near 
the village. The sacred grove always consists of purely 
jungle trees, such as the sal, and can therefore be recognised 
with certainty as a fragment of the primaeval forest left 
standing, when the rest was felled, to serve as a last refuge 
for the old .sylvan deities from the woodman’s axe. Again, Their 
like the Mundas of the tableland, the Bhumijs burn their 
dead and bury the charred bones- and ashes under grave- 
stones, of which some are of enormous size. On certain 
feast days the simple folk lay .small offerings of food under 
these big stones to regale the dead ; and early next morning 
the victuals are consumed by prowling Hindoos of the 
baser sort. But to the east of the Ajodhya range all this 

* (Sir) H. H. Ri.sley, Tribes and orij^inal it runs Cho/diera, niamera, 

Castei of Benii^ah i. 3S. The same phnf'hera, maieray ye char nata hoihake 
formula, “ Paternal uncle, maternal skadi hota hai. See Sir Herl>ert 
uncle," etc., U in use for the same Rialey, The Teoyle of India^ p. 156. 
purpose throughout Behar, In the 
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is changed. Both the Mundari language and the title of 
Alunda have dropped out of use ; the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this eastern tract call themselves Bhumij or Sardar and 
speak Bengalee. Yet the phj’sical features of the race 
remain the same ; and although they have adopted Hindoo 
customs and are fast becoming Hindoos, there can be no 
doubt that they are descendants of the Alundas who settled 
in the country and received the name of Bhumij from 
Hindoo immigrants.’ The}’ now worship the Hindoo gods 
in addition to their old aboriginal deities ; but the tendency 
now is to keep the latter in the background and to relegate 
the less formidable of them to the women and children to 
be worshipped in a hole-and-corner way with the help of a 
tribal hedge-priest {Layd), who is supposed to be specially 
familiar with their divine tastes and habits. Some of the 
leading men of the tribe, who call themselves Bhuinhars and 
possess large landed estates on terms of police service, have 
set up as Rajputs and keep a low class of Brahmans as 
their family priests ; but they cannot conform with the 
Rajput rules of intermarriage and they marry within a 
narrow circle of pseudo- Raj puts like themselves. The rest 
of the tribe, which at the last census numbered over three 
hundred and sevent}' thousand souls, are still divided into a 
number of exogamous and totemic clans, thus presenting an 
interesting example of an old non-Aryan tribe which, in 
the very act of blossoming out into a regular caste in 
the Brahmanical system, nevertheless preserves the ancient 
savage institutions of totemism and e.xogamy. Among the 
totemic clans of the Bhumij are Badda Kurkiitia (a kind of 
worm), Bhuiya (a fish), Gulgu (another fish), Hansda (wild 
goose), Hemrong (betel palm), Jam (a bird), Kasyab (tortoise), 
Leng (mushroom). Nag (snake), Obarsari (a bird), Salriski 
{sal fish), Sandilya (a bird), Tesa (another bird), Tuniarung 
(a pumpkin), and Tiiti (a sort of vegetable)." A man may 
not marry a woman of his own clan nor a woman who 


^ (Sir) H, H. Ridley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal ^ i. 1 1 6-118; id. 
in of India, igoi, vol. i. India, 

Ethncj^raphic Appendices, p. 149. 
As to the Bhumij, whose name is said 
to mean “the children of the soil,” 


see also E. T. Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Benijal, pp. 173 sqq. 

2 (Sir) H. H. Risky, The People of 
India, pp. 94 sj. ; id., 7 'rihes and 
Cartes of Btnjal, li. Ap[)endix, p. 12. 
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comes within the standard formula for reckoning prohibited Prohibuwi 
degrees, calculated as a rule to the third generation in the 
descending line, though sometimes it is extended to five. 

The Bhumij deem it right for a widow to marry her Tii,- 
late husband’s younger brother or cousin, when that is 
possible.^ 

The Binjhias are a tribe of cultivators and landholders in Totemism 
the south of the Lohardaga (Ranchi) district, in Palamau, and eTOgamy 
in the tributary states of Gangpur and Sarguja in Bengal, and .vnong ih<- 
in Patna of the Central Provinces. The Southern Binjhias ’ 

speak Uriya among themselve.s, but use for ordinary pur- 
poses the Hindoo jargon current in Chota Nagpur. They 
are a quiet, unwarlike people with flat faces and black 
complexions, allied perhaps to the Asuras or Agariyas. 

They are divided into exogamous and totemic clans which 
take their names, for example, from the squirrel, the rat, the 
bull-frog, the tortoise, the crocodile, the serpent, various kinds 
of fish, the hen, the paddy-bird, the kasi grass {SaccJianim 
spoiitaneiDii), and vermilion {sindnr). The clan name descends 
in the male line. The Vermilion clan {Sinduria) use vermilion 
at marriage, but the Bamboo clan {Bansetti) will not touch 
bamboos at a wedding. A man may marr)' two sisters, Mirnag.- 
provided he marries the elder of the two first, but not 
otherwise. It is considered right for a widow to marry Tn..’ 
her late husband’s younger brother." i.- vimt- 

The Dorns are a Dravidian caste of menials in Bengal, 

Behar, and the North-Western Provinces. It has been held j., ,„,,niv 
that they arc the surviving representatives of an older, ruder, th.- 
and blacker race who preceded the Dravidians in India, 
some of them being driven by the invaders to take refuge in 
mountain fastnes.ses and pestilential jungles, while r)thcr.s, 
such as the Dom.s of Kumaon, were reduced to per]retual 
servitude. They are divided into very many c.xog.tmous 
clans. In Behar the.sc clans seem to be territorial or titular, Rcsis-ci 
but in Bankura their names are totemic, and the members 
of a clan abstain from injuring the animal after which they 
are named. Among their clan tf>tems arc the tortoise, 
the cobra, the rat, the bull, a fi.sh (siJitr), the kerketa bird, 

> (Sir) n. H. Ki-!ey. Jn'-.s ard - (Mu 11. H. Kivey. ,y. «/. i. 134 
Castes 0/ i. 122, 123 id Apj-cnHiN. j>. 13. 
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and a tree {inahudj from the flower of which a wine is 
made.' 

The Gonds, who have already met us in Central India," 
are also to be found in Bengal, where they occur in the 
Tributary States of Chota Nagpur, in the south of Lohar- 
daga (Ranchi), and in Singbhum. Here also they are divided 
into exogamous and totemic clans which take their names 
from the tiger, the snake, the tortoise, the buffalo, the horse, the 
hawk, the goose, several kinds of fish, the sea, iron, a bead, 
etc.^ The Goraits or Koraits are a non-Aryan caste of 
musicians, comb-makers, and cotton-carders in the south-west 
of the Lohardaga (Ranchi) district. They are divided into 
exogamous and totemic clans, which include, among others, 
the Bagh (tiger), the Ba7- {Ficus Indica), Induar (a kind of 
eel), Khalkho (a fish), Kujri (a fruit from which oil is made), 
Snndh (bullock), Sontirki (gold), and Topoar (a kind of 
bird). Members of the Tirki clan “ cannot eat birds born 
blind, nor deep-setting eggs.”'* The Juangs are a non- 
Aryan tribe of Keunjhar and Dhenkanal in Orissa, who on 
grounds of language have been classed as Kolarian and 
have been thought to be closely related to the Mundas. 
The)’ are a primitive folk, who had no knowledge of metals 
till foreigners came amongst them. Their language contains 
no word for iron or any other metal. The\- neither spin nor 
weave, nor have they ever attained to the art of making 
the simplest pottery. In their habits they are still semi- 
nomadic, for they often shift the sites of their villages and 
occupy isolated huts in the midst of their patches of cultiva- 
tion, whilst the crops are on the ground. The agriculture 
which they practise is of the rudest kind. They destroy the 
forest trees by fire and sow a little rice, pulse, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and so forth in the ashes. Their huts are 
tiny, measuring about six feet by eight, and very low, “ with 
doors so small as to preclude the idea of a corpulent house- 
holder.” But for the boys there is a separate dormitory at 


^ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and “ See above, pp. 222 sqg. 

Castes of Bengal, i. 240, 242 ; ii. ^ Risley, I'ribes and 

Appendix, p. 44. As to the Dorns in Castes of Bengal, i. 292 sq., ii. Ap- 
North-West India, see W. Crooke, pendix, p. 54. 

Tribes and Castes of the Noith-Western ^ (Sir) II. H. Risley, op. at. i. 297 
Provinces and Oudh, ii. 312 sqq. sq., ii. Appendix, p. 55. 
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the entrance of the village. This is a building of some scpar.it.- 
pretensions, built on a raised plinth of earth and containing '/ 
two apartments, an inner and an outer. The boys sleep 
and the musical instruments of the village are kept in the 
inner apartment. Guests and travellers are lodged in this 
building. The tribe is divided into a number of exogamous 
and totemic clans, which take their names from the tigress, 
elephant, buffalo, bear, boar, fox, dog, dove, bee, mosquito, 
paddy, pumpkins, the tobacco flower, various sorts of mush- 
rooms, a palm, the jari tree, the mahua tree, hailstones, etc. 

As usual, no man may marry a woman of his own totemic 
clan. A widow is expected, but not compelled, to marry rhe 
her deceased husband’s younger brother.’ L'-'irat.- 

Another primitive and still pagan folk who retain 
totemism are the Korwas, a Dravidian tribe of Sarguja, 

Jashpur, and Palamau. They claim to be the aborigines of Dr.uidi.in 
the country they occupy, which is a land of hill and dale, 
well-cultivated plains and forest-clad mountains, well suited 
to the mixed population that inhabits it. The Korwas, a 
short, dark, hirsute, but strong and active people, e.xceedingly 
wild and uncouth in appearance, cling to the highlands, where 
they lead a savage and almost nomadic life. They live in 
detached hamlets or solitary huts, sometimes perched on the 
ledge of mountain precipices in spots which, seen from 
below, might appear accessible only to bird.s. The men hunt 
and the women dig for roots. But they also practise a Thuir rude 
primitive form of agriculture, clearing away the jungle and 
tilling the virgin soil for two or three years, then deserting .ilid shift- 
the place as the land becomes exhausted and moving their 
homesteads further into the depths of the forest. Their 
principal crop is a kind of pulse called arhar {Cijnnus IndicHS] 

It is reaped in December, and the savages then celebrate rh. ir 
their harvest home with extrav'agant revelry, drunken dance.s, 
and unbridled debauchery. They also sow summer rice, hartpst 
vetches, millet, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, yams, and chillis. 

The hoar frosts, which in the cold weather lie thick and 
white on the ground almost every morning, forbid the 

^ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Trihe: and De*;cripti 7 'e Ethnolc:^y of Be 77 yal^ pp. 

Castes of Benyaf i. 350, 352, 353 ; li. 152 sqq. 

Appendix, p. 6r ; E. T. Daiton. 
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growth of winter rice on these high uplands. The claim 
of the Korwas to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country is supported by the circumstance that the priests 
whose duty it is to propitiate the old local deities are always 
chosen from their tribe. ^ The Korwas are divided into a 
number of e.xogamous and totemic clans. Among the 
totems of the clans are the tiger, the snake, the parrot, the 
wild goose, the kerketa bird, two kinds of eel, a fish, 
the mango, a jungle fruit, myrabolam, unhusked rice, 
ploughs, and pestles for pounding grain. To what extent 
the totems are tabooed to members of their respective clans 
is uncertain. The general tendency is for such prohibitions 
to fall into disuse, and the only rule which really holds its 
ground is the one which forbids marriage between persons 
whose clan-name is the same." 

The Kumhars are the potter caste of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. There is a wide difference of opinion among our 
authorities as to their traditional parentage. As regards 
exogamy the practice of Kumhars differs greatly in different 
parts of the country ; for example, in Eastern Bengal, where 
the Mohammedan influence is strong, only one or two clans 
are known to the caste and marriage within the clan is 
permitted. On the other hand the Jagannathi Kumhars of 
Orissa, who hold a fairly high social position in that 
province, are subdivided into the following e.xogamous 
clans : — Kaundinya (tiger), Sarpa (snake), Neul (weazel), 
Govh (cow), Aludir (frog), Bhad-bhadria (sparrow), and 
Kurma (tortoise). The members of each clan shew their 
respect for their totemic animal, whose name they bear, by 
not killing or injuring it and by bowing when they meet it. 
Moreover, the whole caste abstains from eating, and even 
goes so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the rings on 
its scales resemble the potter's wheel, the symbol of their 
craft. The Khatya Kumhars in Orissa have only one clan 
and are therefore really endogamous, having no other clan 
to marry into. Their single clan bears the name of the Vedic 
Rishi Kasyapa, and they venerate the tortoise {kacJihap). This 


^ E. T. Dalton, Dc'icHpth'e Ethno- Benp^al i. 5 ^i’ 5 ^ 3 * 
loqv of Bengal, pp. 221 sqq.\ (Sir) ^ (Sir) H. II. Kisley, r/. dt. i. 
H. H. Risley. Tribes and Castes of ii. .Vppendix, p. S3. 
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lends weight to the plausible conjecture that many of the lower 
castes in Bengal who are beginning to set up as pure Hindoos 
hav'e taken advantage of the resemblance in sound between 
kachliap and kasyap {chh and s both becoming sh in 
colloquial Bengalee) to convert a totemic title into an 
eponymous one, while they went on to appropriate as many 
of the exogamous Brahmanical clans {gotms) as they 
thought fit.^ In Lohardaga some of the exogamous Kumhar 
clans take their names from the elephant, a river-fish, the 
Ficus Indica, and kattsi grass." 

The Mals are a Dravidian caste of cultivators in Totcmisni 
Western and Central Bengal. Many of them are employed 
as village watchmen. They profess the Hindoo religion and .miong ’ 
no vestiges of an older faith can now be traced among them. xuJjJkJ'’ 
The most primitive members of the caste are to be found in 
Bankura, where they are divided into five c.xogamous clans * 
named after the tortoise, the snake, and various birds. In 
Midnapur and Manbhum the Mai clans take their names 
from two sorts of fish and a bird. Among the Mal.s of 
Western and Central Bengal the primitive rule of exogamy 
is in full force, and no man may marry a woman of the 
same totemic clan as him.self. Prohibited degrees are 
reckoned by the standard formula calculated in the 
descending line to five generations on the father’s and to 
three on the mother’s side." The Mauliks are a Dravidian 
caste of Manbhum and W'estern Bengal. They are divided 
into at least four exogamous clans, all of which are totemic. 

The totem of one clan is a tree-rat, of a second a rock- 
snake, of a third another kind of snake, and of the fourth a 
small red bird with a long tail. Xo man may marry a 
woman of his own totemic clan, nor a woman who falls 
within the usual formula for reckoning prohibited degrees.’ 

The Parhaiyas are a small Dravidian tribe of Palamau, 
divided into nine exogamous and totemic clans with the 
tiger, the cobra, the vulture, the crow, the grasshopper, the 
bloodsucker, etc., for their totems."' Their features arc 

* (Sir) H. II. Kisley. Ttii-i- an-.! 47, 49, ;in<i .‘\ppen<ii\. p. 97. 

CaUrs rf P, Njal, i 517 520 ■’/. ’ iSir) II. II. Ri-Iey, c!. -it. n. S’, 

- (Sii) II II. Kisley. <-/. 11. an'l .\ppen.ii.s, p. loo 

Appeti'iix, p. 86. ' ''’ir) II. II. Uisl-y. e,-. -it. 11. 164. 

^ (Sir) H. II. Kisley, op. ,;r. ii. 45, an.! .Appcmlix. iiS, 
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Turanian, but they speak the Hindoo language and affect 
Hindoo customs, though they retain practices which genuine 
Hindoos regard with disgust and abhorrence^ 

In concluding this survey of totemism and exogamy in 
Bengal it deserves to be stated expressly that within that 
province no single case has yet been found of a totemic clan 
which is inherited in the maternal line. All the totemic 
peoples of Bengal observe paternal, not maternal, descent of 
their clans and totems." 


§ 8. Totemism and Exogamy in Assam 

Among the hill tribes of Assam, who have retained 
many primitive customs and beliefs, the Khasis or Khasias 
appear to have preserved a totemic system or something 
closely resembling it* They inhabit the Khasi and Jaintia 
hills."* The origin and affinities of the Khasis are still 
uncertain, but it has been proved that their language is 
closely akin to the Mon-Khmer, Palaung, and Wa languages 
in Burma and the Malay Peninsula. This raises a pre- 
sumption that the Khasis are of the same stock as the tribes 
who speak these tongues.* They have strongly marked 
Mongolian features, namely oblique eyes, a broad bridgeless 
nose, high cheek bones, a short head, and little or no beard. 
In person they are short and stumpy, but sturdily built, 
especially about the calv'es of the legs. Even the women 
can carry heavy loads which natives of the plains could 
hardly lift. Their disposition is cheerful, and their habits 


^ E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, 13 1. 

- (Sir) H. H. Risley, “Primitive 
Marriage in Bengal,” The Astatic 
Quarterly Res'iew^ 1SS6, p. 94. 

Above (vol. i, pp. 67 sq.) I noted 
what seemed to me at the time when I 
wrote the passage { 18S7) a discrepancy 
between the evidenre of Colonel E. T. 
Dalton and (Sir) H. H. Risley as to 
the Khasis or Kasias. The apparent 
discrepancy is explained very simply, 
as my friend Sir Herbert Risley 
courteously informed me in a letter 
(3rd October iSgo), by the fact that. 


when Col. Dalton wrote, the province 
of Assam still formed part of Bengal, 
whereas when Sir Herbert Risley 
wrote, it had ceased to do so, having 
been severed in the year 1S74 from 
the Ideutenant-Governorahip of Bengal 
and formed into a separate Chief* 
Commissionership. See (Sir) W. VV, 
blunter, A Statistical Account of Assam 
(London, 1879), i. i. 

* Major P. R. T. Gurdon. The 
Khasis (London, 1907), pp. i j-y,, 
6 fyy. 

^ Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The 
Khasis^ pp. 10 sqq. 
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industrious.’ They subsist chiefly by agriculture and live in 
villages, the sites of which are seldom changed. They are 
industrious tillers of the soil and well know the uses of manure. 
Among the crops which they raise are rice, maize, millet, yams, 
potatoes, plantains, lemons and oranges.* With regard to 
their social organisation Mr. E. A. Gait writes as follows : — 

“ The Khasis are subdivided into an immense number 
of exogamous clans or septs. The theory is that these 
clans are composed of persons descended from the same 
female ancestor, and intermarriage betvv'een persons of the 
same clan is strictly forbidden. The meaning of the names 
used to denote these septs is not always known, but so far 
as I have been able to get translations, they may be divided 
into four main classes : — 

“ (a) Toteniistic, such as the pumpkin clan, the crab clan, 
the monkey clan, etc. In these cases it is supposed that 
the ancestor of the clan came from a pumpkin, crab, or a 
monkey, and I am informed that the totem was formerly 
taboo to the persons designated by it. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the old traditions are losing their hold upon the people, 
and the taboo is no lunger strictly enforced. 

“ (1^) Nantes ineiicative of origin, such as Khar Shilot 
(people of Sylhet), Khar Akor (‘polite Bengali ’), etc. In 
former days, before the British occupation, raids were con- 
stantly being made on the people of the plains, and their 
women were carried off as slaves. The offspring of these 
slave women, who were also looked upon as slaves, were 
known by the name of their mother, which thus became a 
new clan name. Clans with names denoting this origin 
are very common throughout the hills, and this no doubt 
accounts for the deviations from the general ^Mongolian type 
of face which are occasionally to be noticed. 

“ (c) Nicktiames applied to the original ancestor, such as 
Balit (white), Dukli (.sclfi.sh), Klim (adultery), Khrawjli 
(great abomination), etc. 

“ (d) Occupational, as, for instance, the blacksmith clan, 
the Bania clan, and a few others. 
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* Census of India, rSor, Asiani, by 
PI. A. Gait, vol. i. (Shillong, 1892) 

p. 257. 


2 Maj<»r P. R. T. Gurdon, 7 he 
Nhaut, pp. 26, 33. 39 sqq., 433 s,n:. 
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“ Each clan comprises on an average from loo to looo 
members, the larger ones being again divided into subclans. 
1 have not been able to make out the utility or object of 
the latter, as the rule of exogamy is invariably applied to 
the larger or main clan. I may note, however, that the 
same tendency of the old exogamous groups, to subdivide 
themselves into new ones, is noticeable amongst many 
other tribes, e.g. the ]\Iikirs, Garos, Lalungs, etc.” ^ 

1 .A remarkable feature of the Khasi social system is the 
prevalence of mother-kin instead of father-kin, which obtains 
almost universally elsewhere in India. Among the Khasis 
a woman is always head of the family. So long as a man 
remains in his mother’s house, whether he be married or 
single, he is earning for her family (kur), and his property 
goes at his death to her or, failing her, to his grandmother. 
Should both his mother and grandmother be dead, his 
sisters inherit his property, and next to them his sister’s 
children. Thus in practice, as usually happens under the 
system of mother-kin, a man is more nearly connected with 
his sister’s children than with his own. His brother’s 
children can never be his heirs, since they belong to a 
different clan. When a Khasi has left his mother’s house 
and gone to live with his wife in her mother’s house, as 
is the usual custom, then his property descends to his wife 
and her children, with the exception of his personal ornaments 
and clothing, which go to his own brothers and sisters. All 
relationship is reckoned through the woman, not through the 
man. Children belong to their mother’s clan, and even the 
chief or king (^Sieni) is succeeded by his mother’s or his 
sister’s child, not by his own. His own offspring belong to 
their mother’s clan, inherit her property, and bear her family 
name. There is nothing to shew that among the Khasis 
this system of mother-kin is derived from polyandry ; for 
polyandry neither exists among them at present nor 
survives in their traditions.” 


* of Indiiiy iSgi^ Assam^ by 

E. A. Oail, vol. 1. (Shillong. 1892) 
pp. 258 sq. ; Census of India, igoi^ 
vol. i. India. Ethnoqrafhu Appendices^ 
pp^ 198 sq. 

- Census op India. rSpi. Assam, by 


E. A. (relit, vul. i. p. 250; Ccnni\' 0/ 
India, iQOi. vol. i. India. Ethnc-qi aphn 
Appcndicc.', p. 199. As to mother-kin 
among the Kha'^is, see fuller details in 
Major P. R. T. Clurdon's bn->k, 77 /e’ 
AViasi', pp. 62 '-qq.. 76 sqq., S2 sqq. 
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The principle of the exogamy of the clan is very strictly lAogamx 
observed by the Khasis. “As the clans are strictly exo- 
gamous, a Khasi cannot take a wife from his own clan ; to 
do this would entail the most disastrous religious, as well as 
social consequences. For to marry within the clan is the to mam 
greatest sin a Khasi can commit, and would cause ex- 
communication by his kinsfolk and the refusal of funeral inevpiabu 
ceremonies at death, and his bones would not be allowed a 
resting-place in the sepulchre of the clan.” ' The crime of 
marrying within the clan (i'ur) is called i’al^a sJumg sang ; 
it admits of no expiation.” 

With regard to the question whether the Khasi clans Trate.s oi 
are totemic. Major Gurdon observes that some of them bear 
the names of animals or of trees, such as the Shriek or Kh.i^is 
Monkey clan, the Thant or Crab clan, and the Diengdoh 
clan. This last clan takes its name from the diengdoh tree, 
because their first ancestress is said to have kept a huge 
drove of pigs, which she fed in a large trough hollowed out 
of a diengdoh tree.® We also hear of an Oak clan among 
the Khasis ; * nor is this unnatural, for there are beautiful 
oak forests in part of the Khasi country, indeed the oak and 
the rhododendron are the principal trees in the woods.’’ How- 
ever, “the members of these clans,” says Major Gurdon, “do 
not apparently regard the animals or natural objects, from 
which they derive their names, as totems, inasmuch as they 
do not abstain from killing, eating or utilizing them. The 
names of these objects are connected generally with some 
story, concerning the history of the clan, but there is no 
evidence to show that the clans-folk ever regarded the 


Compare (Sir) W. \V. llunier. •/ .S/.?/- 
istual of As'~ani (Lomlon. 

1S79), u. 217 219 -/ 

* Major I’. K. T. (nirdon. '/'hi’ 

p. 77 

- Major I’ K T. Curilon, o/'. <i’. 

!>• 158-' 

Major I’ K. T. (iurdon. r/> it. 
!>P- 63-65. 

* See (Sirj \V. \V. Plunter. A S/,?/- 
Ktioa! Actouut •’/’ A-^diu Jl.ondon, 
1S79), ii. 2i<S : '• The KhaMaN f*e]ie%f- 
in mctemp>)chosis, or the iransini^T.i- 

VOL. II 


tion ofvmlv Aficrfleatli. hnniun 
are transformed into monkeys, nabs, 
tortoises, rroj^>, et* I here is 

no caste •''-teiiK I'Ul caci; ci.in is calletl 
after '•onie i.hjfi • of naruie. is the < ).tk 
I Ian, the f’rah clen. tic etc. and 
these n.inu's t.nMil certain rc'tri. tions 
lieyonti which internnrriaL^e is for- 
l.i>hlcn. Tills pa^siuc su^L;e.sls tJait 
among the the souls r f the 

dcarl are ^apposed to transmigrate inio 
their t- terns. 

Ma.or I' R T (iiirdon. 7 e 
Ae O, S 
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above animals or objects as their tribal totems.” * Never- 
theless, some of the Khasi clans still observe taboos which 
may be relics of totemism. Thus the Nonytathiang clan 
may not eat lemons ; the Khar-umniud clan must abstain 
from pork ; the royal {Siem) family of Cherra may not eat 
dried fish, and the royal {Stent) family of Mylliem taboo 
pumpkins.' A further trace of totemism may perhaps be 
detected in the superstitious objection entertained by some 
Khasi individuals and families to different kinds of food, 
which they will not allow to be brought into their houses.' 


Tii^ oaru, A tribe of Assam who resemble the Khasis in their 
of.\.-5ani. combination of exogamy with mother-kin are the Garos. 

They occupy the extreme north - west portion of the 
mountainous tract which extends from Cape Negrais to 
the Brahmaputra. Their ethnical affinities are uncertain. 
They have no traditions of a migration, and the only peoples 
with whom they claim kinship are the Buts and the 
English.^ The Garos subsist by a rude form of agriculture, 
K\ogdjnuus raising crops of maize, rice, cotton, and millet.® They are 
divided into a number of exogamous clans called inaharis, 
ttitii which Dalton says may be translated “ motherhoods.” The 
dtLtn't* descent of the Garo, as of the Khasi, clans is in the female 
among the line, children belonging to the clan of their mother, not 
^ to that of their father. A man may not marry a woman 
of his own clan {tnahari), but must take his wife from 
one of the clans with which his family have from time 
immemorial exclusively allied themselves. Some of the 
noblest families have only one clan with which, as a rule, 
.Vmong the they may intermarry.*' With the Garos, as with the 
will H 'the Khasis, the wife is the head of the family and through 
he.td of her all the family property descends. “ Among Garo 
ruiVau' '' families,” says Sir W. W. Hunter, “ women enjoy a power 
propert) and position quite unknown among more civilised tribes 

through' ‘ Major P. K. T. (iurdon. The id.^ in /ottrfial vf the Anlhyo/'<do'^naI 

ht'r. A/uiM', p|). 65 -b/, Ini-litiilis ix. (1880) p. 205. ('<)m[>are 

- Major P. R. T. Gurdon, op. cit. K. T. Dalton. 'crf/Z/rv EthnoIo^:^y of 


p. 159. 

■ (Colonel Sir Henry) Yule, “Note'^ 
on the Kasia Hills and People,'* 
Journal of the Asiatu Society of 
xiii.. Part li. (Calcutta, 1844) p. 623 ; 


BcnyaL 57. 

^ K. T. Dalfon, op. cit. pp. 58 sq. 
’* E. T. Dalton, cp. cit. p. 65. 

E. T. Dalton, cp, m. p. (,3. 
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and peoples.” “ However the contract is entered upon,” 
says Mr. E. A. Gait, “ it is agreed that the woman occupie.'. 
the superior position. The husband enters her mother’s 
family, and the children belong to her clan, and not to that 
of the father. All property goes through the woman, and 
males are incapable of inheriting in their own right.” A M.im.ige 
remarkable custom observed by them is that a man who he,-.,,! 
marries the favourite or, according to another account, the 
youngest daughter of a household has to marry his mother-in- 
law in the event of the death of his father-in-law, and through 
her he succeeds to all the property, which thus descends in 
the female line. It is consequently not uncommon to see a 
young Garo introducing as his wife a woman who is old 
enough to be his mother, and who is in point of fact his 
mother-in-law and sometimes his aunt to boot. Sons 
inherit nothing from their parents, and have to look to the 
family into which they marry for their establishment in life. 

A young husband takes up his abode with his wife in the .\ man 
hou.se of her parents. " It would certainly appear,” says 
Colonel Dalton, ” from the social customs of the Garos that iJ.nent.s. 
their great lawgiver must have been a female. The men 
do much of the heavy work and all the fighting, and are so 
far not deprived of their natural obligations as the stronger 
animal, but in other respects they are dependent on the 
females.” ‘ As a consequence, perhaps, of the social super!- u i- tht 
ority of women among the Garos it is regularly the girl, not 
the young man, who makes the proposal of marriage, m.m, \\ho 
Indeed it is her duty as well as her privilege to do so. 

r niarn.ige. 

Any infraction of this rule is summarily and severely 
punished. If it transpires that a youth has so far forgotten 
the modest reserve natural to his sex as to ask a maiden to 
marry him, the whole of her clan resents it as a blot on 
their scutcheon which can only be washed out by pig’s blood 
and copious libations of beer to be paid for by the clan of 
the abandoned culprit." 

The information at Mr. Gait’s disposal did not enable him 

^ E. T. DAlton, Descrif'in't Ethno- .hsiim. hy E. A. (’.ait, vol. i. (Shillonk^c 
iKy 0/ p. 63 ; (Sir) W. \V. iSq 2) p. 229. 

AtYomit of - E. T. I)alti<n, DcS^yiNive Etkiw- 

ii. 153 ; CcMSKs of a/’ /»V;VcZ/. p 04. 
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Indications to say whether the exogamous clans {jnaharis) of the Garos arc 
oftotcmisin totemic or not,' but that they are in fact totemic is rendered 
G.aros probable by the following statement of Sir Herbert Risley, 
which summarises the evidence for the existence of totemism 
in Assam. He says : “ In Assam the Garos have monkeys, 
horses, bears, mice, lizards, frogs, crows, pumpkins, and a 
number of trees among their totems ; the Kacharis recognize 
as totems the tree snail, the muga insect, the sesamum 
plant, the kuniru or giant gourd, and the tiger. Members 
of the tiger sept have to throw away their earthenware 
utensils by way of atonement when a tiger is killed. The 
louse and the buffalo are the only animal totems on record 
among the Khasi ; the Kuki have the dog ; the Lalung 
eggs, fish, and pumpkins ; the Mikir totems appear to be 
mainly vegetable. Our information, hovv'ever, on totemism 
in Assam is extremely scanty, and the subject requires 
further investigation.” - 

ENogamy The Lalungs are a tribe of Assam whose members are 
traces of fo^ind chiefly in Nowgong and the two adjacent districts, 
totemism the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and Kamrup. In regard to 
their social organisation Mr. E. A. Gait tells us that “ the 
Lalungs are divided into a large number of e.xogamous 
groups or phoids, which again are subdivided into smaller 
groups. It is difficult to get at the meaning and origin of 
the terms used to designate these groups. Amongst those 
recognised I find the ‘ bamboo,’ the ‘ hill peak,’ and ‘ salt ’ in 
use as clan names. The explanation given in these cases, 
which is probably merely a guess, is that the founder was 
The White born on a hill, in a salt-box, etc. The only undoubted case 
" of totemism which I have found is that of the khara salt or 
white pumpkin clan, who will neither eat, grow, nor even 
touch the gourd after which they are named. Another clan 
is named after the tuali fish, and another is said to be 
descended from two girls who had offended Mahadeo, and 
were in punishment converted into Lalungs. 

“ The usual custom in regard to marriage is for the 
parents of the girl to find a husband for her and take him to 

■ E. A. Gaii, 

- Sir Herbert RUley. Tkt, People of fniia, p. loi. 
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their house as a member of their family. The offspring of Marnawi' 
such a marriage enter the clan of the mother. Sometimes, 
however, girls arc enticed away ; and when this is the case, l.aiungs ; 
they enter their husband’s clan, together with any children 
that may be born to them. The husband either pays a tem 
sum of money to the girl’s parents as compensation for the 
girl, or else makes over to them the first female child that Jescont 
is born of the marriage. In Kamrup it is reported that 
children in all cases enter the father’s clan, and in the dual 
practice in vogue amongst the Lalungs of Nowgong it is 
possible that we witness the process of change from the 
maternal to the paternal method of reckoning relationship 
which has already been completed amongst the Lalungs of 
Kamrup and the Kacharis of the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley but which has not yet commenced amongst the 
Garos. 

“ In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the more remote Common 
portions of the Nowgong district, the unmarried male 
Lalungs reside in a common house, or bachelor’s chang, m™ 
similar to that found in Garo and Naga villages. In this 
respect, also, the Lalungs appear to be in an interesting 
state of transition, as the practice is no longer in vogue in 
Kamrup and the more accessible portions of Nowgong.”' 


The Native State of Manipur is situated in the eastern The 
portion of Assam, bordering on Upper Burma. It embraces 
an immense variety of climate and scenery, ranging from 
lofty mountain peaks to hot swampy valley.s. Tea is e..untr>. 
indigenous to the hills ; india-rubber grows in profusion ; 
about twenty different species of oak have been observed, 
and forests of huge teak trees form a natural source of 
wealth. The lakes and hills abound with wild -fowl and 
game. The natives call themselves Meitheis. They are a Th< n 
people with Mongoloid features, and speak a language allied 
to the Tibeto-Burman family of speech. Their affinity with . thmcai 
the wild hill tribes .such as the Nagas and Kukis seems to 
be well ascertained, though they have advanced considerably 
beyond these savages in mental refinement and material 

• CiVNiis of India, iSgi, by K. A. (iair, vol. i. (Shillong. 1S92J 

p. 231 
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civilisation. Having adopted the Hindoo religion in the 
eighteenth century, they now claim to be Hindoos by 
descent. They subsist chiefly by agriculture ; rice is at 
once their principal crop and their staple article of food. 
The countless streams which gush from the foot of the 
mountain ranges fertilise the soil and produce abundant 
harvests even when in the more open parts of the valleys, 
away from the hills, the land is parched with drought.^ 

The Meitheis are divided into seven exogamous clans, 
which bear the names of Ningthaja, Kumul, Luang, Angom, 
Moirang, Khabananba, and Chenglei. The vernacular name 
for such a clan is sa/ei. Each clan includes a number of 
subordinate groups or subclans called yumnaks, the number 
varying from a hundred and fifteen in the Ningthaja or 
Royal clan to seventeen in the Khabananba. Tradition 
runs that there were formerly ten clans, but that two or 
three have become extinct. Each clan has its head {piba), 
who is sometimes called its king {ningthoii). The general 
rule that no man may marry a woman of his own clan is 
supplemented by another which forbids him to take a wife 
from his mother’s clan. Further, certain of the clans are 
or were formerly forbidden to intermarry. Thus Angoms 
might not marry Khabananbas, IMoirangs, or Luangs ; 
the Luangs might not take their wives from among the 
Kumuls ; and the Moirangs were forbidden to marry both 
into the Khabananba clan and into one or two families of 
the Chenglei clan. The family of Moirang Laipham seems 
to have been prohibited to the Ningthaja clan, but the case 
is obscure, and the prohibition, if it existed, is the only one 
which affected the Ningthajas. A widow may remarry, but 
not with her deceased husband’s brother." Children belong 
to the clan of their father.^ 

Each exogamous clan of the Meitheis has an object 
which is tabooed (namiingbii) to it ; and the members believe 
that if they were inadvertently to touch one of these objects, 

1 K. T. Dalton, Ethnc- i ></ , 10 22, 39 v*/., 43 :,q. 

iop;y of pp. 4S ; T. C. - 1 . C. Hotlson, Iho pp. 

IIocKon, *‘The Native Tribes oi 7 ^ 77 - 

Manipur, " Journal of (hr .-Inthropo- So Mr. T. L. Hotlson inform- me 

(oAca( /n-tinUr. \\\i. (igoi) p. 300; The >tatement i', not. I think, maile in 
il.y The A/izthc'i' (London. 190S). }»p. his book 7 'hr 1 
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they would die a mysterious death or suffer from some 
incurable, incomprehensible disease, pine away, and die. Such 
tabooed objects may provisionally be called totems. The 
totem of the Ningthaja clan is a reed ; that of the Moirangs, 
a buffalo ; that of the Kumul.s, a fish.’ The totems of the 
four other clans are not recorded. Further, special taboos 
may be created according to circumstances. Thus, if a man 
falls from a tree, the elders of his clan may gather round 
the tree and solemnly declare that it and even all trees of 
the same sort shall henceforth be taboo {tia))iungba') to the 
clanspeople. This is known, for example, to have happened 
to a particular mango tree, from which a man fell and was 
killed. Again, near Imphal, the capital, are two fine peepul 
trees, between which no man of the Moirang clan would 
dare to walk, because the bones of Moirang men who 
perished in a great battle long ago are said to lie beneath 
them." Further, each clan as a rule worships its eponymous E.i. hd.m 
ancestor. For example, the Luang clan worships Luang 
pokpa, and the Khuman clan worships Khuman pokba. cvicr,t..i 
However, the worshipful ancestors of two clans, the 
Ningthaja and the Angom, appear not to be eponymous , 
for the Angom clan worships Purairomba, and the Ningthaja 
clan worships Pakhangba, otherwise called Nongpok Ning- 
thou, “the King {ningt/iou) of the East.’’ This last worship- 
ful ancestor is believed to appear from time to time to men 
in the form of a snake.’ These facts seem to shew that the 
Meitheis to some extent combine totemism with the wor.ship 
of ancestors. 

These are all the indications of totcmi.sm combined with 
exogamy which I have noted in Assam. Put on the other ^ i;.!!!!) 
hand the custom of e.xogam\- is [iractised in that country by 
tribes which do not, or at all events which arc ni.it reported, i" ' 'ti'Ki 
to have totemism besides. Nearly all the hill tribes of 
Assam, indeed, are divided into exogamous clans. Each 
clan traces its descent from a common ancestor, and 

• T. C Hodson, 7 'h< j>. Aiif/:- . xwi. iiooii 

[iS. {». 30^;: ; / . /'/V j,T,. iiS ,, 

T. flodson. "The Native ’ T. C' ninKoii. 7 'k. jip. 

Tribe’' of Manipur." Jiuina: >7 t’.r 99 p/ 
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marriage within the clan is forbidden. In most tribes 
descent is counted in the paternal line, the children belong- 
ing to their father's clan ; but to this rule, as we have seen, 
there are two notable exceptions in the Garos and Khasis, 
who practise the system of mother-kin as opposed to father- 
kin/ Among the tribes who are divided into exogamous 
clans with descent in the paternal line are the Mikirs,^ the 
Dallas, who inhabit the hills north of Darrang and Lakhim- 
pur ; the Deori Chutiyas ; and the Naga tribes, such as the 
Angamis, the Aos, and the Sernas.'* Among the Angamis 
each village is inhabited by many exogamous clans, between 
which great rivalry exists. In the old days blood feuds 
and fights were common between the clans of the same 
village ; indeed it is said that they were far bitterer than 
the feuds between the villages. In the village of Kohima, 
which contains seven clans, each dwelling in its own quarter, 
a party from another village has been known to massacre 
all the members they could find of a particular clan, while 
the members of the other clans stood looking on without 
making the least effort to stop the slaughter.'* The institution 
of large common houses in which the unmarried men pass 
the night exists among the Naga tribes, for example, among 
the Aos and the Sernas. Such houses are called uionut^s ; 
they are adorned with the trophies of war and of the chase, 
particularly with human skulls ; for the Nagas, like the Dyaks 
of Borneo, used to be passionately addicted to head-hunting. 
Most of these ghastly trophies they obtained not in fair fight 
but by treachery, often lurking about a hostile village to 
decapitate defenceless women and children when they went 
out to draw water ; for the skulls of these poor wretches 
entitled their cowardly murderers to all the honours of war.' 


^ Ce?i^us M India, iSqi. Assam, by 
E. A. fiail, vol. i. (Shillong. 1892) p. 
122. 

'- Edw.ird Str.ick, VVtt; M/i-irs, 
edited by Sir Charier. Lyall (London, 
1908), pp. if), 17, 23 j./,/. The e\o. 
ganioiis clans of the -Slikirs are called 
Iios. 

Ctnsns of India, iSgi, Assam, by 
E. Gan, vol. i. (Shillong, 1892) 
pp. 222, 223, 234, 23S. 239, 245. 
247. The e.xoganioub clans of the 


Naga tribes are commonly called kheis, 
but the Angamis themselves call them 
feffus or tinos (of. oit. p. 238). Vlr. 
Gait here gives a list of thirty-two 
Angami dan.s, adding that the list 
could easily be extended. 

^ Ct/isus of India, iSgr, Aisani, by 
E. ,V. Gait, vol. i. (Shillong. 1892) p. 
238. 

'* Censu.' of India, i 8 gj ^ Ansam, by 
E. A. GaU, vt'l. i. (ShiUong, 1S92) 
pp. 242 AY-, 246, 247, 248 Y- ; 
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9. The Classificatory System of Relationship in India 

From the foregoing survey of totemism in India we 'r<iti_'mi=ni 
gather that this remarkable institution, combined as usual 
with exogamy, is widespread among the swarthy, almost appear tu 
black aboriginal race called Dravidian, with their squat h"avp i,^en 
figures, dark eyes, and broad negro-like noses, who represent femiei 
the most primitive type of man in India and occupy the imiver5aii> 
oldest geological formation in the country, to wit, the medley 
of forest-clad ranges, terraced plateaux, and undulating plains DrAMd.ans, 
which stretches from the Vindhya mountains on the north 

^ aboriginal 

to Cape Comorin on the south.' Indeed the evidence seems inhabitams 
to justify us in inferring that at one time or another totemism ' 
and exogamy have been practised by all the branches of this 
numerous and ancient people. Though some of the branches 
now speak languages, namely the Munda or Kolarian and 
the Dravidian proper, which differ fundamentally from each 
other," yet tribes of both branches are found to be totemic 
and exogamous ; in other words, the customs of totemism 
and exogamy cross the linguistic boundaries which divide 
the Dravidian stock and unite the members of that great 
family by the bond of common institutions. The Dravidian 
speech proper includes, amongst others, three great languages, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, and the Canarese, and from the 
preceding survey it would seem to follow that totemism at 
the present day is more prevalent among the Telugu-speaking 
than among the Tamil - speaking and Canarese - speaking 
branches of the Dravidian family." It appears doubtful 


\V H furnc''->, ‘‘Tiie Kthn«>gr.i[jhy 
of the (jf Kasurn Af-sam." 

Journal of ikt ol hi'li- 

futo, \A\ii. (19021 Dp. 451 c/./. As 
to the Nai^a tribes in izcTicra]. sec 
Lieut. - Colonel R. (b Woodiiiorpe. 
*■ Motes <)n the \\ ild I rihes inhabirin^ 
the so-c.ilK'il Jou- nal ot 

iht Anth> ofoloffi 'at Inslifuti .w. (1SS2) 
pp. 56 c/y., 106 n/r/. ; Mi^ (icrlriule 
M. fbublt^n, *■ Xai;a and other Fiontier 
Tribes of Xorth-Kast India,’* fonrna! 
of ill-' Anl/iro/o/ofna/ In^tAuL, \\vi. 
{1S07; pp. 161 u/r/., xwn, (1S08) pp. 
2 '/./ : W. Crooke. Xatii', ' o/Xorthci n 
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19001 ]' 296. 
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Tho fu'b.ui hnif'tr,, i. (Oxford, 1909) 
I’P, 37S ;■/. 
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whether totemism proper is practised by any race of India 
except the Uravidian. We have indeed found some resem- 
blances to it in combination with exogamy among the 
Mongoloid peoples of Assam,’ but it is not certain that these 
resemblances are proof of the actual existence of the institu- 
tion. Exogamy, but not totemism, is practised by the 
Aryan race in India ; for the Brahmans, Rajputs, and other 
high castes among the Hindoos are regularly divided into 
e.xogamous clans or septs (gotras or gots), and the rule that 
no man may marry a woman of his own clan {gotya or got) 
is strictly observed.'^ So far as I am aware, no other Arj-an 
people besides the Hindoos is certainly known to have 
regulated marriage b}' a rule of exogamy. Can it be that 
the ancestors of the Hindoos borrowed the institution from 
the aborigines with whom they came into contact when they 
settled in India ? 

Having found totemism and exogamy firmly established 
among the Dravidian peoples of India, we may expect to 
find these institutions accompanied by the classificatory 
system of relationship ; for, so far as we can see at present, 
it may be laid down as a general rule, that every people 
who practise totemism and exogam\- count their relationships 
according to the classificatory system. To this rule the 
Dravidians are no exception ; for the familj’ systems of the 
Tamil-speaking, the Telugu-speaking, and the Canarese- 
speaking branches of the Dravidian stock have been 
accurately recorded, and all three are classificatory, agreeing 
with each other not only in general character but in minute 
particulars, though the actual terms of relationship for the 
most part differ dialectically in the three languages. Further, 
the Dravidian family .system, as it exists amongst the Tamils, 
the Telugus, and the Canarese, is substantially identical with 
the family system of the Seneca-Iroquois Indians of North 
America,’ which will be described in a later part of this 


' Sce.iliovc.pp. 31.1. 321 ./..323f,/.. 
320 v. As to the Mongoloid character 
of the “'t'C Sir Herliert Kisley, 

[he of India, p. 41 ; The 
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book/ No two peoples on earth are more widely separated .'' ni'e.i- 
from each other than the Dravidians of Central and Southern 

North 

India and the Iroquois of North-Eastern America. Their -\nif r'ra 
agreement in the principles and most of the details of a 
complex family system has been justly described by its 
discoverer, L. H. Morgan, as “ one of the most extraordinary 
applications of the natural logic of the human mind to the 
facts of the social system preserved in the experience of 
mankind.” " 

Coming to details, we may take the Tamil system as i i.i^n 
typical of the Dravidian family. As commonly happens 
under the classificatory system of relationship, there is in hitionsh.p 
Tamil no term for brother or sister in the abstract. These"' 
relationships are conceived in the twofold form of elder and .s. p.iriu.. 
younger, and there are separate terms for each. To all of*.'[™'["'i 
my brothers and sisters who are older than myself I apply yi-iingn 
the respective terms for elder brother and elder sister ; to 
those who are younger than myself I apply the respective 
terms for younger brother and younger sister. There are 
two synonyms for elder brother, namely tatnaiyan and 
annan ; two synonyms for elder sister, namely akkhrl and 
tdmakay ; two synonyms for younger sister, namely 
tangaichchi and tangay ; but there is only one term for 
younger brother, namely iambi. Perhaps one set of these 
synonyms was originally used by the males and the other b}- 
the females ; but be that as it may, the two sets are now 
employed indiscriminate!}'. ' 

In the generation above his own a Tamil man applies ( 
the same term takkapyan. ” father,” to his father, to his 
father’s brothers, and to the husbands of his mother’s .sister.s, 
distinguishing them however a.s “ great {pkriyd) father” or 
“little iscriya) father” according as they are older or'’""i'i‘!, 
younger than his father. But, a.s usually happens under the 
classificatory system of relationship, he applies a different"”' 
term mdmdn, “ uncle,” to his mother's brothers. He applies 

Coiisaiii^uiuity afi.i Ajjinity cf ’hp ^ \f»l. in. {•['. 19 

Washin^Hon, I S7 1 ). i>p. - \. !f. Mor'^an, An<utif So'fcfw 

3Ji6-39.S, with the Tables, v[>. 51 1 .wi/ . j» 441. 

523 -V'/. (‘V/v.vz'a’ ‘ c;//(z;z C’c/z/' ’ L. I! Mort^an, of if 

fo A}tozvuAy< , vol. xvii. \ ; :ii., Atiiifit aJi^um/'y 'luA Aff-mlv ct th- H-.nii) 

Society (Lundun. 1877), pp. 435-452 p. 3S9 
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the same term tity, “ mother,” to his mother, to his mother’s 
sisters, and to the wives of his father’s brothers, distinguish- 
ing his mother’s sisters from his mother as “great {paiyif) 
mother ” or “ little (si-riya) mother ” according as they are 
older or younger than his mother. But, as usually 
happens under the classificatory system of relationship, 
he applies a different term attai, “ aunt,” to his father’s 
sisters. In his own generation he applies the same terms 
tilinaiydii, " elder brother,” akkdrl, “ elder sister,” tanihi, 
“ younger brother,” and taiigay, “ younger sister,” to his own 
brothers and sisters, elder or younger, and to his first cousins, 
the sons and daughters, elder or younger, of his father’s 
brothers or of his mother’s sisters. But, as usually happens 
under the cla.ssificatory system he applies quite different 
terms to his other first cousins, the sons and daughters either 
of his father’s sisters or of his mother’s brothers ; these he 
calls his nidittundn, “ male cousin,” and his maitunni, 
“ female cousin.” In the generation below his own he 
applies the same term tudkdn, “ son,” and vidkdl, “ daughter,” 
to his own sons and daughters and to the sons and daughters 
of his brothers. But, as usually happens under the classifi- 
catory .system of relationship, he applies different terms 
mdriinidkdn, “nephew,” and indnuiidkdl, “niece,” to the sons 
and daughters of his sisters. Again, in the generation 
below his own he calls the son and daughter of his male 
first cousin (the son either of his father’s brother or of his 
mother’s sister) “ my son ” and “ my daughter ” ; but the 
son and daughter of his female first cousin (the daughter 
either of his father’s brother or of his mother’s sister) he 
calls “ my nephew ” and “ my niece.” So far, all is regular 
in the Tamil system, but now we come upon an anomaly. 
In the generation below his own, a man calls the son and 
daughter of his male first cousin (the son either of his father’s 
sister or of his mother’s brother) not, as we should expect, 
“ my son ” and “ my daughter,” but “ my nephew ” and “ my 
niece ” ; and contrariwise he calls the children of his female 
first cousin (the daughter either of his father’s sister or of his 
mother’s brother) not, as we should expect, “ my nephew ” 
and “ my niece,” but “ my son ” and “ my daughter.” This 
variation from the normal pattern of the classificatory system 
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is difficult to explain. It is the only important particular in 
which the Tamil system of India differs from the Seneca- 
Iroquois system of North America, which in this respect has 
remained truer to the logical principles of the classificatory 
system.^ 

Lastly, it may be noted as very remarkable that the cia^sihc.i 
Singhalese of Ceylon, though they speak an Aryan o^roU-""' 
language,^' nevertheless possess the classificatory system of tionsiup 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a s"',?Thaic5(- 
man applies the same term appd “ father ” to his father, of Cevion 
to his father’s brothers, and to the husbands of his 
mother’s sisters ; and he distinguishes his father's brothers 
and the husbands of his mother’s sisters as “ great {lokd) 
father,” or “ intermediate {juaddumd) father,” or “ little 
{piincht, kitdd, or dd/a) father” according as they are older 
or younger than his father. But, as usually happens in the 
classificatory system of relationship, he applies a different 
term mdmd “ uncle ” to his mother’s brothers and to the 
husbands of his father’s sisters. He applies the same term 
amnia “ mother ” to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, and 
to the wives of his father’s brothers ; and he distinguishes 
his mother’s sisters and the wives of his father’s brothers as 
“ great mother,” “ intermediate mother,” or “ little mother ” 
according as they are older or younger than his mother. 

But, as usually happens in the classificatory system of 
relationship, he applies a different term nendd “ aunt ” to his 
father’s sisters and to the wives of his mother’s brothers. In 
his own generation he applies the same terms saliddarayd 
“ brother ” and sahodari “ sister ” to his brothers and sisters 
and to his first cousins, the children either of his father’s 
brothers or of his mother’s sisters. But, as usually happens 
in the classificatory system of relationship, he applies difl'crent 
terms niassind male cousin ” and iit iid “ female cousin " to 
the sons and daughters of his mother’s brothers and of his 
father’s sisters. In the generation below his own he applies 

* L H. Morgan. /■/' Leu- ^ ou c •■/ 'London. iSSo). 

safi^uinity ami AtTniitv of the ilnrraii ii. 7^1 / : Mr john ]> I'hi .r. Yfr 

/d/wf.M', pp. 389-391 . NMlh the Taf'le-'. .h-i.'j; m /toha aihi cVr.’-// 

pp. 523 : td.^ j>p. ila.ndon, iSSoc p {77 ; |. Deniker. 

436-452. /V. A'tEf ■ t ; p 419. 

-■ A. If. Sa)Ce, futrodiiitwn (0 ihc 
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the same terms pi'ita “ son ” and duva ‘‘ daughter ” to his 
sons and daughters and to the sons and daughters of his 
brothers. But, as usually happens in the classificatory 
s\’.stem of relationship, he applies different terms bina 
" nephew ” and IcU “ niece ” to the sons and daughters of 
his sisters. Similarly a woman applies the same terms pitta 
“ son ” and duva “ daughter ” to her sons and daughters and 
to the sons and daughters of her sisters. But, as usually 
happens in the classificatory system of relationship, she 
applies different terms bena “ nephew ” and Icli “ niece ” to 
the sons and dau<jhters of her brothers.' As the Singhalese 

o o 

apply the same term iiidind " uncle '' to the husband of a 
father’s sister and to a father-in-law ; and as they apply the 
same term nendd '' aunt ” to the wife of the mother’s brother 
and to a mother-in-law, we may infer by analogy that a 
man’s proper wife is his cousin, the daughter either of his 
father’s sister or of his mother’s brother.' 

So far as I know, the Singhalese are the only Aryan- 
speaking people who possess the classificatory system of 
relation.ship. This remarkable exception to the rule that 
the Aryan-speaking peoples use the descriptive, not the 
classificatory, system of relationship points to the con- 
clusion that the Singhalese, though they are Aryans by 
speech, are not Aryans by blood, but have at some time 
abandoned their native aboriginal tongue for an Aryan 
language, retaining nevertheless the classificatory relation- 
ships, though they designate these by words which may 
or may not be Aryan. This conclusion is in turn 
strongly confirmed by the physical type of the Singhalese, 
which is not that of a pure Aryan breed. On this subject 
I will quote the observations of Sir John B. Phear. He 
says : “ The Singhalese people themselves generally have 

the appearance of being the result of at least an inter- 
mixture of an Aryan with some other, yellow-tinted, 
coarsely-built, ethnic element. It is remarkable that they 
are broad-shouldered, deep-chested, and muscular, with a 

^ A. A. Perc-ra, “ Glimpses of As to cousin-marriages and the in- 
Singhalet.e Social Life : Relationship ference to l)e drawn from the identity 
and Rights of T’roperty/* 7'he Indian of these terms of relationship, see 
Antiquary^ \xKiii. (1904) p. 143. above, pp. 224-228. 

“ A, A. Perera. op. cit. p. 143. 
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pronounced calf to the leg, like all Mongolian peoples, Hhs hypc- 
and unlike the Aryans of India. But their most striking''"',’ '' , 
peculiarity, perhaps, is the excessive hairiness of both male ly' tiuj 
and female. The chest of the man often resembles a door- ["'p.'.Vth.- 
mat, and the hair of his head reaches low down his back, a 
feature which attracted the notice of the earliest Greek not th.u 
geographers. The lower part of the abdomen also, both in^' ip”'-' 
male and female, is profusely hairy. This extraordinary bicni 
capillary development is certainly the reverse of what we 
see in those Mongolian peoples with whom we are best 
acquainted. It seems, however, that the Ainos, a Turanian 
race on the extreme east of Asia, possess it even to a 
greater extent than the Singhalese, and that they at an 
early historical period were widely spread over the islands 
and tracts of country now covered by the Japanese, Chinese, 
and Malays. Can it be that the Singhalese are, by blood, 
in a large measure traceable to an .Aino or a cognate origin, 
and that they owe little more than their language, literature, 
and religion to the invasion of Aryans from Upper Bengal, 
of which history tells us ? ” ‘ 

The geographical position of the Singhalese people rh..' y™- 
certainly favours the hj-pothe.sis that they are an aboriginal 
race who have been driven into their last entrenchments ■'( <'■<- 
by the pressure of alien invaders ; for they are pent up in 
the southern portion of Cejdon ■' while the northern portion ‘'''’t 
of the island is occupied by a Dravidian population speaking 
the Tamil language.' Clearly if the Singhalese retreated ' 

• 1 • t 1 r 1 1 r 1 T • 

into their present home before the advance of the Dravidians Li,t rcni<;t“ 
from the north, they had no other spot of ground to which 
to turn : the ne.xt step would have carried them into the 
sea. They must turn to bay or perish. 

* Sir lohn r>. rliL'rir. 74 ' .huui 416, 

.V/ hidiii and iLiinrlon. ' J hi hnf'.nai r / t‘f /n.irti, 

I.SSo), }){). 177. \y. /'hi Indian /•.uinit, \i.l. 1. 

- J. neiuker. '/'hr //a.t^ of' A/an. p. 1909) p 3S0 
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CHAPTER XI 

TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE REST OF ASIA 

While totemism combined with exogamy is widely spread 
among the aboriginal tribes of India, it is remarkable that 
no single indubitable case of it has been recorded, so far as 
I know, in all the rest of the vast continent of Asia. In 
the preceding chapters we have traced this curious system of 
society and superstition from Australia through the islands 
of Torres Straits, New Guinea, Melanesia, Polynesia, 
Indonesia, and India. On the eastern frontier of India 
totemism stops abruptly, and in our totemic survey of the 
world we shall not meet with any clear evidence of it again 
till we pass to Africa or America. If we leave India out 
of account, Asia, like Europe, is practically a blank in a 
totemic map of the world. Whether this absence of 
evidence is due to the absence of the institution, to the 
negligence and supineness of observers, or merely to the 
ignorance of the present writer, is a question which future 
research may perhaps decide. Here I shall confine myself 
to noting either the slight hints of totemism in Asia which I 
have met with or the positive statements of good authorities 
as to the absence of the system in the regions known to 
them. 

In the first place, then, though totemism, or something 
ver\' like it, occurs in Manipur, on the eastern frontier of 
India,' it has not yet been discovered in any tribe of Burma. 
On this subject our principal authority on the ethnology of 
Upper Burma, Sir J. George Scott, observes : “ So far as is 
yet known there is no tribe which habitually takes its family 

* See above, pp. 32(3 •/. 
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name, or has crests and badges taken from some natural 
object, plant, or animal.” * It is true that a rule of exogamy Exogamy 
attaching to family names is observed by the Kachins or 
Chingpaw, who inhabit the country on the north, north-east, of BuriM.i. 
and north-west of Upper Burma. Among these people 
there are at least ninety-seven different names of families, 
and all persons bearing the same family name regard them- 
selves as of one blood and will not marry each other, even 
though they may belong to different tribes ; but the origin 
of these family names has not been ascertained." Further, h-xof.^my 
the Chins are divided into forty or more exogamous clans, 
called a'so or 'ktin ; no man may marry a woman of his Burm.i. 
own clan, but “ after the marriage ceremonies arc over, the 
wife is initiated into her husband’s clan, and has her wrists 


wrapped round with a cotton-yarn as a witness to all evil 
spirits that she is under the guardianship of the 'kun of 
her husband. So, too, all children, four or five days after 
birth, are admitted in like manner into the ‘kun.” ^ But 
exogamy alone is no proof of totemism. Again, many i.egenti.-, 
Indo-Chinese races of Burma trace their descent from 

from 

animals, eggs, or other natural objects ; but such legends ammaN, 
are not of themselves evidence that the tribes who relate purm'i 
them are totemic, even when the legend is associated with a 
taboo, as happens, for example, with the Southern Chins of 
Burma, who are forbidden to kill or eat the king-crow 
which they regard as their parent, because it hatched the 
original Chin egg.‘‘ 


* Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States, by (Sir) J. Geoige Scott, 
assiiitetl by J. P. Hardiman, part i. 
vol. ii. (Rangoon, 1900), pp. 39 sq. 
Sir J. G. Scott finds traces of totemi>m 
“ in the prescribed form of names for 
Shan and Kachm children and in the 
changing or ctmcealing of jiersonal 
names,” as well as in “the limiting of 
marriages between the inhal>iMnts of 
certain villages only, piacti'scd both by 
tribes of Karens and Kachm'*.” But 
these things have no necessary con- 
nection with totemism. 

2 Ibid, part i. vol. i. (Rangoon, 1900) 
pp. 402 sq. 

^ Rev. Cj. Whitehead, Notes on 


the Chins of Burma,” 7 he Indian 
Antiquary., xxxvi. (1907) p. 206. 
The word '^kun signifies rhe ctmnnon 
ancestry of the clan as well a-* the clan 
itself. 

Census of India, %ol. xii. 

Burma, Part f. (Rangoon. 1902) by 
C. C. Lowis, p. 133 Ml. Ruwi.s here 
adduces other similar traditions current 
among the laces of Burma. The Was 
say that their primaeval ancestors were 
tadpoles ; the Palaungs trace their 
origin to a Naga princess, wh<i laid 
three eggs; the Kachins behove that 
they are <lescended from a man who 
was made out of a pumpkin, but this 
belief does not <ieter them from eating 
pumpkins. 


VOL. II 
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When we pass from Burma to the vast empire of China 
which borders it on the north, positive evidence for the 
existence of totemism is still to seek. On this subject 
our best authority on the religions of China, Professor 
J. J. i\I. de Groot of Leyden, writes as follows: “A strong 
belief in animal progenitors of men, families, and tribes may, 
in any country where the worship of ancestors is prevalent, 
readily lead to methodic veneration of such beasts. Con- 
sidering, however, that, so far as we can learn from books, a 
descent from beasts has never been positively claimed by 
the inhabitants of what we may call ancient China proper, 
the existence of ancestor worship in such a garb must be 
dismissed at once for the provinces north of the Yangtsze. 
If we peruse the long list of Chinese tribal names, we find 
half a dozen names of animals, viz. Bear, Dragon, Horse, 
Cow, Crow, and Swallow ; but, to judge from the researches 
of native authors, they do not point to any alleged descent 
of the tribes they denote, from an animal ancestor. The 
two first, which are very rare, are stated to have been at the 
outset individual names, adopted as family names by the 
descendants of the bearers. The Horse tribe, which has a 
much larger number of members, derives this name from the 
first letter of the cognomen of one of its ancestors. Cow, 
likewise a rare surname, marks descent from an individual 
whose cognomen it was ; while Crow or Raven denoted the 
office or office-badge of some ancestor. And Swallow is 
only apparently an animal name, representing in reality 
the name of an ancient country in the present Pehchihli. 
Words denoting wolves or dogs were never in China actual 
tribal names. .And South-China, the old country of the 
Man, whose mythic pedigree has its root in the dog Dish- 
gourd? Never have our studies of books brought us across 
anything intimating that the dog is there more especially an 
object of worship than other animals, or a respected do-daim 
whose flesh does not appear in the popular bill-of-fare. 
Zoolatry, as we shall show afterwards, is a prominent 
feature of China’s religion. But the statement must here 
be made that, as yet, we have found no trace in China 
of animals being worshipped in their capacity of tribal 
progenitors, so that we entertain serious doubts whether 
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any so-called totemism exists in East Asia as a religious 
phenomenon.” ' 

It is true that in China, as among the Kachins of 
Burma, a rule of e.xogamy attaching to family names is 
observed ; since no Chinaman is allowed to marry a China- nanii-, m 
woman who bears his own family or clan name ; ' but ^ 
exogamy, as I have said, in itself furnishes no proof of 
totemism. There are estimated to be about four hundred 
different family names in China, and among these names 
are words denoting animals, plants, and other natural objects, 
such as Horse, Sheep, Ox, Fish, Bird, Plum, Mower, Leaf, 

Rice, Forest, River, Hill, Water, Cloud, Gold, Hide, Bristles, 
and so on. “ Custom and law alike prohibit intermarriage 
on the part of people having the same family surname. 

The children are of the father’s family, that is, they 
take his family surname.”'^ Amongst the Y-kia, an 
aboriginal race of Southern China, the same custom is 
observed. Children take their patronymic name (s/h) from 
their father, and with certain exceptions no persons who 
bear the same patronymic are allowed to marry each other.'* 

Again, the people of Corea are divided into exogamous clans, Kxo^.imous 
each of which traces its descent by primogeniture from a 
single male ancestor. The prohibition of marriage between 
persons who bear the same clan name “ is more than a law 
with penalty for infraction ; it is a traditional custom of 
which the negative is inconceivable.” Some of the clan 
names are those of natural objects, such as Horse, Fish, 

Mule, Plum, Pear-tree, Willow-tree, Dwarf Nettle (Cectis 
shit'tisis), Gold, and Stone ; but we are told that no totemic 
devices are used by members of the clans.^ 

In recent years a social system which bears some Reported 
resemblance to totem i.sm has been reported to exist among 
the Lolos, an aboriginal race of Southern China. These LoIov. an 
people are found in all parts of the province of Yunnan and ' 

* ]. J. de Grout. 77 /f' Rcli;AoH' * Dr. I*. K. DeJtlenne, m (.a Mission Southern 
Sy^Utn of China, iv. (Leyden. 1901) I yonna^'-e li' ExFoyation tonifueixialr ^ 

p. 271. en Chine /Sgy (Lyons, 1898), 

- J. H. Gray, China (l.nw\on. 1878). pp. 36S, 369. 
i. 1S6. ■' \V. Hough, “ Korean Clan Organ- 

’ L. 11 . M(jrg.rn. Ancient Soiiety Am, niiait AHtkyofo.'o,:i A. Su'a 

(london, 1877), pp. 364 n/., quoting .Serie.-. 1. (iSgo) pp. [50. 152. 

Mr. Ridjert Hart, of Canton. 154. 


' 53 - 
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in a few districts of Kweichow ; but the home of their race 
is Szechwan, where in the fastnesses of the great Taliang 
Mountains they still retain their independence in a country 
as large as Wales. European travellers have skirted that 
countr)-, but as yet none have entered it, so that our know- 
ledge of the pure Lolos is very slight. Mr. A. Henry, 
stationed at Szemao, a Customs post in the south of Yunnan, 
has studied the Lolos of that neighbourhood,^ and it is to 
him that we owe a notice of their social system which 
contains at least some hints of totemism. He w'rites : “ It 
is interesting then to know that Lolo surnames always 
signify the name of a tree or animal or both tree and 
animal, and that these are considered as the ancestors of the 
and people family bearing the name. This name is often archaic, 
may^not Surname Bu-iuh-beh is explained as follows ; — 

the Bu-luh is said to be an ancient name for the citron, which is 
plant from now known as sa-lu. The common way of asking a person 
which their ^hat his Surname is, is to inquire ‘ What is it you don’t 
derived, touch ? and a person of the surname just mentioned would 
reply, ‘ We do not touch the sa-/u or citron.’ People 
cannot eat or touch in any way the plant or animal, or both, 
which enters into their surname. The plant or animal is 
not, however, worshipped in any way. People of the same 
surname may marry if there is no obvious relationship. 
There are, however, groups of two or three surnames, 
amongst whom intermarriage is forbidden, and no explana- 
tion of this is given. There are also groups of two or three 
surnames who are called comrades, and intermarriage 
amongst them is favoured. Marriage is brought about by 
the father of the boy selecting a wife for his son. She is 
brought home by the groom and a friend, and is accom- 
panied by her brothers and a number of attendant girl 
friends. The feast occurs in the father-in-law’s house. The 
remarkable peculiarity amongst the Lolos is that invari- 
ably, some days after marriage, the bride escapes and runs 
home to her father’s house.” The husband sends presents 
to her father to induce her to return, and if these do 
not soften her heart he may go and persuade her with a 


^ A- Heniy, “The Lolos and other 
Tribes of Western ChiTXQ.T /ourtial of 


the Autk> opohA'-dl Instilute, xxxUi 
(1903) pp. 96, 9S sq. 
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stick.^ In this account the prohibition to eat or touch the 
object from which the family takes its name is strongly 
suggestive of totemism ; but on the other hand the absence 
of the exogamous rule, which forbids a man to marry a 
woman of his own family or clan, seems to prove that, if 
totemism exists among the Lolos, it is not totemism of the 
common type. 

Again, some hints of totemism have been reported as to Traces of 
the little-known aborigines of Formosa. Those of them who a°'o™g7he 
inhabit the mountains and forests in the interior of the aborigines 
northern part of the island arc said to be divided into tribes, 
each tribe with its own village, its own name, and almost its 
own language. Further, each tribe or village possesses an E.ach 
animal, under whose special protection the inhabitants believe 
themselves to dwell, and accordingly they keep and feed it guardian 
in a cage. Some will thus keep a serpent, others a leopard, 
and so on. It is possible that these guardian animals are 
totems. The people live in settled villages, which they 
sometimes fortify. The men hunt and fish, using nets and 
hooks ; the women till the fields, spin, weave, and make 
excellent mats. Among the crops which they raise are rice, 
millet, hemp, and tobacco. All unmarried men and lads (J'ommon 
sleep together in a common building raised on posts several unmar 
feet above the ground. Here the heads which they took in ried men 
war from their enemies, especially the Chinese, used to be 
hung, and here festivals are held. Sometimes the inhabitants 
of a village observe a fast and a species of taboo (Jiiang), 
during which no one may enter the village.’ 


When we pass from the vast empire of China to the vast indications 
empire of Russia in Asia, the indications of totemism which 
meet us are still very few and slight among the many 
heterogeneous races who profess allegiance to the Czar. 

Such indications are reported of the ’\hikuts, a race of 
Turkish stock in Siberia, who inhabit the district of Yakutsk 


* A. Henry, “The Lolos and other 
Tribes of Western ChmSi^" /oumal oj 
the Anthtopological hts(iUttt\ xxxiii, 
(1903) pp. 105 sq. 

“ W. Joest, Heitrai^f' /iir K' nntniss 


(ler Eingebornen der In-seln Formosa 
und Ceram,'’ Verhandliin,i^efi de> 
Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropdopie^ 
Ethnolo'^ie und ( 'ri^eschi:ht< , iSS:*, pp. 
{56) j/., (bo), {61). (62) (appenried lo 
the Ztitschrijf fur A/hnoloj^ie, xiv. ). 
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and the valley of the Lena/ Von Strahlenberg, a Swedish 
writer of the early part of the eighteenth century, who has 
given us a description of Siberia, says of the Yakuts that 
“ each tribe of these people looks upon some particular 
creature as sacred, e.g. a swan, goose, raven, etc., and such is 
not eaten by that tribe, though the others may eat it.” " 

The Yakuts are certainly divided into exogamous 
sections called aga-iissa or “ father-kin,” from aga, “ father,” 
and itssa, “ kin.” A wife must always be taken from another 
aga-ussa ; indeed well-to-do men will not even marry a wife 
of their own nasleg, which is another and usually larger 
division comprising within it from one to five aga-t/ssas.^ 
But the nature of these divisions is not defined, and there i.s 
nothing to shew whether either the aga-ussa or the nasleg 
is identical with the “ tribe ” spoken of by von Strahlenberg. 
If either identity could be made out, it would go far to prove 
the existence, present or past, of totemism among the 
Yakuts. Further, it would seem that the Yakuts have the 
classificatory system of relationship. For they have no 
general word either for brother in general or for sister in 
general ; but they have special terms for elder brother and 
younger brother, for elder sister and younger sister ; further, 
they apply “ the term ‘ child ’ or ‘ my child ’ not only to 
their own proper children, but also to the children of 
brothers, or of sisters, or even to brothers and sisters them- 
selves, if they are very much younger.” * Among the 


* H. Vambery, Das Turkeni'olk 
(Leipsic, 1885), pp. 146 sq. 

“ An Histonco-Geo_^raphical Descrip- 
tion of the North and Eastern Parts of 
Eiuvpe and Asia, but more particularly 
of Russia, Siberia, and Great Tar/ary, 
written originally in High German by 
Mr. Philip John von Strahlenberg, A 
Swedish Offier, thirteen years Captive 
in those Parts, nozv faithfully translated 
into Englih (London, 1738), p. 383. 
The number of Yakut tribes, according 
to Von Strahlenberg, is ten {op. eit. p. 
380). 

^ W. G. Sumner, “ The Yakuts, 
abridged from the Russian of Siero- 
fournal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxi. (1901) pp. 73 sq., 87. 
“When a Jakut (Siberia) wishes to 


marrj-, he must, says Middendorf, 
choose a girl from another clan. No 
one is permitted to marry a woman 
from hK own ’’ (Sir John Lubbock, 
Phe Origin of Civilisation, Fourth 
Edition (London, 1882), p. 135)* 
In support of the^e statements Sir 
fohn Lubbock (Lord Avebury) refers 
to Middendorf, Sibirische Reiie, p. 72, 
and Muller’s Description de toutes les 
Rates de PEmp. deRu'^sie, Pt. II. p. 58. 

I accept the truth of the writer’s state- 
ment'i, though I have not been able to 
verify his references. 

* W. (_ 1 . Sumner, “The Yakuts,*’ 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
\xxi, (190 1) p. 90. The account here 
reprodiicefi from the Russian is so 
vague, and the facts so mixed with 
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Yakuts, further, the mutual avoidance of a woman and her 
husband’s relations, and of brothers and sisters appears to 
be practised to a certain extent. In regard to the latter we 
are told that “ boys ten or twelve j ears of age do not eat 
with their sisters ; they do not lie down to sleep with them 
on the same bed. The boy is given a separate bed, which 
involves a special expense. They do it apparently not from 
modesty, but in obedience to an ancient prohibition in the 
nature of a taboo. These very sisters, however, may go 
completely naked, entirely untroubled by the presence of their 
grown brothers.” ^ 

Among the Samoyeds we are told that a man may not 
marry a woman of his father’s clan, but must marry' a 
woman of his mother’s clan, however near the relationship 
between bride and bridegroom may' be." If this statement, 
which appears to be well authenticated, is correct, it proves 
the existence of exogamy, though not of totemism, among 
the Samoyeds. Further, it may' be noted that some of the 
tribes of the Kara Kirghiz or Black Kirghiz, inhabiting 
the northern spurs of the Thian Shan range and the high 
mountains from Kashgar on the east to Khokan on the 
west, are divided into tribes, some of which bear the names 
of animals. The whole people falls, first, into two divisions, 
namely the Ong or the Right and the Sol or the Left. The 
Ong or Right division includes six tribes, of which three are 
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speculation, that no precise information 
can be extracted from it. It i.s not 
even quite clear \shethcr the uas/eg- and 
a_§-a-u\'sn {which the translator regularly 
represents by sii’) are kinship or local 
divisions, but apparently they are the 
former. 

^ \V. G. Sumner, “The Yakuts.'' 
Journal of the Anthyopolc;^cal In^titute^ 
xxxi. (1901) p. 90. As to tracer of 
avoidance between a woman and hci 
husband’s relations, see ihhl. p. 93. 

2 ITebei den religiosen Glaubon 
und die Ceremonien der hei<lnischen 
Samojeden im Kreise Mcsen. nach dem 
Russischen,” Zeitsehrift fur alh^evieine 
Erdkunde, N.F. viii. (i860) p. 55. 
The original article here estr.acted and 
translated into German was written by 
the Archimandrite Benjamin of Arch- 
angel and published in the fourteenth 


volume of the IVjastnlk of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society. Though 
the writer deals specially with the 
Samoyeds of Mesen in the Government 
of Archangel, he says that exactly the 
same marriage law* i-. ob-^erved by the 
Samoyeds of Siberia. Similarlv. I’allas 
says that when a Samoyed wi-jlie^* to 
marry, he chooses a woman of another 
hirnily or clan {in and,rn fYw //- 

/c’< 7 //). Sec I'. S. I'alla'.. A'lrse durch 
7 i t ^thiedt ih' Pro' inzen dt Russischen 
Keiths, lii. (St. Peter.sburg, I776)p. 76 
Similarly, J. G. Georgi .says of the 
Samoyeds : Fr<jm disinclination to 

marry' among relations, they all seek 
bride-' in other families or clans (/;/ 
andern Cesthleck(ern).'' See J. G. 
(ieorgi, Rt'sckrtibuiii^ aller Natton-'n 
des Riissischrn Keichs (St. I^etersburg, 
1776), p. 2S2 
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named after the stag, the yellow eland, and the great eland 
respectively.' But I know of no evidence that these tribes 
are either exogamous or totemic. 

Among the Gilyaks of the island of Saghalien certain 
marriage customs are observed which may appropriately be 
noticed in this book. Brothers appear to hold their wives 
to a certain extent in common ; for when an elder brother is 
away on a journey, his younger brother enjoys marital rights 
over his elder brother’s wife ; but the converse does not hold 
good, an elder brother never has any rights over his younger 
brother’s wife." Further, the mutual avoidance of brothers 
and sisters is in vogue among the Gilyaks. Boys and girls 
live and play with each other, but when they have reached 
the age of puberty brothers and sisters may no longer speak 
to one other, or if they do speak it must be with averted 
eyes." Further, it appears that the Gilyaks have the classifi- 
catory system of relationship ; for we read that “the villages 
are in general inhabited by members of one and the same 
family ; every Gilyak comes into the world with so many 
fathers and so many mothers that it is somewhat difhcult to 
understand their system of relationships. He always calls 
by the name of ytk, that is, ‘ father,’ not only his father but 
the brothers and male cousins german of his father ; and he 
calls by the name of ymk, that is, ‘ mother,’ the sisters and 
the female cousins german of his mother. All the children 
of brothers and cousins german are considered as brothers 
and sisters, and are distinguished by the name of rouer, a 
sort of collective name like the word Geschzvister in German. 
The family forms a very sharply limited clan, but marriage 
between relations is not allowed; the father has a great 
authority over his sons, and the oldest brother over his younger 
brothers. The families are grouped in tribes and boast of 
descending from the same father, and every Gilyak always 
knows the name of his tribe. When a child is born into the 
world, he receives a name ; there is a cycle of names in each 
tribe, and in the tribe two persons may not bear the same 


’ \V. Kadloff, {l^ipsic, (preface). 

18S4), i. 230 id. ^ Proben der Volks- ^ P. Labbe, Un bagne Russe^ Vile 
htteratur der Nordlichen Turkischeu de Sakhaline (Paris, 1903), pp. 170^4'. 
Siiimrne. v. (St. Petersburg, 1S85) p. i. 3 Labbe, op. cit. p. 167. 
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name ; if a child receives a name which is already borne by 
a man still living, the man or the child will die within the 
year. When a man dies, it is forbidden to pronounce his 
name ; but when the festival of the bear comes round, at 
which they sacrifice the beast and send him as a messenger 
to the divinity, in order to obtain game and fish in 
abundance, they beat the bear’s skin crying out the name of 
the deceased, and from that day the name may be pronounced 
by all and will be given to a child subsequently born. The 
names of boys are chosen by the father, who consults with 
the old men of the family on the subject ; they often signify 
‘ strength,’ ‘ courage,’ ‘ bravery,’ ‘ intelligence,’ etc. The 
names of women are not necessarily taken from the cycle of 
the tribe.” ^ 

From this account of Gilyak personal names we may I'Ue 
infer that these people assume an intimate connection 
between a person’s name and his life or soul ; and further, believe m 
perhaps, that they believe in the reincarnation of the dead, earna'tion 
a deceased person coming to life again in the child who of ‘h'- de'd. 
bears his name. If that is so, the Gilyaks in this respect 
resemble not only the Central Australian aborigines but 
also the Indians of North America, among whom, as we 
shall see later on, a dead person is supposed to come to life 
again or “ to be raised up,” as they sometimes express it, in 
the person of his namesake. 

The inference that the Gilyaks believe the dead to be Belief ofthc 
reborn in the persons who bear their names is confirmed by 
the observation that a preci.sely similar belief is held by carnation 
another people of North-Eastern Asia, the Koryaks, whose 
customs and beliefs have lately been investigated with 
great care by Mr. Waldemar Jochelson. The Koryaks 
think that before a child is born, the Supreme Being, a 
benevolent but rather inert old man who lives up in 
the sky with his wife and children, sends into the mother's 
womb the soul of a decea.sed relative of the child to be born 
again. He keeps a supply of souls suspended by straps 
from the cross-beams of his house ; and as is the length of 
a soul’s strap, so will the length of that soul’s life be when 
it is reborn into the world. A long strap, a long life, and a 

' P. Labbe. Uit bagm Russe, IM/c de .'latba'iu- ( I’ari-. 1903 s pp. 165 w. 
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.‘^hort strap, a short life ; that is the idea. Accordingly as 
soon as a child is born, it is given the name of the deceased 
relative whose soul has been reborn in it. There are various 
ways of identifying him or her. Sometimes the father uses 
for this purpose a divining stone called the Little-Grand- 
mother. This he ties by a string to a stick and swings it 
backwards and forwards, enumerating the names of the dead 
kinsfolk both on his own and on his wife’s side of the house. 
When he mentions the name of the one whose soul has 
entered into the baby, the stone swings faster. Or he may 
observe the behaviour of the child while the names are 
being mentioned. If the infant squalls at any name, that 
cannot be the name of the person reborn in it. But if the 
child stops squalling or smiles at the mention of any name, 
then they know that to be its real name, the name of the 
kinsman or kinswoman who has come to life again in it. 
Then the father takes up the baby in his arms and carrying 
it from the sleeping-tent to the house tells the people, “ A 
relative has come.” If any mistake is made in identifying 
the soul which has entered into the new-born child, some- 
thing will certainly ail that child ; but the mistake may be 
corrected and the name changed by means of another appeal 
to the Little-Grandmother or other mode of divination.^ 

Lastly, strict e.xogamy of the clan is practised by the 
Goldi or Golds, a tribe settled in the middle course of the 
great Amoor River ; and from the following account it 
seems to follow that the organisation of society in exogamous 
clans is common, if not universal, among the peoples of 
Siberia. The tribes of this region were investigated for the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition by Mr. Berthold Laufer in 
the years 1898 and 1899, and he reports upon the exogamy 
of the Golds as follows ; — 

“ The social organization of the Gold is very simple, and 
resembles that of all other Siberian peoples. The whole 
tribe is grouped into clans called rody by the Russians, and 
xala by the Gold. The members of such clans constitute 
patronymic societies. All the families of a clan bear the 

^ \\ aldemar joebeison, The Koryak-, Paeijic Expedition, \o\. \\. As 

Religion and Myths {Leyden and New to the Supreme Being, his wife, and 
\ork, 1905), p. 100 (The Jesup North family, see ibid. pp. 23 sq. 
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same name. For example, in Sendaka, the region between 
Chabarovsk and Vyatskoye, the following names occur mo.st 
frequently : Posaxara, Ojal, Xader, Ferminka, Axtanka, 

Oninka, Donka, Yukkami, Udinka, Pozar. The members 
of such clans are scattered over the whole territory occupied 
by the tribe. Some clans have a double name. Thus the 
clan Axtanka is also styled Beldi. The names of a great 
many of their clans are met with among the Mangun and 
Amoor-Gilyak ; for example, the name Posaxara occurs 
among both these tribes. From this fact may be traced 
the race mixture of earl}^ times. Marriage is strictly 
exogamic. A man belonging to the clan Perminka is never 
allowed to take a wife of the same family name.” ' 

A Gold buys his wife from her father, and he may have i‘oivg.iniy. 
as many wives as he can buy and keep. When he dies, his rhe 

, , 1 . t 1 • • 1 1 levirate 

brother may marry the widow on condition that she consents 
to have him.° “ A peculiar feature of the Goldian language Tonus 
is that the terms of relationship are divided into two classes. 'tloJ^ship 
The names of relatives on the paternal side are different among tho 
from those on the maternal side. Moreover, each of these 
classes is again subdivided, distinguishing terms used for 
relatives older from words for those younger than father or 
mother. The elder brother of the father is called ftifd ; his 
younger brother, achd ; the father’s elder sister, dadd, his 
younger sister ghugJiu ; the mother’s elder sister dadd, her 
younger sister, oukd."^ This distinction between elder and 
younger brothers and sisters points to the existence of the 
classificatory system among the Golds. We may surmise 
that the system is widespread among the tribes of Northern 
Asia, though observers have paid but little attention to it. 

Such are the few slight indications or hints of totemism 
and exogamy which I have been able to glean in Asia 
outside the limits of India.* 


1 r>. Laufer, “ Preliminary Notes on 
Explorations amnngthe Arnooi Tribes," 
Af?iencan Anihrof'oloi:;i 5 ty New Senes, 
ii. 11900) p. 318, 

- B. Laufer. op. cit. pp. 319 
322. 

^ B. Laufer, op. cit. p. 321. 

^ The Iate( jeimantrav'cllerN au^han- 
Slevens alleged that he had discovered 


something ^hich he Itjok for totemism 
amont; the Sakai, an ahorij;inal tni>e ot 
the Malay Peninsula. But no reliance- 
can be placetl on hi.s evidence, ami I 
prefer not to rejieat hi-' confused state- 
ments on the subject. See W. \V 
Skeat and C. O. Blagden. Rcue 

otthc Malay Peninsula {\.ox\^\ox\, 1906). 
li. 62-64. 25S r-j?. The i»arbaroU' 
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In view of the now prevalent theory which connects the 
American Indians with the peoples of Northern Asia, it is 
of some interest to observe that the two tribes, the Chukchees 
and the Koryaks, who inhabit the part of Asia nearest to 
America, appear to be entirely without both totemism and 
exogamy, the two great institutions so characteristic of the 
North American Indians.* The striking discrepancy thus 
revealed between the social organisation of these neighbour- 
ing peoples in the two continents does not favour the theory 
of their racial affinity. 

But while neither the Chuckchees nor the Koryaks have 
totemism and e.xogamy, it deserves to be noticed that the 
Chukchees, who occupy the north-eastern extremity of Asia, 
possess a system which has been called group-marriage. It 
will be best to describe the system in the words of Mr. 
Waldemar Bogaras, who has lived among the people and 
made a careful study of their institutions. His account 
applies particularly to the marriage customs of the Reindeer 
Chukchees ; with those of the Maritime Chukchees he is less 
familiar. He says : 

“ Group-Marriage . — Marriage among the Chukchee does 
not deal with one couple only, but extends over an entire group. 
The Chukchee group-marriage includes sometimes up to ten 
married couples. The men belonging to such a marriage- 


tribes in the mountains of \orthern 
Tonquin abstain from eating the 
of dogs, and they say that one of their 
people lo.st an eye through looking at 
'.ome Annamites, who were engaged in 
eating dog’s flesh. But this is not of 
itself a trace of totemism. though it has 
been adduced as such. See E. Lunet 
de Lajonquiere, Etknoqraphiedii Tonkin 
Septentrional {Paris, 1906), p. 240. 
The Rev. J. Batchelor believes that he 
has found totemism among the Ainos, 
.in aljoriginal race of Japan ; but his 
ideas of totemism appear to be vague, 
and the evidence which he adduces is 
(juite insufficient. See the Rev. John 
Batchelor. The Ainu and their Folk- 
lore (London. 1901). pp, 8-10. 83 sqq., 
156164, 206. The respect which the 
.-Vinos and some tribes of the Araoor 
River (the Gilyaks, Golds, and 
Grotchis) pay to bears, which they 


keep in captivity for a time and then 
'sacrifice, is not to be confused with 
totemism. See The Golden Bought 
Second Edition (London, 1900), ii. 
374 

^ The social organisation and the 
religious beliefs of the Chukchees and 
the Kory'aks have been carefully in- 
vestigated in recent yeais by members 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
the prime object of which was to ascer- 
tain the ethnical relations between the 
aboriginal races of America and Asia. 
See \V. Jocheison, The Koryak (Leyden 
and New York, 1908); W. Bogaras, 
'The Chukchee (Leyden and New York, 
1904-1909)- These w'orks form vol- 
umes vi. and vii. of the publications 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
and are issued as memoirs by the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 
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union are called ‘ companions in wives ’ lugit). 

Each ‘ companion ' has a right to all the wives of his 
‘ companion,’ but takes advantage of his right comparative!)' 
seldom, namely, only when he visits for some reason the 
camp of one of the ‘ companions.’ Then the host cedes him 
his place in the sleeping-room. If possible, he leaves the 
house for the night ; goes to his herd, for instance. After 
such a call, the companion vdsited generally looks for an 
occasion to return the visit, in order, in his turn, to e-KCrcisc 
his rights. 

“ The union, in group-marriages, is mostly formed (.mup- 
between persons who are well acquainted . . . , especial!)’ 
between neighbors and relatives. Second and third cousins fonmii 
are almost invariably united by ties of group-marriage : 
brothers, however, do not enter into such unions. In ancient ances .uui 
times this form of marriage was obviously a union between etpec?"iiy 
the members of a related group. In course of time, other 
friendly persons began to be included in the union. The 
rite accompanying the formation of group-marriages reflects 
such an origin, for it is intended to give the union the 
character of a tie between relatives. The persons concerned 
make sacrifices and anoint themselves with blood, first in one 
camp, and then in the other. After that they are considered 
as belonging to one fireside, as do the relatives in the male 
line. According to tradition, group-marriages with person.'^ 
of high standing were much sought after by younger people. 

They would send their relatives as match-makers, and would 
even serve in a strange herd in order to enter such a union, 
precisely as is the custom in individual marriages. 

“The older people, however, were reluctant to enter the .\s .. ml,-, 
group-union with young people, especially if the latter were group, 
single. The mixing of ages in the group-marriage is not mama^us 
approved of. If a married man, on the other hand, has no ,i,e 

children, but desires to have some, he is anxious to make a u:- 

union with a strong single man. The aversion to including 
bachelors in the marriage-group is primarily based on the 
absence of reciprocity. The bachelor gains from entering 
the union, but gives nothing in return. 

“ The inmates of one and the same camp are seldom 
willing to enter into a group-marriage, the reason obviously 
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being that the reciprocal use of wives, which in group- 
marriage is practised very seldom, is liable to degenerate 
into complete promiscuity if the members of the group live 
too close together. However, many exceptions occur to 
both rules. ... I have been told that poor people, on 
entering the group-union, are sometimes so friendly that they 
live in one tent, and even in the same sleeping-room. . . . 

At the present time the unions through group-marriage 
embrace practically all Chukchee families. Not to be 
■ connected with such a union, means to have no friends and 
good-wishers, and no protectors in case of need ; for the 
members of a marriage-group stand nearer to one another 
than even relations in the male line. As pointed out above, 
however, these two ties often coincide. 

“ In some cases five or six persons enter into a group- 
marriage, and all enjoy equal marital rights. In other cases 
a man may have several companions in group-marriage who 
do not stand in a similar relation to one another. . . . 

“ Union through group-marriage is considered equal to a 
blood tie. The children born in the families of a marriage- 
union are regarded as cousins, or even as brothers and 
sisters. They cannot marry each other, which is natural, for 
they might easily have a common father.” ’ 

From this account we gather that practically the whole 
of the Chukchee tribe or nation lives in a state of group- 
marriage, which is regulated by custom and does not approach 
to se.xual promiscuity. The members of such groups are 
commonly blood relations, especially second or third cousins, 
of about the same age ; though persons of very unequal ages 
sometimes live together in a marriage -group.^ That the 
partners in these connubial unions are theoretically deemed 
to be blood relations, even when they are not so in fact, is 
plainly indicated by the ceremony of smearing themselves 
with the blood of sacrificial victims in the camps of both the 
partners ; for this is nothing but a form of the widespread 
blood-covenant whereby two persons are supposed to unite 

’ WaMt^mar Hogaras, TAv Chiik- another camp I <^aw tno neighbors ot 
chee (Leyden and New York, 1904- very unequal ages, whose tents stood 
1909), pp. 602-605 vol. vii. side by side, and who were united by a 

of The Jesiib North Patijic Expeditwn\ group-maniage ’’ {op. cii. p. 603). 

2 Mr. W. Bogaras writes : In 
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themselves artificially by a tie of consanguinity ; and we are 
expressly told that “ union through group-marriage is con- 
sidered equal to a blood tie.” Hence among this people i on.-an- 
consanguinity is not of itself a bar to marriage, but rather 

® ^ ’ marriages 

the contrary. “ The Chukchee,” we are told, “ have several among the 
methods of securing brides and concluding marriages. One ' 
of these is through marriage between relatives, if possible in 
the same family, or at least in the same camp, or in the 
neighboring camp, where families of the same blood reside. 

Most frequent are marriages between cousins.” However, 
marriage between brother and sister or between uncle and 
niece is considered incestuous.* The intention of these 
group-marriages appears to be mutual protection ; persons 
who do not belong to any such social union are deemed 
friendless and unprotected. 

The tie of affinity between men who are married to Cioie tie 
sisters is deemed very strong ; indeed in the olden times it 
was considered to be even stronger than brotherhood, and marrie<\ 
there was a proverb that in battle two such men should 
fight and fall side by side. There is a special name for this 
relationship ; two men married to two sisters call each other 
takai/iin, which means properly “ brace-companion.” - 

It is somewhat remarkable that though Chukchee The 
brothers do not unite in a marriage-group, nevertheless the ,j,e 
younger brother regularly marries the widow of his elder ' hut-chees. 
brother according to the custom of the levirate. If the 
deceased left no brothers, the widow passes to one of his 
cousins. But, in accordance with a rule of which we have 
met with instances in Australia, Indonesia, and India,® it is 
only a younger brother or a younger cousin who may thu.s 
succeed to the place of his dead kinsman ; an elder brother 
or an elder cousin has no right over the widow of his younger 
brother or younger cousin." 

As might be anticipated from their marriage system, in 


‘ \V. Bogara.s. 'I he Chnkckti\ p. 
576. Mr. Bcgaras knows of two cases 
of incestuous intercourse between father 
and daughter. 

^ Bogaras, op. at. p. 540- 
^ See above, pp. ^34* 


236, 279, 280, 281. 291, 302, 3io. 
3^5» 3*5- ^tuch more rarely it the 
t‘Ider br«»ther who marries the widow <4 
his decease<l younger brntlier. >ef 
above, pp. 249 s/., 272 

^ \V. Bog^ru', The ChtikJiLe., pp. 

607 'V. 
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brother ; but he applies quite a different term to his father 
{t'likin). He applies the same term {fchchai) to his father’s 
sister and to his mother’s sister ; but he applies quite a 
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The Koryaks who inhabit the country immediately to 
the south-west of the Chukchees, at the head of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, are equally without the institutions of totemism 
and exogamy. Amongst them marriage is regulated, not 
by an organisation of the community in exogamous clans, 
but purely by the degrees of relationship or affinity which 
exist between individuals. A man is forbidden to marry 
his mother and her sisters, his father’s sisters, his own sisters, 
his cousins, and his nieces, the daughters either of his brother 
or of his sister. Between all other blood-relations marriages 
are permitted. Amongst the relations by marriage whom a 
man is forbidden to take to wife are his stepmother, the 
sisters of his living wife, the elder sisters of his dead wife, 
the sisters of his brother’s wife, and the widow of his 
younger brother.’ On the other hand, while he may not 
marry the sister of his living wife, he is obliged to marry his 
deceased wife’s younger sister, though he is forbidden to 
marry her elder sister. Similarly a widow is bound to 
marry her deceased husband’s younger brother, but is for- 
bidden to marry his elder brother. Thus among the 
Koryaks the common custom of the levirate, which obliges 
a widow to marry her deceased husband’s brother, has its 
counterpart in a custom which obliges a widower to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister ; but in both cases the custom is 
subject to the condition that the brother or sister who 
marries the widow or the widower must be younger than 
the deceased husband or wife.^ 


* W. Bogaras, The Chukchee, pp. -50, 761 [The Jesup North Tacijic 
538^-7. Expedition, vol. vi. ). 

^ N. JocheUon, The ApepakiCeydGn ^ \V. Joclielson, op. cit. pp. 737, 
and New York, 1908), pp. 736 sq., 748 sqq. 
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The relations between the sexes among the Koryaks are Strictness 
much stricter and, judged by our standard, more moral than rJi't'ons 
among the Chukchees and other neighbouring tribes. Girls between 
are expected to remain chaste before marriage, and the nmom; the 
custom is on the whole observed. It is deemed shameful if Koryaks, 
a girl is found with child before marriage. Young men will 
not serve for such a frail one. She is sent away into the 
wilderness to bring forth in pain and sorrow the fruit of her 
sin ; and she kills the poor babe and buries it in the earth or 
in the snow. In the olden time her family would sometimes 
make war on the family of her seducer.’ 

Like the Chukchees, the Koryaks do not employ the The 
classificatory system of relationship. There is one word 
(enniw) for father’s brother and mother’s brother, but quite .k’ot the 
a different word (apa) for father. There is one word {itchei) ^uon- 
for father’s sister and mother’s sister, but quite a different ttjstem of 
word {elld) for mother. There is one word for cousins, ship 
whether paternal or maternal, but quite different words for 
brothers and sisters.’ 


^ W. Jochelsun, The Koryah^ p}) 
733 -/ 35 - 

^ W. Jochelson, op. cit. pp. 759 
sq. I have not reproduced the typo- 
graphical subtleties by which Mr. 
Jochelson attempts to mark the exact 


pr«»nunciation of the Koryak words. 
They convey little meaning to an 
Engli-ih reader. My spelling must 
therefore be under-.tood to represent 
the sounds only approximately. The 
5.ame observation applies to my spelling 
of the Chukchee terms of relationship 
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TOTEMISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 

§ I. Totemisni among tiu Herero 

When we pass from Asia to Africa the evidence for the 
existence of totemism and exogamy again becomes com- 
paratively copious ; for the system is found in vogue among 
Bantu tribes both of Southern and of Central Africa as well 
as among some of the pure negroes of the West Coast. We 
begin with the Herero, Ovaherero, or Damaras as they used 
to be called, who inhabit German South-West Africa. 

The Herero are a tall finely-built race oi nomadic herds- 
men belonging to the Bantu stock, who seem to have 
migrated into their pre.sent country from the north and east 
some hundred and fift}’ or two hundred years ago.‘ The 
desert character of the country and its seclusion from the 
world long combined to preserve the primitive manners 
of the inhabitants. A scanty and precarious rainfall com- 
pels them to shift their dwellings from place to place in 
order to find pasture for their cattle ; and an arid, absolutely 
rainless coast of dreary sandhills affords no allurement to the 
passing mariner to land on the inhospitable shore. From 
the sea the land rises to the high mountains of the interior 
in a series of tablelands, separated from each other by great 
sandstone cliffs. In the hot season the burning tropical 

* J. Irle, Die Herero (Gutersloh, Josaphat Hahn, “ Hie Ovaherero,” 
1906), pp. sqq. The time Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erd- 

when the Herent migrated into their ktinde zu Eerii/i, iv. (1869), pp. 227 
present country has been variously sqq.i H. Schinz, Deiituh- Sudu'est- 
estimated at from one hundred to three Afrit^a (Oldenburg and Leip'iic, n.d.}, 
hundred years ago. In such a matter pp. 142 ; K. Dannert. 'Eum Rechte 
certainty is unattainable. Compare //iwevt? (Berlin, 1906), pp. l sqq. 
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sun converts these vast plains into a parched wilderness, 
where springs of water are few and far between, and the 
scorched grass, crumbling into dust at the touch, affords no 
nourishment to the languishing cattle. But when the first 
rains, accompanied by thunderstorms of tremendous violence, 
have fallen, the whole scene changes as by magic. The 
wastes are converted into meadows of living green, gay with 
a profusion of beautiful flowers and fragrarit with a wealth 
of aromatic grasses and herbs ; the trees, too, burst into 
blossom and perfume the air with their sweet scent. Now 
is the time when the cattle roam at large on the limitless 
prairies, and beasts of all kinds descend from their summer 
haunts in the mountains, bringing life and animation where 
the silence and solitude of death had reigned before. But 
when the rainy season is over, the colours quickly fade, and 
the sun-baked plains soon wear again their former hue of 
melancholy grey. Only the deep glens which intersect the 
tablelands then afford coolness and shade, and form the best 
highroads into the interior. The jaded and thirsty traveller 
who suddenly descends from the desolation and furnace-like 
heat of the tableland into one of the.se ravines, where the 
river murmurs over a pebbly bed between banks of tall 
reeds, skirting flowery meadows and verdant groves, may 
well fancy himself transported into an enchanted land.^ 

In their native state the Herero are a purclv pastoral 
people, though round about the mission .stations .some of them 
have learned to till the ground. They pos.sess, or used to 
pos.se.-5S, immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats. 
These are the pride and Joy of their hearts, almost their 
idols. Their riches are measured by their cattle ; he who 
has none is of no account in the tribe. Men of the highest 
standing count it an honour to tend the kinc ; the sons of 
the most powerful chiefs are obliged to lead for a time the 
life of simple herdsmen. They subsist chiefly on the milk 
of their herds, which they commonly drink sour. From a 
motive of superstition they never wash the milk ves.sels, 
believing firmly that if they did .so the cows would yield no 

^ [o<5aphat Hahn, ‘-Da's I-and der pp. 195 v>' • • J- Ht'rero 

Herero," /.eit, thrift der Geselis>kaft ((intersloh, 1906). pp. 9 <qq. 
f iir Erdknnde zu Bctiiii, iii. (1868), 


The Mocks 
and herds 
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Herero. 
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more milk. Of the flesh they make but little use, for they 
seldom kill any of their cattle, and never a cow, a calf, or a 
lamb. Even oxen and wethers are only slaughtered on 
solemn and festal occasions, such as visits, burials, and the 
like. Such slaughter is a great event in a village, and 
young and old flock from far and near to partake of the 
meat.^ 

Their huts are of a round beehive shape, about ten feet 
in diameter. The framework consists of stout branches, 
of which the lower ends are rammed into the ground, while 
the upper ends are bent together and tied with bark. The 
intervals between the ribs are stopped with brushwood or 
long grass, and the whole is coated on the outside with 
a mixture of cow-dung, blood, and clay. A hole large 
enough to let a man creep through on all fours serves 
as a door, and a smaller hole higher up allows the smoke 
to escape. On the approach of the rainy season the huts 
are covered with raw hides, which are weighted with great 
stones to prevent them from being blown away by the wind. 
A village is composed of a number of these round huts 
arranged in a circle about the calves’ pen as a centre and 
surrounded by an artificial hedge of thorn-bushes.^ At 
night the cattle are driven in through the hedge and take 
up their quarters in the open space round the calves’ pen.® 
A special interest attaches to the Herero because they 
are the first people we have met with in our survey who 
undoubtedly combine totemism wdth a purely pastoral life ; 
hitherto the totem ic tribes whom we have encountered have 
been for the most part either hunters or husbandmen. As 


^ C. J. Andersson, jVgami- 

(London, 1856), p. 230; J. Chapman, 
Travels hi the Interior of South Africa 
(London, 1868), i, 325 ; J. Hahn, 
‘•Die Ovaherero,” Zeitschrift der 
Ccsellsihaft fur Erdkundc zu Berlin 
IV. (1869) pp. 244-247; C. G. 
Buttner, Dai Hinlerlanl von Jtal 
fischbai und Angra Pequena (Heidel- 
berg, 1S84), pp. 228 sq.\ H. Schinz, 
DeiitsJi - Siidzvest - Afrika (Oldenburg 
and Leipsic, n.d.), pp, 158-161 ; 1 . 
Trie, Die Herero, pp. 32 sqq.^ 113. 

- Francis Galtun, Narrative of an 
Explorer in Tropical South Africa ^ 


(London, 1890), p. 116; J. Hahn, i?/. 
cit. IV. (1869) p. 247 : H. .Schinz, op. 
lit. pp. 155 sqcj. ; J. Irle. Die Herero, 
pp. III sq. Similarly a Zulu village 
conbists of a numbei of round beehive 
huts arranged in a circle about the cattle 
pen as centre, and sometimes surrounded 
with a palisade to keep out wild beasts 
(Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
(London, 1904), pp. 12 r^.,wuth plates 
4 and 7). This was, peihaps, the 
original t\pe of the Bantu village. 

^ H. .Schinz, D< utsth - tiiidu'est - 
Afrika. p. 1 59. 
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might have been anticipated, the totemism of the Herero is 
coloured by the main occupation of their life, the care of 
the cattle, and it presents besides certain peculiar features. 

The people are div'ided into a number of clans arranged on Ooubie 
a curious double system, so that every person belongs at 
once to two different clans, one of which, called an eanda elms 
(plural oinaanda), he inherits from his mother, and the other, 
called an oruao (plural otuzo), he inherits from his father, nai cKins 
Hence, while the legends which relate the origin of the th,, 
paternal clans (otuzo) refer only to men, the legends which HL-rero. 
relate the origin of the maternal clans (omaandd) relate only 
to women, each of these maternal clans tracing its descent 
from a clan -mother. According to some writers the 
distinction between the two sets of clans is that the maternal 
clans are social communities and the paternal clans religious 
communities ; but it seems doubtful whether this distinction 
holds good. Both sets of clans appear to be totemic ; at 
all events, this is suggested not only by their names, but 
also by the rules and prohibitions, peculiar to itself, which 
each clan has to observe, especially in regard to diet and 
costume.* 

There are at present, according to most authorities, eight 


^ My account of the clan system 
of the Herero has been pieced together 
from the following sources : C. J. 
Andersson, Lake Ngamir pp. 221 sq.^ 
222 ; Francis Galton, Narrative 

of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Afriiap-^. 115 ; Josaphat Hahn, “Die 
K )vaherero," Zeituhnft der Oeselhchafi 
fur Erdkunde zii Berlin^ iv. (1869) 
pp. 501 sq. ; G. Viehe, “ Some Customs 
of the Ovaheiern,’’ {South Afruan) 
Folk-lore Journal, vol. i. part lii. (Cape 
Town, 1S79) pp 40 note. 48; H. 
Brincker, IVorterbuch und kurzeqe- 
fa'ste Grannnatik de^ Otji-IIetero 
(Leip'sic, 1S86), ^. 7 'v. ^ eanda' an<l 

^ o/'uzo,' pp. 7, 195 u/. ; 11. von Fran- 
Nama und Parnara, Deut\ih-Sud- 
li-eA- Sfrika (Magdeburg, n.d.), pp. 
171 V/*’ Dannert, *’ Soziale Verhalt- 
nisse der (A-aherero.*' Mt/t/nilune^t n 
dir Gtoiqraphiuktfi Grsclhihajt zii 
Jena, vi. (1S8S) p. 1 17; IL Schinz. 
DeutSih-Sudivest-A/nka, pp. 162-165 ; 
J. Kohler. '*I)as Recht der Herero.*' 


Zeitschnjt fur verjeieht nde Eeekts- 
ivissenscha/t, xiv. (1900) pp. 295-298; 
V. H. Brmcker, " Charakter, Sitten 
und Gebrauche speciell der Bantu 
Deulsch - Sud weatafrikas, “ .l/itttiluno^- 
en des SemiHar\' fin orientalisehe 
Sprachen zu Berlin^ iii. (1900) Drilte 
Ableilung, pp. 72 sq.\ G. Vielie. 
"Die Omaanda and Otuzo iler Ova- 
herero.” Mittfilun^eqen des Seminars 
fur crientaliti he Sprarktn lu Berlin, 
V. (1902) Dritte Abteilung, pp. 109- 
I17; J. Irle, Dir l/trero, pp. 87-93; 
Kduard Dannert, Zum FePite der 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 11-19. The 
fulic«>t accounis are those of Brincker, 
Schinz, Kohler, \'iehe (Berlin, 1902). 
Irle, and Dannert. Andersson and 
Hahn make no mention of otuzo-, 
Bensen, quoted by Prof. Kohler, ‘^ays 
nothintr of omaanda. Some of these 
writers perhaps confused the two kinds 
of clan-. Being unable to sift their 
evidence I content myself with repro- 
ducing it. 
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principal maternal clans {omaauda, plural of eanda), most of 
them with their subdivisions or septs. According to the 
latest authority, however, Mr E. Dannert, there are only six 
principal o?na mda. The members of each of these clans 
have their own traditions and their own special laws as to 
food and other matters. For example, they are forbidden 
to eat cattle or sheep of certain sorts, the sorts being deter- 
mined by the form, colour, shape of the horns, and so on, 
of the animal.' Thus the people of one clan {eanda) 
will perhaps not eat of the flesh of oxen which are marked 
with black, white, or red spots ; those of another refuse 
to partake of a hornless sheep ; those of a third would 
not touch the meat of draught oxen. Before a Herero 
accepts meat which is offered to him, he carefully inquires 
as to the colour of the animal, whether it had horns, 
and so forth ; and should it prove to be of the forbidden 
kind, he will probably abstain from it, even though he may 
be dying of hunger. Some carry their scruples so far as to 
avoid touching vessels in which such meat has been cooked ; 
even the smoke of the fire by which it was prepared is 
considered injurious.’ These clans do not live each by 
itself; on the contrary, men of all clans are found dwelling 
together in the different tribes. Yet the members of any 
one clan, though they may reside in different tribes, form 
among themselves a social community which plays a great 
part in matters of inheritance ; for property, especially pro- 
perty in cattle, must remain in the same maternal clan 
{eanda)? 

The names of the maternal clans {omaanda) are com- 
pounded of a prefix e (the initial letter of eanda), the 
syllable kue (the root of omukue, “ father-in-law,” “ son-in- 
law,” “ mother-in-law,” “ daughter-in-law,” etc.), and finally 
a word of various signification, such as ejuva, “ sun,” ombnra, 
“ rain,” and so on. Thus the name of the clan as a whole 


^ C. J. Andersson, Lake N^ganii^ p. 
221 ; J. Hahn, “ Die Ovaherero,” Zeit~ 
schrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde 
zu Berlin, iv. (1869) p. 502; H. 
Brincker, IVorterbuch and kurzgefasste 
Granunaiik des Otji-Herero (Leipsic, 
1886), s.v. ^ eanda, ^ p. 7. 

^ C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, pp. 


222 sq, 

^ G. Viehe, “ Die Omaanda und 
Otuzo der Ovaherero,’’ Mitteihmgen 
des Seminars fur orientalische 
Sprachen zn Berlin, v. (1902) Dritte 
Abteilung, pp. 109 sq., 112; J. 
Irle, Die Herero, p. 89 \ E. Dannert, 
Zuni Reekie der Herero, p. 1 3. 
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signifies that the members of it are related by marriage to 
the object after which they are named. Thus Ekuejiiva is 
“ the clan which is related by marriage to the sun ” ; 
Ekuenombnra, “ the clan which is related by marriage 
to the rain.” When we speak of a person or persons 
of a clan, we substitute the prefix omii (singular) or 
ova (plural) for the prefix e, thus; — Oinukuejuva, “a 
member of the Sun clan ” ; Ovakuejuva, “members of the 
Sun clan.” ' 


The principal maternal clans {omaanda) of the Herero are List ofthe 
as follows:-^’ "j 

I. The Ekuejuva or Sun {ejuva') clan, the name signify- ci.ins 
ing properly “ the clan which is related by marriage to the 
sun.”® The members of the clan eat no black and white Hetpro. 


speckled sheep. The clan is divided into four septs, which 
take their special names from an arrow, scratching, the 
omutati tree, and the pheasant. 

2. The Ekui-nonibura or Rain {ombura) clan. It is not 
divided into septs. 

3. The Ekuendjata clan. Their name is derived by 
Mr. G. Viehe from ondata, “ a spring of water.” The clan 
includes two septs called “ the Great Heap ” and “ the 
Little Heap ” respectively. 

4. The Ekuauti or Shrub (out!) clan. 

5. The Ekuatjiti or Tree {otjiti) clan. According to 
Mr. E. Dannert this is a sept of the preceding clan and 
takes its name from a strongly aromatic shrub called 
oknatjiti, which the Herero use for rubbing their bodies. 

6. The Ekuahere, the Marmot or Rock rabbit ^ {ehere) 


* G. Viehe, “ Die OmaamJa und 
Otuzo der Ovahercro,’’ 
des SeTnnia>"< Jur orientah'^'he 
Sprachen zti Berlin^ v. (1902) Dritte 
AbteiIun^^ p. 112. to the pre- 

fixes oniii and ova see fl. Hnncker, 
WoJ’terbuck und kiuti^rjassfo (/lam- 
matik des Otji-flercvo, pp. 136 sq. 

- C. J. Ander.sson, I ake Ngami, p. 
221 ; J. Fdahn. “ Die <’.)v:iherero.” //'//- 
schrift der Geselhchaft fur Erdktmde 
zu Berlin^ iv. (1869) pp. 501 5q.% 
J. Brincker, IVorterbuck und kurzge- 
fasste Grauimatik des Otji Herero, p. 
7 ; H. Schmz, Deutsoh-Sudwest-Afnka, 


p. 163 ; G. Viehe, “ Omaanda und 
Otuzo der Herero.'' op. at, pp. 1 1 1 ; 

J. Irle, Die Ileyero, pp. 89 sq. ; E. 
Dannert, Zutn Rechte der Hert‘7'0., pp. 
17 , q . 

* According tf> Mr. E. Dannert 
Reohte der Herero^ p. 17), the 
name is deriveti frc»m a wortl meaning 
“heaj>," not “sun." But the weight 
or at least the majorityof the authorities, 
including that of the lexicographer Dr. 
PI. Brincker, is against him. 

■* Variously de'^cribed m German 
as ''■ eine Art dklurmeltier" and 
“ Fehenkaninchen." 
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clan. According to Mr. E. Dannert, this is a sept of the 
following clan. 

The Ekiiendjandje or Liberal {ondjtDidjc) clan. It 
includes two or three septs which are called after sunset, 
darkness, and perhaps the rock rabbit. 

8. The Ekuatjivi clan. Their name, according to Dr. 
Brincker, is derived from a word meaning “ wicked ” or 
“ evil ” ; according to Mr. E. Dannert, it comes from a word 
meaning “ tree.” The clan falls into two divisions, one of 
which takes its special name from a bush {omungambii) and 
the other from the morning (pinu/iukd). 

Other maternal clans (o>naanda) enumerated by Dr. 
Brincker in his dictionary of the Herero language are ; — 

9. The Ekualiorongo or Koodoo {phorongd) clan. 

10. The Ekuesenibi or Chameleon {esembi) clan. And 
we hear of another called Ekuenanjinii, said to be so named 
from an ornament of iron wire {onguanjimi) which members 
of the clan wear.^ 

Several of these maternal clans {pmaandd) derive their 
names from the same objects after which some of the 
paternal clans {otuzo) are named ; for we shall see im- 
mediately that among the paternal clans are some which 
call themselves after the sun, the koodoo, the chameleon, 
and liberality. It is possible that some writers have con- 
fused the maternal clans {otnaanda) with the paternal clans 
{otuzo) ; and indeed C. J. Andersson and Josaphat Hahn 
speak only of oinaanda without appearing to know of the 
existence of the otuzo. One of the latest and best authorities 
on the Herero, Mr. Eduard Dannert, definitely affirms that 
several writers have confounded the two distinct sets of 
clans.^ He himself denies that the maternal clans {omaanda) 
are totemic in character, wdth definite rules as to wearing 
the hair, keeping various sorts of cattle, and abstaining 
from various kinds of food. Such customs, according to 
him, are cliaracteristic of the paternal clans {otuzo), not of 
the maternal clans {omaanda)} If he is right, the double 
system of paternal and maternal clans among the Herero 

* C. J. Biittner, in H. Brincker’s - E. Dannert, Ztim Rechte der 
Worterhuck und kurzgefasste Gram- Herero^ p. 16. 

maiik des Otji-Herero, p. 7. ^ E. Dannert, cit. pp. 13 sqq. 
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is not so complex and confusing as at first sight it appears 
to be. 

The Herero profess to account for the origin of their Legends 
maternal clans {pniaandd) by tales which seem to shed but 
little light on the subject. Most of these stories turn on .m ount for 
two or three sisters who went to the obsequies of their uncle, 
and of whom the younger was always the more sage and m.itemai 
fortunate. For example, the origin of the Sun clan and the 
Rain clan is set forth in the following anecdote. Once 
upon a time there were two sisters, whose uncle was dead ; 
and they thought they would go to the funeral. The 
one said, “ It is very hot ; let us wait for the rain.” Rut 
the other had no fear of the heat, and away she went to the 
funeral. So the one who waited for the rain was called 
“ She who is related by marriage to the rain ” {omukuen-om- 
bura), and the one who did not fear the noon-day heat was 
called “ She who i.s related by marriage to the Sun ” {ontu- 
kiujiiva'). That was the origin of the Rain and the Sun clans.' 

Again, the origin of the Spring of Water clan {Ekuendjata) 
is explained by the following legend. Once upon a time 
there were some women and they all went on a journey. 

And it came to pass that they found a spring of water and 
sat down by it to drink. But the water did not suffice for 
them all. So some of them said, “ Let us go on.” But 
others said, “ Let us dig for water to drink.” So some 
went on, and some stopped behind, and those who stopped 
behind at the spring {ondjata, now pronounced on lata) were 
called Ovakuendjata. That is the origin of the Spring of 
W'ater clan {Ekuendjata)'? 

A tale told to account for the origin of the Shrub or Twig 
clan and the Tree clan runs thus. There were two sisters, 
an elder and a younger, and they went to the funeral of their 
uncle. On the way the younger sister found a sweetly 
smelling shrub called okakiiatjiti and plucked its fragrant 
twigs {outi) ; so she was called Omukuauti. Then the elder 
sister came and plucked the wood or thick branches (pviti, 

* (j. \ iehe, “Die Om.ranila unii p. 90. 

Otuzo der Herero,’’ Miffi 

des Seminars Jur crientaliiih, - G. \'iehe, “ Die Omaanda und 

Sprarhen :u Berlin, v. (1902) Dritte Otiizo der Herero,'’ op. a't. pp. 114 
Abtcilung, p. I13 : J. Irie, Dtc ../. : I. Irle, Die Pterero, p. 91. 
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singular otjiti) of the shrub ; so she was called Omukatjiti. 
That is the origin of the Shrub or Twig clan {Ekuauti) and 
of the Tree clan {Ekuatjiti)} 

The paternal clans [otuzo, plural of oniao) are much more 
numerous than the maternal clans {pmaandd). More than 
twenty of them have been recorded, but the list is probably 
incomplete. The etymology of the word onizo and the 
meaning of most of the names of these paternal clans are 
alike obscure. These names regularly begin with oru or oro, 
which is the genitive prefix of oruzo ; for example, Oroesembi 
is the Chameleon clan, the name being compounded of oro 
and esenihi, “ chameleon.” When we wish to express the 
members of a clan we prefix ovo, the usual sign of the 
personal plural ; for example, Ovosembi, “ they of the 
chameleon.” Among these paternal clans are the clans 
of the sun, the chameleon, the koodoo (a species of ante- 
lope), rag, liberality, and a girdle or necklace made out 
of pieces of the shells of ostrich eggs. The members of 
each clan (oruzo) are bound to observe certain customs 
in regard to food, the wearing of their hair, and so on. 
Some may not keep hornless cattle ; others may not keep 
oxen with white backs ; others keep neither gray cattle 
nor gray dogs ; some are forbidden to eat tongues, others 
to eat the leg of an ox, others to eat the small stomach 
of cattle, others to eat gray oxen, others to eat hornless 
oxen, others to eat draught oxen, others to eat the shins, 
shoulder-blades, and blood of cattle, others to eat hares, 
others to eat the steinbock ; some may not drink the milk 
of cows of certain colours or characterised by horns of 
a certain shape. When animals of a sort which the 
custom of his clan forbids him to keep are born in a herd, 
the owner has to give them away or sell them, sometimes 
for an old song. The members of one clan will not touch 
clothes, skins, or anything else that has been put off by 
other people. Members of the Chameleon clan (Oro-esembi) 
take their name from the chameleon (esembi), which they 
regard as sacred : they call the creature “ old grandfather ” 

* G. Viehe, “Die Omaanda und su Berlin, v. {1902) Dritte Abteilung, 
Otuzo der Herero,'’ des pp. 115^^.; J. Irle, Die Herero, 

Seminars ftir orientalische Sprachen p. 92. 
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and will not kill it. If they find a chameleon, they take 
it to the sacred hearth (okitriio) of the kraal and let it run 
about there for good luck. They prefer to keep brown and 
brindled cattle ; they keep no grayish sheep and no dun- 
coloured cattle, nor will they eat the fle.sh of such animals. 
Members of the Rag clan (Oruo7nakoti, from ekoti, ‘ ‘rag ”) The Kag 
throw away the tripe of slaughtered cattle ; they keep yellow 
and dun-coloured kine, but no hornless or earless sheep, nor 
ma}' they eat the flesh of such animals. Members of the Th,- .sun 
Sun clan may only eat and drink while the sun is visible ; 
they keep hornless cattle, and eat none that is of a bluish 
tinge. The Koodoo clan {Oi'ojahai'ongo, from ohorongo, [ hr 
“koodoo”) may not eat the koodoo; but they sacrifice the 
beast and make magic with it, and the horns of the koodoo 
decorate their graves : they keep no hornless beasts, no 
beasts with crumpled horns, and no beasts without ears. 

The Liberals, as we may call the members of the Liberal The 
clan {Oi'Hotig/u’HdjandJe, from 07idjandje, “ liberal ”), sacrifice 
and make magic with wethers that have a growth behind 
the ear ; they neither keep nor eat gray cattle, and the 
flesh of tongues is also forbidden to them. Members of the Tiir 
Girdle or Necklace {o77ibongo7-a) clan do not eat the blood of 
sheep nor flesh from the lower part of the animal’s front legs ; ctn- 
and women of this clan may not eat a sheep’s breast. Each The 
paternal clan (orii::o) has its badge or scutcheon, which the 
male members wear on the nape of the neck. It may be, 
for example, a boar’s tusk or a sea-shell.’ 


* As to the paternal clans {otuzo) 
of the Hereto .see G. Viehe, m 
African) Folk-lore /onrnaL L(l879)p. 
40 note; a/. “Die Umaanda und 
Otuzo der Ovaherero,” 
des Seminars fur orieutalisihe 
Spraehen zu Berlin, v. {1902) Dritte 
Abteihmg, pp. 109-111; H. Drincker, 
Wortei'hneh iind kiirz'^efasbte Gnvn- 
matik des Ofji-/dc>e 30 (Leipsic, 18S6), 
pp 195 Si./.-, I*. H. Brincker, 

“ Charakter, Suten und (iehrauche 
speciell der Bantu Deulsch-Sudwest- 
afrika'^,” Miiletltine^t n des Seminar ' 
fitr orienialiA he Spraehen zu Berlin, 
iii. (1900) Dritte Abteilung, p. 73 ; 
H. Schin/. Deutsck • Sudwest • Ajrika 
(Oldenburg and Leip'>ic, n.d.), pp. i ')4 


s/.\ II. von Francois, Kama und 
Damara, Deutsi h - Sudzvest - Afrika 
(Magdeburg, n.d.), pp. 172 i/.-, J. 
Kohler, “ Das Recht der Ilerero,’’ 
Zeitst krif: fur Vci /leichendc Reiht - 
■zviisen^tkaf'/, .\iv. {1900) pp. 295 
td., “\VeUcre'> uber da-s Kechl der 
llerenN" ZniHhnjt fur z'erBf’i hende 
ReehlsiLi <;en'(hafl,\\x. (1906)99.412 
: J. Irle, /he //e.’c'Tc? (Gutcr.sloh, 
19061, pp. S7-89 ; K. Dannert, Znm 
Rcchte det lle/ero (Berlin, 1906), pp. 

( )ur two principal authorities 
on the sultject are Messrs, (b Viehe and 
E. Dannert, Mr. Irle’s account agrees 
closely with that of Mr. G. Viehe and 
is perhaps dependent on it. 
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Rules as to \Ve have unfortunately very little information as to the 
the'^Hyrcio* which regulate marriage in the Herero clans, both 

clans maternal and paternal. From a passing utterance of one of our 
authorities we gather that the maternal clans iouuxanda) are 
exogamous ; husband and wife always belong to different 
oxxiaanda} As to the paternal clans iotuzd) one of our 
authorities definitely affirms that exogamy does not exist, and 
another says that marriage commonly takes place within the 
clan." Yet we may doubt whether on this point they are 
not mistaken. From the statement that a wife at marriage 
passes into her husband’s paternal clan {pruzd) ■' we may 
perhaps surmise that the two always belong to different 
paternal clans, in other words, that the paternal clans {otuzd) 
like the maternal {omaandii) are exogamous. Some writers 
say that at marriage a wife quits her maternal clan {eandd) also 
for the maternal clan of her husband, though her children 
belong to her original maternal clan {eandd), not to his.^ But 
the statement perhaps rests on a confusion with the paternal 
clan {oruzd) ; for it is positively affirmed by good authorities 
that no person may quit the maternal clan (eanda) which he or 
she has inherited at birth from the mother.^ Another hint 
of the exogamy of the paternal clans {otuzd) may possibly 
be elicited from the following utterance : “ A young man who 
wishes to choose a wife for himself has, in most cases, not a 
very ample field for his choice, as he is bound by many social 
circumstances and regulations which it would take too much 
space to explain here.” This tantalising statement of a well- 
informed missionary, the Rev. G. Viehe, is curtly elucidated 
by his editor with the remark “ eanda and perhaps oriizod 


* Dannert, “ Soziale Verhaltnisse 
der Ov’aherero,’’ A/ittezlufij^en der GeO' 
^aphischen GeselLschaft zti Jena^ vi. 
(iS88) p. 117. 

- Bensen and Meyer, quoted by 
Prof. J. Kohler, “Das Recht der 
Herero,’’ Zeitschrift fur z'ergleichende 
Recktiivissensckaft, xiv. (1900) pp. 
300 

^ G. Viehe, “Die Omaanda und 
Otuzo der Ovaherero,” Mitieihtnffen 
des Seminars fur onentaliscke 
Sprachcn zii Berlin^ v. (i<)02) Dritte 
Abteiliing, p. 109 ; J. Irle, Die 
Herero,, p. 87 ; E. Dannert, Zunt 


Rechte der Herero^ p. 19. 

•* H. Brincker, IVorterbuch und 
kurze^efasste Gramniatik des Otji- 
Hereroy p. 7 ; Meyer, reported by Prof. 
J, Kohler, in Zeitschrift fur vergleich- 
ende Rechtswissenschafty xiv. {1900) p. 
306 ; E. Dannert, Ziim Rechte der 
Hereroy p. 19 (on Meyer’s authority). 

^ G. Viehe, “ Die Omaanda und 
Otuzo der Herero,” op. cit, p. 109 ; 
J. Irle, Die HererOy p. 87. 

G. Viehe, “ Some Customs of the 
Ovaherero” {South African) Folk-lore 
Journaly i. (1879) p. 48. Vet in his 
own treatise on the Herero dans, to 
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In the absence of definite information it is impossible to Conjectures 
do more than hazard a conjecture as to the origin of this fin'i’n'of 
double system of clans. We might suppose that it had double 
arisen through the union of two totemic tribes, one of which Puns"* ” 
had maternal descent of the totem and the other paternal, iw'ong 'he 
But, so far as I am aware, there is nothing in the customs 
of the Herero to confirm this hypothesis, nor do I remember 
to have met with any instance of such an amalgamation 
elsewhere. We might also suppose that the twofold system 
marks an attempt, not fully carried through, to substitute 
paternal for maternal descent. We have seen that maternal 
descent appears to have preceded paternal descent among 
the Western Islanders of Torres Straits.' Hence it is not 
impossible that the Herero are in a state of transition 
between the two. 

Like many other e.vogamous and totemic peoples, the 0>usm 
Herero favour the marriage of cousins, the children of a 
brother and of a sister respectively ; while at the same time Herero 
they forbid and even regard with horror as incest the 
marriage of cousins, the children of two brothers or of two 
sisters. On this subject Mr. Dannert tells us that " marriages 
between relations are so much preferred that marriages 
between persons who are not related to each other are a 
rarity. Again, among relations marriages between cousins 
are especially preferred, but only between children of a 
brother and a sister, not between the children of two brothers 
or of two .sisters, because the Herero a.ssert that children of 
.such cousins are weak and die. . . . Indeed such a marriage 
is not only improper, but is actually regarded as a horror, 
because the children of two brothers or of two sisters are 
themselves brothers and sisters according to Herero law, and 
se.xual intercourse between them is viewed as incest and even 
subjects the culprits to the conseiiuences of the bloird-feud.” ' 
However, Mr. Dannert adds that the custom which directs a 
man to marry his cousin, the daughter either of his mother’s 

which [ have mi oUen u-ferred (“ Die - K I>annert, /.itm d'> 

OmaaivLi iind Dui/f dci Herero'), p. 33 /. (hmiLvirc I'en'^cn, 

Mr. M'.he fines not vnuchsafe a w<>n} quoted l>v I’mf. J. K< hlf-r, “I)'s 

as to the restrictions on marnai^e, \vith K« chre «ier Herero, Ztil , h: nl fur 
uhikh he 'cems t<i be well acquamted. r havlr Rdt :'ts vrL', \iv. 

* See above, p. 15 - (iqooipp 30G ■/. 
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brother or of his father’s sister, is often broken through, but 
that even then the wife is still looked for among the kinsfolk 
of her husband.^ 

The Herero sometimes practise a form of group-marriage, 
for which the native name is oupanga. According to the 
missionary and lexicographer Dr. Brincker this institution 
‘‘ is a custom of the heathen Herero, consisting in a com- 
munity of women and property, though the community of 
property exists only in so far as the onia-panga (the 
members of such a community) may not refuse each other 
anything. Originally oupanga is the right word for ‘ friend- 
ship,’ but through the custom of the community of women, 
which exercises a very corrupting influence on the people, it 
has acquired a very evil flavour, so that we should be shy of 
using it in that sense.” " Elsewhere the same writer tells us 
that ” two men who are each epanga to the other bind 
themselves by mutual presents of cattle and other things to 
an intimate friendship which makes accessible to every 
epanga the wives of his epanga, and on the other hand confers 
the right to take anything from his herd at pleasure. This 
evil custom has had as a consequence that the heathen 
Herero women bear comparatively few children.” Again, 
Mr. Bensen, District Superintendent of Omaruru, informs us 
that “ three men unite together and hold their wives and 
cattle in common, that is, they use their wives mutually and 
slaughter their cattle among each other. This they call 
oupanga. The children remain with the father who married 
the woman who bore the child, even when it can be proved 
that one of the two other men is its real father.” ^ 

The subject of these group-marriages has lately been 
studied with care by Mr. E. Dannert. From him we learn 
that they are concluded by a verbal agreement without any 
religious or other formalities, and that they may be dissolved 


^ E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der 

Herero, p. 3;. 

“ II. Brincker, IVorterhiieh imd 
kurzgefasste Grammatik de^ Otji- 
HererOy p. 22". 

^ Dr. n. P. Brincker, ■’* Charakter. 
Sitten und Gebrauche s|>eciell der 
Bantu Deutsch-budwestafrikas,’’ Mit- 


teilungen dev Seminars fur criental- 
isthe Sprachen zu Berlin, iil. (1900) 
Dritte Abteilung, p. S6. 

’* Bensen, quoted by Prof. J. Kohler, 
“Das Recht der Zeitsehrifi 

fur vergleiehende Recktswissensehafl, 
\iv. (19001 p. 298. Compare H. von 
P'rancois, Nama und Deimura, Deutsch- 
Sud-o'est~Afri';a, pp. 19S 
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at any time, which commonly happens through a dispute 
bred by one of the women concerned. But it is remarkable Brothers 
that among these Herero of South-West Africa, just as 
among the Chukchees of North-Eastern Asia,^ brothers do join in a 
not form an oupanga or group-marriage ; indeed it is strictly 
forbidden {ku zero) for them to do so. More than that, the 
male partners in a group-marriage should not be related to 
each other by blood at all. But on the other hand, provided 
the husbands are no relations to each other, the wives in such 
a marriage may be sisters. Further, the children of a group- 
marriage are not considered to be brothers and sisters to 
each other. Moreover, according to Mr. E. Dannert, the 
community of wives does not carry with it a community of 
goods. The partners may not even ask anything directly of 
each other ; if they wish to do so they must send the request 
through a messenger, who delivers his message in veiled 
language and roundabout phrases. However, at a festival 
it is a point of honour with the host to give his connubial 
partner the choicest morsel of flesh, and to supply him with 
the best wether as provision for a journey. If the partner- 
ship should afterwards be dissolved, each partner must restore 
or make good to the other what he has received from him 
during the continuance of the group-marriage.- 

Although brothers may not share their wives in their life- The 
time, surviving brothers inherit them at the death of their 
relatives ; in other words, the Herero observe the custom of Herero 
the levirate. In this again their practice resembles that of 
the Chukchees.^ Among the Herero it is usually the younger 
brother who inherits the widow of his deceased elder brother, 
and the intention of the custom, according to ]Mr. E. Dannert, 
is to keep the property in the family. For the same reason 
it is customary for the heir to marry not only the widow but 
her growing daughters by her first husband, in order to 
secure to himself the heiresses and with them the enjoyment 
of their substance.^ 

Lastly, it may be noted that the widespread practice of 
mutual avoidance between persons related by marriage is 

* See almve, pp. 349. 351. " .See .ih"ve, p. 351. 

- E. Dannert. Zunt Keihtc ti<r ■* E. Dannert, Zum KcJue der 
Hererc, pp. 39-42. //curj, pp. 38 ../. 
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Avoidance observed by the Herero. As soon as a man is betrothed, he 
between a parents of his future wife must shun each other’s 

betrothed company ; till the marriage takes place they may neither 
parents another. The bride also is not allowed 

to shew her face to the bridegroom. If she does so, or if 
the man openly goes up to her parents, it is regarded on 
both sides as equivalent to breaking off the match. ^ And 
after marriage a man and his wife’s mother are said to be 
oniu-he>iendu, that is, strangers or unapproachable to each 
other. They may not eat together, and what the one has the 
other may not have." 

Maternal To the north of Hereroland dwell the Ovambo, who 

, unlike their nomadic kinsmen and herdsmen the Herero 

\omaanaA) 

among the lead a settled agricultural life.® They are said to be 

^)v3ITlbo ^ 

divided into maternal clans {omaandd) like the Herero, but 
apparently no details of their social organisation have been 
published. “ The institution of the omaanda” says Mr. 
Schinz, “ is found not only among the Ovaherero, but also 
among all the Ambo tribes, the Uumbangala and probably 
also among all other Bantu peoples ; it is therefore hardly 
open to doubt that the origin of this grouping is to be 
traced back to the time when the Bantu peoples, now 
scattered over the whole of equatorial Africa, formed a 
single homogeneous tribe.” ^ Unfortunately our knowledge 
of the social organisation of the Bantu tribes is far too 
imperfect to allow us to affirm that they are all divided 
into exogamous totemic clans, whether with maternal or 
paternal descent. Nevertheless the number of Bantu tribes 
in which totemism and exogamy are known to coexist 
suffices to render it probable that these institutions either 
are or have been at one time universal throughout the 
peoples of the Bantu stock. 


^ E. Dannert, Zum Kechtt’ der 
Herero, p. 25. 

2 II. Enncker, WorterbuJi und 
kurz_^<'f<isste Grauimatik des Otji- 
Herer<\ p. 140, s.v. *' owu-kenendtt^ \ 
J. IrltN Die Herero, p. lOfj. 

^ I. Irle, Di'. Ihrero, p. 23S. As 
to the ()\ambo .«ee especially H. 
Srhin7, Dtutsch-Sudxve'^i-Afrika, pp. 


271-322. 

* H. Schmz, DcuIm h - Sudwest - 
Afrika^ p. 164. Compare Jovajihat 
Hahn, “Die Ovaherero,” Ztii^ikrij't 
der Gesellsthaft fur Erdkurde zu 
Berlin^ iv. (1S69] p. 501 ; Dannert, 
“ Soziaie Verhaltnisse der Ovaherero,” 
Mittheiluugen dcr Geographischen 
Gesellsrkaft ZH Jena, \\. fi888)p. 117. 
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Another Bantu people who retain the totemic organisa- 
tion are the numerous and well-known Bechuanas. The)- 
form a large nation scattered over an immense area, which 
stretches from the Orange River on the south to the 
Zambesi on the north, while it is bounded on the west hy 
the great Kalahari desert, and on the east by the Drakenberg 
Mountains, which divide the Bechuanas from the Zulus and 
Swazies.' The nation is divided into many tribes, each 
occupying its own territory, but they all speak the same 
language with certain minor differences of dialect and 
cherish substantially the same superstitions and customs. 
They speak of themselves only by their tribal names and 
have no one native name for the whole nation, countr)-, or 
language, though they have adopted the European practice 
of calling the nation Bechuana and the language Sechuana.- 
The Bechuanas, of whom the Basutos form the eastern branch, 
are on the whole a peaceable people. The men devote them- 
selves to the chase and to tending the cattle, the women to 
house-building, the cultivation of the fields, and preparing 
the food. They raise crops of Caffre corn {So7ghu7n caff7-/t7/i), 
maize, sugar-cane, pumpkins, beans, and tobacco. Their huts 
are circular, but in general do not conform to the common 
beehive pattern, since they consist of walls built of wattle and 
clay with conical thatched roofs. However, the huts of the 
Basutos are of the ordinary' beehive shape.^ 


^ G. Fritsche, Die Etn^eborenen 
Siid-Afrika' s (Breslau, 1872), p. 151. 

- Rev. W. C. Willougliby, “'Notes 
on Totemism of the Bec\\ana,”y<w?v/a/ 
of the AnthrcpoLTfcal Imtiiule, xxsv. 
(1905) p. 295. Mr. Willoughl))' calls 
the people Beewana and their language 
Seewana. I prefer to adhere to the 
traditional and vvell-establi.shed spelling 
of the names. For lists of the Bechuana 
tribes with their territories, see G. 
Fritsche, Die Einp;eboyenett Sud- 
A/riha's, pp. 151 sgq. ; F. Fredoux. 
“ t^uelques mots sur les Btx’huanas," 
Bulletin de la Society de Geopraphie 
(Pari.s), Serie, xiv, (1857) pp. 
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^ G. Fritsche, Die Einqebon nen 
Aud-A/rila' s, pp. 176 183. 187 

sq. ; J. Mackenzie, 'Dn A'ortk 

0/ Ihc Orau:^e Rii'cr (Edinburgh, 
1871), p. 500; K. Casali'-. The 
(London, 1S61), pp. 125 o/r/., 
*53 *59 ''/'/• share of 

the sexe> in agriculture Casalis writes ; 
“Among the Basutt)s. the Bapeiis, 
and the Zulus or .Matabeles of Natal, 
agriculture is looked upon in the most 
honourable light, and more generally 
pursued, both sexes devoting them- 
selves to it with equal ardour. The 
other tribes still leave to the women 
the ta-'k «»f clearing and .sowing the 
helds ” {The Bauifoi, p. 159). 

2 B 


The Bechii- 
anas a 
pastoral 
and agri- 
cultural 
people. 
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The Bechuana tribes are commonly named after animals, 
plants, or other objects, which the members of each tribe 
hold sacred, regarding them with a high degree of super- 
stitious reverence and fear. These sacred animals or other 
objects they call their seboko {siboko) or seloko, which means 
their “glory,” or their sercto, ox their seivw. We may call 
them their tribal totems. The majority of the tribes appear 
to be named after animals, and in such cases no tribesman 
dares to eat the flesh or to clothe himself in the skin of the 
creature whose name he bears. They will not even look 
upon their sacred animals, if they can help it, for fear of 
some evil befalling them. If the beast is hurtful, as the lion, 
it may not be killed without great apologies being made 
to it and its pardon being asked. Purification is necessary 
after the commission of such a sacrilege. Each tribe is 
said to dance {bina or Una) or sing in honour of its totem ; 
hence when you wish to ascertain to what tribe a man 
belongs, you ask him, “ What do you dance ? ” The tribes- 
men swear by their totem, and among all the tribes it is a 
universal custom to apply the name of the totem animal 
to the chief as a term of respect. For example, when the 
Bakwena or Crocodile tribe had assembled in council to meet 
Sir Charles Warren, the assembly shouted “ O crocodile man ” 
at each point of their chief’s speech. But “ up to the 
present time,” says the latest enquirer, the Rev. W. C. 
Willoughby, “ I have failed to find the slightest trace in 
philology, customs, or folklore, of any sacrificial rite con- 
nected with the totem-animals of these tribes.” Nor could 
Mr. Willoughby discover any evidence that the Bechuanas 
believe the totem animal to be their ancestor.^ 


1 T. Arbonsset et F. Daumas, Kda- 
* ion d' tin Voyaged' Expiorationaii Hord- 
rst lie ill Colonie de Bonne’ Esperanee 
(Paris, 1842), pp. 349 421 sqq. ; 

I). Livingstone, Missionary Travels 
and Researches in South Africa 
(Lomion. 1S57), p. 13; F. Fr^oux 
(Missionaire a Motito), Quelques 
mots sur les Bechuana-s,'’ Bulletin de 
la Soti^t^ de Gio^raphie (Paris), 

Serie, xiv. (1857) pp. 376 sq. ; E. 
Casalis, The {London, 1861), 

pp. 21 1 sq. ; T. ('hapman, Traz-els in 


the Interior of South Africa (London, 
1868), i. 46 sq. ; J. Mackenzie, Ten 
Years North of the Orauc^x River 
(Edinburgh. 1871), pp. 391 sq. ; (L 
Fritsche. Die Eingefwrcnen Sitd - 
Afriha'Sy pp. 1 52- 154 ; E. Holub, 
Siehen Jahre in Sud-Ajrika (Vienna, 

iSSi). i. 403- 412, 478 ; C. K. 
Cornier. “The Present Condition of 
the Native Tribes in Bechuanaland,’’ 
Journal of the A nthropologioal Inst? tuft , 
xvi. (1887) ]>p. 83 sq. ; Annales de la 
Propagation dt la Foi, lix. (Lyons, 
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The following 
with their totems : 


is a list of some of the Bechuana tribes Li^t of 

1 BL-chuana 

Irilics With 

tllair 
totems. 


(a kind of antelope, 


lia-kucna, “ those of the crocodile. ' 

Ba-tlapi, “ those of the fish.” 

Bd-thuencng, “ those of the monkey.” 

Ba-nare, “ those of the buffalo.” 

Ba-tlou, “those of the elephant.” 

Ba-taiing, “those of the lion.” 
h’a-taiiami, “ those of the young lions. ’ 

J>a-p/iiri?ig, “ those of the wolf.” 

Idi-nuku, “ those of the porcupine.” 

Ba-mora>a^ “ those of the wild vine.” 

Bal-leisatst\ “those of the sun.” 

Ba-kuabi, “ those of the wild cat.”' 

Ba-noga, “ those of the serpent."’ 

Ba-puti, “ those of the duyker or bluebuck 
Cephalolophus merge ns). 

Ba-mang-.rato, totem the duyker or bluebuck. 

Ba-hurutsi, “ those of the baboon.’' 

Ba-khatU, “those of the ape.” 

Ha-tlokoa, “ those of the ant-eater.” 

Ha-rolong. totem sometimes said to be iron (islp!) and sometimes 
the hammer {note). 

Ba-tsetse, “ those of the tsetse fly.’' 

Ba-uiogoma, “ those of the garden hoe."’ 

Ba-hurutshe, original totems the eland and hartebeest. 

Ba-peiii, totem the mountain-hare. 

Ba-pula, “those of the rain.” 

Ba-pulana, “ those of the showers. ’ 

Ba-fiikeng, “those of the dew, or mist.” 

Ba-tlaru, “ those of the python.” 

Ba-piri, “ those of the hymna.” 

Ba-kuhuon, “ those of the hippopotamus.’' 

Ba-haole, “ those of the rhinoceros.” 

Ba-kurti, “ those of the corn -cleaners, or corn-shellers.” 


18S7) 11. gS : Father forte, “ Une 
Mission au Bechuanaland,” 
Cathjliqiiti, \\‘,i. (Lyons, 1S94) p. 
165; id. “ Les reminiscences d’un 
Missionaire dii Basutoland,"’ Midion^ 
Catholiqnes^ Nwili. (Lyons, 1S96) p. 
2.Sj ; G. McCall Theal, oj 

.South. IMtt'rn .Afn.a. vii. {1901) pp. 
404 .\q, ; (i. \V, .Stow, The Nattre 
Rcuts of .South . 4 /noa. etlited by 
George SicCall Theal (London. 1905), 
[)p. 40S ^qq.'. Rev. W. C. W illoughby, 
'• Xote- on the Toteniism of the 
Beewana.” Journal of the Anthrofo- 
looical Institute, xxxv. (I 905 )pp. 295 


sqq. The Bechuana name for a tribal 
totem is \tboko acconling to .Vrbou,set 
and Daumas, \ihoi'o accinding to L)r. 
Theal, \cloI:o according to father 
I’orte. and ste'o or oauo according to 
the Rev. W". C. Willoughby. Proiiably 
Moho. stloko. and urtto are only 
iliMerent ways of ri'iiresenting the .same 

sounds. 

’ For the authorities, see the writers 
cited in the preceding note. The 
c'nief lists are those of Arhousset and 
Daumas. Fredoux, Casalis. Fritsche, 
Stow, and Willoughby. 
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Men of the Ba-kuena or Crocodile tribe say that the 
crocodile is one of themselves, their master, their father, 
and they make an incision in the ears of their cattle to 
imitate the mouth of a crocodile. They revere the animal, 
they sing of it, and they swear by it.* Yet if they happen 
to go near a crocodile, they spit on the ground and 
indicate its presence by saying Boleo ki bo, “ There is sin.” 
They imagine that the mere sight of it causes inflammation 
of the eyes. And if a man of the Crocodile tribe has the 
misfortune to be bitten by a crocodile or even to have been 
splashed with water by the reptile’s tail, he is banished 
the tribe. Livingstone met with one of these exiles living 
in another tribe. The man would not tell him the cause 
of his exile, lest the explorer should regard him with 
the same disgust which his fellow-tribesmen felt for him." 
However, the crocodile is revered by all the Bechuana 
tribes, whether it is their totem or not. They commonly 
believe that if a man wounds a crocodile, he will suffer so 
long as the reptile suffers, and that if it dies he will die also. 
They will not even look upon the reptile if they can help it, 
for fear of some evil befalling them.® 

Men of the Ba-nuku {Ba-nokou') or Porcupine tribe are 
distressed if any one has hurt a porcupine. If the animal 
has been killed, they religiously collect its quills, spit on 
them, and rub their eyebrows with them, saying, “ They 
have killed our brother, our master, one of ourselves, him 
whom we sing.” They would fear to die if they touched 
its flesh ; yet they deem it wholesome for an infant to 
insert into its joints certain portions of the stomach of 
a porcupine, mingled with the juices of plants which are 
believed to possess some occult virtue. The rest of the 
medicine is given by the mother to her child to drink.^ 

Members of the Bataung or Lion tribe are very loth 

1 Arbeusset et Daumas, Voyage Afissions Catholiqties,, xxviii. (1896) 
S Exploration^ p. 422 ; E. Casalis, p. 283. 

The Basutos^ p. 211. 3 }<^ev. W, C, Willoughby, in 

D. Livingstone, Missionary Traz’els Journal oj the Anthropological Institute,^ 
and Researches in South Africa^ p. xxxv. (1905) p. 300; J. Chapman, 
255 ; C. R. Conder, in Journal of the Travels in the Interior of South Afnca,, 

Anthropological InstitutCy xvi. (1887) i. 46 sq. 

p. 84 ; Father Porte, “ Les reminis- * Arbousset et Daumas, Voyage 
cences d’un Missionaire du Basutoland," d Exploration, pp. 349 
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to kill a lion, fearing to lose their sight were they to look The Lion 
at the dead beast. If they do kill a lion, they are careful 
to rub their eyes with its skin in order to prevent the 
imaginary danger. They would not eat its flesh, as do 
the members of other tribes ; for how could they eat 
their grandfather {luogohi) ? And whereas in other tribes 
powerful chiefs are wont to flaunt lion-skins on their shoulders 
as a royal mantle, no man of the Lion tribe would dare to 
wear a lion’s skin.^ 

Members of the Ba-nare or Buffalo tribe not only will The 
not themselves kill the buffalo or eat its flesh or make use 
of any part of the animal ; they will not even lend their 
spears to other people to cut its flesh or their needles to 
sew its hide.^ 

People who have the hare for their totem bore the The Hare 
ears of their children, both boys and girls, at the age 
of twelve years. But if a mother has lost several children 
in infancy, she will be afraid to wait so long and will pierce 
the new baby’s ears before she takes it outside of the house.® 

When the sun rises in a clouded sky, members of the The Sun 
Ba-letsatsi or Sun tribe say that he is afflicting their 
heart. All the food of the previous day is then given 
to matrons or old women, who alone may touch it or 
give of it to the young children whom they nurse. The 
people go down in a body to the river to wash their 
bodies. Every one throws into the water a stone taken 
from his hearth, which he replaces by one picked up in 
the bed of the stream. On returning to the village after 
this ablution the chief kindles a fire in his hut, and his 
subjects come and get fire for themselves from his. Then 
follovv's a general dance, accompanied by a monotonous 
chant, on the public place of the village. In this dance 
he who has lost his father lifts his left hand towards the 
sky ; he who has lost his mother lifts his right hand ; and 
orphans who have lost both their parents, raise neither 
their right nor their left hand, but cros.s both on their 

' Arboubset et Daunias. ]'oya^e oj South Afrka, i. 47. 
if Exploration, pp. 423 sq. " C. Wiiioughby. m. Journal oJ 

fJic AfithrcpoIo:^i al J>i.tittitc, xxxv. 

“ J. Chapman, />r/cr/£ir PP- ^ 99 '^'/- 
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breast* The meaning of this ceremony is not quite clear, 
but perhaps it is intended to disperse the clouds which 
hide the sun, the fire in the hut of the Sun chief being 
somehow supposed to renew the fire of his celestial 
brother. 

Members of a tribe which has iron for its totem will 
not work the metal. ^ Members of the Ba-mogovia or 
Garden-hoe tribe are allowed to employ the hoe in 
cultivating their gardens, but they would deem it profana- 
tion to use it for any other purpose, and it would be a 
very serious matter were they to strike a dog with it.® 

An old man of the Ba-inangivato tribe, who have the 
duyker or bluebuck (a kind of antelope) for their totem, 
told Mr. Willoughby that many years ago, in a time of 
famine, the tribesmen ate some duykers which they found 
in their game pits, but that they were careful to protect 
themselves from harm by rubbing the meat with certain 
medicines. In those days, if a man of the duyker totem 
happened to kill a duyker in his game trap, he would slip 
a noose over its neck at the end of a long stick and drag 
the beast home to be eaten by people of another totem ; 
but he would not himself eat or even touch it. Another 
man of the duyker totem told Mr. Willoughby that when 
his son was a baby they took him to the home of his 
maternal grandfather, who venerated another totem. The 
grandmother one cold day thoughtlessly wrapped the 
child in a duyker skin, and the consequence was that 
the child’s head was covered with sores, which they could 
not heal till a medicine-man applied the fur of a duyker 
to them.^ Thus the totem supplies a homceopathic remedy : 
it can heal the injury which it inflicts.” Though the duyker 
or bluebuck {pttif) is the sacred animal of the Ba-mangwato, 
yet to look upon it was a calamity to the hunter or to 
women going to the gardens. And members of the tribe 
may not tread on the skin of the animal. A Ba-iHa7igwato 

^ Arbousset et Daumas, loya^e ^ W. C. Willoughby, in Journal of 
(I Exploration^ 3505^. the Anthropologiial Institute^ \xxv. 

- F. Fredoux, “ <^uelques mots sur (1905) P- 299. 
les Bechiianas,” Bulletin de la SociiH ^ W. C. Willoughby, op, dt. p. 
de Giop-aphie (Paris), IV*”® Serie, xiv. 298. 

(1857) p. 377. o Compare above, vol. i. p. 22. 
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chief has been seen performing most undignified antics, 
springing from side to side in order to avoid treading on 
the skin of a duyker in a missionary’s house.' 

Some of the Bechuana tribes have a subsidiary totem .suhsidn.x 
in addition to their principal totem. Thus the Ba-hiirutshe, 
who appear to be a stock embracing several tribes, had Hechuana*^. 
originally two totems, the eland and the hartebeest. They 
would not touch the hartebeest, but the only part of the eland 
which they held sacred was the leshilo, which they described 
as the fat around the heart, and one section of the tribe, 
while retaining the old totems, thought it right to eat even 
this. They distinguished between the two totems by 
saying, Pino ke kyama screto ke plwfhii, that is, “ The dance 
is to the hartebeest; the veneration is for the eland.” A small i he wiw 
section of the tribe, called the Bomakgatte section, venerate 
the wild boar as a subsidiary totem, without neglecting the 
old tribal totems, the eland and the hartebeest. They say 
that once, when their chief was childless, a medicine-man 
whose totem was the wild boar gave the chief some medicine, 
assuring him that a son would be born to him and ordering 
that the son and all his descendants should venerate the 
wild boar. Hence the section of the tribe adopted the wild 
boar as a subsidiary totem.” Another section of the same rue 
Ba-hnrutshe tribe has abandoned its old totems the eland 
and the hartebeest and has adopted the baboon instead. 

They say that a chief of the tribe once captured a young 
baboon and tamed it, but his son, in playing with the 
animal, allowed it to escape. The father was angry and 
beat his son, who retaliated by seceding with a section 
of the tribe ; and the seceders adopted the baboon as their 
totem.'* According to Mr. Willoughby, the Ba-kiiena or 
Crocodile tribe is also an offshoot of the Ba-kHrutskc, and have 
in their turn given rise to the Ba-mangivnto tribe, whose totem The 
is the duyker or bluebuck. To explain why they venerate the 
duyker, the Ba-tnangwato say that their original ancestor, totem 
hard pressed by his foes, took refuge in a thicket, and that 

* ]. Mackenzie, T’e/J Wars ATorfn of the Anthropologiial Institute^ xxxv. 
the Orange River {Edinburgh, 1871 , ( 19 ^ 5 ) PP- 299, 301. 

pp. 391 sq. ^ C. Willoughby, op. cit. pp. 

\V. C. Willoughby, in Journal of 299, 300 
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a duyker saved him by springing from the thicket and so 

diverting the attention of his enemie.s.’^ The Ba-tlaru or 

Python tribe is sometimes called the Ea-motJdo-a-re, “ the 

men of the Wild Olive,” because their great ancestor 

Mo-tlaru (“ he of the python ”) and his followers erected 

The their huts under spreading olive trees.” These facts point 

to the conclusion that subsidiary totems sometimes arise 

.seem to through the subdivision of a tribe ; a new community so 

t'hro'uch^^'' formed may either adopt an entirely new totem or, retain- 

subcin.sioii ing its old one, may add a subsidiary totem to distinguish 

it from other branches of the same totemic stock. 

The While each Bechuana tribe as a rule reveres one or more 

All hate the species of animal, all of them are at one in regarding two 

chameleon harmless reptiles, the chameleon and the lizard, with a violent 
And the . . , , , 

lizard, lie- antipathy, because in their opinion these creatures brought 

cause they death into the world and all our woe. The way in which 
associate t 

them with they did so was this. In the beginning God made up his 
of^death" ^nind that when men died they should come to life again, 
and he sent the chameleon to convey the glad tidings to 
the first Bechuanas. But while the reptile was crawling to 
deliver its message, God changed his mind and sent the 
lizard post haste after the chameleon to say that now he 
had thought better of it men were to die outright and be 
done with it. The bearer of this gloomy intelligence out- 


^ \V. C. Willoughby, in Jouiual of 
the AnthyopoIo,^ical InsiituU., xxxv. 
(1905) pp. 295, 299, 300. As to the 
relation of the Ba-hurutshe, the Ba- 
kuena, and the Ba-mangwato, see also 
J. Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the 
Orange River, pp. 356 sq. \ “The 
precedence as to rank among the 
tribes in North Bechuana-Iand is taken 
by the Bahurutse. The first-fruits of 
a new harvest must be first partaken 
of by Moilwe, the present chief of 
that tribe. For another chief to 
loma, without waiting to hear that 
his superior had done so, would be 
a public insult and a cause fur war. 
But in recent times such transgressions 
have been numerous, for the Bahurutse 
are not now a powerful tribe. The 
Bangwaketse, the Bakwena, and the 
Baniangwato were originallyone people. 


Tradition retains a glimmering of the 
circumstances of their separation. The 
Bakwena included the Bamangwato 
when they separated from the Bang- 
waketse ; but afterwards a subdivision 
took place, the Bamangwato being 
the younger or minor party. We 
have already seen that afterwards the 
Bamangwato again divided, the minor 
party being now the Batowana, at 
present residing at Lake Ngaini.” 
This successive subdivision of the 
tribes, with the consequent rise of 
new totems, is instructive. On the 
history t>f the Bahunitshe, Bakuena. 
and Bamangwato tribes, see (T W. 
Stow, The Native Races of South 
Afriia, pp. 518 sqq. 

“ G. W. Stow, The Native Tribes 
of South Africa, p. 5 28. 
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stripped the laggard chameleon ; so that when the gospel 
messenger at last came panting in with tidings of a joyful 
resurrection, nobody would believe him, and both reptiles 
were knocked on the head out of hand, the lizard for coming 
in first with bad news and the chameleon for conning in 
second with good. That is why all the Bechuanas hate 
both these reptiles to this very day.* 

The Bawenda are a Bantu people who inhabit the 'I'he 
rugged but fertile mountain country between the Levuvu anj the.r 
and Limpopo rivers in the northern part of the Transvaal. 

They keep cattle and practise agriculture, raising crops of 
sweet potatoes and maize ; in the old days they smelted 
iron and fashioned the metal into all the tools and weapons 
they needed. To secure them against attack their villages 
are hidden away in thick underwood or perched in places 
difficult of access on the steep sides of the mountains. 

Narrow slippery footpaths lead with many turns and windings 
up hill and down dale, through high grass and dense brush- 
wood, to a collection of round huts with thatched roofs 
encircled by rich vegetation and shaded by tall trees, among 
the boughs of which a noisy troop of monkeys may be 
jabbering and disporting themselves.' Each district has its 
special god, and the gods of some districts are animals. 

For e.xample, one district reveres a large snake, and another 
the mountain-monkey. Where the mountain-monkeys are 
the gods, they are not molested and so become very tame, 
often indeed coming down from their mountains and paying 
visits to people in the village.** These district deities in 
animal shape are probably totems. 

The Makalakas inhabit a high, healthy and fruitful I'he 
region, which forms the watershed between the valleys of 
the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers. They are reported to be totems 
the most skilful cultivators of the soil in the whole of 
Bechuana-land.' From the following account it would seem 
that they share the totemic system of the Bechuanas : “ The 
Makalakas have the same prejudices with regard to the 

’ J. Chapman, Travels in the the Spelonken (London. 1908), pp. 9 
Interior of South Afriui. i, 47. •'«/•« V-- *4 'V*' 21-23, 28 r/., 73. 

Compare E. Ca'-alis, Y'/ie HasutO', p. 2 We-^smann, op. <it. p. Si. 

242. * j. Mackenzie. 7 'cn iSi- ^ Xorth of 

■ R. M’essmann, The Ba'Oinia of the Orant^e pp. 149. 29S. 
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flesh of certain animals that other tribes have. One man 
starved himself for a whole day because it was his motiipo, as 
they call it, not to eat the water-buck ; another, because he 
worshipped sheep, and could not eat the flesh. The Maka- 
lakas generally bie^ia (a superstitious reverence) the ewJiobo 
(meerkat). The Mashapatani biena the shoko or baboon ; 
others worship the crocodile, and other animals and reptiles, 
which they will not defile themselves by touching.” ’ 

The foregoing evidence suffices to prove that the 
Bechuana tribes are totemic ; for the seboka of each tribe is 
clearly its totem. Whether the tribes are also exogamous 
is not stated by the authorities I have consulted. From 
their silence it is natural to infer that the tribes do not 
observe the rule of exogamy, in other words, that a man is 
free to marry a woman of his own tribe. Such an inference, 
however, is at the best precarious, and it becomes doubly 
precarious when we consider how many other branches of 
the Bantu stock combine totemism with exogamy. Yet if 
the Bechuana tribes are, as they appear to be, communities 
each inhabiting its own territory to the exclusion of other 
tribes, it is probable enough that the rule of exogamy does 
not apply to them ; since the exogamous system generally 
rests on a basis of septs or clans interfused with each other 
in the same territory, rather than on tribes which occupy 
each a country of its own. However, in the absence of 
positive evidence the question of the exogamy of the 
Bechuana tribes must remain in suspense. 

With regard to the marriage of near kin, we are told 
that “ the Bechuanas and the Caffres acknowledge and 
respect the same degrees of consanguinity as we do. They 
do not reckon relationship beyond the degree of second 
cousin. Marriages between brothers and sisters, uncles and 
nieces, nephews and aunts, are disapproved of. Those 
between cousins frequently take place, but there are some 
tribes that condemn them as incestuous.” ‘ The writer 
unfortunately does not discriminate between the different 
cousins who may or may not marry each other. If we may 

' J. Chapman, Travels in the l86S), ii. 284. 

Interior rf South Africa (London, - E. Casalis, The Basutos. p. igi. 
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judge by analogy, it is probable that the children of a 
brother and a sister are allowed, while the children of two 
brothers or two sisters are forbidden, to marry each other. 

On the question whether, if the parents are of different! inuiim 
tribes, the children belong to the tribe of the father or to 
that of the mother, our authorities are again silent ; but tin- tub.- 
from their silence we may in this case infer with more con- 
fidence that the children belong to the tribe of the father 
and not to that of the mother. For in the descent of 
property the rule of primogeniture is strictly observed by 
the Bechuanas ; a man’s heir is his eldest son, who inherits 
everything and gives to his brothers and sisters only what 
he chooses to leave to them. Women inherit nothing. 

Even in his father's lifetime the eldest son enjoys many 
advantages. He bears the title of “ son-lord,” while hi.'' 
younger brothers are called “ son-servants,” and his father 
dares to do nothing of any importance without consulting him 
and asking his con.sent.* All this is patriarchal ; yet a possible tmcu oi 
trace of mother-kin survives in the rights which in some 
Bechuana tribes the maternal uncle has over his nephews .ind 
and nieces. Thus among the Basutos the maternal uncle is 
understood to replace the mother, whose se.x keeps her in resj.irci to 
a state of dependence. This is a counterbalance to the 
authority of the father and of the eldest son, especially in 
polygamous families, where rivalry is generally keen. It i.s 
the special duty of the maternal uncle to protect his sister’s 
child and to purify it by means of sacrifices. When the rite 
of circumcision is performed, he presents his nephew with 
a javelin and a heifer ; and he also defrays in part the 
expenses of the young man’s marriage. In return he is 
entitled to a share of the spoil taken by his nephews in war. 
of the game they kill, and of the cattle that come into the 
family at the marriage settlement of his nieces. It often 
happens that the maternal uncle fills the office of prime 
minister and regent at the chiefs court.'-’ 

Wives are bought from their parents with a price which u ives oh- 
varies according to the tribe from five to twenty-five or 
thirty head of cattle.® The death of her husband does not 

‘ K. Casalis. The Basutos. p|>. 179. 
iS". 190. 


- E. Ca'ialis op. tit. pp. 179, 180 
• E. Ca'-aU'j, op. at. pp. 181 ay. 
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release the widow from the rights which his family have 
acquired over her by purchase. She falls by law to one of 
his brothers or to the next of kin. The children of this 
second union bear the name of her first husband and are 
understood to belong to him, and to inherit his possessions ; 
they have very small claim to the succession of their real 
father. But the obligation on the widow to remain in the 
family even although she has already borne children to the 
deceased seems to shew that the purchase of which she was 
the object is the chief obstacle to her liberation.’ Here as 
elsewhere the brother of the deceased inherits the widow, 
not in virtue of a former sj'stem of polyandry, but because 
she has been bought and paid for by her husband’s family 
and passes to his heir wdth the rest of the inheritance. 


§ 3. Totemism among the Ama-Xosa and Ama-Zulu 

While the evidence for totemism, if not for exogamy, is 
ample among the western and the central branches of the 
Bantu family in South Africa, namely, the Herero and the 
Bechuanas, it is very scanty for the eastern branch of 
the family, the Ama-Xosa and Ama-Zulu, who inhabit the 
south-eastern coasts of Africa from Cape Colony to Delagoa 
Bay.’ Indeed so meagre is the evidence that we may even 
doubt whether these Eastern Bantus have totemism at all. 
However, the following passages at least suggest that the 
Zulus, like many other branches of the Bantu stock, are or 
have at one time been divided into totemic clans. The 
Englishman Farewell, who resided for some time among 
the Zulus in the early part of the nineteenth century, is 
the authority for the statement that among them “ it is 
prohibited in many families to eat certain animals’ flesh, 
such as in some beef, in others elephant’s, in others hippo- 


‘ E. Casalis. 'The Basutos^ p. 190. 

- The Ania-Xosa occupy the southern 
part of this territory as far north as the 
Bashee River. Beyond that river 
northward extend the tribes who may 
be grouped together under the general 
name of Ama-Zulu. Properly speaking 
the Zulus were a comparatively unim- 
portant tribe till the despot Chaka, in 


the early part of the nineteenth century, 
raised them to a position of power and 
made them the terror of all the tribes 
from the Am-Xosa to Delagoa Bay. 
See J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal 
and the Zitltt Country (London, 1857), 
pp. iii. sq.\ G. Fritsche, Die 

horcnenSud-Afrika''t^ pp, 6 , 119 

_V/. 
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potamus'. It is said, that provided any family transgress rh.- 
tliis rule, and eat the forbidden flesh, their teeth will drop "'"("Cmic 
out, which is termed motitpo. The forbidden flesh to all the rUwo 
royal family is the hearts of animals. All children must 
follow the motupo of their father, which causes much 
difference in families.”^ Here it should be observed that 
the Zulu word motupo, which expresses the family pro- 
hibition, is identical with the Makalaka word which 
designates the totemic taboo." Further, the Scotchman 
David Leslie, who lived among the Zulus later on in the 
nineteenth century, tells us that “the whole Zulu nation, as 
at present constituted, is broken up into little tribes, the 
remnants of those conquered by Chaka. Each tribe has its 
Esebongo or name of thanks ; for instance, one tribe is called 
Emtetwa, or scolders ; another Niaow, or foot ; another 
Zungu, or weariness ; and when a chief makes a present of 
anything to one of his people, they will say, ‘ Yes, father ; 
yes, Zungu ’ ; or ‘ Yes, Emtetwa,’ as the case may be. 

Each of these tribes has its peculiar habits and customs ; for Oiw Zulu 
instance, one, Mat-e-enja (dog’s spittle) will not eat goat- 
flesh, because they always leave a goat c^n the grave of their eo.xtxfic-h. 
dead. When any one dies they bury him, and over his 
grave they spread out his mat, blankets, etc., and on the 
latter they place a goat, then go away and leave it. They 
say the goat never deserts the spot, but grazes about, and 
on the fourth day dies. If they eat any part of a goat 
unawares, they are seized with epilepsy and die. Even the 
young children in the kraal, who are too young to know 
anything of this, when a piece of goat-flesh is given to them, 
will not eat it, but carry it in their hands for a little, and 
then throw it away ; and, be it remembered, that meat i.s 
their greatest dainty.” ® Again, with regard particularly to supi i^ti- 
the Ama-Xosa we read that "the superstitious prejudices 
against eating certain foods are most widely spread, yet 
these also will be observed by one tribe, while another will 
disregard them, without it being possible to discover any 


^ Captain \V. F'. \V. Owen, A^arra- 
five of rovag-ts to explore (he Shores 
of Africds Arabia^ and Mada^as-,af 
(London, 1833), ii. p. 396. 


- See above, p. 378. 

I)a\ul Leslie, Amoig the Zidm 
and Amafon^a-^. Second Kdition (Edin- 
burgh. 1S75), p. 146 
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- reason for the different practice. As a general rule it may- 
be assumed that all the Bantu peoples of South Africa 
abhor the use of fish as food ; they call fish ‘ water- 
serpents ’ and are careful not even to touch them. Many 
also reject pork as an article of diet, though this abstinence 
is neither so universal nor so fanatic as the rejection of fish ; 
further, the particular tribes display peculiar prejudices in 
regard to many other animals, whether in refusing to eat or 
even to kill them.” ' 

Further, the Zulus and other Eastern Bantus observe a 
rule of e.xogamy, for no man may marry a woman who 
bears the same family name (isidoug'o) as himself, even 
though no blood relation.ship can be traced between them."^ 

1 For example, Amanywabe is a family name among the 
Zulus, the Pondos, the Tembus and many other tribes. 
The people who bear this family name in the different 
tribes cannot trace any relationship with each other, yet no 
marriage between them is permitted. Moreover, they have 
ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Thus, for example, the 
customs observed at the birth of a child are exactly the 
same in every part of the country among people of the 
same family title, though they may never have heard of 
each other, while neighbours of the same clan, but of 
different family titles, practise customs altogether dissimilar. 
In addition to the e.xogamy of the family name it is a rule 
with the Eastern Bantus that no man may marry a woman 
related to him by blood on the father’s side, however remote 
the relationship may be. Some tribes, as the Pondos, 
Tembus, and Xosas, extend the same prohibition to all 
women related by blood on the mother’s side also. Children 
take the family title of their father, and are thus free to marry 
persons of the same family title as their mother, provided 
that no blood relationship can be traced between them.-* 


^ ( «. Fritsche, Die Eingeborcneti Sitd- 
Afrikds^ p, lo6. 

- F. Speckmann, Die Hermanns- 
'uirq-er Mission di Afrzka (Hermanns- 
hurg, 1876), pp. 134 ; G. McCall 
Theal, Tecords oj South - Eastern 
A/fira, vii. (1901) pp. 430 sq. The 
family or praise name, isibongo or 
isihongay is to be distinguished from 


the i~:^ama or individual name be- 
stowed on a person soon after birth. 
The latter (the i-i;ama\ is the more 
sacred of the two. See J. Shooter, 
The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu 
Country^ pp. 219-222. 

3 G. McCall Theal, Retords of 
South-Eastern Afrit a, vii. 430 sq. 
Compare J. Shooter. The KafifS of 
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Similarly, among the Matabele, who are an offshoot of the 
Zulus, persons who have the same family name may not 
marry each other ; but this relationship is reckoned only in 
the male line.' 

“ Every man of a coast tribe regarded himself as the i Mttei t‘nCO 
protector of those females whom we call his cousins, second 

^ ^ ^ ’in 

cousins, third cousins, and so forth, on the father’s side ; to tin 
while some had a similar feeling towards the same relatives of cmwns 
on the mother’s side as well, and classified them all as •>''t«ftn the 
sisters. Immorality with one of them would have been 
considered incestuous, something horrible, something un- ""'ti the 
utterably disgraceful. Of old it was punished by the death tin interior, 
of the male, and even now a heavy fine is inflicted upon 
him, while the guilt of the female must be atoned by a 
sacrifice performed with due ceremony by the tribal priest, 
or it is believed a curse will rest upon her and her issue. . . . 

In contrast to this prohibition the native of the interior 
almost as a rule married the daughter of his father’s brother, 
in order, as he said, to keep property from being lost to 
his family. This custom more than anything else created 
a disgust and contempt for them by the people of the coast, 
who term such intermarriages the union of dogs, and 
attribute to them the insanity and idiocy which in recent 
times has become prevalent among the inland tribes.” - 
Speaking of unions which the Bantu regard as incestuous, 
another writer observers that they “ are not punishable by 


Natal aud tJw ZAiht Country^ pp. 45 
: F. Speckmann, Die Idcrmanns- 
hnro,r Mission in Afrilia, pp. 134 sq. 

^ L. Decle» T/iroe Vean in Savage 
Africa (London, 1S9S), p. 158. A< 
to the descent of the Maia]>ele from 
the Zulus, see L. Decle, op. nt. pp. 
150 sqq, 

- G. McCall Theal. ll'tords of 
South-Eastern A/rra, vn. 431, 432. 
In a note Dr. Theal tell> u> that 
among the Illubis and others, com- 
monly called Fingtis, a man may marry 
the daughter of his mother’s brother 
and other relatives on that side, hut 
not on his father's sale. The expres- 
sion, a cousin “on the father''* dde. ’ is 
ambiguous, because it includes the chil- 


dren of a father's sister as well as the 
chiUlren of a father's brother, and 
these two sets of cousins in the estima- 
tion of many people'^ stand on quite a 
difterent footing from each other. Bv 
coU''ins on the father's '•ide Dr. McCall 
Theal seems t<i mean tlie children of a 
father's brother. The expres^on, a 
couMn ‘‘on the mother's side." whicli 
r>r. McCall Theal emjiloyN, is crjually 
ambiguoii''. berau>e it includes liie 
children of a molher’s brother us well 
as of a mother'-, sifter, and these two 
''Ct'' of rou'-ins in the estimation of 
many [)eopIes stand «»n quite aditlcrent 
footing. By cousip'. on the mother'> 
side Dr. McCall Theal perhap-, mean- 
e-pecially the chihlron of a mother'- 
sister. 
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Kafir law ; but they have a far more powerful preventative 
in their superstitious fears, which teach them to dread that 
some supernatural evil will befall the parties committing 
such acts ; they lose caste, as it were, and are considered 
in the light of sorcerers : hence such crimes are seldom 
committed. Consanguineous marriages are prohibited by 
custom rather than by law ; and if the parties are not too 
nearly related, and resolutely persist in their determination 
to marry, and if the man is prepared to pay pretty dearly 
for his wife, they generally succeed in gaining their point. 
Such cases are, however, very unfrequent. Relationship b}' 
affinity merely, and not b\' blood, presents no obstacle to 
marriage, and a man may even marry two sisters at the 
same time.” Indeed such marriages with two sisters at 
the same time are common among the Zulus ' as they are 
among many other peoples. “ Incestuous marriages,” says 
another writer, “ are dissolved, and a heavy penalty inflicted 
on the man. Any relationship which may be traced to 
whatever distance is considered as coming within the bounds 
of consanguinity ; and intercourse is punished, whether it be 
by marriage, or by carnal connection without marriage. To 
marry two sisters is not considered incestuous ; but to 
marry the descendants of a man’s ancestors is considered 
incest.” ® 

The Zulus, Swazies, and Pondos practise the custom of 
the levirate ; that is, the widow is married by the brother 
of her deceased husband, and the children she has by him 
are reckoned not to their real father but to his dead brother. 
Among the Fingoes it is the younger brother who weds his 
elder brother’s widow. The custom of the levirate is not 
observed by the Tembus and Gaikas.'* 


^ Mr, Warner’s notes, in Col. Mac- 
lean's Compendium of Kafir Laws and 
(Cape Town, 1866), pp. (iO sq. 

“ F. Speckmann, Die Hermanns- 
hiir^e^cr Mission in Afrika (Hermanns- 
burg, 1876), p. 135. Compare J. 
Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the 
Zulu Country, p. 46. 

^ Mr. Brownlee’s notes, in Col, Mac- 
lean’s Compendium of Kafir Laws and 
Customs, p. 1 1 2; compare ibid. p. 159. 


^ J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal 
and the Zulu Country, pp. 46, 86; Col. 
Maclean, A Compendium of Kafir Laws 
and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), p, 
159; Rev. J. Macdonald, “Manners, 
Customs, Superstitions, and Religions 
of South African Tribes,” Journal of 
the Anthropolofical Institute, xix. 
{1890), p. 272 ; Dudley Kidd, The 
Essential Kafir (London, 1904), pp. 
226 sq. 
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Among the Eastern Bantu the same ceremonial avoid- Rules of 
ance of relations by marriage, and especially of a mother- 
in-lavv, is practised which we have already met with among man and 
many other exogamous and totemic peoples. Custom rcquire.s Ilitjther ^ 
that a man should “be ashamed of” his wife’s mother, that ■‘‘"J f>e- 
is to say, he must studiously shun her society. He may 
not enter the same hut with her, and if by chance they meet 
on a path, one or other turns aside, she perhaps hiding fatiui 
behind a bush, while he screens his face with a shield. If 
they cannot thus avoid each other, and the mothcr-in-Iaw 
has nothing else to cover herself with, she will tie a wisp of 
grass round her head as a token of ceremonial avoidance. 

All correspondence between the two has to be carried on 
either through a third party or by shouting to each other 
at a distance with some barrier, such as the kraal fence, 
interposed between them. They may not even pronounce 
each other’s proper name (i-ganni)} Similarly, a woman is 
cut off from all social intercourse with her husband's father 
and all his male relations in the ascending line. She may 
not enjoy their companj- nor be in the same hut with them ; 
she is supposed not even to look at them. Further, she 
is debarred from pronouncing their names even mentally. 

Nay, more than that, she may not pronounce the emphatic 
syllable of their names even when it occurs in other words : 
in such cases she is bound either to substitute a different 
syllable or to employ an entirely different word. Hence 
this custom has given rise to an almost distinct language 
among the women. The tabooed syllable is the one w'hich 
immediately follow's the prefix of the proper name." 


^ L. Alberti, De Kajfers aan de 'Auid- 
bust van Afnka (Amsterdam, iSlo), p. 
136 ; J. Shooter, 1 he Kafirs of Xaial 
and the /.ulu Country, p. 46; David 
Leslie, .-hnony the '/.ulu'^ and .dn/a- 
tonyus. Second L t i 1 1 i o n ( lb d i n I -ii r l; i 1 , 
^ 8 / 5 )? PP- ^ 4 ^. 172: Mr 'Varner's 
notes, in Maclean’-- Ccnytudium of 
Kafir Laivi. and Customs, p. 93 : Rev. 
J. Macdonald, m/ou? nai ef thu Ant/ifo- 
pologiial Institute, xi\. (1890) p. 273 : 
id., Liqht ui Afriea (London, 1890), 
PP- 'Y- 

“ Mr. 'Varner's notes, in M»icle.in s 


Comptudiuri of Kafir ano 

Customs, p. 92 Compare Rev. f. 
Macdonald, //.f . ; David Leslie, op. 
tit. p[). 141 3/., 172 w/. ; L. Alberti. 
De Kaffirs aan de /.mdkust : an Aft ika, 
p. 136. The ceremonial avoidance of 
the names of relations is called hlonipa. 
It applies to the personal name 
{i-ytzma), but not to the family or 
praise name {zs/honyo or isihonga). 
See j. hhf»oter. 'Ike Kafirs of Natal 
and the Zulu Country, pp. 22 1 sq. ; 
and for more details /'he Golden 
Bou.:k^ i. 413 sq. 
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riicciassi- The Ama-Zulus possess the classificatory system of 
syrteiiVi.f relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a 
rtiatio.iship man applies the same term u-ma-ma, “ my mother,” to his 
\nia'-/uiu^ mother, to his mother’s sisters, and to the wives of his 
father’s brothers. He applies the same term u-ba-ba, “ my 
father,” to his father, to the husbands of his mother’s sisters, 
and, curiously enough, to his father’s sisters. A man calls 
his first cousin, the son of his father’s brother, iinfo natu, 
” my (own) brother.” He calls his brother’s wife his wife, 
and she calls her husband’s brothers her husbands. But 
the form of the system seems to present many anomalies 
or deviations from the primitive pattern.' 

Thi.- ddSM- Another Bantu people of South Africa who possess the 
systfii of classificatory system of relationship are the Barongo of 
reUtionvhip Qelagoa Bay. Their customs and beliefs have been re- 

amons; the ° ^ . 

B.irongoof corded with praiseworthy diligence by the Swiss missionary 
Mr. H. A. Junod." From his account it does not appear 
that the Barongo now practise either totemism or exogamy, 
but their classificatory system of relationship raises a pre- 
sumption that at one time or other they must have been 
divided into exogamous classes. In the generation above 
his own a man applies the same term tatana, ” father,” to his 
father, to his father's brothers, to the husbands of his 
mother’s sisters, and to the brothers of the husbands of his 
mother’s sisters. Further — and this is one of the peculiarities 

of the Barongo system — a man applies the term tatana, 
“ father,” to certain of his first cousins, namely, to the sons 
of his father’s sisters. Hence it often happens that a 
Barongo “ father ” is younger than his own son. Yet the 
Barongo are not so mad as to think that the father begat 
his son before he (the father) was born ; they merely use 
the term “ father ” in a sense which does not at all imply the 
physical act of procreation ; and unless we in like manner 
can rid our minds of that implication, it is in vain for us 
to wrestle with the complexities of the classificatory 
system. Again, in the generation above his own a man 

^ See L. II. Morgan, Systems of Washington. 1871). 

Consan,^uinity and Afinitv of the 

Hitman Family^ pp. 463 sqq,^ with - Henri A. Junod, Les Ba-Ronc^dy 
the Tables, pp. 523 sqq, {Smithsonian ^tude ttknoyraphtqne sur les i'ndi,zlnes 
Contributions to Kncnoledge, vol. xvii., t/f/a (Keuchatel.1898). 
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applies the same term 7itainana, “ mother,” to his mother, to 
all his father’s other wives (for the Barongo, like other 
Bantu peoples, are polygamous), and to his mother’s sisters. 

But while he calls his father’ .s brother his father, and his Pruiiegc-. 
mother’s sister his mother, he by no means regards his 
mother’s brother as his father nor his mother’s brother’s wife of 
as his mother. Far from it, the relation in which he stands 
to his mother’s brother {maloumf) is a very free and ea.sy one, f””' '"‘5 
reminding us of the high and mighty manner in which in Fiji uikIcs 
a sister’s son {vasii) comports himself towards his unfortunate '■'■'fo- 
maternal uncle. In fact, he may do what he likes to his 
mother’s brother, who on his side stands in terror of his 
nephew, being bound to humour him in all his whims and 
caprices. Nor is this all. The relation in which the 
nephew {inoupsyana') stands to his uncle’s wife is, if possible, 
still more free and easy. He calls her his wnfe ijisati), and she 
calls him her husband [yiouna), and the two are at liberty to 
act accordingly. When the nephew honours his maternal 
uncle with a visit, he regularly repairs to the hut of that one 
of his uncle’s wives who most takes his fancy, and there 
deposits a mat in the hut. The reason, according to Mr. 

Junod, why the nephew is free to treat his maternal uncle’.s 
wives so cavalierly is simply that when the uncle dies, he 
(the nephew) steps into the dead man’s shoes by marrying 
the wndows in a batch ; so that he only anticipates his 
rights by the familiarities w'hich he takes with them in his 
uncle’.s lifetime. 

In his own generation a man applies the term bamakivabo 0;ii-;ns 
(plural of niakivaho), “ brothers and sisters,” to his brothers 
and sisters and also to all his cousins german even to the fifth bmihi.r.': 
and sixth generation. In the generation below his own a man 
applies the same term nouann, “ son ’’ or “ daughter,” to his and 
sons and daughters and to his nephews and nieces, the sons ((.p, sun,' 
and daughters of his brothers. And similarh- in the genera- and 

^ 1- I d.iuqhtf'r,. 

tion below her own a woman applic.s the same term nonana, 

“ son ” or ‘‘ daughter,” to her sons and daughters and to her 
nephews and nieces, the .sons and daughters of her sisters. 

Further, as usually happens under the classificatory system 
of relationship, grand-uncles and grand-aunts are called 
grandfathers and grandmothers ■ kokouana), and grand- 
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nephews and grand-nieces are called grandsons and grand- 
daughters {ritonkouloii)} 

The marriage of cousins, even in the fourth, sixth, 
eighth and tenth degrees, is prohibited among the Barongo ; 
indeed two persons are forbidden to marry each other if it 
can be shewn that they have a single common ancestor, 
however remote. The prohibition is particularly stringent 
when the relationship is traced through males ; it is some- 
times relaxed after four generations when the relationship is 
traced through women. In such cases the husband has to 
pay a sum in addition to the customary bride-price for the 
purpose, as they say, of “ killing the scruples ” {dlaya 
chilongo), after which the tie of consanguinity is supposed to 
be severed. Yet the rule which thus bars the marriage of 
cousins among common people is totally disregarded in the 
marriage of chiefs." 

Amongst the Barongo we find the custom of ceremonial 
avoidance observed between persons who are related by 
marriage. Such persons are called bakonouana to each 
other, and they cannot even pronounce the word without a 
feeling of discomfort, almost of fear. Yet curiously enough 
among them the woman whom a man is bound to shun 
most strictly is not his wife’s mother but his sister-in-law, 
the wife of his wife’s brother. If a man meets the wife of his 
wife’s brother on a path, he must at once make w'ay for her. 
He dare not eat out of the same dish wdth her. He speaks 
to her with embarrassment, and if he approaches her hut, 
he will not enter but will crouch at the door, and greet his 
formidable sister-in-law in a trembling voice.* 

§ 4. H Theory of Bantu Totemisvi 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it is proper to 
call attention to an explanation which has been given 
of Bantu totemism by Dr. Theal, the eminent historian 
of South Africa. According to him the reverence of the 

^ H. A. Junod, Les Pa-Ronga^ Etude ^ H. A. Junod, Les Ba-Ron^^a^ pp, 
ethnographique sur les indi^^nes de la 84-86. 

Bait de Delagoa (Neuchatel, 1898), pp. 3 a. Junod, op. cit. pp. 73, 79- 
72-83. 81. 
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Bantus for their totemic animals rests on a belief that the th L‘ir ir-iicrfi 
souls of their dead are lodged in the creatures ; in other 
words, totemism with them is only one form of the worship icsts on a 
of ancestors. He says ; “ The Bantu believed that the spirits thrtnuK 
of the dead visited their friends and descendants in the form of 
of animals. Each tribe regarded some particular animal as m,sr,,ue 
the one selected by the ghosts of its kindred, and therefore '"'o 
looked upon it as sacred. The lion was thus held in 
veneration by one tribe, the crocodile by another, the 
python by a third, the bluebuck by a fourth, and so on. 

When a division of a tribe took place, each section retained 
the same ancestral animal, and thus a simple method is 
afforded of ascertaining the wide dispersion of various 
communities of former times. For instance, at the present 
day a species of snake is held by people as far south as 
the mouth of the Fish river and by others near the Zambesi 
to be the form in which their dead appear. This belief 
caused even such destructive animals as the lion and the 
crocodile to be protected from harm in certain parts of the 
country. It was not indeed believed that every lion or 
every crocodile was a disguised spirit, but then any one 
might be, and so none were molested unless under peculiar 
circumstances, when it was clearly apparent that the animal 
was an aggressor and therefore not related to the tribe. 

Even then, if it could be driven away it was not killed. A 
Xosa of the present time will leave his hut if an ancestral 
snake enters it, permitting the reptile to keep possession, 
and will shudder at the thought of any one hurting it. The 
animal thus respected by one tribe was, however, disregarded 
and killed without scruple by all others. The great majority 
of the people of the interior have now lost the ancient 
belief, but they still hold in veneration the animal that 
their ancestors regarded as a possible embodied spirit. 

Most of them take their tribal titles from it, thus the 
Bakwena are the crocodiles, the Bataung the lions, the 
Baphuti the little blue antelopes. Each terms the animal 
whose name it bears its siboko, and not only will not kill it 
or eat its flesh, but will not touch its skin or come in 
contact with it in any way if that can be avoided.’ ' 

' G. ^^cCall Theal, Records a/ South-Ea-Urt: .tfri,u, vii. 404 
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On this it is to be observed that while it is true the 
Zulus and other Caffre tribes believe the dead to be rein- 
carnated in serpents,^ there is no evidence that the revered 
serpents are their totems. The belief in the transmigration 
of human souls at death into the bodies of snakes is too 
widespread to be accepted as of itself a proof of totemism. 
And Dr. Theal admits that the Bantus of the interior, by 
whom he appears to mean the Bechuanas, have lost the 
belief that their dead ancestors are in their totemic animals. 
But what evidence is there that they ev'er had such a belief.? 
I do not remember to have met with any. The title of 
“father” or “grandfather” or “brother” bestowed on a 
totemic animal is not a proof that the soul of a dead 
kinsman is believed to be in the beast, since such titles are 
bestowed on totemic animals by people who entertain no 
such belief." On the whole, then. Dr. Theal’s explanation 
of Bantu totemism, though he does not use the term, appears 
to be an inference of his own from the facts rather than to 
rest on definite statements of the Bantu themselves. The 
inference is, indeed, a perfectly legitimate one, but it is not 
conclusive so long as it lacks positive native testimony. 

At the same time in favour of Dr. Theal’s view it 
deserves to be remembered that some Bantu peoples believe 
in the transmigration of their dead into other animals than 
serpents. Thus the Banyai on the lower Zambesi think 
that the souls of their dead chiefs enter into lions and 
hysnas, and therefore they never kill these creatures, so that 
the country swarms with them. When they meet a lion or 
hyaena, they salute it in their customary fashion by clapping 
their hands.® Similarly, the Makanga in the angle between 
the Shire and Zambesi rivers refrain from killing lions, 
because they believe that the spirits of deceased chiefs are 
lodged in them.'* The Barotse, a people akin to the Zulus 
in the upper valley of the Zambesi, imagine that the souls 


^ See especially Callaway, RelvAous 
System of the Amaziilit, part ii. pp. 140- 
144, 196-200, 2o8-2I2 ; and for more 
evidence of thi.s belief in Africa and 
elsewhere, see my Adonis^ Attis, OsirtSy 
vSecond Edition (London, 1907), pp. 
73 m- 

- See above, vol. i. pp. 423, 448 


456 sy., 490, 495 sq ., 528. 

® D. Livingstone, Missiona}y Tra 7 'els 
ami Researches in South Africa ^ p. 615. 

^ A. Werner, The Natii'c^ of British 
Centra! Afriia NoTifXony 1906), p. 64. 

•* J. Deniker, 'The Races of Alan. 
p. 466. 
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of chiefs transmigrate into hippopotamuses.^ Some tribes 
on the upper Zambesi suppose that every man transmigrates 
at death into an animal, and that he can choose in his 
lifetime the particular creature into which his soul shall pass 
when it has shuffled off the human frame. In order to 
partake of the animal’s nature he swallows maggots bred in 
its putrid carcase and imitates the voice and movements of 
the living brute, whether it be a lion, a panther, a jackal, a 
crocodile, a hippopotamus, a boa-constrictor, or what not.” 

Of certain Caffres, apparently also on the upper Zambesi, Thcon 
we are told that they judge of the sort of animal into which 
a man will transmigrate at death by the likeness which he the di aU 
bore to it in his life. Thus the soul of a big burly man 
with prominent teeth will pass into an elephant ; a strong "d" 
man with a big head and a long beard will be a lion ; an thc> 
uglv fellow with thick lips and a large mouth will be a ri-'-cmbied 

® ^ , in their 

hyaena ; a long lanky man with bright eyes will be a nhtaco, uff 
serpent. All these animals accordingly the}' deem sacred 
and inviolable.^ Another tribe of Caffre.s at the foot of 
Mount Caroeira, in the upper valley of the Zambesi, think 
that the souls of the departed come back in the guinea-fowl 
that perch on the thick-foliaged trees under whose shadow 
their kinsfolk lie buried."' The Ababua in the upper valley Some 
of the Congo fanc}- that after death their spirits will dwell 
in the bodies of leopards or gorillas or hippopotamuses ; ttmk th.it 
every man chooses one or other of these beasts for his 
future abode, and the creature of his choice he henceforth ^nlmaI.^ 
deems sacred and will not eat its flesh.'' Some of the 
Congo peoples who hold this faith conform to the habits of'^'^'nins- 
their chosen animal in their lifetime ; and when the chosen dAtii, 
animal is a leopard or a crocodile, the practices of the 
leopard-men or the crocodile-men are horrible. Many tribes 
in the northern parts of the Congo basin hold that the 
souls of great chiefs always transmigrate into the bodies of 


^ L. Decle, Throe f Savai^e 
Africa (London, 189S), p. 74. 

“ A. liertrand. The h'me^dom ot thr 
Barot-^i, I'ppcv Zn/uhozui (Lon<If»n, 
1890). p. 277, quoting the arcounl of 
the French missionary M. Coillard. 

^ Father Courtoi';. “Scenes de la 
vie Cafre,” Mission; CathoU inoSy xv. 


(Lyon^. 18S3) [K 593. 

* Father Courtois, “ A travers le 
haut /ambt7e,’’ Mission; Catholique;, 
XVI. fl.yons 1S84) p. 299. 

^ Joseph Ilalkin, Qnolnios pniplado' 
du didnA dr rCeit!^ i. (Liege. 1907) 
p. 102. 
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AmoHR^t gazelles, hippopotamuses, or leopard.s.^ The Bahima, a 
thfi Sil'r' pastoral people of Ankole, between Uganda and the Congo 
m trails- Free State, believe that their dead kings turn into lions, 
l'msw aton<^ their queens into leopards, and their princes and princesses 
"Ah into snakes. There are three belts of forests where the 

toteniL^ni, i i- r i ^ • i • 

but lb quite bodics oi KHigs, quccns, and princes and princesses are 
independ- deposited, and where the wonderful transformation into the 
appropriate animals is supposed to take place. In each of 
these forests there is a temple with priests, who attend to 
the worship of the sacred animals, be they lions, leopards, or 
snakes. The ghosts of commoners have no special abode 
There but wander about near the villages.” This last case is 
hTno particularly instructive because, as we shall see, the Bahima 
sufficient have totemism ; yet their belief in the transmigration of 
connecting ^ings, queens, and princes into wild beasts seems to have no 
the totem- relation to their totemic system, since none of the animals 
Bantu "ith into which the royal and noble dead transmigrate are found 
their belief the list of their totcms.® Similarly in regard to the 
psychosis southern Bantu tribes, with whom we are concerned in this 
chapter, there appears to be no sufficient ground for con- 
necting their totemism with their belief in metempsychosis. 


§ 5. Hints of Totemism among the Bushmen and Hottentots 

Xo clear With respect to the two other native races of South 

ffiat'th? Africa, the Bushmen and the Hottentots, who probably 
Bushmen occupied the whole of the continent from the fifteenth 
Hottentots degree of south latitude to the Cape of Good Hope till they 
had totem, were gradually reduced in numbers and circumscribed in 
exogamy, territory by the tide of Bantu invasion from the north, ^ 
there is no clear proof or even indication that either of 
them was organised on a basis of totemism and exogamy. 
Of the Bushmen whom he met with on the Zouga River 
Livingstone tells us that “ the animal they refrain from 


^ Notes analytiques stir les collections 
ethnographiques du Musle du Congo, i. 
(Brussels, 1902-1906) p. 162. 

“ J. Roscoe, “The Bahima, a Cow 
Tribe of ^nko\Qd' Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xxxvii.{l907) 
pp. loi sq.’j Major J. A. Meldon, 


“Notes on the Bahima of Ankole,” 
Journal of the African Soiiety, No. 
xxii. (January 1907) pp. 151-153. 

® See below, p. 536. 

^ J. Deniker, The Races of Man, 
p. 467. 
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eating is the goat, which fact, taken in connection with the.Su;.ti- 
superstitious dread which exists in every tribe towards a 
particular animal, is significant of their feelings to the only the Hush 
animals they could have domesticated in their desert home.” ' 'I’' " 
Similarly Mackenzie writes that “ the Madenassana Bushmen 
bina the common goat ; that is to say, it is their sacred 
animal, as the kwena or alligator is to the Bakwena. Now 
just as it would be hateful and unlucky to the Bakwena to 
meet or gaze upon the alligator, so the common goat is the 
object of ‘ religious ’ aversion to these Bushmen ; and to look 
upon it would be to render the man for the time impure, as 
well as to cause him undefined uneasiness.” But this only 
proves that the Bushmen revered or dreaded, for the two 
sentiments are near akin in the minds of many savages, the 
common goat ; and such a feeling for a single species of 
animal does not constitute totemism. If it could be shewn 
that other tribes of Bushmen entertained a like reverence or 
dread for other species of animals, this w'ould certainly raise 
a presumption of totemism ; but apparently Livingstone did 
not mean to affirm this ; the other tribes he speaks of may 
have been the Bechuanas, with whose tribal totemism he 
was acquainted. 

As to the Hottentots we learn that on the banks of the Hordes of 
Kei-Garib Riv'er some hordes of Koranas, a branch of the 
Hottentot race, bore the names of Right Hands, Left .ifter 
Hands, Sorcerers, Springbucks, Scorpions, Asses, Hippo- 
potamuses, and Tall Ones ; and that further to the west, on 
the middle course of the Orange River, were tribes of 
Koranas, who rejoiced in the titles of Bush Folk, Cats, 

Narrow Cheeks, Tailors, and Tanners.' But such tribal 
names are not in themselves any proof of totemism. 

* D. -V/ vv/(V/'7rf the Granite A’/rv/-, fj 135 note. 

and Rcsearehes in South A’r!Aa,\i. 165. * ** <'». Fritsche, AVvt/- 

- J. Mackenzie, Ten Years North of J/riha's, 3O7. 



CHAPTER XIII 

TOTEMISM IN EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

§ I. Totcmisvi in Central Angoniland 

Scenery nf BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA Or the Nyasaland Protectorate 
S'mrai comprises that vast region of Central Africa which lies 
Africa embedded among the great lakes, bounded on the east by 
Nyasaland Lake Nyasa and extending to the southern end of Lake 
Protectorate Tanganyika on the north. The country consists in large 
measure of high plateaux reached by toilsome and pre- 
cipitous ascents of several thousand feet, from the sharp 
edge of which you look back and down on a yawning 
gulf, where the far-spreading landscape stretches away, 
league upon league, into the dim distance or the deep 
indigo-blue waters of the lake shimmer in the sun. The 
surface of these plateaux is a rolling grass land variegated by 
swelling downs and granite mountains and watered by small 
streams and lakes. There is but little of those sweltering 
jungles and matted luxuriant forests which a European mind 
naturally associates with the scenery of the tropics. Indeed 
the air of these high uplands is cool and bracing ; in clear 
weather the sky is of a beautiful pale blue ; and the wild 
flowers, such as the violets, the buttercups, the forget-me- 
nots, and the anemones, which bespangle the short grass 
might almost beguile an Englishman into imagining himself 
at home.^ 

The population of the Nyasaland Protectorate includes 

^ Sir H. H. Johnston, British Natives of British Central Africa 
Central Africa (London, 1897), pp. (London, 1906). pp. 8 sqq. 

4 sqq., 35 sq. ; .A. AVerner, The 
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many tribes belonging to different stocks and speaking Th, native 
different languages, but they are all members of the great P'’P"'‘itior 
Bantu family. Of the various stocks the Nyanja-speaking the Uamu 
peoples are the most numerous and important. They 
include many tribes, amongst whom are the Amananja, the 
Ambo, the Anyanja, and the Achewa. The Angoni, who ihe 
give their name to Central Angoniland, a district of the 
Protectorate lying at the south-west end of Lake Nyasa, nf'zuiu 
are a Zulu people, who having rebelled against the despot 
Chaka were defeated by him and fled northvv'ard, crossing 
the Zambesi in 1825 and settling in the country to the 
west of Lake Nyasa. They have intermarried with other 
tribes, particularly with the Achewa, so that they are now 
a mixed race ; but the northern Angoni still speak the 
Zulu language, though with some dialectical modifications. 

At present the Angoni are not so much a separate people 
as a ruling caste dwelling in the midst of British Central 
African tribes whom their ancestors conquered.* The 
natives of British Central Africa live chiefly by agriculture. 

The chase is a subsidiary pursuit, and e.xcept among the 
Wankonde, at the north end of Lake Nyasa, the keeping of 
cattle is an accident or an appanage of chieftainship. 

Among the principal crops raised by the natives are maize, 
millet, rice, beans, sweet potatoes, yams, pumpkins, and 
tobacco. The arts of weaving, pottery, and basketry are .\rt^ ami 
practised by the people, and they are acquainted with the 
working of iron and copper. Their houses are for the mo.st natives 
part circular in shape with walls of wattle and daub and 
thatched roofs." 

The Nyanja-speaking natives of Central Angoniland are Kxon.i- 
divided into exogamous and totemic clans, some with 

^ totf'tlllC 

descent in the male and others in the female line, vi.ms 
Generally children take their clan from their father, but 
in some cases from their mother. The name of the clan Ontmi 

iand. 

’ Sir H. H. johri'tton, Ihiiijh {London, 1907), p. \iii. 

Central A/rna (London, 1S97), pp. 

389-392; A. Werner, The NatiVt.< rf - Sir 11 . H. Johnston, BritiC: 

British Central Africa Cential A/>/a, pp. 424 yy., 430 

pp. 24 20S 27S s-.//- J 1 ^- V*/-' 4-35 V-' 453 457 Y/- • 

Sutherland Rattray, Sp/ne Folk-lore Werner, The Xatii-es oj British Central 
Stories and Songs in Chinyanja. Africa^ pp. 170 .syy. 
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is nearly always that of an animal, but sometimes it is 
that of a plant or other thinc^.* The following are some of 
the animal names of clans ; — ’ 

XgalwTue^ bush-pig. 

Ngoftdo, hartebeest. 

SVsamba, fish. 

Mafrim, wasp. 

jXkoma, coney. 

Duwe, zebra. 

Pofu, eland. 

Nyati^ buffalo. 

.\yttcbi, bee. 

Soko, baboon. 

Among the names of clans derived from plants or 
inanimate things are the following ; — ® 

Gumbo, water-melon. 

M audit, mushroom. 

Manai, water. 

Mvulu, rain. 

Minga, thorn. 

CJiuru, ant-hill. 

Among the clan names are many old words, which are 
no longer used in common speech to designate the objects 
they formerly denoted. For instance, the old word for a 
zebra was duiue, which is still the name of the Zebra clan, 
but the modern word for a zebra is mbidzi. The old 
word for an eland was pofu, which is still the name 
of the Eland clan, but the modern word for an eland 
is nchefu. Again, the old word for a baboon was soko, 
which is still the name of the Baboon clan, but the modern 
word for a baboon is nyani^ It is possible that in these 
and similar cases the old names may have been disused 
and new ones substituted out of respect to the sacred 
animals ; and a like cause may perhaps explain seeming 
discrepancies in other totemic tribes, among whom the 
clan not unfrequently bears a different name from that 
of its totem. 

’ R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk- ’ R. Sutherland Rattray, op. lit. 

lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja, p. 177. 
p. 174. 

^ R. Sutherland Rattray, op. cil. * R. Sutherland Rattray, op. cit. 
P- 176- p. 176. 
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The natives of Central Angoniland generally shew a Reopen 
regard for the animal, plant, or thing which gives its name 

^ , » 1 » o & naii\c 

to their clan ; in short, they respect their totems. A person tif Anironi 
may not kill, eat, or destroy his totem ; and if it is an animal, 

he may not wear its skin. For example, a man of the tot. ms 

Elephant clan was not supposed to benefit, even indirectly, 
by the barter of an elephant’s tusks, though he might give 
the calico, beads, or whatever he got for them to his wives 
and friends. The taboo on eating the flesh of the totem 
animal is called kusala. If a person vfiolates the taboo by 
eating, whether knowingly or not, of the meat, it is believed 
that his body will break out in spots, which is called 
knwenga. The remedy for this eruption of the skin is to 
bathe the body in a decoction made from a bone of the 

animal, the eating of which caused the malady.' Thus 

here again the totem furnishes a homoeopathic remedy by 
healing the harm it did." 

Some of the tabooed objects or totems are not whole .Spin 
animals but only parts of them. Thus there is a clan 
called Moyo which means “ life ” or “ heart ” ; and its 
tabooed object or totem is the heart of a goat. Again, 

there is another clan called ilpumulo, which means 
“ nose,” and the members of it may not eat the face and 
nose of an ox or cow.® Such totems I have called split 
totems.^ 

It is polite to address a person by his or her clan name ; 
indeed in addressing a woman it is the clan name which 
is always used. But certain clan names of chiefs might not ci m 
be .spoken after dusk ; any one who wished to address 
a chief in the dark had to use some other and common with their 
name, such as Piri, the clan of the Hills. Among some 
of the clan names borne by chiefs are the following : — totems. 

Maseko (a Zulu word). This was the clan name of 
the Angoni chiefs who settled in what is now Dcdza 
district. Maseko in Chingoni (the Angoni language) 
means a pebble, also a kind of bird ; but the tabooed 

^ R. Suthetland Rattray, Some Folh- R. Sutherland Rattrav, Some Fo,'k- 

lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja^ lore Slones and Smigs m Ckinyanja, 

pp. 174 P- 

- See above, vol. i. p. 22. * See al>ove, vol. i. p. 10. 
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objects, in other words the totems, of the clan are fish and 
elephant’s flesh, fowls, and rhinoceros' flesh. 

Jerc (a Zulu word, meaning a bangle). The tabooed 
object or totem of the clan is fish. 

AjobvH, the elephant, the name of the Elephant clan. 
The tabooed object is elephant’s flesh. 

Piri fa word of Achewa origin), the Hill clan. The 
tabooed object or totem of the clan is the baboon. The 
^ Achewa have a legend that all their people formerly bore 
this clan name of Piri, till their chieftainess Nyangu called 
them all together and, in order to prevent the evils of 
close interbreeding, gave each family a new name, which 
was to descend to the children and children’s children. In 
this tribe (the Achewa) children belong to the clan of their 
mother, not of their father. The reason alleged for the 
practice is that in the far past the chiefs were women, and 
so their children took their clan names from their mothers 
to mark their royal descent. This legend of the origin of 
totem clans is interesting, because, like similar Australian 
traditions, it points to the deliberate institution of exogamy 
as a means to prevent the marriage of near kin.' 

Roth the Angoni and the Achewa believe in reincarna- 
tion. Some say that after death they turn into the thing 
from which the)' take their name, that is, into their totem, 
as their fathers and kinsfolk did before them ; others affirm 
that they turn into other animals, not into their totems.'' 
Thus their theory partly confirms and partly disagrees with 
Dr. Theal’s view that Bantu totemism rests on a belief in 
the transmigration of the souls of the dead into their totem 
animals.® Connected with this belief in metempsychosis 
is a certain dance called Zinyaii, which is danced to songs 
with a weird cadence all over the Angoniland plateau. 
It is always danced after a funeral on a moonless night or 
before the moon is up. The dancers are members of a 
secret society disguised as various animals. Women are 
allowed to be present at it. The intention of the spectacle 
seems to be to make the people think that the dancers 

* R. Sutherland Rattray, .Vamc R. Sutherland Rattray, op. nt. 
Lre Stories and Songs in Chinyanja, p. 17S. 
pp. 175 sq.y 177. ’ See above, pp. 38S sqq. 
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are real animals, and that one of them is the dead man 
risen from the grave and reincarnated in animal shape. 

The secret society which furnishes the performers for this 
dance has a cryptic language and a password with a 
countersign. Candidates for admission to it in old days 
had to undergo a variety of ordeals, some of them revolt- 
ing, some of them cruel, which sometimes ended fatally. 
Amongst other things the novice was set up on very high 
stilts. Intruders on the society were instantly killed.’ 

No man may marry a woman who bears his own clan Rule ot 
name, though she may be of another race and live in a 
distant country, for all members of the same clan are in the 
relation of brother and sister. In other words, the totem 
clans are strictly exogamous. The rule of exogamy appears 
to hold good among all the tribes, whether they trace 
descent in the male or in the female line. On the other 
hand, the rule of taboo as applied to the totem is seemingly 
unknown or ignored among others." Among the Achewa, M.itun.ii 
as we have seen, children take their clan from their mother, 
not from their father ; and the same rule of exogamy with descent 
maternal descent is observed by the Yaos, another tribe of 
British Central Africa.® In this tribe the chieftainship 
as well as the clan descends in the female line ; a chief is 
succeeded, not by his son, but by his sister’s son.' On the 
other hand, the Angoni apparently trace descent and transmit 
the chieftainship in the male line, following in these respects 
the Zulu custom.® First cousins may marry each other Rules as 
provided that they are the children respectively of a brother 
and a sister, because in that case their totems will be of first 
different. For example, a man of the Zebra clan has a son 
and daughter who are both necessarily Zebras. The Zebra 
son marries a woman of another clan, but his children will 
be Zebras like himself, since among the Angoni the clan 
descends in the male line. But the children of his Zebra 


^ R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk- 
lore Stories and Soap in Ckinyanja^ 

pp. I 78 w/. 

- R. Sutherland Rattray. <’/. tit, pj*. 
177, 202. 

^ A. Werner. The Natives or Brirt h 
Central Africa, p. 252. 


^ Sir II II. Jiihnston, British 
Cential A/n.a. p. 471 ; A. Werner, 
The Natizc's of British Central Afrva, 
P- 254. 

‘ A. Weiner, <it. pj). 253, 258 ; 
R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk--, ore 
Stones an X Soup in Coinyan/a. j-p. 
I SS /. 
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sister will not be Zebras, since she must marry a man of 
another clan, say the Eland clan, and her children will take 
their father’s clan, not hers ; if the father is an Eland, the 
children will be Elands too. Thus the Zebra brother and 
sister will have respectively Zebra and Eland children, and 
these first cousins will be free to marry each other, since 
they belong to two different totem clans. But first cousins 
who are children of two brothers may not marry each other, 
because they are necessarily of the same totem clan. For 
example, two Zebra brothers have a son and daughter 
respectively, but these first cousins may not marry each 
other because they are both Zebras like their fathers. First 
cousins who are children of two sisters may marry each 
other provided that their mothers married men of different 
clans, for in that case the two cousins will have different 
totems. For example, if two Zebra sisters marry two 
Eland men, their children, who are first cousins, will all 
be Elands and therefore cannot marry each other, since 
they have all the same totem. But if one Zebra sister 
marries an Eland man, and the other Zebra sister marries 
an Elephant man, then the children of the two sisters will 
be Elands and Elephants respectively, and these first 
cousins may marry each other, since their totems are 
different. On the other hand, in tribes with exogamy and 
female descent, first cousins, the children of two sisters, may 
never marry each other because they must always be of the 
same totem ; but first cousins, the children of two brothers, 
may marry each other provided that their fathers married 
women of different clans, for in that case the two cousins 
will have different totems. First cousins, the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, are as free to marry under 
a system of exogamy with female descent as under a system 
of exogamy with male descent, because in both cases the 
cousins have necessarily different totems.^ 

A man’s social position with regard to his wife’s mother 
changes immediately after his marriage. The two avoid 
each other on every occasion, and should they meet by 

' R. Sutherland Rattray, Natives of British Central Afyi<a^ pp. 

lore Stories and Son;^ itt Chifiyanja^ 252 sq. 
p. 202. Compare A. Werner, The 
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chance they cover their faces and run away from each other. 
“ All this,” we are told, “ is from some sense of shame and 
modesty which hardly finds a counterpart among civilized 
nations, and has, of course, nothing to do with the fact that 
the son-in-law has to perform various menial acts of service 
for his wife’s mother and relation.s.” * Among the Anyanja 
and Yaos it is the universal custom for a man at marriage 
to go and build a house at his bride’s home. The practice 
no doubt is connected with the rule that in these tribes the 
children belong to their mother’s kin, not to their father’s. 
“ One of the new husband’s first duties is to hoe a garden 
for his mother-in-law, though he is bound by the rules of 
propriety to avoid her to a certain e.xtent. He must not 
eat in her presence nor see her eat, and there are various 
other restrictions, all of which come to an end when he has 
brought her the first grandchild, with a present. The same 
rules apply also to the father-in-law, and to the maternal 
uncles of both; while the wife has to ob.scrve them with 
regard to her husband’s parents, and their uncles.”" 

These tribes appear to possess the classificatory system 
of relationship ; for we are told that a man applies the name 
of father not only to his real father but to all his father’s 
brothers ; and that similarly he applies the name of mother 
not only to his real mother but to all his mother’s sisters. 
Further, there is no single word for “brother” or “si.ster” in 
general, but there are distinct words for “ elder brother ” and 
“younger brother,” and similarly for “elder sister” and 
“ vounsrer sister.” There is a word which means “ sister ” 
when used by a brother, and “ brother ” when used by a 
sister, but which is never applied to a person of the same 
sex as the speaker.^ All these are marks of the classificatory 
system of relationship. 


^ R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk- 
lore Slon'ts and >)0)i_s^s in Chin van ;ay p. 
204. 1 he Wankonde m Hriti>h Central 

Africa “have that curious custom by 
which a man is practically forbidden to 
speak to or even look at his mother-m* 
law. This also obtains amongst the 
A*nyanja to some extent ; yet here the 


son-in-law has to hoe his nutther-in- 
law's garden and assist her in many 
other ways" (Sir if. II. Jtihnston, 
British Central Bjrira, p. 415)- 

2 A. Werner, The Natives of British 
Central Afrita^ p. 1 32. 

^ A. Werner, op. cit. p. 254. 
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§ 2. Totemisni among the IVagogo, IVahehe, and Waheia 
of German East Africa 

The Wagogo are a Bantu-speaking people of mixed 
blood who inhabit the Iramba tableland in German East 
Africa to the south of Kilima Njaro.^ They both till the 
ground and keep cattle.^ They are divided into totemic 
clans. The following is a list of their clans with their 
totems {niuziro'), which they may not eat or use.® 


C Ian". 


Totems {muziro). 


I. Wanyagowe . 


2. Wanyang'anga 

3. Wanyacipegu 

4. Wanyagatwa . 

5. Wasewando . 

6. Wamunyanzoka 

7. Wambuga 

S. Wasenhyina . 

9. Watemekwira 
I o. Wakando 

11. Wamusukuma 

12. Waseng’ongo 

13. Wanyang’hwalo 

14. Wamunyambwa 
I 5. Wamunyatoma 

16. Wasembuce . 

17. Wegongo 

18. Wamunyiranga 

19. Wamunyanguluwe 

20. Wamunyang’hali 

2 1 . Wamunyanduli 

22. Wanyeguruwi 


Muhanga, an animal about as large as a hog, 
which lives chiefly on white ants. It sleeps 
i in a hole underground in the daytime. 

; Mbala, bush buck. 

■ Ftimbu, a certain part of the stomach. 
Nghanit, civet cat, and mbala. 

' Mbala. 

Things killed by snakes. 

Sheep with short tail. 

■ Cisunha, a very tiny red bird, and Nhyenesi, 

a bird said to warn of danger. 

Muhanga. 

Fumbu. 

Mbata, roan antelope. 

To carry a spear which is concave on both 
sides. 

' Ngdiivahe, a kind of wild vegetable. 

: Red clothes. 

I Muhanga. 

Xhongo/o, eland. 

Cisira, a kind of squirrel. 

Mbala, or a spotted animal of any kind. 
Wamusitak~a)end-ji.'a, a tree which they do 
not use for building or firewood. 

Xhongolo. 

! Ngubi, pig. 


1 J. Deniker. I'kc Races of Man, 
p. 464 ; F. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin 
Pas. ha ms Herz -con Afrika (Berlin, 
1894), pp. 49 sq.. 767 sq. 

- Rev. H. Cole. “ Notes on the 


Wagogo of German East Africa,"’ 
Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, xxxii. (1902) pp. 336 sqq. 

■ Rev. If. Cole, op. cit. pp. 305 sq. 
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Clans 


Totems {mnziyo) 


23. Wanyagundu 

24. Wanyelangali 

25. Wasigani 

26. Wang’halunga 

27. Wamusitakwendvva 

28. Wamunyachuma . 

29. Wanyamhumbwa , 

30. Wabalagudi . 

31. Waseymgwe . 

32. Wamunyaciri 

33. Wasehaba 


Red clothes. 

NNriri, an animal something like a badger. 

I’lemature calf. 

Ng’Iiiilti, a small bulb resembling an onion. 

Tree of this name which they do not use for 
building or firewood (see above, No. 20). 

Red copper wire. 

MaLlnkwang'hala, a bird which makes a 
peculiar noise in flying. 

Naagulagu, a bulb which is used in anointing 
and for stomach-ache. 

Cituii’a, entrails of an animal. 

Itogti, liver. 

Ctpehona, end of breast-bone. 


The Wagogo think that if a person kills or eats the ill effects 
animal which is the totem of his clan, he thereby endangers 
his relations, but not himself. Thus, when they see a ‘he totem, 
child suffering from scabs on its head, they say at once that 
the child’s father has eaten his totem (^ninziro) and that is 
why his child has scabs {maperc)} 

We are not informed whether the Wagogo clans are 
exogamous, nor whether they are inherited in the paternal 
or the maternal line. A widow usually marries a brother ihe 
or other relation of her deceased husband. She may 
indeed refuse to do so, but such refusals are rare. A man .\voiddnce 
may not look at his mother-in-lawg but he may speak to 
her at a distance. The same restrictions apply to a woman riuirnajje. 
in respect to her father-in-law." 

“ At time of circumcision,” says Mr. Cole, “ abusive Licence at 
language is very much indulged in, and the women especially 
lose all sense of modesty, and the country becomes a might}- 
bedlam.” ® This brief statement .seems to indicate that a 
period of sexual licence, if not of promiscuity, accompanies 
the operation of circumcision among the Wagogo, just as it 
used to do among the Fijians.^ 

' Rev. II. Cole, “Note<; on the - Kev II. ('ole, ty. Gl. p. 312. 

Wagogo of German Ea-t .Africa." a pev. If. Cole, cp. at. p. 338. 

J'lirna’ cf the /«- 

s/itutt\ xxxii. (1902) p. 307. * above, pp 145 -//. 
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As a Wagogo clan has its muziro (forbidden thing), so 
each Wagogo family has its inulongo (forbidden thing), 
which is transmitted from the father to his children. The 
wife may have a different mulongo from that of her husband, 
but her children do not inherit it. The mulongo is 
apparently forbidden only after marriage. To eat the 
mulongo involves the loss of hair and teeth ; to eat the 
muziro is said to cause the skin to fall off.^ From this 
account it would seem that the Wagogo have, like the 
Herero, a double set of totems, one set (jnuziro) being 
appropriated to the clans and the other set {mulofigo) to 
the families. The latter are hereditary in the male line. 
But details of the system are wanting. 

The Wahehe inhabit the district of Iringa in German 
East Africa, to the south of the Ruaha River. They are 
a tall, slim, well-built people ; the features of the men are 
regular and expressive, the faces of the women are comely. 
Their country is a beautiful mountain land, with a cool, often 
cold climate, where the cutting winds oblige the natives to 
go warmly clad. Though they raise crops of maize, sweet 
potatoes, and beans, the country is not well adapted to 
agriculture. On the other hand, it lends Itself admirably 
to pasture ; for the rugged mountains abound in clear, cold, 
rushing streams and fine waterfalls, which keep the grass 
on their banks lush and green throughout the year. Hence 
the Wahehe are above all a tribe of herdsmen ; all their pride 
and ambition are in their herds. No man will willingly part 
with a single head of cattle, and even in time of famine he 
will rather go with an empty stomach than diminish the 
number of his beloved herds by slaughter. The houses of 
the Wahehe are built of stakes coated with clay. They are 
square in shape with perpendicular walls and flat roofs. As 
a rule each family occupies its owm house.^ 

The Wahehe have totems which descend in the male 
line, the children taking their totem from their father. But 
their totemism is not combined with exogamy ; a man is free 

* Rev. H. Cole, “Notes on the stitute, xxxii. (1902) p. 317. 

Wagogo of German East Africa,” - E. Nigmann, (Berlin, 

Journal of the Anthropological In- 1908), pp. v. i, 3. 
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to marry a woman of the same totem as himself. If a wife’s 
totem differs from that of her husband, she retains it after 
her marriage. At present a whole district will often have, 
with insignificant exceptions, the same totem. A totem 
is called msiro or 7nitnd:,ilo^ though the commoner expression 
for it is mtiiko. It always consists in, or carries with it, 
the prohibition to eat a certain food, and this prohibition 
is strictly observed. The forbidden food is always an 
animal, very often only a particular part of an animal. 

The punishment for eating the tabooed flesh is supposed 111 effects 
to be a lingering and painful sickness inflicted on the °! . 

° ° ^ _ the toteraic 

delinquent by the ancestral spirits. Scab and other skin .inmi.ii. 
diseases are often attributed by the sufferer himself to 
some unwitting violation of the totemic taboo. In such a 
case he hastens to consult the medicine-man or magician 
{jnlagussi) and to offer an expiatory sacrifice. Even 
children observe the totemic taboo from their earliest 
years. Yet, though a man may not eat, he may freely 
hunt and kill his totem animal. Among the tabooed foods 
or totems of the Wahehe are the guinea-fowl, an unborn 
calf, sheep’s head, the heart and kidneys of all animals, and 
two species of gazelle {i/iato and funo). The heart and 
kidneys of all animals are a very common totem. Some- tamiiy 
times a family has two totems, and if one of them is very 
inconvenient, they may rid themselves of it by an appropriate but may 
ceremony. For example, there was a rich cattle-owner who 
had for his totems a species of gazelle (funo) and an unborn 
calf. The latter proving inconvenient, he swallowed a 
certain medicine, seasoned an unborn calf with the same, 
and ate it. As he survived the ordeal, his family renounced 
the unborn calf as a totem, but kept the gazelle.^ 

Amongst the Wahehe the marriage of cousins who are Cousm 
the children of two brothers or two sisters is not allowed ; 
but there is no objection to the marriage of two cousins who w'ahehe. 
are the children of a brother and a sister respectively.* The 
Wahehe practise polygamy. Even the poorest man, we are Uoiygamy. 
told, has at least two wives, while the rich have twenty or 
even fifty. Such customs seem to point to a large numerical 

* E. Nigm.inn, Die Wahehe (Berlin, 1908), pp. 42 sq. 

- E. Nigmann, op. • it. p. 6o. 
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majority of women over men. Wives are purchased from 
their fathers, the price of a bride varying from two hoes to 
four head of cattle according to the rank of the family.' On 
a man’s death the bulk of his property goes to his eldest 
son. Wives with no children or with children under age 
are inherited by the grown son or, if there is none, by the 
brother of the deceased. But a man never thus takes to 
wife his own mother or her sisters. The principal wife is 
regularly inherited by the full brother or, if there is no full 
brother, by the half brother of the deceased." 


Another totemic tribe of German East Africa are the 
Waheia, a Bantu people who inhabit Bukoba, on the western 
side of the great Victoria Nyanza Lake. They are divided 
into exogamous clans called kabila, each with a particular 
kind of animal for its totem. One clan has for its totem 
the lizard, another the long-tailed monkey. No man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, and he may not kill or eat 
any part of his totem animal. If he kills or eats the animal, 
he is supposed to suffer from an eruption of the skin.® Thus 
the totemism of the Waheia appears, so far as we can judge 
from the brief report of it, to be of the normal pattern. 


Lastly, it may be noted that several Bantu tribes of 
German East Africa, such as the Yao, the Makua, and the 
Makonde, are known to be divided into exogamous clans 
with descent in the maternal line, though they appear not 
to practise totemism. Among the Yao the system is 
decadent, but among the Makua and Makonde it is still 
in full bloom, and in these two tribes some of the clans 
are named after animals or plants on which the members 
of the clan are said to have especially subsisted. Among 
the Makonde the clans are very numerous ; the names of 
fifty-two of them have been recorded. The name for an 
exogamous clan in the language of the Yao is lukosyo 
(plural makosyo), in the language of the Makua it is 


‘ E. Nigmann, Die IVahehe (Berlin, 
1908), p. 59. 

- E. Nigmann, op. dt. p. 61. 

^ J. Kohler, “Das Banturecht in 


Ostafrika,” Zeitschd/t fur verA^ichende 
RechtsiAssenschaft, \\\ (1902) pp. 2, 
3, referring to Lieutenant Richter, 
in MitiheUuui>e}i aits den Dentschen 
Schidzgebieten, xii. 83, 84. 
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uihiinmu, in the language of the Makonde it is litaual 
All these tribes live chiefly by agriculture, though they 
do not neglect the chase." 


^ 3. Exogamy and the Classificatory System of Relationship 
among the Masai 

Among the savages of eastern equatorial Africa the 7 he .\ias.ii 
redoubted Masai are probably the most famous, their 
remarkable military organisation and fighting propensities 
having long rendered them the terror of their neighbours, 
and secured their predominance in the w'ide, often bare 
and arid plains over which these warlike herdsmen roam 
with their flocks and herds, once enormous in number but 
now sadly thinned by the cattle plague. Their present 
country extends from about one degree north of the 
equator to six degrees south of it both in British and 
German territory. Neither in language nor in appearance 
do the Masai belong to the Bantu family. They are tall They seem 
slender, lithe men, with features which have not much ofy^^of 
the negro in them and which sometimes approach to the Niiotic 
European type. It is believed that the race has been w^the 
formed by a cross between the Nilotic negroes and g ‘"“j 
the Hamitic peoples of the Galla and Somali family, stuck 
who blended with each other long ago and dwelt 
apart somewhere in the mountains or tablelands which 
stretch eastward from the White Nile to the Karamojo 
country. From this cradleland of their race some cause 
unknown, whether the pressure of tribes from the north, 
or intertribal warfare, or famine consequent on drought, 
seems to have driven the Masai eastward and southward 
to the country between the great extinct volcano of Mount 
Elgon and the shores of Lake Rudolph. Here a division 
took place within the tribe. One branch betook themselves 
to agriculture ; the other and more powerful branch con- 
tinued, or reverted to, a purely pastoral life, and raiding 
their neighbours in all directions not only acquired vast 

' K.Weule, ITissenschaftliihe Er^reh- OstafrikaF (Berlin, 1908), 59 sg.. 66 
nisse vieiner ethno^graphiseber lor- sg.. 104 sgg. 
schuttgsreise tn den Sudosten Deiitsch- - K. tteule.tV'. '.it. p. 37. 
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herds of cattle but pushed southward and made themselves 
lords of equatorial Africa from Ugogo and the Unyamwezi 
country eastward to within a hundred miles of the Indian 
Ocean.’ 

Exogamy Though the Masai apparently are not a totemic people, 
ciass'fi^ they practise exogamy and possess the classificatory system 
catory of relationship. A brief notice of these institutions will 
among the therefore not be out of place in this work. 

The Masai are divided into four clans named Il-Aiser, 
Clans and Il-Meilgana, Il-AIokesen, and Il-Molelyan. These clans are 
subcians°*^^ not exogamous, but they are divided into subclans which 
among the are exogamous. For example, the Il-Aiser clan contains, 
among others, the subclans In-gidoilgi and Il-Parkemti. A 
man of the In-gidongi subclan may not marry a daughter of 
an lu-gidoilgi man ; but he may marry the daughter of an 
Il-Parkeneti man ; that is, he may not marry a woman of 
his own subclan, but he is free to marry a woman of his 
own clan provided that she belongs to a different subclan. 
Further, he is at liberty to marry a woman of any clan other 
than his own ; for instance, an Il-Aiser man may marry the 
daughter of a man of the Il-Meilgana clan, or of the 
Il-Mokesen clan, or of the Il-Molelyan clan. Members of 
the various subclans are usually to be found in all the 
districts and subdistricts into which the territory of the 
Masai is divided. Marriages are not affected by geo- 
graphical considerations. In all the subdistricts a man 
enjoys the same marital rights which he has in his own 
subdistrict." 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that among 


^ Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda 
Protectorate, Second Edition (London, 
1904), ii. 796 sqq.\ A. C- Hoilis, The 
Masai, their Language and Folklore 
(Oxford, 1905), pp. hi., xi. sqq. The 
other principal authorities on the Masai 
are Joseph Thomson, Through Masai 
Land (London, 1895), pp. 403 sqq,\ 
Oscar Baumann, Durch Massailand 
zur Nilquelle (Berlin, 1894), pp. 156 
sqq. ; S. L. Hinde and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Masai (London, 1901) ; 
M. ^fe^ker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1904). 

2 For this information I am indebted 


to the courtesy of Mr. A. C. Hollis, 
who has very kindly placed at my 
disposal the results of his careful en- 
quiries into the Masai system of 
relationship. These results will soon, 
I hope, be published entire in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. Meantime for some of the 
facts mentioned in the text I may refer 
readers to Mr. Hollis’s book The 
Masai (Oxford, 1905), pp. 260 sq., 
303. As to the clans and subclans of 
the Masai with their rule of exogamy 
see also M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 
1904). pp. 16 sqq. 
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the Masai descent is reckoned in the male line ; children 
belong to the clan of their father. Thus the Masai have 
the system of father-kin. Yet a trace of the system of 
mother-kin seems to survive in the remarkable rights which 
a man enjoys over his sister’s children, who under a system 
of mother-kin would be his natural heirs. “ A maternal 
uncle ipl-apu') e.xercises great influence over his nephews, as 
it is believed that if he were to curse them they would die. 
He can at any time stop a fight in which one of his nephews 
is engaged by merely calling on his nephew to desist, as 
the nephew would be afraid of his right arm withering if he 
were to disobey. This power is to a certain e.xtent 
reciprocal, and if a man were to start beating his wife he 
would have to stop if his maternal nephew ordered him to 
do so. . . . If the uncle desires anything that is the property 
of his nephew’s father, the nephew must buy it from his 
father, who will at once give it up when he knows for whom 
it is required. This power of taking property is reciprocal 
and in fact applies to all persons who address one another 
as ol-apu and ol-U-ng-apn, etc. A nephew, for instance, 
can go to his maternal uncle’s kraal, and if his uncle is 
absent, he can slaughter a goat or drink his uncle’s milk, 
and nothing would be said. He cannot, however, drive off 
a cow without his uncle’s sanction, but permission would 
not be refused.” ' 

While the sexual relations of the Masai, judged by our 
standard, are very loose in some respects, they are exceed- 
ingly strict in others. “ First cousins and second cousins 
may not marry, but there is no objection to third cousins 
marrying if the relationship is no nearer than ol-le- sdtiva (or 
en-e-'sdtzva). Thus, a man’s son’s son’s son may not marry 
the man’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter, nor may a man’s 
son’s son’s son marry the sister’s .son’s son’s daughter, but 
there would be no objection to a man’s son's son’s son 
marrying the brother’s daughter’s daughter's daughter or the 
sister’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter. Likewise, though a 
man’s son’s son may not marry the man’s maternal uncle’s 
son’s son’s daughter, he may marry the maternal uncle’s 
son’s daughter’s daughter. These unions arc always con- 

’ From Mr. A. C. HollisX unpubli'sheil papers. 
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tingent on the two parties not belonging to the same subclan. 
The rules of consanguinity and affinity which regulate 
marriage also apply to the sexual intercourse of warriors 
with immature girls before marriage and to the rights of 
hospitality after marriage. No warrior may select as his 
sweetheart (e-sdf/jiT!) a girl of the same subclan as himself, or 
one who is more nearly related to him than third cousin, 
and only then if the terms of address used are ol-le- sotwa 
and en-e- sotiva ; and no traveller may cohabit with the wife 
of a member of his own age -group ' if that man is married 
to one of his near relations, or to a daughter of his subclan. 

Punish- “ If a man is knowingly guilty of incest, or has sexual 

inces't ” intercourse with a daughter of his own subclan, he is 

among the punished by his relations, who flog him and slaughter some 
^ of his cattle. If he fornicates or commits adultery with a 
daughter of a member of his own age-group, he is punished 
by the members of his age-group. His kraal is destroyed, 
he is severely beaten, and a number of his oxen are 
slaughtered. If a warrior or boy commits adultery with a 
wife of a man belonging to his father’s age-group, he is 
solemnly cursed by the members of that age-group. Unless 
he pays the elders two oxen, one for them to eat and the 
other to enable them to buy honey-wine, and prays them to 
remove the curse, it is supposed he will die. If a man 
unintentionally commits incest — and it is quite conceivable 
that a man might not know his fourth or fifth cousin, for 
instance, should the two live in different districts — he has 
to present a cow to the girl’s relations in order to ‘ kill the 
relationship ’ {a-ar eng-anyif)." " 

Continence Like many other savages the Masai on certain occasions 

observed ° • • i.* 

by the observe strict continence from purely superstitious motives. 

Mas.ni in Qjjg these occasions is the making of poison. During 

making ° * . , 

poison and the eight days that a man is making poison he is treated 

brewing almost as an outcast. He must leave his house at 4 A.M. 

honey* 

wine. and not return till 7 P.M., when he must rub clay on his 
body ; he may not eat when the sun is above the horizon ; 
he may only relieve nature far away from the kraal ; and he 

* As to the age-groups of the Masai en-e-sotwa^ see below, pp. 416 sq. 
see below, pp. 412 sqq. As to the - From Mr. A. C. IloIIiss unpub- 
relationship denoted by ol-le-' sotwa and lished papers. 
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must sleep alone. Perhaps some civilised reader may jump 
to the conclusion that this isolation of the poison-maker is a 
sage precaution, a sort of quarantine, designed to obviate 
the risk of his inadvertently infecting some of his friends 
with the venom. If any of my readers has made that jump, 

I must beg him to retrace his step. Such an inference, like 
most attempts to rationalise superstition, only betrays an 
incapacity in the civilised mind to place itself at the point 
of view of the savage. The motive which induces the 
Masai poison-maker to keep aloof from his fellows is not 
any regard for them ; far from it, what he fears is not that 
the poison would hurt them, but that they would hurt the 
poison ; he believes that were he to break any of these rules 
the poison would have no effect. This is not a matter of 
inference ; it is the avowed belief of the Masai. In like 
manner strict continence must be observed by the persons 
who are brewing honey-wine ; and in this case there can be 
no question of infection, A man and a woman are chosen 
to brew the honey-wine, and it is considered essential that 
both of them should be chaste for two days before they 
begin to brew and for the whole of the six days that the 
brewing lasts. A hut is set apart for them and they occupy 
it till the wine is ready for drinking ; but they are strictly 
forbidden to sleep together. When the wine is made, they 
are paid and go their ways. The Masai think that if the 
couple were to break the rule of continence while the wine 
is brewing, not only would the wine be undrinkable but the 
bees which made the honey would fly away.‘ We shall in 
vain attempt to understand the marriage customs of savages 
if we do not allow for the element of superstition in them. 

The savage attributes to the relations of the sexes with 1 Hl* 
each other a certain mysterious influence, a magical virtue, 

^ » a certain 

which the civilised man has long ceased to associate with my^ien m^ 
such processes and which he finds it hard even in imagina- 
tion to comprehend. Yet some of these superstitions, 'mut- 1.. 
incomprehensible though they may be to us, probably lie rd'uion-. 
at the root of many customs which we still strictly 
observe without being able to assign any valid reason for 
doing so. 


From Mr. A. C. Hollis's unpubli-jbed paper>. 
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Among the Masai, as among so many savages, a man 
and his wife’s mother must mutually avoid each other. If a 
son-in-law enters his mother-in-law’s hut, she must retire 
into the inner compartment and sit on the bed, while he 
remains in the outer compartment. Thus separated they 
may converse with each other. Own brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law {p-sindani le-anyit and e-sindani e-anyit') must 
also avoid one another, though this rule does not apply to half 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law (p-sindani and e-sindani). 
When a man dies, his full brother may not marry the 
widow, but she may be taken to wife by his half-brother, 
the son of the same father but not of the same mother. 
Indeed the only person who is allowed to marry a widow 
is one of her deceased husband’s half-brothers or paternal 
cousins. However, it often happens that widows never 
marry again but dwell with their children in the kraal of 
the eldest living brother of their late husband, who 
becomes the guardian of his nephews and nieces.^ 

Reference has been made to the age-groups or age- 
grades, as they are now commonly called, into which the 
Masai are divided. These are determined by the times at 
which boys and girls are circumcised. The account which 
the people themselves give of the custom runs thus : — “ The 
Masai have what they call ages {’l-porori, singular ol poror or 
ol honor). Children are not all circumcised together ; they 
are divided up into ages, for they are not all alike in point 
of years. First of all the big ones are circumcised, and the 
small ones wait until they grow up {i.e. until they reach the 
age of puberty). Now, those who are circumcised first 
belong to what is called the right-hand circumcision, and 
that is one age. The younger ones wait and are circum- 
cised later. They also become members of this age. 
When the next circumcision festivals are held, those 
circumcised belong to what is called the left-hand 
circumcision, and that is the next age. The younger 
ones wait as before, and when they are circumcised they 
likewise join this age. Now, two ages are considered 
equivalent to one generation. Each age has three 
divisions, first, those known as ‘ The big ostrich feathers,’ 

^ From Mr. A. C. HoIlis*s unpublished papers. 
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secondly, those called ‘ The helpers,’ and thirdly, those 
known as ‘ Our fleet runners.’” ^ 

To make this account more explicit it should be said I'he .itit- 
that when leave is granted by the medicine-man iol oiboni) 
to hold the circumcision festivals, one feast is held in every by the 
subdistrict every year for four years in succession, and *,hich the 
all those circumcised during these four years belong to the youth of 
right-hand circumcision. An interval of about three and a 
half years then intervenes before another festival is held, cumci.^ed. 
All youths circumcised during the next four years belong to 
the left-hand circumcision. Boys as a rule are circumcised 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. Orphans and 
the children of poor parents often wait until they are 

twenty." 

Thus four circumcision ceremonies are performed in .411 persons 
every seven and a half years, and all persons circumcised at 
any time during such a period constitute an age-group or the same 
age-grade {ol poror or ol boror) ; hence the period which seve°fami 
constitutes an age-grade is seven and a half years. Further, ^ 
two successive age-grades are known respectively as “ the stnuteim 
right-hand circumcision ” and “ the left-hand circumcision ” 
and together form a generation. Each of these two 

age - grades has to observe certain rules, which forbid 
the pronunciation of certain words and the eating of 
certain foods. Thus persons of “the right-hand circum- r.Lboos 
cision ” may eat neither the heads nor the tails of slaughtered hyThe'ase- 
cattle ; they may not call a fold for goats e/ip- an cn dare, grads', 
they must call it e vierata cn dare ; they may not call a 

head ol okmigu, they must call it ol ogutija ; they may not 

call a tail ol gorom, they mu.st call it en aisuba. Persons of 
“ the left-hand circumcision ” may not cat pumpkins and 
cucumbers ; and they may not call arrow-poison e sajet, 
they must call it en ducrai. To do or say anything in the 
presence of one who is forbidden by custom to say or do it 
is an insult which often provokes retaliation on the spot.^ 


^ A. C. Hollis, 'rhr Ma^xUy th,-ir 
Langua'^e and Folkloi'e (Oxford, 1895^, 
pp. 261 sq. Compare M. Merker, 
Die Masai (Herlin, 1904), pp. 70 
who gives ol horcr as the Masai ex- 
pression for an age-group or age-grade. 


Ol gcror is the form given by Mr. A. 
C Holhs. 

“ A. C. Hollis, The (her. 

Lan.^tia'qe and rolUore, p 262 note ^ ; 
M. Merker, / bt’ pp. 60 »y. 

M. Merker, og. ert. p. 71, 
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iht; On this institution of age -grades rests the military 

organs- Organisation of the IVIasai. At circumcision a youth enters 
tion of the the army as a recruit {pi barnoti, plural il barnot) ; after 

rests 

on the passing into the next age-grade he becomes a full warrior 
division of {pi jnurani or ol morani, plural il niuran or il moran). All 
the men who have been circumcised about the same time, 
and who therefore belong to the same age-grade, are known 
by a distinctive name, such as “ the White Swords ” or 
“ the Invincibles.” If a man was circumcised at the age 
of fifteen, he will have completed his terms of service as 
a recruit and as a warrior at the age of thirty, since 
two age-grades together make up a period of fifteen years. 
In former days a man might not marry until he had served 
his time as a soldier, that is, until he was about thirty 
years of age ; but meanwhile he was free to cohabit, and 
did habituall}’ cohabit, with young unmarried girls in a 
separate kraal, where the warriors and the girls lived 
Diet of the together. After circumcision warriors plait their hair and 
warriors, subsist entirely on the flesh, blood, and milk of their cattle, 
varied with honey and sugar-cane. Game and all kinds 
of corn are forbidden to them ; they may not smoke nor 
The) riiaj touch intoxicants. Moreover, they will not eat milk and flesh 
niilk and Same day. Their custom is to eat nothing but milk 

tiesh on the for some days and then nothing but flesh and blood for some 
for fear of days more. But before they pass from one diet to the other, 
iiguring they take a strong purgative to make sure that no trace of 
the former food remains in their stomach ; so scrupulous are 
they not to bring milk into contact with flesh and blood. 
This custom they observe from a superstitious fear that such 
a contact would injure the udders of the cows from which the 
milk was drawn and would diminish their supply of milk. 
At marriage a man is freed from all restrictions on his diet ; 
he may now eat vegetable food, drink honey-wine, and snuff 
tobacco. He becomes an elder {ol momo, plural il moruak), 
retires from the standing army, and passes into the reserve.^ 

* A. C. Hollid, The Masai, their Through Masai 1885), 

I.aii'^iiaq^e and Folklore, pp. xvi. 302 ; pp. 426 sqq, ; S. L. Hinde and II. 

M. Merker, Die l\[asai, pp. 66 sq,, 73 Ilinde, The Lai,tofthe Masai (London, 

82 sqq. ; Oscar Baumann, Dureh 1901), pp. 55, 56 66 sqq., 72 sqq. 

Massailand zur Nilquelle (Berlin, As to the diet of the warriors and elders, 

1894), pp. 161 , Joseph Thomson, see [.Thomson, Through Masai Land, 
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Further, membership of an age-grade carries with it Rights of 
certain rights of hospitality, which any member is entitled ''“sp't.Uuy 

, . - 1 • r 11 UhlCll 

to claim from his fellows in other villages. Thus we are members 
told, in the words of the Masai themselves, that “ when a 
Masai goes to other kraals to pay a visit, he does not on '■nlitlffl to 
his arrival enter a hut unless he knows the owner, for if he 
belongs, for instance, to the Aimer age, he must not enter fellows, 
the hut of one of the Kishumu age, as he does not belong 
to this age. He will ask where the huts of the members of 
the Aimer age are, and when he has been shown them, he 
will enter one. When he has entered, the owner of the hut 
leaves him and goes to search for a place to sleep in else- 
where, the stranger remaining with his wife. Or if the 
owner of the hut has several wives, he goes to sleep with 
one of these, leaving the stranger in the hut he entered. A 
Ma.sai cannot refuse hospitality to a stranger (of his own 
age) for he is afraid that the other members of his age will 
curse him, and he will die.” ' 

From this native account we gather, first, that in a 
village or kraal the huts of people of the same age-grade are 
grouped together ; and, second, that men of the same age- 
grade have a right to share each other’s wives, in fact that 
something like sexual communism prevails between men 
and women of the same age-group. This latter inference im-xu.iI 
is confirmed by what we learn both of the se.xual privileges 
and of the sexual disabilities which an age-grade entails ‘iniitius 
upon its members. On the one hand we have seen that a 
man is severely punished by members of his own age-grade :>R’L-c;r.iries. 
if he has se.xual intercourse with any of their daughters ; 
and that he is fined or solemnly cursed by members of his 
father’s age-grade if he commits adultery with one of their 
wives." On the other hand, men are free to cohabit with 
women, married or unmarried, of their own age-grade. On 


pp. 429-431, 443 : P. Kcich.ir(I, 

Deutsth-Oiliifrika (Leip'.ic, KS92). pjb 
287 f//. ; ( >. Riumann. /.<. ; M. 

Merkcr. Dit {)p. 32 ./. : A. 

C. Hollis, The Ma-ai, their Lan^nae^c- 
and Folklore, p. xvi. Of these writers 
Captain Merker is the *mly one who 
explains why the Masai will not bung 
milk and fle>h into contact with each 


other ( »n thi- subject -ee furiher m\ 
pa|Krr “FolklMfe in the Old Testa- 
ment," in Anthropo'.o'^i^at F.'''avi pre- 
sented to F. /». 7 ']/or (Oxford, 1907). 
pp. 151 //. 

' A, C. Hoih^. The Ma ai, then 
I.ane^ua'p- ard P'otklcre, j)p. 2S7 ry 

' .^ee above, p. 410. 
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this subject the Masai themselves say : — “ No warrior or 
boy may commit adultery with a woman of his father’s age. 
If he does so, and it becomes known, he is cursed. Should 
he be cursed, he pays two oxen (one in lieu of honey-wine), 
and he prays the elders to remove the curse. The elders 
eat the ox when they drink their honey-wine. But this is 
not the case if a man commits adultery or fornication with 
a woman or girl of his own age. This is not an offence.” * 
“ From this it will be seen,” says Mr. Hollis, “ that the 
Masai are polyandrous as well as polygamous. A man 
may marry as many wives as he can afford to purchase, and 
a woman may cohabit with any man belonging to her 
husband’s age.” " This seems equivalent to saying that 
sexual communism, or something very like it, prevails 
between all the men of one age-grade and all the women 
of the corresponding age-grade, subject no doubt to the rule 
of exogamy which forbids a man to marry or have sexual 
intercourse with a woman of his own subclan. In other 
words, the Masai appear to live in a state of group-marriage 
based on the organisation of the whole community in age- 
grades and restricted by the exogamy of the subclans. 

With such a social organisation the Masai naturally 
possess the classificatory system of relationship. Their 
terms of relationship differ accordingly as the relative is 
spoken of indirectly or addressed directly. For example, 
“ my father ” referred to indirectly is vmiye, but addressed 
directly he is papa. “ My mother ” referred to indirectly is 
ngoto, but addressed directly she is yeiyo. In the generation 
above his own a man applies the same term ” my father ” 
{inenye or papa) to his father and to his father’s brothers ; 
and he applies the same term “ my mother ” {ngoto or yeiyo) 
to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, and to the wives of 
his mother’s brothers. In his own generation he applies the 
same terms ol-alashe, “ brother,” and eng-anashe, “ sister,” 
indirectly to his brothers and sisters and to his cousins, the 
sons and daughters of his father’s brothers. On the other 
hand, he does not, as by analogy we should expect, apply 
the terms “ brother ” and “ sister ” to his first cousins, the sons 

* A. C. Holiis, 7'he Masai, tkeir ** A. C. Hollis, op. cit. p. 312, 
Language and Folklore, p. 312. note*. 
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and daughters of his mother’s sisters ; he calls them indirectly 
ol-le-' sotiva or en-c- sotica according as they are male or 
female ; and he has different terms again, as we might have 
anticipated, for his other first cousins, the children either of 
his father’s sisters or of his mother’s brothers. A husband 
applies different terms to his wife and to his wife’s sisters ; 
and a wife applies different terms to her husband and to her 
husband’s brothers. In the generation below his own a man 
applies the same terms ol-aydJii, en-gerai indirectly to his 
sons and to his brothers’ sons ; and he applies the same 
terms cn-dito, en-gei-ai indirectly to his daughters and to his 
brothers’ daughters.' 


§ 4. Toteinism among the Tavcta 

The Taveta or Wa-tavcta are a mixed race of Hamitic The i'aveta 
and Bantu stock, who number between three and four 
thousand souls, and inhabit the rich and fertile district of 
Taveta at the foot of the great snow-clad Kilima Njaro, the 
highest mountain in Africa. Through the country winds 
the Lumi River, its banks covered with lu.xuriant forests of 
gigantic trees festooned with creepers, while in the glades 
of the forest appear a few picturesque huts surrounded by a 
grove of bananas or by a field of corn and sweet potatoes. - 
All land in the Taveta forests belongs to the inhabitants, 
each member of a family owning a portion. No stranger 
may cultivate a patch of ground without the owmer’s leave. 

The plains are considered no man’s land. Dread of the 
Masai formerly prevented the Taveta from settling there.'’ 

All the Taveta respect the ground-hornbill {mudidi, in TiitTavou 
Kisw'ahili ndite), a large black bird with red gills and white 
markings on its wings. It is believed that anybody who kilLs hotnbiii. 
one of these birds will be struck down by a mysterious disease 
which will carry him off in a few days.' But being revered 


‘ Krom .Nfr. Hnliis's un|>ul)l!'.hefl 
papers, vvhicli he lias very kindly 
placed at my disposal. 

“ A. C. Hollis, “ Notes on the 
History and Customs of the f’eople of 
Taveta, Hast /oia >ia/ of the 

Afriran Society, Nt). I. (October 190O 
p. 98. 


A. C. Hf)nis, in Journal of the 
Afiuau Soiittv, No. I. p. iiS. 

* A. C. Hoilis, op. tit. pp. 103 T/. 
Mr. Hollis writes to me (27th May 
1908; that the sacred bird is the 
ground - hornhill. not the turkey - 
buzzard as he stated in the paper 
referred to. With regard to the 
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by the whole people the ground-hornbill cannot properly be 
described as a totem. However, the Taveta are divided 
into four clans, each of which is subdivided into a number 
of totemic families. The following is a list of the families 
with their sacred objects, which we may call their totems : — * 


r.imilv 


Ttiteiii 


.Muinjari-vva-Kakiiku . 
Shomi 1 

Moserengi / 

.Muinjari-wa-.Mesera -j 

Ndighiri-wa-Mbele | 
Ndighiri-wa-Mkarnati ( 
Suiya 

Chokawa 1 

.Mborio 

.Mrambeni 

.N'giimba 

Kwisu-wa-Ug\veno ) 

Kwi.su-\va-Uru | 

Dakama j 

Many! | 

Mbale 

Somandzi-wa-Keta j 
Muru j 

.Somandzi-wa-Kahe 
Somandzi-ua-Kiruveni | 

Somandzi-wa-Umba ^ 


.\'one. 

Grant’s gazelle (Gane/la i^ranti ■. native Ki- 
taveta name datari). 

Impala antelope i^Aepyceros vielanipiis ; native 
name strriy;/ia). 

Vegetable called in Kitaveta ninabti, in Ki- 
swahili mnavu. 

Spleen of any animal. 

A small kind of pigeon called in Kitaveta 
kiimupuru. 

Portion of the stomach of any animal (in Ki- 
taveta kita-shira). 


Mushroom. 


A monkey (Cercopithecus-viridis- griseo ; in 
Kitaveta ngima^ in Kiswahili kima). 

A tree called mritigaringa much employed 
for the purpose of making beehives or 
honey-barrels. 


The sub- 
families or 
subcians 
of the 
Taveta are 
exogamous. 


In regard to rules of marriage Mr. A. C. Hollis informs 
me ’ that the totemic families or clans, as he would now 


call them, of the Taveta are 

ground'hornbills of Africa we are told 
that since the days of Bruce there are 
few African travellers who have not 
met with and described these birds, 
whose large size and fearless habits 
render them conspicuous as they walk 
or run on the ground or perch on 
trees when they are disturbed. The 


not exogamous, but that the 

genus is found from Abyssinia to 
Natal. See Alfred Newton, Dutiofi- 
a?y of Bh'ds [Coiulon, 1893-1896), pp. 
433 */- 

^ A. C. Hollis, in Journal of the 
Afruan Society, No. I. pp. 98, 104. 

2 In a letter dated Nairobi, East 
Africa Protectorate, June 15th, 1909. 
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subfamilies or subclans are so ; that is, a man may marry a 
woman of his own totemic family or clan, provided that she 
does not belong to the same subfamily or subclan as himself. 

Thus, for example, a Taveta man of the Somandzi-wa-Kahe 
family or clan may marry a woman of that clan, provided 
that they do not both belong, say, to the Mnene-wa- 
Somandzi subfamily or subclan. Again, a man and woman 
of the Kwisu-wa-Ugweno family or clan may marry each 
other, provided that they do not both belong to the same 
subdivision of it. In these respects the marriage rules of 
the Taveta agree with those of the Masai.* 

When a man dies, his possessions are divided among ihe 
his sons, the eldest receiving the lion’s share, and his 
wives go to live with his eldest surviving brother, or, if 
there is no brother, with the eldest surviving cousin (father’s 
brother's son). A woman inherits nothing." 

Like the Masai, the Taveta are divided into age-grades. .-\gp-gr,ide.s 
Each “age” {irika, in Ki.swahili Jiirimu') is a period 
fifteen years and has a special name. The government of 
the country is entrusted for periods of about fifteen years 
to the men of one of these age-grades, at whose head are 
four middle-aged chiefs. It is said that the members of a 
particular age-grade come into power whenever they can 
kidnap the daughter of one of the ruling chiefs or one 
of his contemporaries. In this they are aided by the 
elders of the former age-grade, who went out of power 
some fifteen years before, when the reigning age-grade came 
in ; for these deposed elders are glad to treat the rulers for 
the time being as those rulers once treated them. In olden 
times the reigning chiefs and their fellows never suffered 
themselves to be ousted without a battle-royal, and it was 
with some difficulty and danger that the younger men seized 
the reins of government. Formerly it was a matter of no 
small consequence to belong to the reigning age-grade, for 
two-thirds of the spoils of war and of the duty (Jiongo) leviable 
on all caravans passing through the country were appropri- 
ated by the chiefs and their contemporaries, while the rest 
went to the witch-doctors and the other old men.'* 

’ See above, p. 40S. Afiicoiu No. f. p. 118. 

- A. C. Hollis, in Jourual of the ' A. C. Hollis, op. fit. pp. 104-106. 
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5 5. Totojiism among the A-kiDuha 

The A-kamba or Wakamba are a Bantu tribe in the 
British East Africa Protectorate. They occupy a triangular 
stretch of country some ninety miles wide from east to 
west by a hundred and fifty miles long from north to 
south. Roughly speaking, their territory is bounded on the 
west by the Uganda Railway from Mutito Andei to Kiu 
stations and thence northward by a line running as far as 
the eastern slopes of Mount Donyo Sapuk ; on the north it is 
bounded by the Tana river and from the junction of the 
Thika and Tana by a line running east as far as the 
northern end of the Mumoni range and onward to 38° 30^ 
East Longitude ; while on the east the boundary runs 
south along that meridian as far as 2 30' South Latitude. 
The tribe, which is said to be probably the purest Bantu 
race in British East Africa, has lately been studied with 
care by the Administrator, Mr. C. W. Hobley. He has 
collected a large amount of unpublished information on the 
tribe, and generously allows me to draw on his manuscript 
materials. The following account of the social and totemic 
system of the A-kamba is accordingly based on his 
researches.' 

The people call themselves in the plural A-Kamba 
(singular Mu-Kamba), though they are more generally 
known as Wakamba (with the Kiswahili prefix Wa — mean- 
ing “people”). I shall retain their own form of the name. 
They are a sturdy race of husbandmen, who raise a large 
variety of crops, including sorghum, eleusine grain, sugar-cane, 
sweet potatoes, yams, beans, manioc, pumpkins, and bananas. 
They also keep cattle, sheep, goats, and bees ; they are 
skilful at working iron and copper wire into bracelets, 
necklaces, and so forth ; and they make pottery without the 
use of the wheel. Their houses are of the common circular 
type with walls about four feet high and a conical roof. 
They kindle fire by twirling a piece of hard wood on a 

^ For an earlier account of the Wakamba und ihre Xachbarn,” Zett- 
A-kamba or Wakamba, .^ee J. M. Hilde- st Ju-ifi fur EthnoF^ie^ x. (1S7S) pp- 
brandt, “ EthnographischeNotizen libel 347 sqq. 
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piece of soft wood, using dry leaves as tinder. In war the 
only weapons they carry are bows and arrows, swords and 
clubs ; unlike the southern Bantu tribes they do not employ 
spears and shields. They are very good shots with the bow ; 
nearly all their arrows are envenomed with a poison made 
from the niuvai tree and the poison gland of the scorpion. 

The A - kamba are divided into a large number of Exog.i- 
exogamous clans, some at least of which appear to be 
totemic. Two classes of clans are distinguished, namely A-k.imba 
the original clans and the subdivisions of them. For 
example, Mu-tui is an original clan and there arc three 
subdivisions of it, namely Mu-Sii, Mu-Mui, and Mwa- 
Ithangwa. Originally members of these subdivisions were 
not allowed to marry each other, though curiously enough they' 
might marry back into the original stock. Thus a Mu-Sii 
might not marry a Mu-Mui, but either of them might marry a 
Mu-Tui. But this custom is not rigorously enforced nowa- 
days ; for they say that the numbers of each clan are becom- 
ing so great that the intermarriages in question are no longer 
regarded as a serious offence. A man may marry more than 
one wife from one clan or subdivision of a clan, but he may 
not marry two sisters. The widespread custom of providing a 
visitor with a temporary wife prevails among the A-kamba ; 
but the woman thus lent to a guest must not be a member 
of his own clan. The totemic prohibitions recorded by Mr. Totemic 
Hobley' are few in number. Thus, among the clans {inbai) 
of the Kitui district, the Xgutu have the liver of animals A-k,imh,i. 
for their totem {uthuku) ; another, the Ndewa, is prohibited 
from killing a species of kite ymbnugic). Among the clans 
{uibai) of the Mumoni di.strict, the Ba-Nzi are forbidden to 
eat the lungs and the Ba-Lcma to eat the liver of any 
animal ; one half of the Ba-IMutongoi may not eat pig’s 
flesh, and several clans arc debarred from eating the flesh of 
the bush-buck. This bu.sh-buck (called by' them fidoya or 
ndwaya) is one of the principal totems of the A-kamba. 
Members of the Eombi clan are particularly strict in 
observing the taboo. It is said that .some hunters once 
broke out into dreadful sores in consequence of killing a 
bush-buck ; so they tabooed the animal for the future. 

People who have the bush-buck for their totem may not 
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Prohibition keep a tame animal of the species in their village ; they 
are forbidden to touch a bush-buck or even to wear pieces 
of its skin. Members of the Asi clan are very strict 
observers of their own particular taboo, which is the 
prohibition to eat liver. Were an Asi man to eat liver, it 
is believed that his eyes would weep continually afterwards. 
Women have to observe the totemic taboos equally with the 
men, and in addition they may never eat the tongue or heart 
of an animal. A married man is forbidden to eat the totem 
animal of his wife’s clan, and so are his children. 

Apart from their totemic animals the A-kamba regard 
other birds and beasts with superstitious respect or fear and 
draw omens from their appearance. Thus there is a small 
kind of woodpecker with a red head called ngoma kotni, 
which the A-kamba will not kill. If it calls out on the 
left side of a traveller, it is a good omen and may lead the 
lucky man to a dead elephant. If it sings out on the 
traveller’s right side, the omen is not good ; but if it calls out 
ahead of the wayfarer, he may count on being attacked by 
a lion or a rhinoceros. If a hyaena or jackal crosses your 
path from left to right, it is auspicious ; but if it crosses the 
path from right to left, it is inauspicious. The ground- 
hornbill {ndundii) is a bird of ill omen. If it perches on a 
tree near a village so as to overlook the village and utters 
its deep bass booming note, some one in the village is sure 
to sicken and die within a few days ; so people place 
broken cooking-pots in the trees near a village to frighten 
away the birds. These examples shew, what should be 
obvious without them, that totemic peoples entertain super- 
stitious beliefs in regard to animals other than their totems 
and draw omens from them ; which should be a warning 
against rashly inferring that a beast or bird of augury must 
necessarily be a totem. The truth is that totem ism is only 
one of a multitude of forms in which superstitions touching 
animals and plants have crystallised. 

Story of the The A-kamba have also a great wealth of folk-tales, in 

n. ...u:. 

the frog. 


chameleon, birds and beasts play conspicuous parts without having 


and the anything to do with totemism. One of them is clearly akin 
how the to the Bechuana story of the origin of death.' Once on a 


^ See above, pp. 376 sq. 
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time, so say the A-kamba, God {Engai) sent out the chameleon, Oiameienn 
a frog, and a bird called itoroko, which is a kind of thrush '' 
with a black head and a buff breast {Cossypha irnolacus). n-otion to 
The three were charged by God to find people who died ,°|.py.s 
one day and came to life again the next. So off they set, tho' 
the chameleon leading the way, for in those days he was a behevo 
very important person indeed. They came to some people f'™ 
lying like dead ; so the chameleon went up to them 
and said softly Niive, niive, niwe. That annoyed the 
thrush, and he asked the chameleon testily what he was 
making that noise for. The chameleon answered, “ I am 

only calling the people who go forward and then come 

back.” He said that the dead could come back to life, 
but the thrush derided the idea. Sure enough, however, 
in response to the call of the chameleon the dead people 
opened their eyes and listened to him. But here the thrush 

cut in and told them that dead they were and dead 

they must remain. Then away he flew, and though the 
chameleon preached to the corpses, telling them he had 
come from God to resu.scitate them, and that they were 
not to believe the lies of that shallow sceptic the thrush, 
nevertheless the corpses obstinately refused to budge. 

So the chameleon returned to God and reported to him 
what had happened, and how when he preached the 
resurrection to the dead corpses the thrush had roared 
him down, so that the corpses could not hear a word he 
said. God then cross-questioned the thrush, who said that 
the chameleon so bungled his message that he felt it his im- 
perative duty to interrupt him. The confiding deity believed 
the thrush and being very angry with the chameleon he 
degraded him from his high e.state and made him walk so 
slow, lurching to and fro before every step he take.s. But 
God promoted the thrush to the office of wakening mankind 
from their slumber every morning, which he docs punctually 
at 2 A..M., two hours before the note of any other bird is 
heard in the tropical forest. 

Every married woman among the A-kamba is thought Spiritual 
to have two husbands, the one corporeal and the other 
spiritual. Her fertility is believed to depend on the A-kamba 
attentions of her spiritual husband, who is the spirit of one 
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of her ancestors ; and if she does not bear children, a 
ceremony is performed to propitiate the spiritual spouse.' 

Among the A-kamba, as among so many exogamous 
peoples, a man has to avoid his mother-in-law. If they 
meet in the road, they both hide their faces and pass by 
in the bush on opposite sides of the road. Were a wife 
to hear that her husband had stopped and spoken to her 
mother in the road, she would leave him. When a man 
has business to discuss with his wife’s mother, he goes to 
her hut at night and she will talk to him from behind a 
partition." However, the A-kamba have a way of ridding 
themselves of this burdensome restriction. A man who wishes 
to do so, gives due notice of his intention, and then on a certain 
day the people of the neighbourhood assemble at the village 
where his mother-in-law lives. There they dance and feast 
at his expense, and he also formally presents a blanket both 
to his father-in-law and to his mother-in-law. After that he 
may communicate freely with his wife’s mother. 

Between the age of puberty and the time of her marriage 
a girl has in like manner to avoid her own father. If they 
meet in the road, she hides while he passes ; nor may she 
ever go and sit near him in the village until the day comes 
when he tells her that she is betrothed to a certain man. 
After her marriage she does not avoid her father in any 
way. This prohibition of ordinary social intercourse 
between a father and his daughter so long as the girl is 
mature and unmarried can hardly be interpreted otherwise 
than as a precaution designed to prevent an improper 
intimacy between the two. The rule therefore confirms 
the like interpretation of all similar rules of avoidance 
between relatives of different sexes.® 


6 . 


Totemism among the Mweru ' 


The Mweru are a very large tribe of the British East 
Africa Protectorate, inhabitinp' the northern and north- 


^ This interesting information as to 
spiritual husbands among the A-kamba 
I derive from a letter of Mr. C. W. 
Hobley to me. The letter is dated 
Nairobi, British East Africa, 21st 
June 1909. 


The rule of avoidance of a wife’s 
mother has also been recorded for the 
A-kamba by Mr. L. Decle {Three 
Years in Savae^e .Ifrna, p. 490). 

" See above, pp. 77 scj^., 18S 
^ For the folIo\sing account of 
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eastern slopes of IVIount Kenia and the jombeni range. Tii.Mwcr 
They arc not pure A-Kikuyu, but appear to have a 
strong strain of Masai blood. They are divided into exo- g.iiu'.us 
gamous and totcmic clans called unviria. No man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, but must .seek a wife in si-ms 
another. The members of each clan have a distinctive 
badge or pattern, which they mark on their honey-pots ; 
they have other marks for their cattle, which are made on 
the ears and flanks of the beast.s. Each clan has its totem 
called netiri or “ the forbidden tiling.” When the totem is .\ hmh 
an edible object, a youth may not eat it until he is adult 
and has been initiated. His father makes medicine and afur 
performs a certain ceremony in which the youth has to take 
part. The young man can then eat his totem without 
suffering any ill effects from so doing. The following is a nf 
list of Mweru clans with their totems, so far as these are '^','^'",,,1 
known : — towms 


Clan 

1. Ntowaita nil the Mweru lan- 

guage ku-ita means ‘‘ to cut " j 

2. Athanya . . . | 

3. Njaru . . . . . 

4. N'thia . . . . . 

5. Nluni ..... 

6. .Amakui . . . -' 

» 

7 .\thmya .... 
ti. .Vntuanth.ama in tlie j 

Mweru language means 
‘•people’) I 

9. .Sin.ganiburi .... 

10. Antw.i niw.akia (“the greedy ) 

people’') / 

11. .\n,gilo . . . . - 

12. .Mwianda (u/a/ir 1-. the .Mweru ) 

wind for “ louse ' ) / 

13. .'\matu (w,//K in .Mwciu means j 

“eais’') • 


'toieni 


The twine with whii h their vyondo 
or baskets are made. 

White cattle. 

.Speckled or mottled cattle. 

Retl cattle. 

plant called mukiii which has 
an edible root 
('.iralie. 

.Mpala. 

( ioats. 

Ncotragus {Jik-dik). 
lllack cattle. 

[,li c. 

Franrolin. a kind of partnd.ge 
in Swahili, Ktrn: 


Mweru totemism I .ini indehtci t-i the li.is n-rv f.urteoudj piaced hi- unpuh- 
kindness of Mr. C. W. Iloblcy. w'-.o Ii-hed in.Ueri.rls at r.iy r!i-po5.r!. 
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Tradition- 
ary origin 
of the 
Ntowaita 
dan. 


Thedistrict 
of Banngo 
and Its 
people 


The 

pastoral, 
nomadic 
tribes of 
the plains, 
and the 
agricul- 
tural tribes 
of the hills. 


The first of these clans, the Ntowaita, is the dominant 
one. There is a legend to explain the origin of the name, 
which is supposed to come from a verb ku-ita, “ to cut.” 
The clan say that once when they were hard pressed by 
their enemies, who penned them in on the banks of a river, 
their medicine-man (laibon') by his - magic art opened a 
passage for them through the waters, which, after they had 
passed over on dry land, closed up again behind them, thus 
presenting an impassable barrier to their pursuers. 


§ 7. Totemism among the Snk, Maragwetta, and Kamasia 

The tribes r^’hich inhabit the large district of Baringo in 
the British East Africa Protectorate have recently been 
investigated by the Hon. K. R. Dundas, and he has dis- 
covered the existence of totemism and exogamy in several 
of them. Through the kindness of Mr. A. C. Hollis I 
am allowed to extract from Mr. Dundas’s unpublished 
papers the following account of the people and their social 
system.' 

The district of Baringo stretches from Lake Rudolph 
on the north to Lake Hannington on the south, and from 
the eastern wall of the Great Rift Valley on the east to the 
Kamasia Hills, the Elgeyo Escarpment, and the Tirkwel 
River on the west. Little Lake Hannington, which 
terminates the Baringo district on the south, might 
appropriately be called the Lake of the Flamingoes, for 
these beautiful birds haunt the margin of the lake and its 
submerged banks by countless thousands, seeming in places 
to tinge its blue-green surface with a flush of rosy pink.- 
The population of the district falls naturally into two classes, 
the pastoral, nomadic tribes of the plains, and the agricul- 
tural tribes of the hills. To the nomad herdsmen of the 
plains belong the Suk and Turkana ; to the husbandmen 
of the hills belong the Kamasia, Chebleng, Ndo, and Hill 
Suk. The two branches of the Suk are essentially the 

^ Mr. Dundas's account of the tribes ^ Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda 
of the Baringo district will probably be Protectorate^ Second Edition (London, 
published in the Journal of the Royal 1904), i. 13 sqq. 

Anthropological Institute. 
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same tribe, the Suk of the plains being an overflow from the 
hills, whence indeed their numbers are being daily recruited. 

Yet the population of the plains is thin and sparse. For 
the country is a desert of barren rocks or drifting sands, 
where lines of palm trees, dotted here and there, mark afar 
off the courses of the wadies or dry river-beds. In these 
lowlands the heat during the day is so intense that the 
natives rarely venture out except in the cool of the 
morning or of the evening. All the hill tribes build their ihi 
villages on terraces high up the hillside to escape the '‘"‘S'’ 
swarms of mosquitoes which infest the low country during of the lull 
the rains. The only crops raised by these highlanders 
are eieusine and millet ; the country is subject to long 
spells of severe drought, and when their crops fail, the 
natives of the more arid and barren regions in the north 
are often hard put to it, having to eke out a miserable 
subsistence for months together on roots, berries, rats, and 
mice, with an occasional windfall of an elephant to fill 
their shrunken bellies. Naturally they make the most 
of such water as they have and are expert in the art of 
irrigation. 

The Suk or Bawgott, as they call themselves, are a tall, The Suk 
well-built people, slim and lithe, light of foot and nimble 
runners. Like most East African tribes they are a mixed g^nious 
race. They all speak dialects of one language which is touniic 
closely akin to the Nandi tongue. The pastoral Suk, who‘='«“"hh 
number about three thousand all told, seem to have begun aescom 
to migrate into the Baringo district in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The Suk tribe is divided into exoga- 
mous and totemic clans {orten, singular ord) with paternal 
descent ; in other word.s, each clan has its totem, no man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, and children take their clan 
and their totem from their father, not from their mother. 

The following is an incomplete list of the Suk clans with 
their totems : — 


[TAni.K 
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The 
levirate 
among 
the Suk. 

The 

^Iarag^vetta 
and Ndo 
are divided 
into 
lotemic 
clans. 


SUK Clan's and Totems 


( l,in 

'Foteni 

; Clan 

j Totem. 

Kagnrondor . 

frog 

Chebarsitch 

bon 

Kaborai 


■■kraboin . 

God or ram 

Chcpbai 

*) 

Kibbesetim 

,, ,, 

Chemmergwan 

buffalo 

Chibbekapttirii 

hytena 

■Sangei 

>) 

Legen 


Chebokuo 

5 ) 

Chebajigwa 

bee 

Kajonyir 

>) 

Turgoll . 

! zebra 

.Moiyoi 

)» 

Orror 

j ant-eater 

Kachenimergaw 

baboon 

, Sopan 

elephant 

Kagiserr 

sun 

Chepbau 

hyra,x 

■Saniak 

Kachigawk . 

kite 

, Chenian . 

f a tree from which the 

1 f .Suk get oil 

Chibberwongo 

lion 

. Terem . 

i ? 


Amongst the Suk a widow passes into the possession of 
a brother of her late husband ; if there is no brother, she 
belongs to the clan of the deceased. 

Chebleng is the name given to a number of tribes who 
occupy the western wall of the Elgeyo Valley, and of these 
tribes the most northerly are the Maragwetta. Beyond 
them, still further to the north, are the Ndo, and beyond them 
again the Hill Suk. The Maragwetta and Ndo resemble 
the Suk in their manners and customs, and like the Suk 
they are divided into totemic clans, but we are not told 
whether the clans are exogamous. Each clan occupies a 
separate geographical district. The following is a list of 
Maragwetta clans with their totems and districts : — 

Mar.vgwetta Ci.ans axd Totems 


Clan I Totem j District. 


1. Tallai . . I kogai, the crow 1 Beya 

2. Oreon . . ' Kaksegai 

3. .Sirichon . . seran, the dik-dik, a small antelope Katut 

4. Kamugo . . ’ kcgai^ the crow Kabioso 

5. Tallai kogai, the crow Bogorror 
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South of these districts are five more, each with its own 
totemic clan, but these have not been visited b^’ out- 
informant, the Hon. K. R. Dundas. 

The following is a list of Ndo clans with their totems 
and districts : — 

Ndo Clans and Toti.ms 


Clan. 


r. Saban 

2. Tallai or Tulin . 

3. Kapsegom 

4. Tallai 

5. Tallai 

6. Kapsegom 

7. Tallai and Legen 

8. Chepbogamwoi . 


Totem 


the elephant 
the crow and jackal 
si'rt'n’, the kite 
kogai, the crow 

sirere, the kite 
crow and frog 
the buffalo 


District 


I Slbo 
i Kapsagat 
Kaksegom 
Kapsekerr 
Kamarein 
Kauwau 
Mareich 
Kabell 


The INIaragwetta are very nearly related to the Elgeyo, 
who are allied to the Nandi. The Ndo appear to be a superiority 
mixture of Maragwetta and Suk, with perhaps a slight 
infusion of Masai or Samburu blood. On passing from the and Ndo 
Hill Suk to the Maragwetta and Ndo a traveller is at once 
struck by the higher civilisation of the two latter tribes, 
whose houses, in contrast to those of the Suk, are exceed- 
ingly well built and collected in villages, which are arranged 
in terraces, one above the other, on the hillside, giving an 
impression of cleanliness and order. This superiority is 
probably due in great measure to the more favourable 
natural conditions under which they live ; for their country 
is fertile and well watered, so that whereas the Suk hover 
on the verge of starvation, the Maragwetta and Ndo arc 
comparatively rich ; famine is hardly known among them, 
and every year they sell the surplus stock of their grain and 
tobacco to other tribes. 

Perhaps the most numerous of all the hill tribes in The 
Baringo are the Kamasia, who occupy the range of hills 
named after them. They form a very large and powerful diM.icd 
tribe, divided into many geographical districts and many 
totemic clans. Mr. Dundas was unable to obtain a full list 
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Marriage 
rules of the 
Kamasia 
clans ; 
only two 
clans are 
exogamous. 


The 

Turkana 
are divided 
into exo- 
gamous 
clans. 

which seem 
not to be 
totemic. 


of their totemic clans ; but the following lists contain the 
clans in two districts, the Kaptcberewa and the Nderois : — 


Kama.sia Claxs (Kaptki!erewa Disurict; 


( l.in 'lotcni. Clan. 


Totem. 


1. Kapkeriuva the 

2. Kaptogongo 

3. Kamengo ,, 

4. Kapchessoito 

5. Kapalangvva ,, 

6. Kameiwan ,, 

7. Kaperchino ,, 


■ sot ^ 8. Kapsonok 

I 9. Kapartaber 

, 10. Kapkolumon 

I I . Tallai 

, I 2. K.uvbil 

, 1 3. 'I'lingaw 

, 14. Kirmios 


the sun ysot) 

the leopard 

the porcupine {sabef) 

the hyrena {chesin) 


In this list the number of clans which have the sun for 
their totem is remarkable. Mr. Dundas understood from 
the Kamasia that members of all these Sun clans were free 
to intermarry with each other and even to marry wives of 
their own clans ; indeed that the only two exogamous clans 
in the list are the Kawbil and Tungaw. 


Kam.asia Cl.ans iXderois District) 


Clan. 


Totem. Clan 


Totem. 


1. Kimoi 

2. .Mogei 

3. Tallai 


the buffalo 4. Sot . . the sun 

the bee 5. Kimwan . i the guinea-fowl 

the frog 6. Terriki . . | the elephant 


Another people of the Baringo district investigated by 
Mr. Dundas are the Turkana. It is commonly supposed 
that the Suk and Turkana are closely related to each other ; 
but beyond a superficial resemblance due to tall stature and 
a common infusion of Samburu blood, Mr. Dundas failed to 
discover any real similarity between the two. Indeed the 
differences between them are many and striking. Thus 
whereas the Suk are very slender, the Turkana are big-limbed 
and heavily built ; whereas the Suk speak a peculiarly soft 
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language, a dialect of Nandi, the Turkana speech, which 
closely resembles the Masai, is deep, hoarse, and guttural ; 
whereas the Suk circumcise both sexes, the Turkana circum- 
cise neither ; whereas the Suk are very truthful and honest, 
the Turkana are very untruthful and dishonest, so that a 
traveller in their country has to keep a sharp look-out, for 
they will steal everything they can lay hands on. Lastly, 
although the Turkana are divided into exogamous clans, 
these clans, unlike those of the Suk, appear not to be 
totemic ; at least after much questioning Mr. Dundas 
entirely failed to find any form of totemism among them. 

Each sex is divided inro three age-grades. The first age- -\ge-graries 
grade of the males is that of the young boy {jndue) ; the 
second is that of the warrior (egile) ; and the third is that 
of the old man (Jiasikou). The corresponding age-grades of 
the women are called apesitr, aberu, and agemat. The 
generations of warriors are called asavanissia. Each 
generation, as it attains the warrior’s age, is given a 
distinctive name. Apparently a new age is created about 
every four or five years. 


^ 8. Totemism among the Xandi^ 

The Nandi are a tribe of mi.xed blood, who apparently ThcNandi, 
combine elements of the Bantu, the Nile negro, the Masai, 
and the pigmies, with perhaps a dash of the Galla. Some 
of the men are tall with features almost of the so-called 
Caucasian type ; others arc dwarfish with protruding cheek- 
bones and low foreheads. Until 1905 they inhabited the The Nandi 
whole of the highlands known as the Nandi plateau in 
the British East Africa Protectorate, extending from Mount 
Elgon on the north to the Nyando valley on the south, 
and being bounded by Kavirondo on the west and the 
Elgcyo escarpment on the east. The country has an 


^ The Nandi are the subject of a 
valuable monogia])h i^y Mr. A. C. 
Hollis {Hie Xandi, their l.an'e^ita^e 
and Oxftjnl, 1909), on 

which I have freely drann. also 

C. \V. Hubley, Eastern Chanda, an 
Ethntdogieal Siircey (London, IQ02), 


pp. 10 sqq.^ 36 V/- • “Anthro- 
pological Studies in Kavirund-) and 
Xandi,*'yt’«#;/iz/ of t/u Antlv opoU^ieal 
Institute, Kxxiii. (1903) j)p. 325 sqq.\ 
^ir Hany John-stHn, Ehe Chanda 
Ptciedoiaie, Second Kdition (London. 
1904), il. 853 iqq. 
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altitude of from six to seven or even ten thousand feet 
above the sea ; the soil is magnificent, but a great part 
of the land is covered with dense forest, the rainfall 
is very heavy, and fogs blot out the landscape for days 
together. The nights, too, at such an elevation are bitterly 
cold. Yet the scenery has much that reminds an English- 
man or Scotchman of his native land. Here are swelling 
green downs crested with woodland as in Sussex or Surrey, 
roaring burns of brown water tumbling over grey rocks, 
forests of gaunt junipers that look at a little distance like 
the pines and firs of Scotland, meadows full of forget-me- 
nots and clover, and ferny hollows spangled with buttercups, 
daisies, and violets. In clear weather you may see far off, 
from some breezy height or at the end of a forest glade, the 
silvery gulfs and ghostly mountains of the Victoria Nyanza, 
dim and faint as dreams.* 

In the year 1905 the Nandi, having made themselves 
obnoxious by attacks on the Uganda Railway and on peaceful 
natives, were removed from their native highlands and 
placed in a reserve somewhat to the north of the escarpment 
which bears their name." They keep cattle and raise large 
crops of eleusine grain and millet ; they also cultivate beans, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. The men clear the 
bush for plantations and help to sow the seed and to harvest 
some of the crops ; the rest of the agricultural work is done 
by the women. Most of the fields are allowed to lie fallow 
every fourth or fifth year. Cattle-herding is the chief occupa- 
tion of the men and the big boys. They breed cattle, sheep, 
and goats. Formerly their herds were enormous.^ The Nandi 
do not live in villages. Every man has his own hut or huts 
near his fields of eleusine grain and millet. The huts are 
circular, built of wattle and mud, with walls about four feet 
high and conical roofs of grass.'* Certain women of the 
tribe make unglazed, but ornamented, pottery in huts built 
specially for the purpose.' Iron is smelted and forged by 
Uasin Gishu Masai, who live among the Nandi.® 


* A. C. floliis, 7 '/ic Nandi (Oxford, 
1908). p. I ; C. \V. Hobley, Eastern 
U-^anda, p. 12 ; Sir Harry Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate^ Second Edi- 
tion (London, 1904), i. 28 sqq. 


- A. C. Hollis. The A\i}idi, p. i. 

A. C. Hollis, c/. lit. pp. 17-20. 

■* A. C. Hollis, c/. lit. p. 13. 

® A. C. Holli.s. t?/. lit. p. 33. 

® A. C. Hollis, og. at. p. 30. 


« 
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The Nandi are divided into totemic clans {pret, plural The N.mdi 
ortinuek) which are not, however, exogamous ; a man may 
freely marry a wife of his own clan. Each clan is sub- totemic 
divided into families named after the ancestors who are whicii, 
supposed to have been the first to settle in the Nandi ■ 

country. For instance, the Kamarapa family of the Kipiegen exog tmous 
clan are descended from one Marapa, and the Kapkipkech 
family of the Sokom clan are descended from one Kipkech. 

These families, as distinguished from the clans, observe the 
rule of exogamy ; in other words, no man may marry a 
woman of the same family as himself.' 

The following is a list of the Nandi clans with their 
totems ; — ^ 


Principal Name 
of Clan {oret) 

Other Names (used 1 : 
Women only). 

I. Kipoiis 

Mende 

Kerus 

2. Kipkoiitim 

Kapongen 

Kiram-gel 

3. Kipamwi 

Ngemwiyo 

Kipketoi 

4. Kipkenda 

Maiimi 

Maram-gong 

Ram-dolil 

Kuchwa 

Kami-pei 

5. Kipkokos 

Kapsegoi 

6. Kipiegen 

Ingoke 

Katamwa 

Kipwalei 

7. Talai ® 

Kipya-kut 

Tule-kut 

Kimapelameo 

8. Toiyoi 

Moriso 

9. Kipsirgoi j 

Pale-kut 

Kapil 

.Malet-kam 

! 0. Sokom 

1 

Kapyupe 


* A. C. Hollis, 'I'he Naiidi, pp 4-6. 
VVe are not told whether the dans and 
families descend in the male or the 
female line. 


Totem or Sacred Animal {tiondo). 


j {IMuot) jackal 
I {SolopNwt) cockroach 
j {Peliot) elephant 
! {NyiritUf) chameleon 
' {Chepiirgichet) duiker 

; {Segemyat) bee 
! {Mororochet) frog 


1 {Chepkokdiiot) buzzard 
I (Mose/) baboon 
! (Muriot) house rat 

i 

] {:\getundo) lion 

I 

I 

j {Pirechet) soldier ant 
I (Robta\ rain 
( Toret) bush pig 

' ' C/itpsiriret) havtk 

- t'. llullis, op. cit. p. 5, 

^ The inedicinc-men, or Orkoiik 
(equivalent to the Masai ' L-eibonok), 
all belong to this elan. 
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Pti'Aer of 
Hre m«‘n 


Principal Nam< 

Other Names (used liy 

Toienj or Sacred Animal 

of { 'Un [oi-ef) 

Women oulyl 

I I . Moi 

Rarewa 



Kapant-kisapony 

{Koiigonyot) crested crane 


fartatukasos 

{Soet) buffalo 

12. Kiptopke 

Tuitokoch 

{Cliereret) monkey {Cercopithc- 
cus griseo-viridis) 

13. KAmwaike 

Kipongoi 

1 Tcdyuei) partridge 

[4. Tungo 

Korapor 

Pale-pet 

i Kimaketyet') hyrena 

15. Kipaa 

Koros 

{Erenet) snake 


Kapcher- \I wamueche 

{Koroiiyet) Colobus monkey 

16. Kipasiso 

Kipkdyo 

(Asistd) sun 


Kaparakok 

iPungungzvet) mole 

17. Chemur 


{Kiptiisct) wild cat 


In former times the killing of the sacred animal, or 
totem, was strictly forbidden, and any breach of this law 
was severely punished, the offender being either put to 
death or driven out of his clan and his cattle confiscated. 
Nowadays the custom is less rigorously enforced ; it is still 
considered wrong to kill the sacred animal, but if its life is 
taken, an apology to the creature seems to be thought a 
sufficient reparation. Thus a man of the Elephant clan 
told Mr. Hollis that he had shot an elephant, his sacred 
animal, because it had good tusks ; and when the beast lay 
dead on the ground, he went up to it and said, “ So sorry, 
old fellow, I thought you were a rhinoceros.” He sold the 
tusks to the Swahili, gave the elders a present, and the 
matter was hushed up. Children, however, are taught to 
respect the totem of their clan, and if a child were to kill 
or hurt his totem he would be severely beaten.' 

Men of the Bee clan seem able to control bees. Once 
when Mr. Hollis and his carriers had been put to flight by a 
swarm of bees, leaving their baggage behind them, a man of 
the Bee clan, practically naked, went boldly among the angry 
insects, led them back to their nest, and returned scathless." 

Besides respecting their sacred animals, the members of 


^ A. C. Hollis, 'Nif A’vzw/:, p. 6. 
- A. C. Hollis, o/. tif. pp. 6 y. 
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the various clans are bound to do or to abstain from doing J'lboo- 
certain things. The following is a list of the several pro- 
hibitions and peculiarities.’ dans 

Cla7i — Kipoiis. Totems — ^jackal and cockroach 

No man of this clan may take as his first wife a woman The 
who has previously conceived ; but if he has himself got her 
with child, then he may take her as a junior wife. The 
people of this clan may hunt, but may not make traps ; 
they may not build their huts near a road ; and they may 
not wear the skins of any wild animals except the hyrax. 

They may not intermarrj’ with the Talai clan. 

67a;/^Kipkoiitim. Totems — elephant and chameleon 

The members of this clan do not as a rule hunt, but the 
they may eat all kinds of game ; yet they are forbidden to 
wear garments made from the skins of any wild animal 
except the hyrax. Under no circumstances may they 
marry a girl who has already conceived. 

Clan — Kipamwi. Toteni — duiker 

The members of this clan are great hunters and live The 
largely by the chase. But they may not eat the flesh of 
the duiker or of the rhinoceros. None of them may plant 
millet, or settle in Lumbwa, or have any intercourse what- 
ever with the smiths. They may not even build their huts 
near those of the smiths, nor buy their weapons directly 
from them, nor allow their goats to meet the goats of the 
smiths on the road. They are forbidden to intermarry with 
the Tungo clan. 


Clan — Kipkenda. Totems — bee and frog 

No person of this clan may go to Kavirondo or to i he 
Kamasia. They may not hunt, make traps, or dig game 
pits ; but they are free to eat all kinds of meat and wear 
the skins of any wild animals except the duiker. At a 
> .\. C. Holli-. Tie Xamii. pp. S-ii. 
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marriage a goat must always be slaughtered when the bride 
is fetched home. Members of this clan may not intermarry 
with the Kiptopke clan. 

Clan — Kipkokbs. Totem — buzzard 

The members of this clan are forbidden to settle in 
Nyangori and in Kavirondo ; they may not hunt and they 
may not wear the skins of any wild animals except the 
hyrax, but they may eat the flesh of all game except the 
rhinoceros and the zebra. They are forbidden to marry a 
girl who has already conceived, and they may not inter- 
marry with the Tungo clan. 

Clan — Kipiegen. Totems — baboon and house rat 

No member of this clan may settle in Lumbwa, or eat 
zebra meat, or hunt, or dig pits, or make traps, or wear the 
skin of any wild animal except the hyrax. They may not 
bleed oxen or gather honey during the rains, and they may 
not marry as a first wife a girl who has already conceived. 
But a man of the clan is allowed to take as a junior wife a 
girl whom either he or one of his brothers has gotten with 
child. Members of this clan may not intermarry with 
either the Kiptopke or the Tungo clan. 

Clan — Talai. Totem — lion 

Members of the Lion clan may not wear a head-dress of 
lion-skin nor eat the meat of an animal which has been 
killed by a lion. They may not settle in Nyangori or 
Kamasia ; in battle they may only fight on the right flank ; 
they may strike nobody on the head ; and they may only 
bleed oxen in the morning. All children of this clan wear 
a necklace made of pieces of gourd, and during the circum- 
cision festival the boys wear a necklace of beads made out 
of ostrich egg-shells. Members of the clan may not see 
the bull-roarer or the friction drums which are sounded at 
circumcision.' A man of this clan may not marry a girl 

* As to the ceremonies observed by to the bull-roarer and friction drums, 
the Nandi at circumcision, see A. C. sec id. p. 40. 

Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 52 sqq. As 
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who has already conceived, nor may he intermarry with the 
Tungo, Kipoiis, and Sokom clans. 


Clan — Toiyoi. Totems — soldier ant and rain 

If soldier ants enter the house of a member of this clan, The Toiyoi 
they are requested to leave, but they are not driven out ; 
on the contrary, the people themselves vacate the house, if 
necessary, until the ants have passed on. During a heavy Ceremony 
thunderstorm members of the clan seize an axe, rub it in perfor"'”' 
the ashes of the fire, and then throw it outside of the hut. Toiyoi dan 
exclaiming, “Thunder, be silent in our town” {Toiyoi, 
kain-nyo). The intention of throwing out the axe is 
probably to wound or at least frighten the spirit of the 
thunder and so drive him away. Similar means of putting similar 
an end to a thunderstorm have been adopted by savages 
and peasants in Europe and elsewhere both in ancient and thunder- 
modern times. Thus in Upper India it is still a very 
common practice to throw out axes and knives to scare by other 
the thunder demon ; * and a cook’s chopper deposited 
outside the house with the blade upwards is equally 
effective to keep off hail.” So, too, in a storm South 
Slavonian peasants carry out sharp-edged tools into the 
farmyard, in order that the witches may hurt themselves 
on them and stop the hail.'* Italian peasants of the 
Romagna adopt the like means to keep the hail from their 
crops and vines.^ During a thunderstorm some savages of 
New Britain stick a spear with its point upwards at the 
door of the hut. This, they think, will prevent the 
lightning from striking the hut, because he, the lightning, 
will fear to hurt himself on the point of the spear." So, 
wEen the Indians of Canada were asked by the Jesuit 
missionaries why they planted their swords in the ground 
with the point upwards, they replied that the spirit of 
thunder was shrewd, and that if he saw the naked blades he 


’ W. Crookc. Popular Polr-^ion and 
Folk-lo>e of Northern India 
minster, 1906), i. 34. 

2 North Indian Notes and Queries. 
i. 13, ^ 81 (April 1S91). 

^ F. S. Krauss. Volks^'lauhe iind 


rehitioser Ptaiuh der SiaLlaven 
(Munster i. W, 1890), pp. 118 sq. 

^ M. Placucci, e Pfe^^^iudizJ dez 
Contadini della Romagna ( Palermo. 
1SS5), pp. 135 sq. 

^ R. Parkinson, Drei^.ds, Jahre m 
(fifr (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 107. 
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would not come near the huts.‘ The Esthonians in Russia 
fasten scythes, edge upward, over the doors of their cottages 
in order that the demons, fleeing before the thundering god, 
may cut their feet on them if they try to seek shelter in the 
house. Sometimes for a like purpose the Esthonians take 
all the edged tools in the house and throw them out into 
the yard. It is said that, when the storm is over, gouts of 
blood are often found on the scythes and knives, showing 
that the demons have been wounded by them.’ During a 
thunderstorm the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula run out of 
their houses and brandish their poles and weapons to drive 
away the demons.'^ In antiquity the Thracians used to shoot 
arrows at thunder and lightning and to threaten the god.* 
But to return to the Nandi. 

No member of the Toiyoi clan may build in or near a 
forest, or wear the skin of any wild beast but the hyrax, or 
settle in Kamasia, Elgeyo, or Lumbwa. They prefer to elope 
with the girl of their choice rather than to marry her in the 
usual way ; and they are glad if their daughters conceive 
before marriage, counting it a sign that as wives they will be 
prolific. But they may not themselves marry a girl who 
has already conceived. No child of the clan is named till it is 
six or seven years of age. The women generally wear brass 
instead of iron-wire ornaments. 


Clan — Kipsirgoi. Totem — bush pig 

The members of this clan are mainly hunters ; but they 
may not kill a beast which has been wounded by a member 
of another clan. Also they may not touch a donkey nor 
allow one to graze near their herds. For his first wife a 
man of this clan must always choose a girl who has already 
conceived ; and if necessary he must capture her and 
arrange about the purchase -money with her parents 
afterwards. 


^ Relatiotii des Jcsnites^ 1637. p. 53 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 

Boeder- Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten 
aberglaubische Gebranche^ IVeisen und 
Gewoknheiten (St. Petersburg* 1854), 


p. 1 10. 

’ Lieut. -Col. James Low, “The 
Sak^i,” Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelagOy iv. (Singapore, 1850), p. 430. 

* Herodotus iv. 94. 
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Clan — Sokom. Totem — hawk 

The members of this clan may not settle in Kavirondo The 
or Lumbwa ; they may not eat the flesh or wear the skin 
the duiker, but with that exception they may eat any kind 
of meat and wear the skin of any wild animal : they must 
always live apart and build their huts away from those of 
other people ; and they must make their own fire by the 
friction of fire-sticks. They may not intermarry with the 
Tungo, Kiptopke, and Talai clans. 

Clan — Moi. Totem — crested crane and buffalo 

The people of this clan are not allowed to settle in The Moi 
Kamasia or raid in Kavirondo. They may not build in or 
near a forest, nor take small boys prisoners to adopt them, 
nor wear a garment made of the skin of a duiker or a bush- 
buck. Their first wife must be a woman who has never 
borne a child. When they shift their kraals or break down 
their huts, they must choose a site to the east of their 
former abode. Three days before a circumcision festival 
begins, the members of this clan perform a special ceremony 
called kireku leget. The cattle of this clan are not branded 
like most Nandi cattle, but ear-marked. 

Clan — Kiptopke. Totem — monkey [Cercopithecus 

griseo-viridis) 

This clan may not dig pits for game nor make traps. The 
and their cattle may not pass the night outside of their 
own kraal. Members of the clan may not intermarry with 
the Kipkenda and Sokom clans. 

Clan — Kamwaike. Totem — partridge 

No member of this clan may settle in Nyangori or marry The 
a girl who has already conceived. The clan is forbidden 
to intermarry with the Kipaa and Tungo clan.s. 

Cla)i — Tungo. Totem — hyaena 

This clan is held in high esteem, and one of their Th..- Tungo 
number is chosen as a judge or umpire in all disputes. 



The Kip.7a 
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It falls to them to close the roads against the attack of an 
enemy and to form the rear-guard in a retreat. No man of 
this clan may elope with a girl if her parents refuse their 
consent, and he may not ask for a bride till the girl has 
performed a ceremony called kdpkiyai. The marriage price 
for a girl of the clan is less than for the girls of any other 
clan, being only one ox and five goats. When a hysna 
howls at night, the women of the clan do not flick their ox- 
hide covers till it stops, as do the women of all the other 
clans ; and when the corpse of a man of the clan is thrown 
out in the usual way for the hyaenas and they do not devour 
it at once, the body may not be turned over on its other 
side like the bodies of other people.' The clan does not 
intermarry with the Kipamwi, Kipkokos, Kipiegen, Talai, 
Sokom, and Kamwaike clans. 

Clan — Kipaa. Totems — snake and Colobus monkey 

Members of this clan may not hunt or make traps, and 
they may wear the skin of no wild animal except the hyrax. 
They may only bleed their cattle in the morning during the 
rains, and they may not intermarry with the Kimwaike clan. 
Whenever it is possible, a member of this clan is engaged 
to plant the konosiot sticks, which are planted in a circle near 
the back entrance of the bridegroom’s hut at marriage." 


Clan — Kipasiso. Totems — sun and mole 

People of this clan may not catch rain water in vessels 
or use it for cooking. If a goat sniffs at their grain or walks 
over it when it is spread out to dry or ripen, they may not 
use it except for feeding unnamed children. With them 
the ceremony of naming a child is not performed till the 
child is six or seven years old. When people of the clan 
make porridge, they must first of all sprinkle a little spring 
water on the fire. They may drink milk one day after 
eating game. 

There is another clan called Chemur, which has the wild 

’ A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 7. 2 ^ (j Hollis, op. cil. pp. ii, 

1 1, 70 sq. 62 sq. 
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cat for its totem ; but its taboos and peculiarities are not 
known. 

All the names of the Nandi clans, as well as the names The 
applied to them by women, have meanings, but the meanings of ^ 
of many of them are obscure.^ However, some of the names ‘he Nandi 
of the clans are clearly derived from their totems. Thus d^nved'^'' 
the Kipkokos clan takes its name from its totem the buzzard 
(chepkdkds) \ the Kipasiso clan takes its name from its 
totem the sun {asis) ; and the Kipaa clan takes its feminine 
name Koros from its totem the Colobus monkey {koroiit'). 

The name of the Toiyoi clan means “ thunder ” [toiyoi) ; and 
we have seen that members of this clan perform a ceremony 
to stop a thunderstorm.^ Hence we may conjecture that 
thunder as well as rain is, or used to be, one of their totems, 
and that like the Arunta and other tribes of Central 
Australia they claim the power of controlling their totem 
by magic. The Kipamwi clan has for its totem the duiker, 
and the animal is .sometimes called by the same name 
{Jiipamwi), Kami-pci, one of the women’s names for the 
Kipkenda clan, means “ those who eat water ” ; and the 
name is appropriate, since one of the totems of the clan is 
the frog. Pali-pet, one of the women’s names for the Tungo 
clan, means “ those who go to bed in the morning,” and 
clearly alludes to the nocturnal rambles of the h} 3ena, which 
is one of the totems of the clan. The name of the Moi 
clan means “calf,” and doubtless refers to the buffalo, which 
is one of the totems of the clan. Again, Rarewa is one of . 
the women’s names for the same clan, and it means “ heifer.” 

With these examples before us we may guess that many 
of the other names for the Nandi clans are derived from 


their totems, though their meanings are now obscure. 

While one of the Nandi clans has for its totem the The 
hysena, all the Nandi, like most tribes of East Africa, 


hold that animal in respect or fear, apparently because it or 
devours corpses and may thus be supposed to be physicall)- 


akin to the livino as well as to the dead, since it has absorbed "hether u 

^ 3-r their 

the flesh and blood of their kinsmen. The Nandi expose totem 


or not. 


‘ For the following remark.^ on the {dated 3 *^^ September. 1908}. 
names of the Nandi clans I am in- - See above, p. 437 
debted to a letter of Mr. A C. Hollis 


% 
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The \andi the bociies of their dead near their huts in order that they 
th«r.iea(i tie eaten by the hyasnas. The relations who lay the 

'<< <i‘> corpses on the ground call to the animals to come and eat 

hy.tti.i^ them ; and if on the second day after the death they find 
that the body has not been touched by the brutes, they kill 
a goat and place the flesh on and near the corpse, in the 
hope of attracting the attention of the hy^nas.^ Hence 
naturally enough the Nandi imagine that hyaenas hold 
communication with the spirits of the dead and can talk 
like human beings. When several children in one family 
have died, the parents place the next newly born babe for 
a few minutes in a path along which hyasnas are known to 
walk ; for they hope that these brutes will intercede with 
the spirits of the dead, and that the child may live. They 
will not molest a hyzena prowling round their houses, though 
they will not hesitate to kill or wound him on unappropriated 
Punish- land. Nobody dares to imitate the cry of a hyaena under 
nientfor banished from the tribe or of being refused 

the cry of a husband or wife in marriage. If a child so far for- 
a iiyiena. itself as to mimic the howl of a hytena, he may not 

enter the hut till a goat has been slaughtered and the 
excrement rubbed on him, no doubt as a form of purifica- 
tion ; after that he is soundly thrashed. While a hyajna 
howls at night, all Nandi women, except those of the Tungo 
clan, flick their ox-hide coverlets till the melancholy sound 
dies way in the darkness. If the droppings of a hyaena 
are found on a plantation, the corn is deemed unfit for use 
until the field has been purified by a person from Kamasia, 
who receives a goat for his pains." These Nandi super- 
stitions about the hyaena are another instance of the 
respect in which among a totemic people an animal may 
be held by persons who have not got it for their totem. I 
call attention to such superstitions for the sake of warning 
my readers against the common error of hastily concluding 
that any animal which a savage treats with a superstitious 
regard must needs be his totem. 

The same association with the dead probably explains 
the widespread veneration in which the hysna is held by 
the Wanika of East Africa. Thus we are told that “ the 
^ A. C. Aafri//\ pp. 70 - A. C. Hollis, r?V. p. 7. 
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greatest funeral ceremonies held by the Wanika are those I'lu 
which they get up on the death of hysenas. They regard 
that animal with the most singular superstition. They look ptopit 
upon it as one of their ancestors, or in some way associated d,”uh"of 
with their origin and destiny. The death of the hyaena is h.'-oi . 
the occasion of universal mourning. The viahanga (wake) amm.d is 
held over a chief is as nothing compared to that over the 
hyaena. One tribe only laments the former, but all tribes 
unite to give importance to the obsequies of the latter.” ' It 
is true that the Wanika do not, like the Nandi, regularly 
expose their dead to be devoured by hyaenas ; on the 
contrary, they bury them in deep, well-dug graves. But 
the bodies of the friendless, of criminals, and of other 
exceptional persons, are thrown into the woods or among 
the rocks to be the prey of prowling hyaenas.'-’ This custom 
may have sufficed to ensure to the animal the place which 
it occupies in the religion of the Wanika. Certainly the 
universality of the respect in which the foul animal is held 
by the Wanika nation proves that it cannot be a totem ; for 
a totem is regularly the sacred animal of a section of a 
people, not of the whole. 

Amongst the Nandi on a man’s death his sons inherit his Uuie^ nf 
flocks and herds, the bulk of the property going to the eldest 
son of the principal wife. When an unmarried warrior or a V-imii. 
man with no sons dies, his brothers inherit his property. If 
he has no brothers, his step-brothers are his heirs, and failing 
them his paternal cousins succeed.® Thus the Nandi have 
father-kin in the matter of inheritance. Yet a trace of Tract- of 
mother-kin survives among them in the position of influence 
and authority which the maternal uncle occupies in the family. po««’ 

An understanding exists between a boy and his mother’s 
brother such as exists between no other relations. When auncieot. r 
boy is in disgrace, his mother’s brother is asked to intervene 
on his behalf The nephew may not be circumcised, or have 
his teeth extracted, or have the lobes of his ears pierced, 
without the leave of his maternal uncle. It is always usual 
for warriors to give their maternal uncle a cow after a raid in 

^ Charles New. Life, IVandenn^s, - Charles New, op. cit. pp. 121, 
and Labours in Eastern Af rica{i\aimAQ>T\. 122. 

1S73), p. 122. ^ A.C.Holli.s The Nandi, sq. 
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return for the kindness he shewed them in childhood. The 
most terrible thing that can happen to a Nandi is to 
displease his maternal uncle. If he does so, the uncle 
formally curses his nephew by scratching his shin till the 
blood flows, rubbing in ashes, and saying, “ The child of our 
child ! May this blood eat thee, for we gave life to thy 
mother that she might bear thee.” It is believed that a 
nephew so cursed will die in a few days unless by a present 
of cattle he can persuade his uncle to remove the curse.^ 

Among the Nandi a widow nominally becomes the 
property of either the next elder or next younger brother 
of her late husband ; but often she lives in her old home 
with one of her sons or goes to reside with her father or a 
brother.- 

A Nandi who has killed a member of his own clan is 
regarded as unclean for the rest of his life, unless he can 
kill two other Nandi of a different clan and can pay the 
fine himself. He may never again enter any cattle-kraal 
except his own, and whenever he wishes to enter a hut he 
must strike the earth twice with a rhinoceros -horn club 
before he crosses the threshold.® 

The Nandi pos,sess the classificatory system of relation- 
ship. Thus a person of any age or sex applies the same 
term of address to his or her father, to his or her father’s 
brothers, and to the husbands of his or her mother’s sisters. 
He or she applies the same term of address to his or her 
mother, to his or her mother’s sisters, and to the wives of 
his or her father’s brothers. Referring indirectly to his 
brothers and sisters, and to his first cousins the children 
either of his father’s brothers or of his mother’s sisters, he 
applies the same term tupchet to them all. A man refers 
to his own sons and daughters by the same term lakwet by 
which he refers to the sons and daughters of his brothers.^ 
The terms of relationship differ according as the relation is 
addressed directly or referred to indirectly ; and in some 
cases the terms of address differ according to the age and 
sex of the speaker. Thus a father is referred to as kivanda 
or kwanit, but addressed as papa by a bo\', as apoiyo by a 

' A. C. Hiillis, The Nandi, p. 94 . A. C. Hollis, op. lit. p. 74. 

- A. C. Hollis, op. cit. p. 73. t A. C. Hollis, op. lit. pp. 92 sq. 
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man, and as pakzva by a girl or woman. A mother is 
referred to as kaniet or kametit, but addressed as korket by 
a man and as eiyo by a boy, girl, or woman.*^ 

While the Nandi people are divided genealogically into .\ge-grade5 
clans and families, they are also divided socially, like the 
Masai, the Taveta, and the Turkana, into what are now called 
age-grades, which are determined, as the name implies, not 
by the descent but by the age of their members. As 
such age -grades are common in savage communities and 
appear to have been instrumental in building up the classifi- 
catory system of relationship," which in turn is intimately 
bound up with exogamy, they deserve to be noticed 
in this book. Among the Nandi the male sex is divided 
into boys, warriors, and elders ; and the female sex is 
divided into girls and married women. The first stage 
for both sexes continues till circumcision, which is per- 
formed both on boys and girls. Roughly speaking, the 
ceremony of circumcision is performed about the age of 
puberty. It may take place between the ages of ten and 
twenty, but most commonly it is performed on boys between 
fifteen and nineteen. A festival of circumcision for boys is 
celebrated about every seven and a half years and lasts for 
a couple of years. All boys who are circumcised at the same 
time are said to belong to the same age or cycle {ipinda)}^ 

There are seven ages in all, which make up a total of about The seven 
fifty-three years. They always bear one of the following 
names and succeed each other in the following order ; — 

Maina (small children, who will be circumcised about 1915). 

Nyotti^e (boys between 10 and 20 ; their circumcision festival began 
in 1907). 

Kininvike (men between 18 and 28, circumcised about igooj. 

KapUlach (men between 26 and 36, circumcised about 1892'. 

Kipkoiimet (men between 34 and 44, circumcised about 1885'. 

Sowe (men between 42 and 52, circumcised about 1877). 

Junta (men between 50 and 60, circumcised about 1870). 


In each age or cycle there are three subdivisions called 


' A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 
92 sq. 

“ See above, vol. i. pp. 179 ■>/. 

* A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 


1 1 sq., 52 sqq. Since the Nandi were 
removed to their reseiwe (see above, 
p. 432). they have so far altered the 
custom that lioys are now circumcised 
every year or so, like girls. 
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fires {jnat, plural inostinuek), probably because the members 
of each subdivision associate round their own fires, and do not 
allow the members of the other subdivisions to join them.* 

About every seven and a half years the guardianship of 
the country is solemnly transferred from the men of one 
age, now grown old, to the men of the age immediately 
succeeding them. The ceremony at which the transference 
takes place is one of the most important in the Nandi 
annals. The last was performed about 1904, the next will 
take place about 19 ii. All the adult male population, so 
far as possible, gather at a certain spot ; but no married 
warrior may attend, nor may he or his wife leave their 
houses while the ceremony is being performed. The Chief 
Medicine Man {Ot'koiyot) must be present ; and the ceremony 
opens with the sacrifice of a white bullock, which is purchased 
by the young warriors for the occasion. After the meat has 
been eaten by the old men, each of the young men makes a 
small ring out of the hide, and puts it on one of the fingers 
of his right hand. A circle is then formed round the Chief 
Medicine Alan, who stands near a stool, about which is 
heaped cow dung studded with the fruit of the lapotuet shrub 
{Solaniini catupylanthuni). All the old men and the 
members of the age immediately preceding the one in 
power stand up, whilst the warriors who are going to 
receive the control of the country sit down. On a sign from 
the Chief Aledicine Man the members of the preceding age 
strip themselves of their warrior’s garments and don the fur 
robes of old men. The warriors of the age in power, that 
is, those who were circumcised about four years before, are 
then solemnly informed that the safety of the country and 
the welfare of the people are committed to their hands, 
and they are exhorted to guard the land of their fathers. 
.After that the people disperse to their homes." 

§ 9. Totemism in Kavirondo 

Kavirondo is a district of British East .Africa at the 
north-eastern end of Lake Victoria Nyanza. It is a rolling 

* A. C. H'lihi. The Xandi, p. 12 As to the fur mbes {karoi^^s) of the 

- A. C. Hollis, op. 'It. pp. 12 old men, .‘•ee p]''. 28 
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grass country, breezy and healthy, at a height of from four 
thousand to five or six thousand feet above the sea, but 
much warmer and sunnier than the bleak highlands of 
Nandi, which bound it on the east The contrast, too, is 
striking between the tiny cultivated plots of the Nandi and 
the miles and miles of cornland in Kavirondo. Where the 
land is not in tilth, the prairies are gorgeous with wild 
flowers, notably with sunflowers, which turn some of the 
hillsides into a blaze of yellow. The people, who have 
been described as “ebon statuary,” are more flourishing and 
happy, better fed, and stronger than their eastern neighbours 
the Nandi. Men and women work naked in the fields. 

They live in clusters of straw huts which glister like gold 
in the sun and are surrounded by an immense floral hedge 
gay with the pink blossoms of the acanthus and the coral 
red of the aloes. Their staple food is grain, supplemented 
by sweet potatoes and bananas.^ 

The population of Kavirondo comprises tribes of several Difteient 
different stocks, which may be distinguished as the Bantu 
Kavirondo, the Nilotic Kavirondo, the Masai, and the tion of 
Eldorobo. Under the Bantu Kavirondo are included the 
Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware, and the Awa-Kisii ; under 
the Nilotic Kavirondo are the Ja-Luo and the Elgumi or 
Wamia ; while of the Masai stock the only representatives 
in the country are the Guasangishu, who have given up 
their nomadic habits and live in scattered settlements 
among the Kavirondo. The Eldorobo are an aboriginal 
tribe of wandering hunters, who roam the forests of the 
Mau plateau and are very rarely seen by Europeans. They 
live chiefly on the flesh of the Colobus monkey and other 
small mammals, which they shoot with poisoned arrow.s, 
and they also collect much wild honey.’ 

The natives of Kavirondo, both of the Bantu and of I'hf 
the Nilotic stock, arc divided into totemic dans, which, in 
contrast with those of their neighbours the Nandi, are noth <.f th. 
exogamous. To this difference in the social systems 


^ C. \V. Ilobley, Eastern CgiinJa^ 
in Ethnolo^ual Suri'i}’ ( London, 
1902), p. 13; Sir Harry Johnston, 
The Uganda Prottctoratt, i. 34,44 'yV* 
- C. W. Hobley. Eastern V ::anda. 


pp. 7-1 1, A-stt.lhc Kavir-mdo pcojflf. 
see .i]'>o Sir Harry ]f)hnston, I'ht 
Crania Prdi- /o> (London. 10041, 
11. 722 rt/,/. 
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Nilotic the Kavirondo and the Nandi a student of these races, 
divWecr^ Mr. C. \V. Hobley, is disposed to attribute in great measure 
into exo- the superior vigour of the Kavirondo. “No Kavirondo,” he 
in^totemic says, “ marries in his own clan, and the degeneracy due to 
dims. inbreeding is obviated by this salutary custom.” ^ 

The totemic system both of the Kavirondo and of the 
Nandi has been investigated by Mr. C. W. Hobley, and it 
may be well to give the results of his enquiries in his own 
words, although in what concerns the Nandi his account has 
to be supplemented by the much fuller information collected 
by Mr. A. C. Hollis, which has been already laid before the 
reader.^ Mr. Hobley writes as follows : — 

Mr- “ The natives of the Bantu Kavirondo, Nilotic Kavirondo 

,'iccount of Nandi groups all have a belief in the totems or muziro, 
totemismin but, apparently, no such thing as totem worship exists, nor 
do the Bantu and Nilotic Kavirondo believe in their descent 
from the muziro or totem, but a Nandi informed me that 
many of his tribe did believe in their original descent from 
a totem. 

“ Among the Bantu people each clan appears to have its 
own particular totem, and this may have given rise to their 
custom of exogamy, but in Nandi each individual is said 
to have his own totem irrespective of the clan. Practically 
the whole of the Nilotic group appear to have the same 
totems, but, in some parts, there are certain variations from 
what may be called the standard list of forbidden foods. 
Thus, although the exogamy which exists among the Nilotic 
Kavirondo may have originally arisen from totemism, the 
present survival of the belief has lost its original character. 

“ In all the groups the totems appear to be animals, no 
example of a vegetable totem has been discovered. 

“ The Bantu group use the word muziro to denote the 
totem and, contrary to the usual belief, the eating of a 
eating the totem animal is not thought to be followed by death, but 
{m^iro). only by a severe skin eruption ; and if, by any mischance, 
the meat of the totem is eaten, the evil consequences referred 

' C. \V, Hobley, Eastern Uganda, Africa, Anthropological Studies in 
P* 13* Kavirondo and Nandi,' Journal of 

^ See above, pp. 433 sqq, the Anthropological Institute^ xxxiii. 

^ C. \V. Hobley. “British East (1903), pp. 346-349- 
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to can be averted b\- making a medicine dazua, extracted 
from certain herbs, and this extract is mixed with the 
fat of a black ox and rubbed all over the body of the 
patient. 

"Among the Nilotic Ja-Luo the totems are called toilih- 
kivero, and there is a long list of kzvero animals which are x'l/y,', 
forbidden as food to both men and women ; there is, how- Ja-i.uo 
ever, an additional list of food that women must not touch. 

Upon no occasion is the rule of the kzeero relaxed, but, 
curiously, the animals on this index expurgatorius are con- 
sidered malignant in their influence, and it is thought praise- 
worthy to kill them. Thus any kzeero animal can be 
hunted, with the exception of the crested crane {luileariea 
gibbericeps), which is, generally speaking, strictly preserved 
by all the Kavirondo. The Gemi tribe, however, do not 
consider it wrong to kill and also eat this beautiful bird. 

The Gemi, Lego, and Sakwa tribes can also eat the wild 
cat, called by them ogivang. The Ja-Luo often wear the 
teeth of the leopard and crocodile as ornaments, and the 
skin of the leopard and wild cat ; this is not considered an 
infringement of the kziecro law. 

•‘Kx.vmplks or THE Totems oe' the. lJ\x'if F.\meiv 


( 4.111 or Tnlit' 

Kisesi clan of .\\va Wanya 
Marania ami part of Tsoso and ) 
Isuklia \ 

Awa-('wnya and .\«a-Mrasbi 
Awa Shekwi of Nyole 
In Ketosh theie are seieral, 
according to the clan, but oicr 
a large portion the special 
totem is 

Tasoni tribe i .\gaki section 
Ithako, E. Tsoso, S. Kabras 

Probably the totem most common 
in Kabras is 


Speci.il Tot,-ni' 

I/nfiongo, biishbuck 

Kuril, waterbuck or J/iiiltt. 

Liiisi. pigeon. 

.\jofu, elephant. 

Mii/iiiyi. a large black and white 
stork which .ippeais in large 
docks about Noi ember; it eats 
locusts. 

i <,111111, teed buck. 

Iinhonyo or Kyiiiee. 

Mhiakiilo, white ants in the dving 
stage but cooked . They can 
be eaten raw, but not when 
cooked. 


VOI.. II 
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"'rui. Totems {r-h-ero) oe ihi: Nilotic Group 



N.uuo 


Name 


'.'1 I'ho-Loo 


in Tho-Loo. 

Crocodile 


Nile monitor (lizard) 

. Nyneth 

Hysna 

. Xdiek 

Python 

. Xto 

l.eopard 

. OkiuacJi 

Mongoose . 

. Gon gori 

Baboon 

. Him 

Rock hyrav 

. Ku inner 

Monkey 

Ct'fWipithecus sp.< 

Tortoise 

. Upuku 

Wild rat 


Colobus monkey 

Kuru 

Jackal . 

Biiivejn 

Wart hog . 

. I mbirri 

V'ukure 

. Achiii-t/i 

Frog 

. Og-L’a/i 

Crow . 

Agixko 

Crested crane 

. luMing 

Kite . 

Otc/iga 

(bound hornbill 

. A riiintich 

“ The 

following are in 

addition kzvero or 

‘ tabu ’ to 


the vvomen Fowls, eggs, elephant, hippopotamus, sheep 
(flatter only among Kisumu and Gemi). The women’s 
kiiiero are not serious ones, i.c. a breach of the law is not 
followed by death. 


Hywna . 
Jackal . 
Kite 
Buzzard 


'• The Totems oi the Xandi Group 


Nandi name 
. Ma"ctitt 
. Lcluot 
. Chchincnt 
. Cliel>kukus!i3t 


Water tortoise 
Ch.'tmeleon . 
Crested crane 
Klcphaiit 


Nandi name. 
Chchkiikuc/ut 
Nyei^tiat 
Kunyonyot 
Ih'iiot 


“ Tile elephant, although looked upon as a totem, can 
be eaten without evil effects. 

“ I omitted to mention above that the Kadimu people, who 
live on the Lake near the mouth of the River Nzoia, believe 
that they are descended from the python ; these reptiles 
are looked upon as sacred, and annual sacrifices are made 
upon a hill in Kadimu to the common ancestor. The 
Kadimu people are a Bantu tribe which has adopted the 
language of the Nilotic Ja-Luo, and it is thus the only 
Bantu tribe in the country which looks upon its totem as 
its ancestor. 

‘ Certain snakes, however, are looked upon as sacred 
animals among some of the Unyamwezi clans, and it is 
highly probable that, as among the Kadimu, this is due 
to the belief that the snake was their common ancestor. 
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-Many W'anyamwezi consider it a deadly sin to kill a 
snake, and one occasionally meets an individual belonging 
to one of these clans who is said to be immune from the 
effects of snake poison.' 

‘‘ The totems of the Koromjo people who live north 
of Mount Elgon are snakes, frogs, the monitor lizard, the 
hy:ena, and the cheetah ; they believ’e they will die if they 
eat any of these. If, however, by any mischance, the meat 
<jf a ))indro animal be eaten, a medicine called Eyarri, if 
taken in time, will save the life of the person. It is made 
from a tree with very dark leaves called Emiithi ■, the patient 
is violently purged and, eventually, recovers.” 

Among the Bantu tribes of Kavirondo a man has the 
right to marry all the \-ounger sisters of his wife as they 
come of age ; they cannot be given in marriage to any one 
else till he has declined their hands." 


§ 10. Exogamy among the BagcsJiu 


The Bageshu are a large Bantu tribe or nation, estimated 
to number not less than a million, who inhabit chiefly the 
eastern and south-eastern slopes of the lofty Mount Elgon, 
on the eastern boundary of the Uganda Protectorate. They 
are a primitive race of cannibals standing low down in the 
human scale. Their country might be called a land without 
graves ; for like the Nandi they fling out their dead towards 
evening to be devoured by the wild beasts. But the old 
women steal forth under cover of darkness and carve out 
the prime pieces of the corpses to furnish a meal, while they 
leave only the refuse to the brutes. These savages were 
visited in their nativ'e homes by the Rev. John Roscoe in the 
summer of 190S, and it is on his notes that the present 
account of the people and their customs is based." 

The Bageshu say that they formerly dwelt high up on 
Mount Elgon, inhabiting the caves which abound there, and 
that they have gradually worked their way down to the 


^ C'>in[far(.' above, vo]. 3. 20. 

- C. \V. iinbley, Kattevn 
p. ly: Sir Harr\ Johnston, //.a 

i'K’-Hida Pi Jo/att, iu 747. 


^ Kev. J. Roscoe, “ < n the 

J. urnxd cf P-u Key i! 
.IntiD'-foP^ual Institiiie, xx.\i\. 119091 

pp. iSr-105, 
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lower slopes, which they now occupy, each clan taking in 
fresh land year by year, but always descending in a straight 
line so as not to encroach on the domain of their neighbours. 
The sides of the great mountain are terraced and afford 
ample room for good gardens and villages ; and copious 
streams of excellent water flowing from the summit provide 
for the needs of the people and irrigate the plantations. 
.Many of these streams, tumbling over the precipitous sides 
of the mountains, form beautiful waterfalls which dash them- 
selves in clouds of iiidescent spray on the rocks hundreds of 
feet below. The superstitious natives regard these foaming, 
thundering cascades as the abode of spirits, and they catch 
the falling vv'ater in vessels to carry it home and sprinkle it, 
as a charm for health and strength, on the heads of their 
children. In the mountains, too, there are many natural 
caves which for ages have served the people as strongholds 
to which they flee in time of danger. Some of them used 
to be kept always stored with provisions, so that at the 
least alarm the villagers could retreat to them, driving their 
bleating flocks and lowing herds before them up steep and 
narrow paths which often formed the solitary approach to 
these sequestered fastnesses. There the sheep and cattle 
were kept in the caverns by day to be driven out to pasture 
in the darkness of night.^ The breed of cattle which the 
Bageshu keep is well adapted to life in these highlands, for 
it is small and nimble, and can browse and scramble like 
the goats themselves on the sides of the mountains. The 
cows are herded by boys and girls, and both sexes are free 
to milk them. But the Bageshu live mainly by agriculture. 
They work chiefly at their plantations of plantains in the 
valleys and moist hollows of the hills. These furnish their 
staple food, but they also raise crops of millet, maize, sweet 
potatoes, peas, and a variety of dwarf beans.' 

The Bageshu are divided into a number of e.xogamous 

’ Rev. J. Roscoe, “ Nitte;, on the Harry Iohn^,ton, 7 /rr Uganda Pro- 
Hngeahu, Journal of the Poyal /or/oralf, i. 52 
Anthropological Instilnte, x)(xi.\. (1909) 

pp. 181 j’y., 189. As to the great - Rev. J. Roscoe, Notes on the 
caves on Mount Elgon, see Joseph Bageshu,’* Jottrnal 0/ the Poyaf 
Thomson, 7 hronJi Masai Land Anthropoiofial [nstilutt ^ sosMw, 
(Eondon, 18851. pp. 5®9 tqq. ; Sir pp. 192 sq. 
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clans, each of which occupies its own lands and holds aloof 
from its next neighbours, resenting as an act of hostility 
and ground for war any encroachment upon its territory, h.hjmhu. 
However, the members of neighbouring clans meet on ,*^^,''1.^1^,,*,. 
occasions of festivities, and each clan seeks its wives from 
an adjacent clan. The names of twenty-nine clans were 
ascertained bj- Mr. Roscoe. No man may marry' a woman 
either of his father’s or of his mother’s clan ; all the women 
of his mother’s clan are regarded as his near relations ; his 
mother’s sisters he calls his mothers. The marriage between 
a young couple is arranged by their parents ; it is a purely 
financial transaction ; the affection of the parties chiefly' con- 
cerned has nothing to do with it. Poly'gamy is commonly 
practised ; a man may marry the sisters of his first wife, if he 
chooses to do so.^ .A. father names his child after one of his ciuidrcn 
ancestors, and the ghost of the epony'mous ancestor is believed 
to take charge of the child and to become its guardian spirit, ancestors, 
When a wife has been unfaithful, she prays the ancestral ghost 
of the child’s real father to protect it against the ancestral 'wc.imc 
ghost of its nominal father, who may naturally be supposed yiurdian 
to owe the bastard a grudge. If a child pukes and pines 
after receiving its name, the medicine-man will sometimes 
advise the parents to change the infant’s name and give it a 
new one, in order thereby to place their offspring under the 
patronage of a more efficient guardian spirit." 

Boys and girls are both circumcised at the age of i. irci.m- 
puberty ; it is then that the lads are initiated into the'"'”"' 
my'steries of the clan. Their severed foreskins are collected 
and buried under the chief’s house. At the same lime both i xtmctiDn 
sexes have the front lower teeth extracted. When their 
wounds are healed, the boys and girls bathe in a sacred 
pool, which is supposed to be guarded by' snakes. A festival 
of dancing and beer-drinking follows. It la.sts for .several 

* Rev. I. l\Hsrnc, “ on the 12. liaj’)cte, [‘.akikaw. i; Jha- 

Bdgfshu," /v/;7Af/ uf th' Rovtil heva, 15. lUkunutn\a, 16. Ba'-ihu, 

Authi opolc'^ual w'^w. 17. Ihini.wiki, l S. Ikikoinie. in. Ba- 

pp. I>S2 >Y. The names nf the Ha^eahu 20. Ba'^aiu-, 21. J’ahHckya, 22. 

c]an> which Mr. Roscoe oblaine<J are llalukulu, 23. Bamoni. 24. ]^>atun(ivi)c. 
as followN : i. Ikihe^i, 2. Ikanyuwaka. 25. liahanjjoBe, 26. Ikaii^u, 27. Hain- 

3. Rankokf. 4. Raholasi, 5. Ikihuku, Ix'l'i. 2S. Bakuinana. 29. Bnfurnbe. 

6. Baduda. 7. Basiikuye. S. Baliyenda, 

9. Baltike, 10. Halagf, ii. Bakikc, - Kc\, J. Ru>,coe. c/. uf- p. fS4 
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days, and during its continuance “ there is the fullest license 
given to both sexes ; men and women have promiscuous 
intercourse without any restraint.” ' VVe have seen that 
similar scenes of debauchery attend the practice of circum- 
cision in Fiji and among the \Vagogo.“ The exact meaning 
of such orgies is not clear. 

Mr. Roscoe’s enquiries failed to elicit the existence of 
totems among the Bageshu ; but he adds ; “ There was 
every indication of the system, the limited knowledge of 
the language, however, made it impossible to get at them.” 
It is to be hoped that future enquiries among this interesting 
people will supply the blank in our record. 


§ II. Totemisin among the Bakenc 

The Bakene are a Bantu tribe of Busoga, the country 
which bounds Uganda on the east. The tribe was visited 
in the summer of 1908 by the Rev. J. Roscoe, to whom 
we owe an account of the people."* They live chiefly on 
the Mpologoma River, but they e.xtend to Lake Kioga and 
are said to be found also on Lake Salisbury. The Mpolo- 
goma River rises in Mount F.lgon and flows for some miles 
in a southerly direction ; it then winds westward and rapidly 
widens out until it empties itself into Lake Kioga. The 
current is choked and the water dammed up by the 
enormous growth of papyrus, so that the river expands into 
a .series of broads or lagoons, which in some places are fully 
six miles wide. It thus forms a complete barrier between 
the Bantu tribes on the one bank and the Nilotic races on 
the other as far as Lake Kioga, and the barrier is continued 
by the Nile to Lake Albert Nyanza. The Mpologoma 
River is the true home of the Bakene ; the tall papyrus 
beds of its swamps provide a perfect shelter for their 
floating houses, and its fish furnish them with an abundant 
supply of food. They build their huts on the roots of the 


^ Rev. J. Roscoe, ••Note-i on the 
Bageshu,” Jounia! of the Roya! 
AnthropoloA'-'-'^’ xxxix. (1909) 

pp. 185-187. 

“ See above, pp. 145 v/p., 40J. 

^ Rev. J. Ro-sCoe, Notes on the 


Bageshu.” Journal of the Royal 
.Inthropolo^ieal Institute, xx.vi.x. (1909) 
p. 1S2. 

^ Rev, J. Roscoe, “ Brief Notes on 
the Bakene,” J/ii//, ix. (1909) pp. 116- 
121. 
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papyrus at a safe distance from the shore and are careful to 
hide them away in the recesses of the marsh. Tortuous An Afnuv 
water-ways fringed by tall papyrus plants, which tower like 
green walls on either side of the winding channel, lead to 
their secluded dwellings, and as the traveller glides along 
them in a canoe, with no sound to break the silence but the 
monotonous splash of the paddle and the ripple of the water 
at the bow, he might almost fancy himself transported to 
Venice, were it not that forests of reeds have taken the 
place of marble palaces, and a sky of deeper than Italian 
blue broods overhead. It is pleasant to come upon such an 
African Venice in the early morning when the sun is up and 
to see the people, men, women, and children, busy at their 
various occupations, some baiting their fish-traps, others 
fishing in deep water, women plunged up to their waists in 
the swamp emptying holes of the small fry that have been 
caught in them overnight, and children paddling in tiny 
canoes from tuft to tuft of papyrus, or watching a crocodile 
as he floats lazily basking in the sunshine. On some of the Mmiatun* 
clumps of papyrus miniature huts may be observed ; in 
these the spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell, and 
there offerings of food and clothes are deposited that the 
ghosts may not come and haunt the living.' 

In their customs, language, and appearance the Bakeneih.; 
closely resemble the Basoga of the north-east, and they A^ve , 

a tradition that their forefathers came from that quarter. theBa^of;,, 
Both sexes e.xtract the two lower front teeth, and the women 
pierce the under lip, but they do not disfigure themselves in any 
other way.' They subsist chiefly on fi.sh, which they catch 
with rods, lines, traps, and by spearing them in shallow water. 

They eat the fish both fresh and dried, and they barter them 
for clothing and for other food. Their houses, built on the 
floating roots of papyru.s, usually open directly on the water, 
so that the people step from their door into their canoe. 

IMen, women, and even small children are all expert 
paddlers. The canoes are dug out of .solid logs, and are 
propelled by long heavy paddles, which, like the gondoliers 
of Venice, the canoemen generally pi}- standing up. The 

^ Rev. J. Roscoe. ‘‘ Ihief Notes ii6 
on the Bakene, ” i\. 11900' pp. - Rev. J. Rt)'>o>'e, itA pp. 1 16 
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water-ways are kept open by constant use and by cutting 
back the rank growth of the reeds. The side canals, as we 
may call them, are private ways ; each of them is for the 
use of the familj' w'hose hut stands at the end of it. The 
entrance to one of these side canals is often arched over, 
and charms hang from the arch to protect the inmates of 
the house from harm.' 

The Bakene are divided into a number of exogamous 
and totemic clans. The Bakoma clan has for its totem the 
dans of the husk of the small millet {Inild) ; the Baholw'a clan has for its 
totem the guinea-fowl ; the Bagota clan has for its totem 
the kyachuli, a small animal of the cat tribe ; the Babira 
clan has for its totem the nAoiiye, an otter ; and the 
Bahaugo have for their totem the inondo^ a civet cat. 
Besides these clans there are two others, the Bagule and the 
Bahobando, the totems of which Mr. Roscoe was not able to 
ascertain. Each clan has its head man or chief ; he is 
elected by the clan and holds office for life, unle.ss he forfeits 
it by vicious conduct or is incapacitated by illness." 

The people seem to be debarred from marrying into the 
clan of their father as well as into the clan of their mother. 
At least this appears to be implied b)- Mr. Roscoe’s state- 
ment that “ polygamy is practised by the tribe, and they are 
also exogamists. The children all regard their father’s 
relations as their own special clan, and their mother’s sisters 
are all mothers to them, so that the relationship always 
lutiic.uioii debars them from marrying into their mother’s clan.’’ The 
custom of children regarding their mother’s sisters as their 
mothers is a clear mark of the classificatory system of 
relationship. It is a woman’s brother, not her father, who 
has the right to give or to refuse her hand in marriage ; 
and it is he who conducts her to her new home. For 
a man may not marry till he has built a new house for 
The bruLii his wife. 1 hither the bride, veiled from head to foot in a 

convov, u 1 1 *.1. • 

Dark-cloth, is conveyed in a canoe, attended by her friends 
in their canoes, the whole convoy singing to the measured 
dip of the paddles in the water. They time the voyage, be 


kule'j of 
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system 


^ Rev, J. Roscoe, “ ]Jnef Notes on - Rev. I. Roscoe, r//. pp. 117, 
the Bakene," Mafi, iN. {1909) pp. 116 120. 

S(/., ii9,\Y. 3 Rev. [. Roscoe, o/>, at. p. 117. 
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it lon^ or short, so as to reach the bride’s new home wlien 
the sun is setting behind the papyrus swamp and all tlie 
water-ways are ruddy witli his dying light. The bridal 
party stays overnight with the young couple, and next 
morning they receive presents from the bridegroom and 
paddle home.' 

A child is named after one of its father's ancestors, whose eiiiidi.n 
ghost is supposed to look after it. Twins are thought to 
be a gift of the gods, and the happy father announces their ancestAii 
birth by beating a drum. The sound is taken up and 
repeated by his neighbours, so the good news goes rumbling nftwms. 
down the water-ways for a long distance. The father’s 
sister’s son hastens to the house, closes the front door, and 
makes a temporary opening at the back of the hut. He 
takes the leading part in the dancing ceremonies which 
follow. The after-birth of the twins is put into two new 
CQoking-pots and dried ; then it is taken ashore and left in 
the grass near one of the gardens." 

S; t 2. Totemis/u atnoug tJu' Basoga 

Immediately to the east of Uganda and divided from it ts 

by the ample stream of the new-born Nile, is the district of 
Busoga, bounded on the south by the broad waters of the ma 
Victoria N}'anza. In physical features and in the character of ' 
the people Busoga strongly resembles Uganda. The country 
has been described as a dam which shores up the northern 
end of the great lake and slopes away from it gradually to 
the northward. Grand tropical forests, gay with the bright 
blossoms of many flowering trees and enlivened by parrots 
and other birds of brilliant plumage, occupy much of the 
land, and on plunging into their depths the traveller from 
the east coast feels that he has reached at last the .A^frica 
of his dreams. In the clearings of the woods flourish 
luxuriant plantations of bananas. But the climate is 
unhealthy, and there are few running streams ; for the 
brooks, choked with rank vegetation, soon degenerate into 

^ Rev. J. Roscoe. “ Buef NolC'. on ^ Ke\. J. Roscoe. // pp. ii8 

the Bakene," Mau^ i\. ^I90<)^ pp. 117 •/. 
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swamps in the sunless glades of the forest or into marshes 
in the open/ The inhabitants of the country, the Basoga, 
are closely akin to their neighbours the Baganda in race, 
appearance, customs, and language. They live in thatched 
beehive huts, keep cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls, and till 
the ground. Their fav'ourite food is the banana, but they 
also cultivate and use sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, beans, 
eleusine, and .sorghum. Tobacco and cotton are grown. 
The country has never, like Uganda, been united under a 
single ruler ; the people have always been broken up into 
separate communities under more or less powerful chiefs." 

The Basoga were investigated in the summer of igoS 
by the Rev. John Roscoe, who found that they are divided 
into a large number of exogamous and totemic clans with 
descent in the paternal line. I am indebted to his kindness 
for the following information on the subject. 

There are three distinct tribes in Busoga. First, in the 
north-west of the country is the tribe commonly called 
Gabula’s, after an important chief of that name ; they used 
to look to the Banyoro as their feudal lords. Second, in 
the north-east of the country is the tribe called Zibondo’s, 
after a chief of that name ; they used to look to the Nilotic 
Bateso as their feudal lords. Third, in the east of the 
country is a tribe which may be called Luba’s, after a former 
chief ; they have always looked to the Baganda as their 
feudal lords. 

Descent of the totem among the Basoga is in the male 
line ; that is, children belong to the totemic clan of their 
father, not of their mother. But, as happens in other Bantu 
tribes, children respect their mother’s totem during their 
minority, and neither they nor their children may marry 
into her clan. 

The following is a list of the Basoga clans and totems, 
so far as thej- have been ascertained by Mr. Roscoe : — 

^ Sir flarr\ John^t«>n, 77it' - Sir EIair\ J'lhnslon, 77/d 

/('Rir/d (i.ondou, 1004 ). i. 66 - 68 . Pro/tYforafey li. 
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(,'i.AX> OF Xorth-Wl'^t liusOt.A (Gabi'i. v's Tribk 



LLui-- 

Tottin'>. 1 

Cla»i- 


I. 

Mpongo . 

1 

bu^hhiich 1 

JJ. .SendaM . 

, luHhhuck [nipoiyo) 

2. 

Ilaigaga . 

, chaff from millet \ hiiio) \ 

32. Mutedeha 


3 * 

Bahciya 

|, 

33. lUns^i) 

1 a hiid called n~o^o^: 01 

4 - 

Kwanga . 

hi])pO})Otamvis \ujoru) , 


iOiCiVCl 

5 - 

S()^,^^a 

jackal {tnpisi) ; 

34. Tnli . . 

hu^hhiu’k {uipo}i^o) 

0. 

Baisongo . 

serval {fftcmic) 

35. Ik-re . . 


7 - 

Mulondo . 

grey monkey {nf.'ima) ! 

36. Mavania. 


S. 

Lemu . 

leopard {tnpaA) r 

37. Kisiiwi . 

leopard {mpal'X) 

0. 

Wlin . . 

certain women who may ' 

38. Iia''us\\ i . 

jackal Vnpi^i) 


not cfune near men 
at any time 


39 - M\\eb\a . 


a 5^ia''S called f i<yi)!ja. 
wljich the clan ina> 


10. Muiimi 

goats of a particular 


not cut or touch 


colour 

40. >enKig(»iia 

hippopnamus (//,- uku) 

1 1. Kuha . 

Oribi gazelle {ka^in\ 

41. \Ven/u , 

a little salt ? (/Ic/r) 

r2. MutwM 

female bu'shbuck 

42. Busigisigi 

a dove Oniba) 


\mpoii,^o) 

43- Baego . 

civet cat {eujiiviht) 

13. Mpazira . 

yams 

44. Sekiju 

the lungfish [nahihiiki] 

14. -Mwanga . 


45. Bakosc . 

ciiaff or husks from 

15. -Mugonya . 

mushi coins {huttho^ 


the senisein 

ib. Kinminya 

jackal {}Hpii,i) 

46. Umbwe . 

white ants 

17. Kitengja . 

wild pig 

47. Basoko . 

l)Ush])uck \ iupcny<) 

18. Muko'^e . 

chaff from the small 
millet 

4$. Bambade 

chaff of all kinds 

19. Miilenna . 


49. Eboka 

ciow 

20. Segaga 

chaff' from the small 

50. Sango 

guinea-fowl 

millet \bii^o) 

51. Kaima 

reerUaick [tijaza) 

21. Semoyo . 

bushbuck KtnponyA 

52. Gulu . . 

the mouth of an (dil 

22. Mulandsa 



wateT'pot. The clan 

23. Baniyakai- 

wateibiick 


may not touch it nor 

am)a 

1 


have It in their 

24. Kadodo . 

frog {kikeri I 


presence 

25. Vi-anga 

birds {kanyo)iyi\ 

53. Kiemba . 

posts made from a tiee 

26. Xyan/i 



called The 

27. -Miiluta 

( 'olobiis monke\ 


clan may not Use such 

28. Muyomho 

a bird called kasii''t>>in 


postsin building then 

29. Musere 

rivers which are full or 


houses oi feni < s 


» ) V e r ll 0 w i n g ( mi^a 

54. K.iibari- . 

d..g tt ////ircf.') 


,iu(lc). The clan may 
not draw walei fnun 

55- Kigoma . 

the clan may not 1, mi- 
nt the full ni' 'on 


them nor attempt to 

56. Lubanga . 


30, Mugwano 

cross them 

57. .’sabvMci . 

iunghs), //) 
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I'fM- 
\ inrjU" 
♦■'•ushUuv.k 
chn'- nijy 
\h 2 siib- 
<ii\isioni of 

OH':. 


b tr>t 
coubm^ 
ft-)rb!dck*n 
but j.eco!u5 
cousins 
allowed, to 
marry each 
olher. 


CiANs OF X<)R I H-K \'^i liUSOt.A ZUItiNDo’s TrIRI- 


Iiai'tH'io , ' yiey numkey M/Xv'w/z) 
ila^ekwc . l'/ foteni mushroom 

Cutiko) : 2.nd fo/cni 
tahuhisttva 

>cnk\\un^a \^( to/t'm clejilunt 
; 2)iii tohu! 
anil lope {^kon-^oiic) 
(>ushbuck 


IkUsO 

il It 

.Semwav 

IJasiilio 


liaise or 
Maeamb; 
Gaga . . 

Senisoiya . 

liakika 

Xieru 


birds z/Nt ) 

tuo }>irds known as 
ktim'a// and kusuk/ 

, a root of the arum lily 
i! {z/rirawin) 
husks of the small 
millet 
, ottei 
j burtalo 
I 


12. Ikinangwe goats uJdrh aie pic* 

matuiely born {a^’a- 
; />iiZ2 a(’asolzc'a) 

13. Bakoyo . I lungfish [///amda) 

14. Seimigaya j water lizard [nihuUiai) 
I ij, Bagaya . •' birds 

i 16. Mwasi . j an antelope (/{/n:/) 

' 17. Baj>ekiila. wild pig (av/v:/) 

1 iS. Kitamwa guinea-fowl (//v.y'/M 
i 19. Mwangu. bushbiick 
120. Xono. . cooked plantains 
‘ [ufaku) 

21. Senyulya a lurd calleil ka^^nA 

22. Tambi 

23. Mabiro . dry slices of vegetable 

, marrow \lnkukuju\ 

24. Katunia . i flea {nkttkunyi) 

25. Mulinda . i swallow {katai) 

26. Nyana . : small calves [fiyaua) 


From the preceding^ tables it appears that only tuo (the 
first and the last) of all these clans take their names from 
their totems ; in all the other recorded cases the name of the 
clan differs from the name of the totem. Further, several 
clans bearing different names have nevertheless the same 
totem. Thus in Gabula’s tribe no less than six clans have 
for their totem the bushbuck ; and the one which takes its 
name (Mpongo) from the animal is the principal clan of the 
country. This suggests that the various Bushbuck clans 
may be subdivisions of one large original Bushbuck clan, all 
of which, when they branched off from the parent stock, took 
new and different names for the sake of distinction, while at 
the same time they all retained the old bushbuck totem. 

In regard to the marriage of cousins it is a rule with the 
Basoga that a man’s children may not marry his sister’s 
children, but that his son’s children may marrj' his sister’s 
(laughter’s children. In other words, first cousins, the 
children of a brother and sister, are forbidden to marry each 
other, but second cousins may marry each other, provided 
that they are the grandchildren of a brother and a sister 
respectively, and that the father of one of them was a son 
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of that brother, and that the mother of one of tliem was a 
daughter of that sister. 

Among the Basoga it was customary for a wife to induce I'n'tom or 
her sister or sisters to come and live with her and become 
wives of her husband. When a man died, his brother might Mstcr- 
marry the widow or widows, provided he were chosen 
heir to the deceased ; or if the brother were not heir, he 
might still receive from the heir one of the widows to wife. 

But except in these cases a man had no right to marry the 
widows of his deceased brother. 

A husband avoided his wife’s mother and only spoke to .\voidaiuL 
her when she was in another room and out of sight. He 
respected his wife’s father but did not avoid him.' 

The Basoga abhor incest even in cattle. If a bull covers 
his mother-cow or his sister-cow, the tuo culprits are .sent 

ince-t 

by night to a fetish tree and tethered to it, there to meditate e\eii m 
on the heinousness of their offence till the morning, when ' 
the chief appropriates them to his own u.se.- 


§ I 3. Toteuiistn among the Bateso 

The Bateso, as they call themselves, are a tribe of lis 
Nilotic negroes, whose territory borders on Northern Bu.soga. 

They are commonly known as the Bakedi or Naked People N.iot.r 
on account of their absence of clothing, which is common 
to both sexes. This nakedness of theirs excites the disgust 
of the Baganda, who are prudish in matters of dress.’ The 
Nilotic negroes, of whom the Bateso are a branch, extend 
along the north bank of the Nile and round the eastern side 
of the \’ictoria Nyanza. Some of the tribes claim kinship 
with the Nandi and Masai, They seem to observe fewer 
religious ceremonies than the Bantu peoples and have no 
name for the Creator, but speak of the rain-maker as the 
supreme being. They often employ Bantu medicine-men 
and fetishes when they migrate into Bantu countries.' 


' I'<»r iht informutmn a.>. lo the 
uiarria^e cusinius, as well the totems, 
of the Ba'^oga I am indebted to the 
kindness of the Kev. John Koscoe, 

- Sir IIarr\ l^ohnslon, Ihc V^athia 
ProtCitora(t\ 11. 7 1 9. 

' Ihid. 11.772. See below, pp.404. 
467. 


^ b rom tlu* nutv'. of ihe Ke\ John 
Kf>«»coe, who \isitetl the IkittM) in tin- 
summer 1908 and ha'' kindly fui 
nished me with the follow inj^ notice of 
the tribe and its clan-'. As to the 
Nilotic negroes, see Sir llany John- 
■Ht >1). J he /^ e.V. rA . n. 

75 ^ 
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The Bateso are an agricultural people, who regard millet as 
their staple food, though they also grow many other cereals and 
vegetables, such as maize, semsem, sweet potatoes, marrows, 
dwarf beans, and peas. They also keep flocks of goats, and most 
of them have cattle besides. Both men and women work in the 
fields, and the young men herd the cattle. Goats and cows are 
often herded together. A village will contain from four to forty 
families. The huts are circular in shape and constructed of stout 
branches interwoven with creepers. The interstices of the walls 
are stopped with mud, which is smoothed on the inside so as to 
present an even surface, while the outside is left rough. An 
upright pole in the centre supports the conical roof, which is 
carefully thatched. Each wife has a hut of her own, and a man 
may have as many wives as he can afford to pay for. Often he 
builds houses for them in villages some little distance apart. 

The tribe is divided into a number of exogamous and 
totemic clans with descent in the male line. Children there- 
fore belong to their father’s clan and may not marry into it, 
but they are also forbidden to marry into their mother’s 
clan. The following is a list of the Bateso clans with their 
totems, so far as these were ascertained by the Rev. John 
Roscoe : — 

B.\tf,so Cl\ns 


I oieiDs. 

1. Katikoko . sheep 

2. Pasama . sugar-cane 

3. MaUitoko . bonesfromcuoked meal 

4. Eraraka . 1 ihey may not look at 

the Onbi antelope 

5. KuribsNoko mushrooms 

6 . Koroko . Onbi antelope 

7. Iraka . . Onbi antelope 


Cl.iJi'. 'r jttni' 

S, Bararaka bone^ of the Oribi 
anlelojie 

9. Igurya . Oribi antelope 

10. Pokoro . they may not shave a 

bain's heatl 

11. Katikoko a tree called the 

i' 

12. Madokoya Oribi antelope 


r requency 
of the Ofibi 
antelope 
lotem. 


In this list the number of different clans which have the 
Oribi antelope for their totem is remarkable. Here again, as 
in the case of the Bu.shbuck clans of the Basoga,^ we may 
suspect that the multiplication of the same totem in different 
clans has arisen through the subdivision of one original clan 
which possessed the common totem. 

^ See above, p. 460. 
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As a rule parents agree to the future marriage of their Manure 
children while these are both small. When the children 
grow up, the boy’s father gives the dowry and the engage- 
ment is formally settled. The dowry varies from two to 
twenty cows, with a number of goats, which may be as many 
as fifty. The children generally live in different parts of the 
country and seldom see each other before marriage. A man Rigiu to 
might marry several sisters, and they might agree to live 
together, but such was not the usual practice. When a sisters, 
man dies, his eldest son as a rule succeeds him and inherits 
the property. The widows belong to the heir, and should 
the clan select as heir a brother of the deceased, he marries 
the childless widows as a matter of course. With regard to i u-n 
cousin marriages the rule of the Bateso seems to agree with 
that of the Basoga ; that is, first cousins, the children of a but swonu 
brother and a sister respectively, are forbidden to marry each to 

other; but second cousins are allowed to marry each other, lu.tiry t.ich 
provided that they are the grandchildren of a brother and a 
sister respectively, and that the father of the one was a son 
of that brother, and that the mother of the other was a 
daughter of that sister. In other words, a man’s children 
may not marry his sister’s children, but a man’s son's 
children may marry his sister’s daughter’s children, 

I 1 4. Toteinisiu among the Daganda 

The great tribe or rather nation of the Baganda are a iv.ukU, 
Bantu people, who.se country, named after them Uganda, 
stretches along the north and north-western .shores of Lake stenen. 
Victoria Nyanza. Though Uganda lies on the equator, it 
enjoj's a mild and equable climate in consequence of its 
great elevation, between five and six thousand feet, above 
the level of the sea. The nights are often refreshingly cool, 
and in the day the heat is seldom oppressive. Vegetation 
hardly withers at any time, for, lying within the belt of 
perpetual rain, the land is kept evergreen by showers even 
in the dry season. In spite of the great moisture of the 
atmosphere, Uganda was on the whole fairly healthy till the 
fatal epidemic of sleep-sickness broke out and made havoc 
with the native population. The rich soil, constantly 
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The Bateso are an agricultural people, who regard millet as 
their staple food, though they also grow many other cereals and 
vegetables, such as maize, semsem, sweet potatoes, marrows, 
dwarf beans, and peas. They also keep flocks of goats, and most 
of them have cattle besides. Both men and women work in the 
fields, and the young men herd the cattle. Goats and cows are 
often herded together. A village will contain from four to forty 
families. The huts are circular in shape and constructed of stout 
branches interwoven with creepers. The interstices of the walls 
are stopped with mud, which is smoothed on the inside so as to 
present an even surface, while the outside is left rough. An 
upright pole in the centre supports the conical roof, which is 
carefully thatched. Each wife has a hut of her own, and a man 
may have as many wives as he can afford to pay for. Often he 
builds houses for them in villages some little distance apart. 

The tribe is divided into a number of exogamous and 
totemic clans with descent in the male line. Children there- 
fore belong to their father’s clan and may not marry into it, 
but they are also forbidden to marry into their mother’s 
clan. The following is a list of the Bateso clans with their 
totems, so far as these were ascertained by the Rev. John 
Roscoe : — 



B.xteso 

Cr.AXs 


Cl.m-. 

'1 

Clati-. 

Trchin. 

I. Katikoko . 

>heej) (//dRa) 

S. Bararaka 

bonc'i <»f the Oribi 

2. Pasaina 

«.ugar-cane (//nv:c) 


antelope 

3. Madituko. 

bone> from cooked meat 

0. Igorva 

Oribi antelope 

4. Kraraka . 

they may nut look at 

10. Pokoro , 

they may not -shave a 


the Oribi nnteIo{>e 


hahv'b' head 

5. Kuribwoko 

inu*>hrooms 

II. Katikiiko 

a tree called the 

6. Koroko . ' 

Oribi antelope 



7. IraUa . 

. Oribi antelope 

12. Madokoya 

Oribi antelope 


In this list the number of different clans which have the 
Oribi antelope for their totem is remarkable. Here again, as 
in the case of the Bushbuck clans of the Basoga,' we may 
suspect that the multiplication of the same totem in different 
clans has arisen through the subdivision of one original clan 
which possessed the common totem. 

* See above, p. 460. 
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As a rule parents agree to the future marriage of their M-imanc 
children while these are both small. When the children 
grow up, the boy’s father gives the dowry and the engage- 
ment is formally settled. The dowry varies from two to 
twenty cows, with a number of goats, which may be as mani- 
as fifty. The children generally live in different parts of the 
country and seldom see each other before marriage. A man Right to 
might marry several sisters, and they might agree to live 
together, but such was not the usual practice. When a Msteis. 
man dies, his eldest son as a rule succeeds him and inherit.s 
the property. The widows belong to the heir, and should 
the clan select as heir a brother of the deceased, he marrie.s 
the childless widows as a matter of course. With regard to I hm 
cousin marriages the rule of the Bateso seems to agree with 
that of the Basoga ; that is, first cousins, the children of a imt swonu 
brother and a sister respectively, are forbidden to marry each 
other ; but second cousins are allowed to marry each other, marry lmcIi 
provided that they are the grandchildren of a brother and a ” ‘ 
sister respectively, and that the father of the one was a son 
of that brother, and that the mother of the other was a 
daughter of that sister. In other words, a man’s children 
may not marry his sister’s children, but a man’s son’s 
children may marry his sister’s daughter’s children. 

§ 1 4. ToUmism among the Jiaganda 

The great tribe or rather nation of the Baganda are a r'ginda, 
Bantu people, whose country, named after them Uganda, 
stretches along the north and north-western .shores of Lake 'lorneiy. 
Victoria Nyaniia. Though Uganda lies on the eijuator, it 
enjot's a mild and equable climate in consequence of its 
great elevation, between five and six thousand feet, above 
the level of the sea. The nights are often refreshingly cool, 
and in the day the heat is seldom oppressive. \^egctation 
hardly withers at an\- time, for, lying within the belt of 
perpetual rain, the land is kept evergreen by showers even 
in the dry season. In spite of the great moisture of the 
atmosphere, Uganda was on the whole fairly healthy till the 
fatal epidemic of sleep-sickness broke out and made havoc 
with the native population. The rich soil, constantly 
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watered by the rain, is luxuriantly fertile. On the whole 
the scenery is uniform, consisting for the most part of rolling 
green downs intersected by deep swampy valleys, where 
sluggish rivers ooze through dense thickets of reeds and 
papyrus, while the hill-sides on either bank are clothed with 
magnificent tropical forests and a rank undergrowth of 
ferns. In these beautiful woods the trees are festooned with 
creepers ; troops of monkeys swing from bough to bough 
and rend the air with their discordant shrieks ; flocks of 
grey parrots fl\' screaming about ; delicate little honey-birds, 
their plumage glowing like rubies or emeralds in the sun- 
shine, hover over the gay flowers on the edge of the forest ; 
and in the open glades countless butterflies, of all the hues 
of the rainbow, flit through the air. As the traveller recedes 
from the lake northwards, the valleys widen, the hills lessen, 
then die away into a great plain covered with jungle or 
thinly wooded and cleft at long intervals by huge drains 
choked with rushes, the home of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
antelopes, and wild boars.' 

In intelligence, material culture, and polity the Baganda 
represent the highest level attained by any pure Bantu race. 
Unlike most Africans, they clothe themselves from head to 
foot ; the native laws as to dress were very strict, and it 
was death for a man or woman to be found in the public 
roads without proper clothing.' Their staple food is the 
banana, of which many varieties are cultivated. The natives 
say that there are more than a hundred sorts. Some are 
boiled green, others eaten ripe, others made into beer ; and 
every variety has its special name. The tree flourishes 
everywhere ; every village and every hut is surrounded by 
banana groves, which are very neatly kept. With its great 
brilliantly green leaves, glossy black stems, and huge purple 
spathes a banana plantation presents a feast of colour to 
the eye. If you climb a hill in any densely populated 
district you will see these verdant groves stretching away 

^ C. I. Wilson and K. W. Kelkin, to the healthiness of Uganda. Stuhl- 
C'^^anda and tE Egyptian Soudan mann says that it is ver)- healthy ; Sir 
(London, 1882), i. 143.1^^.; F. Stuhl- Harry Johnston says {op. cit. ii. 646) 
mann, Mit Emm Pascha ins Herz von that it is not healthy either for Eiiro- 
A/rika (Berlin. 1894), pp. 170 sq.\ peans or natives. 

Sir Harry Johnston, The U:.;anda Pro- ‘-i C. T. Wilson and K. \V. Felkin, 
teetorate, i. S5 sqq. Opinions differ as op. fit. i. I51 sq. 
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mile after mile on every side and reaching far up the hill- 
slopes to the horizon. Next to the banana, the sweet potato 
is the main article of food and is the chief vegetable culti- 
vated by the Baganda, though they also grow yams, beans, 
pumpkins, sugar-cane, maize, and millet. The cultivation 
of the ground is chiefly carried on by the women ; house- 
building and war are, or used to be, the occupations of the men. 

It is thought that a barren wife prevents her husband’s planta- 
tions from bearing fruit, but that a prolific wife causes the 
trees to bear plentifully.' The Baganda keep cattle, sheep, 
and goats, and drink the milk of their cows, but most of the 
herds are tended for them by Bahima herdsmen.' The liu .ut 
manufactures of the Baganda include pottery, bark cloths, 
baskets, mats, metal- work, wood-work, leather-making, anduithL 
dyeing. In all branches of industry they display a fine 
artistic sense. Their pottery is beautifully finished and 
tastefully decorated ; their baskets are so skilfully woven 
that they are water-tight. In metal-work the blacksmith.s 
of Uganda are far superior to their neighbours ; they obtain 
the iron ore in the country. But the handicraft in which 
the Baganda most excel is perhaps the dressing of skins, 
which they make as soft and pliant as kid-leather and dye 
them with patterns in black and orange.' They are a 
musical race and possess a tolerable variety of musical 
instruments, including harps, drums, flutes, horns, and a sort 
of harmonium called anialinda ; this last consists of a 
number of flat pieces of hard resonant wood which are laid 
side by side and struck with drumsticks so as to give 
out melodious notes. The harp of Uganda is interesting 
because its shape agrees exactly with that of the ancient 
Egyptian harp depicted on the monuments.' 


* C. T. Wuvn .iml K. AV. FciUm, 

C.;a)iLUi i!H ( .'he li;^ypUan SokMih 
(London, iSS’), i. 145, 1$^ •/, 171 
.w/ . ; F. Mulilniann, J//V Emn: 

III. ILr: 7 \!; Jfi E'.i (Berlin, 1S94F \\ 
179; hir Many fiilin-.i'Mi. / A- f 
/’-vAr'er-z.v. i. <)h it. ^73 '/. ; 

Rev. I. R<>.,coe, “ Further \nles ..n the 
Manner^ and Customs mf the Ba^i^anda,'* 
Join :ht Atith;oy.K\\i A lu ti'utc, 
xs-xii. (1902), pp. 3S, 52 yd /v- 
- T. \Vilson dnd U W. I cihiiu 


c-u It, 1 163 /. : Su ll.irry [nh; 

sion, 'C* ' ^ ’ Rev. [ 

Ku-oc, m /vf '//(?/ <>/ .-Inthioy- 

u’ i'nstitn\\ wxii. (1902), p. 79. 

* T. WiRdti and U. \V 1 '.Ikuu 
r'-. i. 170-1S1; F. Muhhnai.r 
o'. ' pp 176 //. ; Sii H.niyjtd.n 

e«)n, , J-. u 00 I y •. 

^ C. T. WiRmn and V. W. Fd.u,- 
'.i/. 1. 154 ■ . ; Ml Harry 

-,1 -n. (/• /' a 004-00(3 


II 
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In house-building the Baganda excel their neighbours, 
the houses of the upper classes being neat, clean, and roomy. 
The establishments of the great chiefs or carls are very 
large, sometimes covering several acres and comprising 
many huts. The whole is surrounded by a high fence of 
grass supported by trees, generally fig-trees, which send out 
a crown of leaves and afford a grateful shade. Within the 
enclosure the ground is divided by fences into courts or 
gardens, each with its house or houses, and each shaded by 
bananas and fig-trees. The houses in the inner courts are 
occupied by the chief and his harem ; those in the outer 
courts are tenanted by slaves. AH chiefs of high rank 
have such establishments in the country as well as a town 
house in the capital. The town residences of the prime 
minister (Katikiro) and another high minister (the Kiinbugive 
or keeper of the king’s placenta) occupy enclosures each 
of about half a mile square in the capital, and each contains 
from one hundred to two hundred huts for wives and 
retainers. The fences of an earl’s residence which adjoin a 
public road are beautifully worked ; the height of the fence 
and the size of the reed -rib which runs along top and 
bottom indicate the rank of the owner. The huts of the 
peasants are much simpler ; they are circular or dome- 
shaped, and being thickly thatched with fine long grass 
down to the ground resemble gigantic beehives. An 
Uganda town is a garden-city embowered in fine trees and 
rich vegetation and intersected by broad well-kept avenues, 
which sometimes stretch away in a straight line for a mile 
or more together.' A feature of the country which strikes 
the European traveller, and which, like so much else, evinces 
the superiority of the Baganda to the surrounding nations, 
is the wonderful network of native roads, which connect the 
principal villages with each other and with the capital. 
These roads often lead straight as an arrow over hill and 
dale, through forests and across swamps, and even in thinly- 
peopled districts they are kept remarkably clean and free 


* C. T. Wilstin and R. W, Kelkin, 
( \anda and the El, vpiian Soudan 
iLondun, 1SS2), i. 172 w* ; JSu 
Harry The Uganda Pro- 

tcra;< , i. 104-106. 11. 649 saq,\ 


Rev. J. R<»>cue, “Further Notes t»n 
the Manners and Customs of the 
Fagamia,” Jounial of the Anthn'fO' 
logi.a: In xxxii. (190J), p. 65. 
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from weeds. Across the larger swamps are carried cause- 
ways built on piles and forming hard roads, whicli rise 
some six feet above the surface of the marsh, with tunnels 
at intervals through the piles to allow the slowly oozing 
water of these choked and sluggish rivers to find its way.’ 

The Baganda are also honourably distinguished by ( harai.s 1 
personal cleanliness and a care for the sanitation of their 
houses and villages which is very rare in native Africa.' 

A proof of their intelligence is their aptitude for arithmetic. 

They have native names for all multiples of ten up to 
twenty millions.” Yet with all their refinement in the arts 
of life, their scrupulous, almost prudish regard for decency,’ 
and their vegetable diet, the Baganda are by no means 
weaklings or effeminate. They are so strong that they will 1 Iku- 
race a bicycle for miles without an effort,' and their valour 
made them in former times the terror of the surrounding 
nations, not only on land but on the water. Every man 
who could handle a spear and a shield was a soldier, and 
armies were mustered with astonishing rapidity. They had 
a large fleet of war-canoes, splendidly built and sometimes 
manned by a crew of forty men. It was a fine sight to sec 
two or three hundred of these graceful vessels threading 
their way among the wooded islands of the great lake, the 
regular dip of their paddles in the water keeping time to 
the measured beat of the drums.” 

The native government of Uganda was an absolute i!:eh.it\c 
monarchy : the king held in his hands the power of life and 
dcath ; he owned the whole of the land, and could dispose I'c-i-ni.' sa 
of it at his pleasure. The only e.xception to this last rule 


' C. T. WiKoii Aiul K. W. Fclkin, 

I'i^a.ida r/T 

(L-mdon. iSS2), i. 14O : ^ir 

Harry //.. - 

.'ora'-, 11. O37 

- T. Wilson anti K. W. 
ii.\ 1 . 1 S 4 ; llain 

(/>. f uT ii. 640 ■/. 

' C- T. Wilson anti K. . 1 i.ikm, 
(■/. Li!. 1. 2J0 ; '^11 llar;\ I 'hnsUin, 
./ : d. ii. 095. 

* Sir Ilarrv J-'hn-'iMn, <r. li. 

U47 f li; tb.c old coui’j! r- 


ucrc tincti if thc\ cxposctl lluii Ic^s in 
the kin<4‘r> juc'-ouco. “ The chiefs aiui 
j)coj»ie IrtCarm f.i'-iidiously pi luiuh on 
tlic "iiImcc! of ciorhini;, and le^.irtled 
a nudi. man a-' an tibicLl "f hoiroi. 
'i’hc\ prcSerrctl sn iiu i htni^ua^t- nut 
lo a spadf a '.{•adc. iait l<i 

vuule ftn any plain noun ilealin'; uilli 
*0 sc\>m 1 intercoms^ ihc politest 
aivi \ap.!t''i of paraph, rd'^c:- (//,. p. 

•’ Sir Ilairv lo'nnsu.n. i:. li. 073. 
■■ C. T. V.'iKwn ,tn'I K. W . Folhui. 
T/. i. 19 ^ 201-2 '3- 
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was that land which had served as the burying-ground of a 
clan for three generations belonged to it in perpetuity and 
not even the king could take it away.' The king must 
always be of the blood royal, but whereas commoners trace 
their descent through their paternal clan, the kings trace 
their pedigree through the maternal clan. When the king 
dies, his successor is chosen from among his sons by the 
prime minister {Katikiiv) and another great nobleman 
{Kasitjn), the guardian of the princes ; but curiously 
enough they may never elect the eldest son, who holds 

the office of Kizvexva or father of all the young princes. 

Generally the king before his death tells the prime minister 

which of his .sons he wishes to succeed him, and if his 

choice is a good one, his wishes are followed ; otherwise the 
electors do not hesitate to set them aside.' After his 
election the king appoints the Katikiro (prime minister and 
chief justice), and also ten earls {^Basa::as) to rule the ten 
earldoms {sazas) into which the whole country is divided. 
In each earldom there are chiefs {Bavii), who are also 
appointed b\- the king in consultation with the earl ; but 
after their appointment the chiefs are responsible not to the 
king but to the earl. All taxes and all duties e.xacted from 
labourers engaged in public works pass through the earl’s 
hands to the prime minister. The earl is responsible for 
all the people in his earldom ; he tries all cases within his 
dominions, and if an appeal from his verdict is made, he 
attends when the case is tried in a higher court. He and 
the chiefs under him are bound to see that the roads and 
bridges leading from the capital to their country residences 
are kept in repair. Earls and chiefs have large tracts of 
land in their gift, and members of their respective clan gather 


' Rev. J. Roscoe, " Futlhcr Notes 
un the Manneis and Custoni5> uf the 
Bagantla,’’ Journal of the. Anthiopo- 
/o^iidl xxvii. (1902), pp. 50 

3t/., 62, 66. The native system of 
government in Uganda has been cate- 
fully investigated by Mr Ko'.coc. win* 
has kindly placed at my disposal much 
unpublisheti information collected by 
him. I shall draw upon it in what 
follows. 


- Rev. J. Ru'.coe, in Journal cj A- 
AntJh opolo^c^ual xxxi. (1901). 

p. 129, and xx.xii. (1902), pp. 27, 44. 
62. Some of the details in the text 
are deiived from Mr. Roocoe’,'. un- 
published manuscript>. According £■• 
Wilson and Felkin, the king 
is cho>en by three hereditary bakiin^u 
or chiefs f>f the highe.st rank {C. T. 
WilM»n ami R. W. Felkin, Uganda and 
the E;pyptiin Soudan, i. 193 , 2CO, 
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about them in the hope of obtaining either offices or banana 
plantations. Each earldom has annually to contribute, in 
addition to a tax on every hut, a certain amount of labour 
for the execution of public works, such as building houses and 
fences for the king, making roads, and bridging swamps.’ 

■ Two very important personages in the polity of the Hil Queen 
Baganda are the Queen Mother or Dowager Queen {Nania- , 

° ^ ^ [\ama'oU\^ 

sole] and the Queen Sister {Lulmg,T). If the king’s mother i>er pwtr 
is alive when he comes to the throne, .she naturally assumes 
the office of Queen Mother ; but if she is dead, another 
woman of her clan is elected to the dignity. The office 
carries many privileges with it, and estates in each earldom 
are attached to it. She appoints chiefs to manage her 
estates and bestows on them the same titles which the king 
confers on his ministers. She has absolute power over her 
chiefs and followers ; she holds her own court, tries all her 
own cases, and is called a king. But after .she has come 
into office, she only visits her son once, when she appoints 
his three principal wives, .\fter that the king may never 
«ee his mother again, for were he to see her, they think that 
some evil, probably death, would surely ensue. Yet he 
may consult her and she may advise him through a third 
jjarty. A running sticam must always flow between her 
residence and his. 

The Queen Sister {Lubugo'') has also her own establish- ii-’u'.clh 
ment with lands and officers attached to it just like the 1 

king ; she rules her own people and is called a king, in-r powur 
Neither .she nor the Queen Mother pays taxes, nor do they ,.. .^ 
contribute labourers for public works. In old times the 
Queen .Sister was also the king’s wife, indeed the only 
one of his wives to whom he was formally married, ^’et 
she might not bear him a child. After his death she sii.' pu.nin 
takes charge of his tomb {iniiluho and removes her house- 
hold to the hill where the tomb is situated. There shci-«//Aei_ 

rules all the earls and chiefs of the deceased king, her ' 

brother, and has land enough to give to each of them ' ’T'' 

gardens which enable them to live in comfort. The ro\-al 
tomb (mulalo) is the abode of the king's ghost. It i^ 

^ Kcv. J. Kti-’Qo, in y. .V'/' oj : ■- hi Lt / . j ■'/ m -itu ^ 1902^ 
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large house which the king always builds in his lifetime 
within the royal enclosure. The new king deserts the 
enclosure of his predecessor and constructs a new one in 
another place. But the late king’s tomb is kept in repair b}- 
the State. The enclosure and the interior of the tomb are 
looked after by the king’s widows who had children b}- him 
or who were specially chosen for the duty. If any one of 
these widows dies or leaves the tomb for any reason, her 
clan must suppK- another woman as a substitute, who is 
reckoned among the wives of the deceased king. In a 
chamber at the back of the tomb are kept the jaw-bone 
and the placenta of the departed monarch, and to these his 
ghost is supposed to be attached. The jaw-bone in par- 
ticular is called “ the king.” When the dead king wishes to 
hold his court, or it is desired to consult him about anything, 
the jaw-bone and the placenta are brought out from the 
inner chamber and placed on a dais or throne, which i.s 
covered with lion and leopard skins and railed off bj- a row 
of spears and shields. Communications with the departed 
ruler are held bj- means of his high priest {inaudu'a), who 
acts as his prophet or medium. This power the priest 
acquires b}- drinking beer out of the dead king’s skull ; after 
that the king’s spirit enters into the priest, whenever his 
late iVIajcsty desires to communicate with his successor or 
with the people. On .such occasions the priest goes to the 
throne and, speaking to the spirit in the inner room, teils 
him the business he has come about. He then smokes one 
or two pipes and begins to rave, which is a sign that he is 
possessed by the king’s spirit. In this condition, imitating 
the king’s voice, he declares the king’s will. After this 
communication has been made, the spirit returns to the 
inner room, and the priest goes away. The possession 
of the priest by the king’s spirit is only occasional, not 
permanent. Within the house, or rather mausoleum, dwell 
the wives who bore children to the late king ; his other 
wives have separate houses within the enclosure. Outside 
of the enclosure the Queen Sister has her residence, and 
with her are several of the late king’s chiefs, who have 
been pensioned ofl and hold pieces of land, but bear the 
same titles as of old. The Queen Sister has authority 
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over all the chiefs and widows who are associated with 
the royal tomb.' 

13oth the Ouecn IMotlier and the Oncen Sister enjoyed 
a remarkable privilege. They were allowed to practise 
polyandry, cohabiting with as many men as they pleased, 
but not marrying them or bearing them children ; indeed 
death was the penalty if they had offspring. Hence they 
resorted to abortion. Yet so loose were their relations 
with the otiier se.-c that according to a common saying all 
l^ganda was their husband. They nere fickle, living with 
a man for a few days and then inviting another to take 
his place. All the other princesses were equally forbidden 
to marry, but they were not equally privileged, for though 
one of them might occasionally be given in marriage to a 
great chief as a mark of special fav'our, the rest were con- 
demned to perpetual virginity, because thc\' were regarded 
as the king's wives, and if they were detected in an intrigue, 
the puni.shment death. 'S’et most of them led a life 
of debatichers'. We read that " the\' often use ever\- 
blandishment, and even force, to secure some young peasant, 
the unhappy object of tlicir affection ; but, should he be 
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discovered with them, he must meet the awful fate of death 
by fire, the common capital punishment in Buganda.” ’ We 
are reminded of the lovers of Semiramis." 

On the whole, Uganda has been justlv’ described as 
“ one of the best organised and most civilised of African 
kingdoms at the present day.”® It is therefore all the 
more remarkable to find that a nation which has made so 
considerable advances in culture should nevertheless retain 
a totemic system of the most regular orthodox pattern.^ 
For the Baganda are divided into a large number of totemic 
clans, the members of which observe the two fundamental 
canons of normal totemism, since they abstain both from 
injuring their totem and from marrying a woman of the 
same clan. Each clan is called a /i/X’a (plural ; it 

traces its origin to one man, and has a principal totem and 
a secondary totem. The principal totem, by which the clan 


^ R. P. Ashe. Two of L’xandiiy 

pp. S7 .w/. ; Rev. J. Koscoe, “ Noie^ 
'-n the .Mv'inner^ and Customs of the 
Haganda," Jouvual cf the Anthropo- 
.o,c;i\al In.stitHte, \\\{, (looii, p. 122 ; 
if. “ Further Notes on the Manner^ 
and Customs of the r>aganda.’'ytv// 

0/ the A/if/iro/'IoA- a' IitSiifi<!i\ \\.\ii. 
f 1902), piu 36, 67. 

- 'The iiohieu iii. 162 

Sir I larry Joliiiston. //> /<r 

li. 636, 

* For the A'llowing account of the 
otemic system of the I>aganda I am 
indebted almost entirely to the re- 
searches of my friend the Rev. h>hn 
Roscoe of the Church Missionary 
Society, ns ho has tirassn his informa- 
tion direct from the best native sources, 
<piestionmg men of each clan a? to their 
customs and traditions. In his re'^eaiches 
he has had the active co-operation <•! 
the native Prime ^finister {R'afikifo)^ 
who gave him all facilities foi prosecut- 
ing his enquiries. As Mr. Koscoe is 
further intimately acquainted Nviih the 
native language, and has for manv 
years enjoyerl the confi<lence of the 
;>eople, his writings on the subject of 
their customs and l>eliefs possess the 
highest authority. He has collected a 
large mass of information which still 
semains unpublished. I have gladly 


availed myself of his gvnerou^ per- 
mission to make free use of the manu- 
sciipt materials which he has placed in 
my hands. For his published accounts of 
Baganda totennsm, on which as well as 
on hiMinpublished })aper5 I have drawn 
in the text, see Rev. j Ro'm.oc, “ Notes 
on the Manneis and Cu«toni', of the 
Bagan<la,‘’/<>/f;//<r/ AnrhoopoIo^A- 
,i(l Ins/iiutOy .\xxi. (1901), pp. i iS sj.., 
120, 121 ; hi. “ Further Notes on 
the Manners and Cusioiu' of the 
V>M^{\ddiAyoi(nrai 0/ t/ie , lni/irofop-^h 
■ ill InstifiUo^ xxxii. (1902), pp. 27-29, 
5C 53- earlier accounts of 

t<»temism among the Baganda -•ee 
R. P. Ashe, Tioo R'lni^s 0/ 

[»p. iN5, 2S5 ; F. Stuhlmanu, MU 
Emm Pa.^cha ins Her': :'on Ajon^a 
^Berlin, 1894), p. 190; L. Decle, 
J'hret' in Sa-’age A/n\ii ( London, 

1898), p. 443 ; .Sir Hairy Johnston, 
YVie COamiiz Proieef orate ^ ii. 691 
Mr. Ashe was the 6rst to put the to- 
temic system of the Baganda on reerd. 
He clearly stated the Inn-o princqdes 
that no one may eat his totem animal 
marry a woman of his t<'tem clan. 
Among the clan', which he mentions are 
those of the Grasshopper {Ensetuni ')., 
Sheep {E/iti,'i^'a)^ and Crocodile 
{Engonya). He gives the native 
name for a clan as plural efvFhz. 
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is always known, is called tiiurjiiv \ the secondary totem isi. uiicii.i 
called kabiro. Both totems are sacred to members of the , 

|)'-lUCipo I 

clan, who ma}' neither kill nor destroy them. Other people, tur-m 
however, may kill or destroy them for a reasonable purpose 
without hurting the feelings of members of the clan. Except 
in the case of the royal family, children always take their 
father’s totem and belong to his clan. A wife adopts her (.hiidren 
husband's totem, but retains her own and teaches her ‘■'’i'' 
children to regard both sets of totems as sacred. When the totem ami 
children grow up and leave their home they may do as they 
please about their mother’s totem ; they are not bound to 
observe it. Yet it is, or used to be, customary for them 
to adopt their mother’s totem also, so that a man’s children 
would usually have their mother’s totem as well as his. 

But the mother’s totem did not de.scend to the second 
generation ; children took the totem of their father and 
generally also the totem of their mother, but not the totem 
of their grandmother. Each clan has special names for its i ',.u li clan 
children, so that members of a clan always know from a 
child’s name whether it belongs to them or not. It is .twiuidi-en. 
customary to have a second name for common use and to 
keep the childhood name .secret, for it is contrary to usage for 
a person to mention the clan to which he belongs. If there 
is a cpiestion of importance to be solved, he will, indeed, readily 
tell his clan name, and even his childhood name. But if there 
is no special reason for giving it, he will refuse to answer the 
question and will refer the enquirer to a third person for the 
information. The\’ think that any one who kills or eats his u’ .tirM- 
totemic animal or plant will die, or, if not, that he will fall sick , 
or suffer from an eruption of .sores all over his body. The ' tottm. 
usual e.\-[3lanation they give of their totems is that their 
forefathers fell ill after partaking of them, and that Ihey 
accordingly enjoined their children not to kill or cat the 
animal or plant which had disagreed with them. 

All the women of a man’s clan are regarded as his \in>nui.i> 
sisters ; hence he may neither marry nor have sexual 
intercourse with them. Any infraction of this rule used iia.i ik, 
to be punishable b\- death. It was thought that if a man 
.secretly broke the rule, either he or his children would fall m-ithpr . 
ill, so that his guilt would transpire and punishment' 
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follow. P'urthcr, no man may marry into his mother's 
clan, since all the women of that clan are regarded as his 
mother’s sisters and are called his great mothers or his little- 
mothers 'bakulti or banyiua batoj according to their age. 
But it is the correct thing for a man to take his second wife 
from his father's mother's clan. This wife always bears the 
title of Xasaza ; it is she who shaves her husband’s head and 
pares his nails and sees to it that the clippings of the hair 
and the parings of the nails do not fall into the hands of an 
ill-wisher, who might do her husband a mischief by working 
magic with these severed portions of his person. However, 
the rule of e.xogamy, which applies to all the other 
Baganda clans, does not apply to the Lung-fish {Manilnb) 
clan. But that clan i.s the largest of all and is, moreover, 
divided into two sections, each with a different secondarj’ 
totem and each residing in a different district. One section 
dwelling by the lake has another fish called uiuguya for its 
secondary totem ; the other section, dwelling inland, has the 
frog for its secondary totem. We are not told, but seem 
left to infer, that the rule of c.vogamy may only be broken 
b}- members of different sections of the clan, not by member.s 
of the same section ; in other words, that a Lung-fish man 
may only marry a lamg-fish woman if her secondary totem 
is different from his ; that is, if he i.s a Muguyii-^^h. man, she 
must be a Frog woman ; if he is a Frog man, she must be a 
Muguya-biSla woman. 

Each clan has its family estates, which are as a rule 
situated on some hill with the gardens running down its 
slopes into the valleys. The principal estates, situated in 
different parts of the country, are called Alasiga and re- 
present the chief branches of the clan. Generally they 
were the estates belonging to the sons of the father of the 
clan, but a few were those of the grandson.s. Great-grand- 
sons were seldom counted as heads of the branches of a clan. 
Upon each of the estates there is a chief who is responsible 
for the conduct of the members of his branch of the clan. 


ihe I .niu r If he has the oversight of the whole clan he is called its 
the'eUn ' ' Father. The Father of the clan has naturally the best and 
most important estate. Many of the clans have their family 
gods [Itibare), or they may have charge of one of the 
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national ^'ocls. In such cases the chief of the clan or of the 
branch of the clan on whose estate the temple stanch 
becomes the priest and has char<^e of the temple. The 
temples are generally built on the tops of hills, and arc 
surrounded by some good land for the use of the god. 

Besides these old family estates the clan has others Hcs-ii,!, -v 
called bntaka, where three or four generations of the clan 

« s^rourdis 

have been buried. It behoved a chief to be ever on the is o..,:-,') <,r 
alert to prevent members of a clan from burj ing their dead 
in good gardens, which they wished to secure for their 
children ; because even the king would scruple to turn out 
any man who had succeeded in burying three gcneraticuis in 
the place. If people were di.scovered burying their dead in 
a garden, they were ordered to take the bodj- away to the 
family estate. The burial place of a clan is regularl_\- on the 
top or side of a hill and is enclosed by a fruitful garden of 
bananas. When three successive generations, father, son, and 
grandson, have been interred in such a garden, it becomes a 
bntaka or freehold burial ground, where other members of the 
clan may bury their dead. Some members of the clan must 
reside in it to tend the graves and keep others from using it. 

They are given the land around the graves as a remuneration 
for their watchful care. 

Each clan has its special beat of drum. In Uganda i 't n 
the drum is an indi.spensable instrument. It peals forth the 1 
news of birth and of death, of joy and of sorrow, of peace i- I'.'i't ," 
and of war. To its measured cadence the feet of the wear}' 
wayfarer keep time ; burdened porters press forward more 
cheerily for its notes ; and chiefs are known afar off b_\- the 
roll and rumble of their drums. 

For s\ mpath)' and help in time of trouble a m,in alway.-' 
turns to the members of his totemic clan. When one of them ", ' 
has been murdered, his rc!atic)ns and his clan take up thei'H' 
matter and seek the murderer to punish him ; failing to find ' 
him they hold one of his clan as a hostage. 

With regard to the origin of their totcmic clans thc 'i- .ii 'i 
Baganda have a tradition, which runs thu-'. In the reign of",, 

Kintu, the first king, the whole nation lived by the cha.se e - t € 
alone. When game became somewhat scarce, King Kintu," 
with the general consent of his peo[)lc, made it a law that 
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Li^t of ii.<. 
clans of the 
Baganda 
with thCi!' 
totems 


certain species of animals should be tabooed to certain 
families, in order that these animals might have a better 
chance of multiplying than if everybody hunted them in- 
discriminately. The test adopted in order to determinate 
which animals were to be tabooed was one of health or 
digestion. If a family found that the' flesh of a certain 
animal disagreed with it, the members of that family 
abstained in future from partaking of that animal. In that 
way, according to tradition, originated the totems of the 
clans.’ The theory that the totemic taboos are based on a 
sort of Act for the Preservation of Game can hardly be 
primitive. Like the somewhat similar view propounded by 
Mr. \V. E. Roth as to the origin of totemism in Queensland,"’ 
it has all the appearance of an inference drawn in later 
times by persons of a rationalising turn of mind, who have 
long outgrown the crude superstitions which lie at the root 
of totemism. Moreover, as might be expected, the traditions 
of the Baganda are not consistent with each other on the 
subject. For according to other accounts, when Kintu 
came to the country, he found .several of the clans there 
before him, or they came to him from neighbouring countries. 
I'rom the traditions we may gather that Kintu was a power- 
ful ruler who invaded and conquered the land, and by his 
statecraft incorporated the clans into one nation under his 
government. If asked from whom he is descended, any 
Mugandu will readily answer “ F'rom Kintu ” ; if he is 
questioned more closely, he will give an account of the 
lather or founder of his clan, where he came from, and when 
he first joined either Kintu or one of the early kings. 

The clans of the Baganda take their names from their 
principal totems {niiizird). The following is a list of the 
clans with their principal and secondary totems, so far as 
they have been ascertained.^ 


1 Thi-. tradition forms part of Mr. 
R«>sc<>e's unpublished papers. He 
'-enl It to me from Uganda on the 
29th No\embei, 190S. 

- See vol. i. p. 137. 

^ Tlie singular form of Baganda. 

The fuiltrst list hitherto publi'.hed 
‘ f the Baganda clans and totems is that 
given r-y Mr. J. Koscoe in Journal ct 


the Anlhropoloji al lii‘^titiit< , xwii. 
(1902), pp. 27 A/. ; compare the li^t 
given by him in /ournal of the An- 
thro/'ch\J,. al Institute, wxi. (1901), 
p, 1 18. A list of twenty-nine totemic 
clans given by .^ir Harry John-iton 
Cl he f’gandxi l\ ott- /orate, ii. 691 .</.}. 
The ta])le in the text is based chielly on 
Mr. koscoe’s manuscripts, especially on 
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I)Ai;AXL»\ CI.AXS AXh TOiKM-' 


Pri.it i})al lofcm 
^>ro), V hi>-h 


Sei,'»iul.ii v { Ill 

i-:,_ -.1 1 li.. 

It' n;un-L‘ 1 1 the - Lcn. 


(/{W • ; t>) 


I. A'-tJ 

lc< ){jarti 

■'aifiibd 

gene' 

2. Mpolo^onia 

Iiun 


eagle 

3 * 

Cololiu-' nn>iikcy 

r’lnivinz^ii 

small inuiske) 

4 - 

utter * 

i:a:>iinba 

genet 

5. X.-z'iie)ii 

gra^.'-huppen '•nul! green 

uaf'aut^o^,' (ui 

a ■'mall in-.e. 



iidhdzi^^opona) 

which live' 1 

6 . 

ci\et cat 


th.e plarUas 
tiog 

7. Xjo-,i, 

elephant 

in it! u 

hippopi-tanu'' 

8. Maiii'ii 

lung'tA)i - 

■'lupuyj 

.1 small r ^ . 

9. 

lung-hsh - 

/■.atiih or, ac- 

a li-'h 

lo. Ijigavii 

inani> <>1 pangolin 

coiding tt» 
many, ki'.c- 

butGo 

a frog 

mU'hru ii 

II. Endi^i-i 

Iscaly anl-eaiei) 

'jheep 

nipolo^cma 

111 *11 

12. (tjr) Mboi^o 

hutlalo 

JltdhlU 

a lie vv v I'.ll j; 

1 3. Xkiina 

-.mall grc\ n>«'iikey ' 

n'e’JZd' 1 

}K.t 

c n 1 1 a i I •» 

14 ' [X 

t >rihi antelope 

n-. zz 

an.inaA 
giey lat 

15. G) Ea'iiii iH'iti 

a small seed of a shrui'. 


all kir..' 

U). (tz) .Vveni 

U'cd as head^ 
birds * 

kzi/z^z/'z/ 

heaLU 

.L ■'pe n lI kii i ! 

17. (a) M^/sl^ 

a large lat ‘ 


buu 

a -'ll. all i.i' 

iS. (fz) Ali/itf 

jam 

/a 

anoihei kin 1 ; 

In itzj Mpiuai 

bcan-i '■ 

kbH'U, d 

jam 

a wiM bean 

20 [d) { 6 } 

budlbu>-k ' 

r' 

a kintl i.'i' gra". 

21 (/'} Mliva 

du^ 


in Cl 1 ed t‘ T d ^ 

22. (d) i^’) A 7 . . 

jaekal 

/d/G, ' 

putba-li .r 

23. I.z) A? z.'/ez 

hippupu'.‘inu> 

nr If bn 

lull. .Iv.* 


a li?t ut’ piiiicipal and 'ecunik-ry lotem' 

■ Le- cp:''z. ii 

.V 

or . m/n: ' 

which he .sent me mi 22n<l DeCeini'ci 

; ii . aceordii.g t 

U >11 

1 larij ju'm-itui' 

iQoS. In hi" piiblishe*! accoun's Mr 

^ d'he widow 

- bif< 

1 ( ! 'zd.ia, /’v 

Ro'soc dne-i nut notice the "ecundaij 

/’.///a, Chtrd^ e 

tc i. 

.ucmib’ig n> "SI 

totem'. 

llarrj Ji'lin-tup. 



^ Mr. L. I)eclc c.ilK the animal .1 

•’ ( iiuunil - rat. 

au 

1 » t' '< << -lit lodeit' 

beaser (//bv- i;z .s.zr'.z^ Ar f.i. 

1 / /l \ C/.’ 1/1 i • 7 l. . 

/// '*.Vf ' accuid 

j) 4431. Ml. Ru'cne .vgiees with h. 

ir.i,' 1.1 'll 11. 

uty 

joho' -■ . M- 


Siuhlmann and Mr H.iny J*'1ipm»>u in ^'Uihlnu'nii odK it . 

calling 11 an utter, \\hii.ii J'> ll•>d‘>lslt ’’ Hancut beaii', accui,iir.g : 

cuiict t. Uany Johnslun. 

- The /Va/i’/ aco-iding t • ' r!:''^ 

I lariy fuiui'.n in and Mi. 1* . .'^t'dilii-ann, 1 1 any juUn^t* n. 


t > Mr 
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' ' i[K.I 1 ' :ti,; 


Sf 1 ' il \ i utt 1, 


( i, , 1 \v; 1 _ ^i\ t ' 

1 J.i'i 1 -i' It 

( ■ 'o') 

} .Uil'i' \ (piUalci.l. 

24. 1 '/) Xra 

cV/'b: o/Ci'- antelope 

mah / . 

' tiee Jungu.s 

25. (,.•) 

rec'ibiick. 


! 

20 . A’l! InU^a 

genet ^ 


' 

27. Ryenda 

eiitiaiis of aniinaK 

/ ans'r, 

lungs of animals 

2S. Xtc t n*-.' 

laillc's cow 


; cre''ted ciane 

nya te> Cso 




/Ku ’:iro - 



! 

29. {ti \ Eidi. ya 

'•polled cow 



'^0. \tr| Xyiii<\a 

hoinbill 



\i. (a) (A) J/a\i 

rainwater from roofs 


' 

32. pjj ('■') 

CO -v. 

mu:., n. iL 

lieails (d’animals 

yonii 




^3. (tr) A'lnyemo 

i e d a».t 



U- A'dPt 

kind of glMSS 



35, ((7) Xya.'i 

cre'.icdi cjane 



•'0. 

mu-'hre >oni 

n.cnko and 

snail and small 



a'an.^a 

ivory discs 

;7. J/AFa ^ 

heail 

aiizu.,':ce 

lungs 

3S. / ' 

wihl dale palm 



;g. Xcv/de^ 

ox [Tnddi/ onlvj 



20. Rvnya [An- 

cioctjdile 



.enya\ ' 




41. Mpwa 

wind '■ 



42. />./. 1 ' 

l^ecr fiom wild diate 




j -a 1 rn 



43. R'kiJc' ' 

small fish like -piai 



.,4. A'i\'uyll/r‘ 

<>w 1 ? 



25. A'anvi'Hyi ara- 

small binl which cues 



ira miou'i ’ 

among C'jws 




' Serval car, according lo ^lr Harry 
Johnstun. 

' EL-iC^Nherc Mr. Ro^coc givc^ ihe 
native name of this clan as (fiU etaliua 
nuckiro. The clan usually called 
the Bdgabo clan. 

^ ^lentioned by bir Harry Johnston, 
but not by ^Ir. Koscoe. 

’ Mentioned by Sir Hariy Johnston, 
but not by Mi, Roscoe. Sir Harry 
bihnston .ulds : “It is remaikable to 
rind this old Bantu wor«l for * o\ ' 
surviving m the totem name. In 
ordinary parlance in Huganda and 
1,'runyor*) it ha^ long Mnce been 
dropped in favour of tntl" ( 77 u' 
Prote-Jloraic, ii. 692 note). 

This clan is mentioned by R. lb 
A'he {'/'iva Kai^s cj U^~anda^ ]i. S5C 


Ml. i-. Suillunann {Mit Emm Ta\cha 
Hcr^ 7 ’Oii Afnka^ p. 190 note*), and 
Mr. L. Declc ['Three Years in Savai^e 
A/ric-a, p. 443). It is mentioned 
neither by .Mr. Roscoe noi by Sir 
Harry Johnston, .\ccording to Mr. 
Decle, the Crocodile clan is tuund 
in the Sese Islands of the \ ictoria 
N\ an/a. 

” Rev. J. Roscoe, “ Xantaba, the 
Female Fetich of the King of Uganda,” 
J/a/fy viil. (1908), p. 132, and below, p. 
486. The Wind clan is not uientioneil 
by Mr. Koscoe in his lists of the clans, 
because his informant having died he 
was unable to contirm the statement 
and the A’a/ihiro threw doubt on it. 

• Not mentioned by Mr. Ro5c<ie in 
hi'- latest (manuscript) list. 
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In the foregoing tabic the clans inark-ed (<?) were never -'uHie Oan^ 
allowed to present a prince as heir to the throne. The 
king might indeed many girls from these clans and have s'l'e .m 
children by them, but none of these children might ever 
succeed to the crown. In order to evade this disqualifica- 
tion the members of these clans gave their daughters to 
members of other clans, who adopted them ; and the 
children of such women, being reckoned to their adrjpted 
clans, were eligible to the throne. The clans marked (/;J in s.mu- (.i.m- 
the table joined other clans, either because their own clans ''['1"^^ 
were despised, or because they desired that their daughters, 
by adoption into these clans, miglit have children who might 
succeed to the kingdom. Though they thus associated with 
other clans and had the right to use their totem names, j-cl 
they were never regarded by these associated clans as blood 
relations ; hence they were free to marry members of their 
adopted clans. Thus the Katinvunia (small .seed) clan joined 
the Mushroom clan. The Bushbuck clan joined the Monkc\- 
clan. The Dog clan joined the Civet Cat clan. The Jackal 
clan joined the Otter clan. The Rainwater clan joined the 
Lion clan. The Crow clan joined the Otter clan. 

We will now take up a number of the Baganda clans .Mr 
separately and give some account of their customs, duties, 
privileges, and superstitions. The following details were ,i- 1 . 
taken down from the lips of members of the clans b\- the 
Rev. John Roscoe, whose indefatigable zeal has rescued I'W r'l., 
them, with so much more, from the oblivion that must 
otherwise almost certainly have overtaken them. 1 am 
indebted to his friendship and kindness hir permi.S'^ion to 
incorporate in this book these vanishin.g relics of a savage 
past. ' 

The Leopard clan has for its sccfiiidar}- toten* the 1 i-.c 

genet {.{•tisimlni). Members of this clan are not allowed to 
eat any meat which has been torn by an animal or even 
scratched by one. If one of their cows has been torn b\- a 
wild beast, they may not let it mix with the herd, even 
though its wounds are healed ; they must sell the cow. The 

Ip. in.inU'scrii",*. I'l'-tt--' ‘‘.1 the is.iiis I lia\c ),.jt n p, 

'Mr. R(.>^coc ppner.illv , ,f tse i p. duce fr- ; .ri: ul lip ip.inippp.on. 

jilinPll'.ll lamied e- P- 
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Leopard clan ia a royal one, but of its many branches there 
is only one of which the members are deemed eligible to the 
throne. The cianspeople are not bound to do any work for 
the king. Their only public duty is to keep up the estate 
called IMagonga, where Kintii first lived, and where there is 
a temple to him. They claim also to possess the original 
plantain which was brought into the country at Kintu’s first 
coming. It is a sacred plant. 

The Lion {Mpologovta) clan has for its secondary totem 
the eagle {uipnngn). It is a royal clan and claims descent 
from Sabaganda, a son of Kintu. To e.vplain their totems 
they say that Kintu killed a lion and an eagle and had their 
skins made into royal rugs. Since then the beast and the 
bird have been deemed sacred, and their skins, together with 
a leopard’s skin, form the royal rug on which the kings sit 
or stand at state ceremonies. The clan has charge of a 
small drum called nalnhare which is always kept and used in 
the shrine of Kintu on the hill Magonga in the Busuju district. 
On another hill in one of their estates (Nsanganzira, in the 
Busiro district) there is a shrine of the great national god 
-Mukasa, where each king, as he went to Nankere to observe 
the ceremonies for the prolongation of his life,* used to change 
his clothes and leave the discarded garments to be kept in 
the holy place. Xo member of the Lion clan is eligible for 
the throne. The king might marr}- women of the clan, 
but if they bore him sons, the infants were strangled at 
birth ; onl}- daughters of these royal wives were suffered 
to live. The Lion clan had a deity called Luwada on their 
estate of that name. He was served by a priest, a member 
of the clan ; and from time to time the god took bodilj' 
possession of the priest and made his wishes known through 
him. 

The Colobus Monkey clan has for its secondary 

totem a small black monkey {inunyuitgic) with longish hair. 
The clan is reckoned one of the oldest in the country. 
They say that Kintu found it settled there when he first 
came to Uganda, and that they furnished him with his 

^ A', to these ceremonies see my Uescriheii th.eiu t n the aathurit}' oF t!:e 
Adonis, Attis, Oiiri:, Second Edition, Rev. I. Rosci c 
(London, 1907), [c 405, where I have 
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first wife Xambi. They trace their origin to a man named 
Kyesimba Kasuju. Judged by the number of offices which 
it holds about the king, the Colobus Monkey clan is an 
important one. They supply the king’s butler, the potter 
who makes the royal cooking pots, and also the man who 
has charge of the royal drinking-water. This last bears the 
title of Kalinda and used always to be put to death when 
the king died, in order that his ghost might wait on the 
king’s ghost in the other world. Another member of the 
Colobus Monkey clan has charge of all the king’s goats ; 
and another is always sent by the new king to announce his rh.- Mere, 
accession to the god i\Iukasa, taking with him for the deity'"''"' 
an offering of nine slaves, nine women, nine white cows, 
nine white goats, nine white fowls, nine loads of cowry 
shells, and nine loads of bark cloths. During his journej- 
this envoy to the god may not eat with any one ; he crosses 
the lake in a special canoe, and when he enters the temple 
he wears two bark cloths, as though he were a prince. 

The Otter clan has for its secondary totem Tht> otter 

the genet {kasimba:. The forefather of the clan, by 
name Mwanga-kisolo, is said to have been prime minister 
to Kintu, who killed him in a fit of rage.' Their chief .M akers oi 
duty in the king’s service is to make his bark cloths. hJ'rj''"’’ ' 
They also supplied the king with a wife whose special duty rioths 
it was to make his bed. When the king died, she had to 
go to his tomb there to wait on the royal gho.st till death 
relieved her of her duties. The clan also furnished the king 
with a butler, whose chief duty was to look after the royal 
tobacco. After being knocked on the head by his royal \^'Tiot 
master, the founder of the Otter clan, Mwanga-kisolo, was 
raised to the rank of deity, and in that capacity hel[)ed Jiis 
clansmen by making their women fruitful and their cattle 
prolific. In gratitude for his help mothers brought him 
offerings of beer, cattle, and firewood. Hi.s temple stood on 
the hill Nseke. The pric.st was always a member of the 
Otter clan, but the inspired medium or prophet who spoke 
the god’s will might be chosen by the deity from any clan. 

The Grasshopper or Green Locust fA’jtv/c/a’) clan has for 

^ See the legend given m<^re in J-'nnialGf tie hrtitiite^ 

detail by the Rev. J. KosO’C, in xwii. 1 1002) p(). 25 ''/■ 

II - 1 
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its secondary totem an insect called tiabattgogo/na, which 
lives in the upper part of the plantain stem. They were 
originally a cattle-keeping clan and lived in Busongola, 
which formed part of Bunyoro. Their forefather was 
Kiroboza. In consequence of a quarrel the clan split in 
two, one part remaining in Bunyoro and the other migrating 
to Uganda. On their Bujubi estate in Busuju the Grass- 
hopper clan has a fetish which is supposed to protect the 
clanspeople from plague. It is kept in a small shrine 
enclosed by a fence. An old Munyoro woman used to 
keep the shrine in order and free from weeds. 

The particular grasshopper or green locust {nsenene) 
which gives its name to a clan is eaten by the Baganda, 
who regard it as a great delicacy. At certain times of the 
year the insect is found in large numbers and the people 
go out to capture it. Any married woman of the Grass- 
hopper clan may then catch and cook the grasshoppers for 
her husband to eat, though she may not herself partake of 
them. Her husband “immediately after eating them must 
have intercourse with his wife, in order to cause the locusts 
to increase and avert any ill consequences to her children, 
which might otherwise arise from her catching her totem : 
this is an annual ceremony when the locusts first appear.” 
When any king had twins born to him, it was the duty of 
the head of the Grasshopper clan to relieve him of the 
burdensome ceremonies and taboos entailed by the birth 
of twins and to undertake them himself vicariously for his 
Majesty." Further, it is the business of this clan to look 
after the men who decorate the navel-strings of the kings 
and give them over to the chief or minister Kimbugwe. 


^■"Rev. J. Roscoe, in Journal of tke 
Anthropological Institute, (1902) 

p. 53. Mr. Roscoe has sent me some 
fuller notes in manuscript on the Grass- 
hopper or Green Locust clan. In 
these notes, which I have used in the 
text, Mr. Roscoe writes thus with 
regard to the ceremony in question : 
“ There is a restriction attached to the 
first meal of the season ; when a woman 
has prepared some of the grasshoppers 
for her husband, he must either jump 
over her or have sexual connection 


with her, otherwise sicknes.> will enter 
hU family. On account of this taboo 
the clan has always been held in great 
resj^ect in the country.” 

- As to the ceremonies and taboos 
entailed by the birth of twins, see the 
Rev. J. Roscoe, op. cit. pp. 32-35* 

As to the elaborate caie taken of 
the king’s navel-string, see the Rev. 
J. Roscoe, “ Kihuka, the War God 
of the Baganda,” JIau, vii. (1907b 
p. 165 : “ In the case of princes 

the cord [navel-string] is carefully 
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Aloreover, when one of the king’s wives has lost several 
children at birth or in infancy, and she has been delivered 
of another, she is sent to the head of the Grasshopper 
clan to be guarded until the child is weaned. This clan always 
supplied the king with one wife, who took the title of 
Nakimera, in memor}^ of the wife who gave birth to Kimera, 
one of the early kings. 

The Civet Cat {Fuiubc) clan has for its secondary totem The civet 
the frog (kikerckere). The members of the clan can give no ‘ 
e.x'planation of the origin of their totems. They claim to 
have been settled in Uganda long before the coming of 
Kintu and to have been at that time the most important of 
all the clans. They trace their origin to a king of Uganda 
named Ntege, who was deposed by the conqueror Kintu 
but was allowed to retain a few estates and the title of king. 

WTen Kintu died, his son Cwa received a wife named Naku 
from Ntege, and since then every king has married a wife of 
the Civet Cat clan, who regularly takes the name of Naku 
as her title. On the principal estate of the clan there is a 
temple to Naku, which was once of great importance. At 
this shrine the kings used to perform some of the ceremonies 
for the prolongation of their life. Other ceremonies for 
this purpose were observed on another estate of the Civet 
Cat clan (the estate of Baka), when the king returned from 
Nankere. On the hill of Baka stood a temple to the god of 

preservetl, and the fortunate prince vtho 
becomes kin^^ has the cord decorate*! 
and mci<le into a twin (w///tv/vy) 
as de''Cribed alxive. Thi'* is hamled 
to the Kmibii^weS care, who is one 
of the im]inrtant chiefs in the 

conntr} . Kach month, directly after 
the new moon appear-, the Kinihugwe 
has to bring the ’tHin* and cairy it 
wrapped in barkchtth'' to the king, 
who hoItK It for a uioincnt nr t\\‘» ami 
then hantk it back m the Kmibugwe. 

It is carried in slate to the Kimbugwe’s 
enclosure, drums are liealen in the 
procession, aivl the t\Mn is lumoured 
as a king. When it 1- retiirne*! ti> its 
hou-e It isn*'l put in-ide, but 1- place*! 
liv the door and guarde*! all night : 
next morning Kimbugwe comes afif! 
rub> butter on it and restores it to it- 
usual place inside the temple <>r hut." 


Along with the na\el-strmg pre- 
served the placenta, whii'h the P.aganda 
regard as a d*.'uble *)r twin (wuo of 
every ]-erson who is born. Ajiparently 
the navel-slnng is viewed as the thing 
to which the ghost of the placenta, 
which i- the double, attaches 

it'-elf. The iJ.aganda think that the 
placenta of a priH' e lias power tiPkill 
the offspring f»f loy.dt) if it 1- not treated 
with honour. lieiKc king- .ilway^k<(‘p 
ihcir j*Iarcnt.i an*l li.uc u flee* >rated ami 
lieate*! as a per-son. Tlie Knnbugvve, 
who ha- eh.ijgf <*f it. i-> the -ecfmd 
ministf^r in Cgmd.i, iv \i to the prime 
mini-tet with whfun he 

takes hi-> s^at in ail c«'un'iisof -rate. 
See Rev. J. !i<»-cne, in l/.r//. \ u. ( 1 007). 
pp. 1^4 : f'/. in of fhr 

Anffij-cpi xwii. (lOO’l 

PP- 33> ^3- rtj- 
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that name, who was one of the first deities of the country. 
The priest was 'always a member of the Civet Cat clan, but 
the god was free to choose his inspired medium from any 
other clan. On the same estate there was a temple to 
Wanga, a deity who was imported from the Sese Islands in 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. This Wanga once restored light to 
the world by lifting the sun and moon out of a pit into 
which they had fallen in the reign of King Juko. When 
any person appealed from the king's decision to the poison 
ordeal, it was the duty of the Civet Cat clan to supply the 
man who administered the potion. 

The Elephant {Njovii) clan has for its secondary totem 
the hippopotamus. They claim to be descended from 
Sesanga, who came to Uganda with Kintu as his herds- 
man and settled down at Sesanga in Busuju. For many 
years the clan continued to supply the kings of Uganda 
with their chief herdsmen, and as herdsmen they had to 
perform certain rites at the coronation of a king. The new 
monarch came to inspect them and to be initiated by them 
into the business of a herdsman. They presented him with 
a flute on which King Kimera is said to have played 
when he herded the kine. The new king played 
a few notes on the flute and gave it back to the herds- 
men. Next they handed the king a milk-pot and 
placed on his shoulders a calf-skin, such as herdsmen wear 
when they are tending the cattle. Thus attired the king 
had to herd cows for a time. Then the flute, the milk-pot, 
and the calfs skin were delivered back to the chief herdsman 
and put away in the hut where they were kept, not to be 
used again in the king’s lifetime. The island of Bulungugi 
waj one of the estates of the Elephant clan. It had to 
supply the king’s table with a particular kind of fish called 
nsoHsi, which is much relished by the Baganda. It was also 
the duty of the Elephant clan to furnish the royal household 
with a particular kind of bark-cloth ; and after a king’s 
death the chief herdsman had to drink the bowl of liquid 
butter in which the dead monarch’s jawbone had been placed. 
If the butter disagreed with him, he was put to death as an 
impostor, who had wormed his way unlawfully into the 
Elephant clan. No true born Elephant-man, they thought. 
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could suffer in his stomach for drinking the melted butter in 
which the king’s jawbone had been steeped. The Elephant 
clan had also charge of two drum.s, one of which was beaten 
when the king went out to hunt. One of their chiefs always 
helped to decorate the king’s navel-string, which, as we have 
secn,^ was regularly preserved and treated with great ceremony. 

Another member of the clan had charge of the king’s war 
apron, a leopard’s skin beautifully dressed. 

The Lung-fish {^Alcvuba') clan is the largest of all the tih- i.umr- 
Baganda clans, and, as we sav,-,- it is divided into two 
sections, which have different secondary totems. One br.mciies. 
section has for its secondary totem the small fish called 
miiguya. The other section has for its sccondar)’ totem the 
katiiba, a fish which lives in the swamps. But others say 
that the secondary totem of this section is the frog 
(kikcrckere) ; and that is why members of this section are 
called Frogs ' Bakerckere). These two sections of the 
Lung-fish clan intermarry with each other, just as if they 
had not the same primary totem ; and they are the only 
clan of the Baganda who arc thus free to marry among 
themselves. The lung-fish is a favourite food of the 
Baganda, but no member of the Lung-fish clan may kill 
or eat it.’ Both sections of the clan trace their descent 
from one man, and each claims to be the more important of 
the two. But the Miiguya branch has the cleare.st records 
of its forefathers. They say that they came to Uganda 
from a place called Bumogera to the north of the great 
lake. Their forefather was one Mubiru. All through 

their history they have been connected with canoes and 
fishing, and the reason why some of them quitted their old 
country and settled in Uganda in the reign of Kintu w»s a 
dispute about a canoe. They became the king’s principal 
canoe-builders, and one of them was made chief over the 
royal canoes. The Frog branch of the Lung-fish clan trace rii.' imt:- 
their descent from a man Xankcre, who was compared to a ' 
frog on account of the number of children he spawned and 
also because of his dirty habits. The only duty the Frogs 
had in respect of the king was to find a substitute for him 

^ Above, p. 4S2 n. - Above, p. 474. 

Sir Harrv loiinfiton. I hi L ii. 002. 
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when he went through the ceremonies for the prolongation 
of his life. The Frog-man (Nankere) was never allowed to 
attend the king’s receptions or even to see his Majesty 
except when the king came to perform these important 
ceremonies. Yet every new king sent the Frog-man a 
leopard’s skin for his use, as if the Frog-man were of the 
blood royal ; for leopard skins are reserved for royalty. 
TheM.^nls The Manis or Pangolin {Lugave) clan has for its 
(Spmv”°''" secondary totem a fungus which grows on tree trunks 
Ant-eater) (butiko wa malere). The animal which they have for their 
primary totem is perhaps more familiarly known as the 
spiny ant-eater. The clan is one of the oldest in the 
country. They say they were there when Kintu came to 
it. Their forefather was Mukibe Sekiwunga, to whom 
Kintu gave the hill of Kapaka in Busiro. The clan has 
two temples with their priests and mediums ; one is a 
temple of Wanga, the other is a temple of VVamala. 
The chief steward of the Queen Sister {Lubuga) is 
Capture always taken from this clan. Further, a chief of the 
priso^ent Spiny Ant-Eater clan had always to bring to a new 
of the spirit at his coronation the curious fetish called Naritaba, 

of the wind. , 

which seems to have been a spirit of the wind captured at 
the cutting down of a special sort of tree [lusambye) and 
imprisoned in a gourd. A member of the Wind clan had 
always to be present at this capture of the spirit of the 
wind. The captive spirit in her gourd (for she was deemed 
feminine) was afterwards kept in a hut and held in high 
esteem ; but whenever the wind blew high, a drum was 
beaten in the hut to let the prisoner know that, roar as she 
might, she could not escape. She was thought to help the 
kind’s wives to become mothers ; so on sunny days the 
gourd used to be brought out and set in the sun in the 
middle of the courtyard, and the king’s wives would come 
and sit round it, looking wistfully at the wonderful ^ourd 
and hoping to receive into their wombs its quickening 
virtue. But when the king died, the gourd was thrown 
away, and the spirit of the wind was caught afresh in a new 
gourd for the new king.^ It was at this ceremony of 

1 Rev. J. Roscoe, “ N-antaba, the Female Fetich of the King of Ugand.a," 
Matt, viii. (1908) pp. 132 so. 
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catching and imprisoning the wind that a chief of the Spiny 
Ant-Eater clan was bound to assist. Further members of 
this clan take charge of two of the king’s drums and 
also of his royal rug, on which he stands or sits at state 
ceremonies. It consists of four skins stitched together, the 
skin of a lion, the skin of a leopard, the skin of a hymna, and 
the skin of an eagle. 

The Sheep {Endiga) clan has for its secondary totem The Sheep 
the lion {inpologoina). The clan was in Uganda before 
Kintu came to it. They trace their descent from a man 
Rlbale who lived at Mbale in Mawokoto. A chief of the 
Sheep clan was entrusted with one of the king’s principal 
fetishes called Mbajwc, who had his priest, his inspired 
medium, and his place where human victims were sacrificed 
to him. The clan had also charge of the war-god Kibuka The «ar- 
and his temple.^ The mortal remains of that great and f^,buka. 
powerful deity, consisting of his jawbone, his genital organs, 
and a piece of his navel-string, are now preserved in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge. 

The Buffalo {Albogd) clan took for a second totem a The 
new cooking pot ; hence they were never allowed to use 
a cooking pot to cook their food until some one else had 
used it once or twice. They say that their forefather was a 
man called Nabuguyu, who came to Uganda from Bunyoro in 
the early days of the kings but after the time of Kintu. This The kings 
clan has always had the honour of being the bearers of the 
kings of Uganda. Wherever the king went he was carried 
astride on the shoulders of men of the Buffalo clan, who 
relieved each other when they were tired of their royal burden, 
one bearer shooting the king from his shoulders to the shoulders 
of another man without allowing his Majesty s feet to touch 
the ground ; for the king never walks anywhere outside of his 
own enclosure. They went along at a great pace and covered 
long distances in a day when the king was on a journey. 

The bearers had a special hut in the royal enclosure, so 
that they were always at hand when the king wanted 
them. The clan also supplied bearers for the king’s 
mother and sister, because these two women were regarded 

' Rev. r. Ro-coe, “ Kihuka, the War God of the Bag.inda,” Man, vii. (1 90;) 
pp. 161-166. 
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as (luccns and treated with the respect due to royalty.^ 
Moreover, the Buffalo clan had charge of the bark-cloths 
on which the king sat while he was being carried ; these 
they had to guard with great care lest they should be 
contaminated by the touch of people of other clans. No man 
might put his hand on the shoulder of a Buffalo man even 
in a friendly way, because that was the seat of the king. If 
any one thoughtlessly took such a liberty, the Buffalo man 
would promptly ask him, “ Are you a prince ? ” and would 
have him fined for his presumption. Further, the Buffalo clan 
provided the king with one of his principal wives, who bore 
the title of Nanzigu. She always had her own little 
enclosure inside the royal one and was quite separate from 
the other wives. The king used to appoint a page to supply 
her with torches for her house. On their Muguya estate the 
clan had charge of a temple of Musoke, to which the king 
always sent offerings and received in return oracles from 
the god. In another of their estates there is a river where, 
oddly enough, the ghost of a leopard had his abode. Near 
the river was a temple, with its priest ; and the ghost 
revealed its will by the mouth of an inspired man. 

The Monkey {Kkinui) clan had for its secondary totem 
the entrails of animals {liycnda). They trace their origin to 
a man named Bwoya, who came to Uganda with Kintu. 
To the Monkey clan belongs the high office of Mugema, or 
earl of Busiro," who has the title of the King’s Father and 
whose person is inviolable ; any one who laid his hands 
familiarly on the earl might in the old days be put to 
death. At the coronation it is the Mugema who places 
the crown on the king’s head, makes him swear to be loyal 
to the people, and charges the people to be loyal to the 
kingT His chief duty, however, is to act as prime minister 
[Katikiro) to the dead kings. He has charge of all the 
royal tombs. Wherever a king is buried, the hill on 
which his temple stands becomes part of the domain 
of the Mugema or earl of Busiro. Indeed his earldom 

> trom the Rev. J. Roscoe s, manu- Mother and t^ueen Sister, see above, 
scripts. Compare id. in Journal of pp. 469 

the .4rJhrofCi0..^u-al Institute., xx\ii. - Compare Rev. [. Roscoe, oP. cit. 
(19021 p. 62. As to the Uueen p. 46. 
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the tombs ; for Busiro means the 
graves. It was the earl’s duty to 
properly embalmed, 
that their jawbones were extracted, and that a temple was 
prepared for the reception of the jawbone and the navel- 
string. Another of his duties was to supply each wife 
of the king at a certain stage of her pregnancy with a 
girl who always remained with her till the child was 
born. Some rules of etiquette were strictly observed by Etiquette 
the Mugema. It was not thought proper for him to visit 
other chiefs or to eat in their houses. He might not. enter Mugema. 
the king’s house or the houses of the king’s wives. If he 
wished to talk to the king, he had to do so sitting outside 
the house by the door, while his Majesty answered from 
within. When a prince was asked who was his father, it The king's 
was customary for him to answer “ The Mugema,” but never 
“ The King.” Moreover, if any of the king’s wives were on the 
found to be unfaithful and were about to be put to death by ‘ 
the king’s command, it was enough for them to say that 
they were with child by the Mugema {tu lya Mugemii) to be 
allowed to live ; indeed all the king’s wives in their pregnancy 
made use of this e.xpression. Yet the Alugema had charge 
of the place of execution where the paramours of princesses, 
wives who had been false to the king, and men who had 
married near relations were put to death. 

The Antelope {Alpr.oo) clan has for its secondary totem 'i he 
a large grey rat {kayozi),. Their forefather was Kaimye- 
butenga, who came to Uganda with Kintu and was 
afterwards raised to high office by King Cwa with the 
title of Kibare. Ever since then the Kibare, a member of 
the Antelope clan, has acted as viceroy during the king’s 
absence from the capital. He has also charge of the kmg’s 
state crown, which is adorned with a pair of antelope horns. 

The clan helps to make the rug on which the king sits on 
solemn occasions. 

The Seed clan takes its name from a small 
(kafinvuntii) which of old was worn as a bead in Lganda. 


Antelope 

dan. 


seed Thi: Se<‘d 

clan. 


The clan has for its secondary totem beads of all kinds. 
They explain the origin of their totem by saying that once 
a girl snatched some seeds from another girl, her playmate. 
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and swallowed them. To recover the stolen property the 
parents of the injured damsel resorted to the summary 
process of killing the little culprit, opening her stomach, and 
extracting the seeds. Since then the family of the dissected 
girl have foresworn the use of beads. That is why seeds 
and beads are their totem. They trace their descent from 
a man named Kyadondo, a son of Kintu, first king of 
Uganda. They furnish the bearers to carry the deities from 
place to place or to war. Representatives of the clan must 
assist at the building of any new temple to a god ; and 
when the king has a new house built in the royal enclosure, 
the chief Segaluma, who is a member of the Seed clan, has 
to carry the fetishes into the house to bless it before the 
king or any of his wives may use it. For a few months 
after a king has come to the throne, this chief has to attend 
him constantly with a number of fetishes for the purpose of 
dispelling any harm which his enemies may try to do him 
by magic. For the same reason the chief sleeps at the 
king’s door and presents his Majesty in the morning with a 
bowl of water with which the king washes his face and 
hands to remove, not the dirt, but anything uncanny which 
may have settled on him during the hours of slumber. The 
ablutions of savages have often no other motive. Cleanliness 
may be, according to the proverb, next to godliness in point 
of value ; it is almost certainly later than godliness in the 
order of evolution. Men were pious and dirty long before 
they were impious and clean.' 

The Bird iNyoiiyi) clan has to respect all birds ; members 
of the clan may not eat any. Yet with this comprehensive 
taboo they have taken as their special totem a particular 
kin^ of bird called tiyangi and for their secondary totem 
another bird called kunguvu, which is a brown bird with 
long tail feathers. They claim descent from a man named 
Njuwe, who was in Uganda before Kintu came to it. They 
have charge of a fetish called Buganda, one of the most 
potent and dreaded of all the fetishes. Anybody who went 

' On w.'iter as .-i means of warding xv. (iS86) pp. 77 s^q. ; I. Goldzieher, 
off dangerous ..pirits, see my article, “ \Va,s.ser als Oamonen abwehrendes 
“ .Some Burtal Customs as Illustrative Mittel." Archiv fur Keli^umnrissen- 
of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,” schaft, xiii. (1910) pp. 27 sqq. 

Jotu-jial ,f the Authi InstHut . , 
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near the door of a hut where the fetish stood was put to 
death. The sacred fire, which burned perpetually at the The per- 
entrance to the royal enclosure and was only extinguished Pre 
at the king's death, used to be guarded by a chief named 
Musoloza, a member of the Bird clan.* The clan had also The ro\ai 
the charge of a certain royal drum, which was beaten at 
intervals by day and by night to tell the people by its 
booming sound that the king was still alive. They also 
supplied every king with a wife and a head cook. 

The Rat (J/ttsu) clan has for its secondary totem a The Rat 
small rat \ miiyozc). Both these species of rats are 

herbivorous and edible to other people, though not to 
members of the clan. The forefather of the clan was a man 
Miigo who came to Uganda with Kintu. King Mawanda 
appointed the clan to the offices of guardians of the royal 
privies and spies upon the army. 

The Yam {Kobe) clan has for its secondary totem another The Yam 
kind of yam which they call kavia. They say that their ‘*’**'’’ 
forefather Sedumi came into Uganda with the conqueror 
Kintu. To explain the origin of their totems they tell how 
their ancestor Sedumi, who came in with the conqueror, 
stole some yams and being detected was so ashamed that 
he hanged himself. Since then his descendants have 
abstained from eating yams. The clan had charge of the 
bow and arrows with which the human scapegoat {kyotiaire) 
used to be shot for a new king at his accession to the 
throne. Further, it was the duty of the clan to make a The Umg ^ 
kind of white bark-cloth for the king, also a special sort of**" ' 

anklets which the new king wore when he ceased mourning 
for his predecessor. They were made of a particular kind 
of wood from a tree which grew on one of the estates ^f the 
clan. These anklets were worn only one day and then kept 
by one of the king’s wives who belonged to the \ am clan. 
Moreover, the clan had charge of the special hoe which was 
used to dig the shallow sort of grave under the trestle upon 
which the body of the king was laid for interment. And 

‘ As to the perpetu.'il fire at the the fire R there called Kalintia. In the 
''ing’s gate see Rev. T- Roscoe, in text I follow Mr. Koscoe'a unpubh-hed 
Jottrnal of the Anthropological Institute., papers, 
xxxii. (1902) p. 51. The guardian of 
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when the king’s jaw-bone was removed, members of the 
clan had to put it into an ant-hill, till the ants had gnawed 
away all the flesh from the bone. Further, a large royal 
shield called katniDiya and a royal flute called ka>iga were 
u.ii- - committed to the keeping of the Yam clan. It was they 
who made the king’s bedstead, and they helped to adorn his 
navel-string which, as we have seen,^ was always religiously 
[ireserved. On their estate in Buziwa they had a shrine 
where the navel-strings of Kayonge and Male were kept. 
The chief who had charge .of this shrine bore the title of 
Male, and he herded .some sacred buffaloes of the king. On 
two of their estates the Yam clan had also temples of the 
two national gods W'anema and Nainda ; and on another of 
them all the paddles for the temple of the great national 
god Mukasa were kept.- On yet another of their estates 
they had a clan deity named Kabala. 

Hi .in The Bean {Mpindi) clan has for its secondary totem a 
wild bean (kiindinc). They trace their descent from a man 
named Wakaibu, whom they say Kintu found in Busiro 
when he came to Uganda. To explain the origin of their 
totem the}- say that once when a member of the clan was 
fleeing before his enemies his foot caught in a bean creeper, 
so that he fell to the ground and was speared to death by 
his foes before he could get up. His flowing blood formed 
the river Xaki’za. From that day the bean has been the 
totem of the clan ; no member of the clan will eat or even 
cultivate beans. One of them is said to have once partaken 
of the forbidden food and to have died on the spot. F'rom 
early times the clanspeople have been among the makers of 
bark-cloth for the king : one of their ancestors is said to 
have learned the art in Bunyoro. But their chief service for 
the king was to take care of four of his large canoes and to 
.ii.p ot man them with crews. They worship the spirit of the river 
/'/ X'aki’za, which, as we have seen, is supposed to have been 
formed by the blood of their ancestor. The head of the 
clan is the priest. There is no temple, but at the ford there 
are two great piles of sticks and grass, one on either bank. 


^ Above, p, 482 n. A 
- As t«T these natiiTnal gods >ee Kev. 


J. Roscoe, in Journal 0/ the AntJno- 
J'lofioal Iniiitiitc. xxxii. (1902) pp. 

74 V- 
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At these heaps members of the clan offer goats, beer, bark- 
cloth and fowls, and kneeling down before the heap the\- 
pray the spirit of the river to help them. The priest takes 
charge of the offerings. If they are live animals, he guards 
them for the deity ; if they are food or beer, he eats or 
drink.s them himself When people ford the river, they i 'eremohy 

throw a handful of grass or a few sticks on one of the heaps 
before they plunge into the cunent ; and when they emerge 
dripping from it on the further bank, they cast a few more 
sticks or blades of grass on the.other heap as a thank-offering 
for a safe crossing. But if the’ river is in flood, the priest 
will let no member of the clan adventure himself into the 
angry swirling torrent under pain of death. 

The Bushbuck {Ngabi) clan has for its secondary totem The 
a kind of gra.ss {jet'etigese), on which bushbucks love to 
browse. This clan claims to be related to the kings of 
Uganda ; for they say that they are descended from a woman 
\\’anana, who was wife to Wunyi, king of Bunyoro, and that 
when Kalimera prince of Uganda was visiting his uncle 
Wunyi at the court of Bunyoro he had an intrigue with his 
uncle’s wife, and that she bore him a son Kimera, who after- 
wards sat on the throne of Uganda. Yet, though they 
plumed themselves on their kinship with the royal house, no 
member, at least no male member, of the Bushbuck clan 
might enter the royal presence, because King Kimera is 
said to have been killed while he was hunting bushbuck. 

Both the animal and the clan are tabooed to the kings ot 
Uganda. Nevertheless when the king sent out his catch- uf 
poles into the roads to seize all and sundry for the purpose 
of sacrificing them to the gods, any person who could prove 
that he or she was a member of the Bushbuck clan was at 
once released, while the rest were dragged away To be 
massacred.' Women of the Bushbuck clan might become 
wives of the king, but if one of them gave birth to a male 
child, he was strangled at birth. Hence women of the 
Bushbuck clan who were promoted to the royal harem 
claimed to belong to the Monkey {b^kimaj clan. On the 

' A, to the-e wholesale massacre, where the account i, ba-ed on informa- 
see my Adoinu Attis. O-ins, .Second tion given me by the Rev, J Koscue, 

KiUtion (London, 1907), pp. 405 "•> 
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hill Masike the clati had a temple of the lion-god Yaiga ; 
he is said to have been an ancestor of the clan and to have 
turneil into a lion at his death. 

The Dog (J/dwti) clan has for its second totem the iron 
bell which hunters fasten round the loins of their chief dog 
when they are hunting. They trace their pedigree back to 
a man Lusundc, who lived on their Kigvva estate in Busuju. 
On their Lusundu estate they had a temple to the national 
deity Alusisi ; the priesthood of the god was always held by 
9. the chief of the estate. Members of the Dog clan have 
charge of the tombs of the Queens. When the Queens are 
growing old and feeble, they go to a hill named Lusaka, 
where they say Queen Wanyana sat at her first coming to 
Uganda. From a tree in the garden where her tomb stands 
bark-cloth has always been made for the king. It is the duty 
of the Dog clan to make and put the fetish into the king’s 
chief tni(jagHzo drum. After the king has gone through the 
ceremonies for the prolongation of his life, a member of the 
Dog clan takes charge of the dowager Queen. 
ai The Jackal {Kibe) clan has for its secondary totem a 
horned puff-adder {mpiri). They say their forefather was 
a man named Muige, who crossed over in his canoe to 
Uganda from the island of Xycnde in the reign of Kimera. 
The clan had three temples on their estates, all dedicated to 
the great national god Mukasa. The priests of all three 
temples were members of the Jackal clan, but the inspired 
mediums of the god might be drawn at his pleasure from 
any clan. The only work the Jackal clan did for the king 
was to keep in repair the canoe in which their father is said 
to have paddled to Uganda. It was one of the royal 
canoes and with its crew was always kept in readiness to 
put cTTf at the king’s command. 

The Hippopotamus -Xvidni) clan has for its secondary 
totem the tortoise infiidu). They claim to be descended 
from Kaita, a son of Kintu. To explain the origin of their 
f totems they tell a strange tale. They say that when Kaita 
was born his mother brought forth a tortoise instead of the 
afterbirth, and that this tortoise afterwards turned into a 
hippopotamus, so that the clanspeople are related to both 
their totemic animals, the tortoise and the hippopotamus. 
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All the estates of the Hippopotamus dan lie on or near the 

lake. They had to keep several large canoes always ready 

for the king’s service, each with its crew to man it. They rin- king s 

had to help to find drummers to beat the signal drum in 

the royal enclosure, whose deep notes rose above the hum of 

day and broke the stillness of night at regular intervals, 

proclaiming to his people that the king of Uganda was in 

life. Members of the clan made shields for the king 

and his retainers, and also bracelets and anklets for 

his wives. The Hippopotamus clan worshipped all the 

gods of the lake, to wit Mukasa, Musisi, and Wanema. 

They cared for the temple of Nangera, son of Musisi, in the 
island of Mbazi. To this deity they ascribed all their 
prosperity and good fortune, and to his temple in the island 
the chiefs of the clan repaired to make him thank-offerings 
for his favours. 


The Cephalophus Antelope {N tulaganya) clan has for 
its secondary totem a fungus {makrc) which grows on the 
trunks of trees. Their forefather was named Bambaga, 
who is said to have attended Kintu when he first came 
to Uganda. The clan were hunters and had the charge 
of the king’s dog named Mukoza. They tied a sacred bell 
called Sirilwainaganiba round the dog’s loins when they 
hunted with it, believing that the bell not only told them 
where the dog was, but also enabled the animal to put up 
the game and drive them into the net. They hunted all 
wild animals from the buffalo down to the smallest kind of 
edible rat, and they had to bring the king from time to 
time a portion of their bag. On their estate of Bugala 
the Cephalophus Antelope clan had a shrine where the king’s 
fetish Lugala was kept. This fetish was a large gourd, and 
the chief of the estate, who always takes the title of Barr*aga, 
had charge of it. Every new moon, on the fifth day after the 
crescent appeared in the sky, the fetish Lugala was carried in 
state to the capital and handed to the king, who took it for 
a few moments and then returned it to the keeper. This 
gourd had an iron crown, consisting of three heart-shaped 
hoes fastened to a ring by a prong. The crown was called 
Kalaniazi and was always carried to battle and placed with 
■other fetishes in a hut near the hut of the general in command. 
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Further, in the Gomba district the Cephalophus Antelope 
clan had charge of a sacred drum named Xakanguzi, which 
had a fetish inside it. This drum was brought to court and 
beaten when the king had been mourning and wished to 
cease. At the sound of the drum the whole country knew 
that the court had gone out of mourning and that the}- must 
hasten to do the same. So they shaved their heads and 
laid aside all tokens of sorrow. Any person who delayed to 
do so was captured and put to death. The shrine where 
the drum was kept served as a sanctuary for man and 
beast. If a slave or a man condemned to death escaped to 
it, he was safe and free ; he was the slav'e of the drum and 
might not be carried off. Should any animal, cow, goat, 
or sheep, stray thither, it might not be taken away or killed, 
and it was free to roam as it pleased in future ; for it had 
become the property of the drum and was a sacred animal. 

The Reedbuck (Ayb.;;?) clan has for its secondary totem 
a kind of antelope (njugu/n). This clan has always lived 
in the great wood called the Mabira forest. Their forefather 
Lutimba was there when Kintu came to the country. From 
the earliest times they have been hunters of elephants, and 
when the monarch}- was established they became hunters 
to the kings and paid them tribute in ivory from the 
elephants they killed. They also supply some workmen 
to build the houses in the royal enclosure. They had the 
care of the gods of the chase in the wild woodland country 
where they dwelt. The chief god to whom they appealed 
for help in hunting was Mpa-amaso, but they also worshipped 
Mbiru, Nahalanga (who is also called Dungu), Nabambu, and 
Nycnga. The night before they went out to hunt they 
placed their spears in the temple of one of the gods and 
offefJd beer and a goat to secure the blessing of the deity. 
And in the chase they wore a fetish called zinga on the 
upper right arm, believing that the fetish lent certainty to 
their aim and strength to their arm, and that it entangled 
the prey so that it could not escape. When they killed an 
elephant they drew out the nerve from the tusk and buried 
it in a sequestered spot, marking the place lest any one 
should unwittingly step over it. For they thought that the 
ghost of the elephant was in the nerve of his trunk, and 
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that if any man stepped over it he would die. Immediately 
after the coronation of a new king the Reedbuck clan brought 
him a tusk of ivory, which he had to jump over in order to 
cause the elephants to multiply in the land. 

The Tailless Cow {Ente etaliiia tnukiro) clan is usually 
called the Bagabo clan. It has for its secondary totem the 
crested crane. Thej- cannot say why they have a tailless 
cow for their chief totem, but they tell a story to explain 
their secondary totem, the crested crane. They say that 
a girl of the clan had been newly .married and was returning 
home with some companions. Being left alone in the road 
for a short time she began to eat some small fruits which the 
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natives call ntiintunii. On their return her companions found 
the bride munching the fruit and jeered at her. At this she 
was so ashamed and angry that she fled from them to a 
flock of crested cranes and was never seen again. Her 
companions averred that no sooner had she reached the 
flock of birds than she turned into a crested crane herself; 
and from that time the clan took the crested crane for their 
secondary totem. They trace their descent from a man 
named Kitongole who came from Bunyoro. Their business Hciri,!-. y 
has always been that of smiths, and the art of smelting and 
working iron has been handed down among them from 
father to son for generations. They smelt the iron from 
the ore and work it up as they require it. They are 
smiths to the king and pay tribute to him in hoes. Their 
chief deity was Wangi. His temple stood on the hill 
IMulema, and on the same estate of the clan was another 
temple to the god Lwerekera. Each god had his inspired insp rtv 
medium or prophet, but a single priest attended to both 
temples. When one of the prophets died, the clan met^in 
solemn conclave to discover whom of their number the deity 
would choose to be the vehicle of divine inspiration, and the 
chosen vessel at once gave the usual symptoms of inspiration. 

This was the only occasion on which the Tailless Cow clan met 
for any religious observance. At other times members of the 
clan repaired singly to one or other of the temples to enquire 
of the god or to make him offerings for favours received. 

The Crow {Xamungona') clan has for its secondary Hh- C ro., 
totem the hearts of animals. The clan is commonly called 
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Bandyala ; its chief estates are in the Budu district. They 
claim to be the descendants of a man Kidiba, a son of 
Kintu ; and they explain their totem the crow by saying 
that their forefather Kidiba cultivated land near a tall tree 
on the branches of which crows used to build their nests, so 
the people near it were called the people of the crows. 
The Crow clan is one of those which may not giv'e birth 
to a prince ; so to evade this disqualification they bestowed 
their daughters on men of the Otter clan, who presented 
them to the king as members of the Otter clan ; hence the 
Crow clan claims to be related to the royal family. 

The Crow clan had a god {Iitbare) called Kagera. 
His temple was at Kasaka in Budu, and his chief business 
was to bestow offspring on women ; but he also helped 
members of the clan in all kinds of sickness. Any woman 
of the clan who did not have children as soon as she wished, 
went to the temple, taking wdth her a present of a gourd 
of beer, a bark-cloth, a cowry shell, and a seed of the 
wild banana. The priest consulted the god for her, and 
having obtained the necessary instructions gave the woman 
an amulet to wear, some herbs mixed with water to drink, a 
cowry shell, and a seed of the wild banana, also a girdle 
made of a creeper to put on. With these things she went 
back to her husband and soon found herself with child. 
When the infant was born, the mother returned to the 
temple and made a thank-offering to the god. Sometimes 
the god Kagera and his divine partner Kasinya were 
invoked by the Crow clan to give them rain. In a season 
of drought the people would go to the temple with an 
offering of food and beer, and some of the withered fruits of 
tlm earth to shew to the god. The priest told the god what 
had been brought to him, shewed the withered fruits, and 
asked for rain for the people. The deity answered by the 
mouth of a woman named Kaisa. When the showers 
began to fall, the people beat their drums in honour of the 
god who had granted their prayer. Once a year the clan 
held a great festival at the temple, dancing and feasting for 
four days, the drums beating the whole time and fires 
burning brightly all night long.' 

From the Rev. J. Roscoc's manuscripts. 
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The IMushroom {Biitiko) clan took for their secondary The 
totem the snail (i/sonko) and small ivory discs 
They say that their forefather was Manyagalya, who came to 
Uganda with Kintu ; but it was his son Wagaba who formed 
the clan and forbade them to eat mushrooms, because when 
he had buried his father Manyagalya he found mushrooms 
growing on the grave next morning. Manyagalya is said 
to have brought the first plantains into Uganda, also the 
kind of fig-tree from which bark-cloth is made. Members isark-doth 
of the clan have been makers of bark-cloth ever since. It 
was Manyagalya, too, who brought the seeds for their bottle- 
gourds, and presented the king with the first gourd. On 
their estate of Bukerere in Kyagwe stood the temple of 
Nende, the second god of war. The care of this deity was 
the most important duty the clan had to perform. The 
priest of the god was a member of the clan. They had also 
charge of a certain royal drum and a royal stool, both of 
which were made in the Wagaba garden of the clan. 
Moreover they were gate-keepers to the king and made The king s 
all the reed gates for the royal enclosure. When they had 
made the new gate for the royal enclosure after the accession 
of a king, they took toll of the cattle and tribute that entered 
the gate for the first time. They had also to supply the 
Queen Sister {Lnbuga), the prime minister, and the second 
minister {Kiinbngzue) with gate-keepers. Moreover, the Thr kmgT 
Mushroom clan had charge of the king’s gourd nainvuDui, 
from which his forefather first drank. Every new moon 
this drinking-cup was brought to the king, who took it into 
his hands and then passed it back to the keeper. One of 
the king’s wives, called Najuko, is always taken from the 
Mushroom clan. When a king on his accession occupies 
his new enclosure, this wife must dig the first sod in it for 
making the gardens. 

The Heart {Mutima) clan has for its secondary totem The He.in 
the lungs {iiiaugzve) of animals. Though they may eat the 
flesh of any animal, they are strictly forbidden to touch the 
heart and lungs. They have kept e.xclusively to the south 
of Uganda ; all their estates are in the Budu district. 

Their forefather is said to have been a man Namugera, 
who lived and died on an island near Sese. His sons 
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came to Uganda and accepted service under King Wunyi, 
who gave them their Budu estates. The clan is noted 
for its skill in weaving fine baskets. They had to bring 
a tribute of fish caught in the river Mujuzi to the king 
every six months. On the hills Bale and Lwamunyeni 
the clan has two small temples to the national god Mukasa 
with priests and mediums. 

The Heart clan had also charge of a temple where the 
python was worshipped under the titles of Selwanga and 
Magobwe, which were also names of men.^ The temple 
stood in a forest on the bank of the Mujuzi River. The 
estate is called Bulonge ; it forms part of Budu, a district in 
the south of Uganda, bordering on the western shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza. The temple was a large conical hut built 
of poles and thatched with grass. On the floor was spread 
a layer of sweet-smelling grass, and upon it was the sacred 
place of the python, a log and a stool covered with bark-cloth. 
A round hole in the side of the hut allowed the serpent 
to crawl out and in. The guardian of the python was a 
woman called Nazimbe, who might never marry. She 
daily fed the serpent with milk out of a large wooden bowl, 
the reptile lying with its head over the stool and drinking 
freely. The milk was drawn from certain sacred cows, 
which were kept for the sole use of the python. White clay 
was mixed with the milk which the serpent drank ; and the 
creature was also given fowls and small goats. 

Within the hut, opposite the serpent’s place, stood a bed- 
stead, on which the python's inspired medium {Mandwa) 
and his assistant slept. It was the medium’s duty to bring 
the milk from the sacred cows for the python, and from 
time to time he took fowls or goats and tied them on the 
bank of the river, and the python went down and devoured 
them. These offerings were made whenever the medium 
wished to go afishing, because the python was believed to 
have power over the river and all the fish in it. After a 
good catch the medium would call all the people of the 

* following curious and valuable in tlie text, i.s derived from the manu- 
descriptionofthe worship of the python, scripts of the Rev. J. Roscoe, which 
like the rest of the information as to he has generously placed at my dis- 
the Ba^amu clans which is embodied posal. 
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estate together to partake of a sacred meal of the fish 
caught ; he prepared the fish and they provided the cooked 
vegetables and beer. From time to time the medium went 
over to the Island of Sese to get cows from the god Mukasa 
with which to provide milk for the python. The reason 
why he applied to IMukasa was that the god’s wife was a 
female python named Nalwanga, sister of the male python 
Selwanga ; hence according to the custom of the country 
Mukasa was bound to make presents to his wife’s brother 
from time to time. The cows always came decorated with 
creepers about their bodies to shew that they were sacred. 

They were kept close by the temple and milked daily for 
the python. 

The chief business of the python was to bestow offspring The 
on people. Newly married men and husbands of barren wives 
resorted to the temple for the purpose of obtaining children called the 
with the help and blessing of the serpent. Other requests ch'kiren. 
were also brought to him, but he was called above all the 
Giver of Children. The king himself used to send the chief 
of the district {Pokino) to the python to ask his blessing, 
that he might have offspring. 

The time for the worship of the python was at the Wordiipnc 
new moon. For several days before the moon appeared at\h,rn™ 
the people made preparations, because no work might be moon- 
done on the estate for seven days. As soon as the crescent 
was seen, the drums beat and the people gathered for the 
worship, bringing their offerings for the god, which were 
chiefly beer, cowry shells, and a few goats and fowls. The 
hereditary priest, who was always chief of the estate, came 
with a following of lesser chiefs. Having received the 
offerings from the people and informed the python of the 
requests which were made to him, the priest dressed the 
medium in the sacred garb that he might be ready for the 
python to take possession of him. This garb consisted of nit'p>tiiou 
two bark-cloths thrown over the shoulders, two white goat- 
skins worn as aprons, a leopard skin wrapt round the Uirou^h .1 
chest, and a crown of goatskin, decked with beads and nrerimm. 
wild banana seeds, on the head. Thus attired, and holding 

* • 1 r t in^pirf-rl hv 

two fly whisks in his hand, the medium received from the thesfrpeiit 
priest a cup of beer and some of the milk mi.xed with white 
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clay from the python’s bowl. These he quaffed, and then, 
the spirit of the python coming upon him, he fell on his 
face and wriggled like a serpent on his belly, uttering 
strange sounds and speaking in an unknown tongue. When 
the fit of inspiration was over, and the medium, exhausted 
by the strain, had fallen into a deep sleep, an interpreter 
e.xplained the inspired but mysterious utterances to the 
fortunate persons whose prayers had been granted. He 
told them what human means it was necessary to adopt in 
order to ensure the divine ..blessing, what medical treatment 
the wife must undergo, and so forth. When the children 
promised by the python were born, the happy parents had to 
bring an offering of a goat or fowls to the temple, and if they 
failed to do so, their little ones were stricken with disease. 

The preceding account of the totemic system of the 
Baganda, which we owe to the prolonged and accurate 
researches of the Rev. John Roscoe, suggests several ob- 
servations. In the first place there appears to be little in 
the system that can be described as primitive or that 
throws light on the origin of totemism. The Baganda are 
a people who have made very considerable advances in 
culture, and though they retain the division into totemic 
clans for the regulation of marriage, and continue to respect 
their totemic animals and plants, they seem for the most 
part to have passed beyond the savage superstitions which 
probably lie at the root of totemism. In general they 
either cannot account at all for their totems or they account 
for them by jejune stories, the worthless product of a late 
and shallow rationalism. The fundamental notion of a 
physical kinship between a man and his totem seems to 
hav^ almost disappeared. Yet in a few cases it survives. 
Thus the clan which has for its totems the hippopotamus 
and the tortoise tells how their ancestress gave birth to a 
tortoise, which afterwards turned into a hippopotamus, so 
that members of the clan are akin to both their totem 
animals.' This story smacks of true totemism. Again, the 
tradition of the Tailless Cow clan, that they took the crested 
crane for their secondary totem because a girl of the clan 
had been turned into a bird of that sort," also reflects the old 

' See above, p. 494. 2 ggg above, p. 497. 
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totemic sense of the closeness between man and beast and 
the easy transition from one to the other. Slighter traces 
of the same train of thought may be detected in the story 
of the Mushroom clan, tliat they respect mushrooms because 
mushrooms grew on their founder’s grave ; ^ and again in the 
tradition of the Frog branch of the Lung-fish clan, that their 
human ancestor resembled in certain respects a frog.- With 
these hints of genuine totemism before us we may guess 
that many more totemic clans of the Baganda formerly 
explained the origin of their totems by similar legends of a 
physical affinity between their human ancestors and their 
totemic animals or plants. 

Another feature in the totemism of the Baganda which .vr-rnce of 
bespeaks its high development or rather decay is the almost 
total absence from it of magical ceremonies for the for tiu’ 
multiplication or control of the totems. The only clear ' 

and indubitable exception is the ceremony performed by control of 
Grasshopper women for the multiplication of their edible 
totem the grasshopper.* As the Baganda clans are regularly 
forbidden to injure or eat their totems, it would seem that 
this ceremony can only be performed by Grasshopper 
women for the benefit of other people, who eat grasshoppers 
and regard them as a dainty. Thus the rite observed by 
women of the Grasshopper clan for the multiplication of 
grasshoppers is strictly analogous to the intickiunia or magical 
rites observed by totem clans in Central Australia for the 
multiplication of their totems. But this is the only case of such 
a magical rite performed by a totemic clan for the increase 
or control of the totem which Mr. Roscoe was able to 
discover among the Baganda, though he made searching 
enquiries on the subject. However, a hint of the same thing 
occurs in the rule that a member of the W ind clan ^aust 
assist at the capture of the spirit of the wind.^ We have 
also seen that the King of Uganda performed a magical 
ceremony for the multiplication of elephants with the 


^ See above, p. 49Q. 

- See aiiose, p. 485. 

■' See above, p. 4S2. Ob-serve thai 
the husband of the Grasshopper \^onlan 
li of course not a member ol the 


Giasshopper clan and i> therefore free 
to eat j^rasshopjxirs ; and the same 
privilege is enjoyed b\ hi', chiidren, 
Mnce they are of his clan and not of 
their mother’-'. 

* See above, p. 4S6. 
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assistance of elephant-hunters ; ^ but as these elephant- 
hunters belonged to the Rcedbuck, not to the Elephant, 
clan, the ceremony is not strictly analogous to the Central 
Australian ceremonies of intichiinna. 

Another observation suggested by Air. Roscoe’s account 
of Baganda totemism is that the s^-stem appears to have 
had e.xtremely small influence on the religion of the people. 
There is little or no evidence that in Uganda, as in Samoa," 
the old totemic superstitions were developing into a regular 
worship of the totemic animals and plants. Each totemic 
clan seems, indeed, to practise certain religious observances 
of its own ; but, apart from the custom of not killing or 
injuring the totem, these observances have little or no 
reference to the totemic animals or plants. For the most 
part they are concerned either with the great national deities 
or with the once human but now deified ancestor of the 
clan. Even when we do find a totemic clan worshipping an 
animal with truly religious rites, that animal is not their 
totem. It is the Heart clan, not a Python clan, which 
worships the python. Thus the totemism of the Baganda 
should serve as a warning against the supposition that 
totemism almost necessarily develop.s, first, into a worship 
of sacred animals and plants, and afterwards into a worship 
of anthropomorphic deities with sacred animals and plants 
for their attributes. At the same time we are bound to 
remember that the system of the Baganda has all the 
appearance of being highly developed, and that it may have 
passed through one or more stages of this development before 
it came within the ken of European observers. It is possible 
that the ancestors to whom the clans trace their origin were 
once deemed to be animals or plants of the totemic species ; 
or to be more exact, it may have been imagined that the 
ancestors were beings who partook both of the nature of 
men and of the nature of animals or plants, so that to the 
vague thought of those primitive philosophers it was im- 
possible to draw a sharp distinction between the two. Such 
semi-human creatures, hovering on the line betw^een man and 
beast or between man and plant, were according to Central 
Australian traditions the forefathers of the totemic clans. 

* See above, p. 407. - See above, pp. 151 stiq. 
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One more observation suggested by the foregoing notice s.,nie 
of the Baganda clans is that some of the clans seem almost 
to have developed into hereditary professional castes. Thus elans seem 
the members of one clan are elephant-hunters ; the members jj' ’ 
of a second are smiths ; the members of a third are makers deveioiied 
of bark-cloth ; and the members of a fourth are noted for hereditary 
their skill in basket-weaving. And this incipient tendency profcs- 
towards an industrial system based on a division of labour tastes, 
between families has apparently been fostered by the kings, 
who have assigned to most, if not all, of the clans certain 
special duties or functions to be performed by them for the 
royal family. Hence in Uganda, as probabljr in many other 
barbarous nations, the e.xistence of an absolute monarchy 
has been favourable to the growth of the mechanical arts by 
creating a demand for many different kinds of skilled labour 
and by holding out ample rewards for proficiency in them. 

A very singular feature of the Baganda clans is that in F.ach 
spite of the custom of exogamy, which necessitates a constant 
inflow of fresh female blood from outside into the clan, each iiiws 
clan nevertheless preserves a distinct physical type of its B.iRiiiid.i 
own, which is so clearly marked that an experienced observer h-vi n- o\oi 

, j. phviical 

can commonly tell a man’s clan at sight without needing to upe, 
ask him which he belongs to.' Thus, for example, members 
of the Grasshopper clan are distinguished by high pointed nut to 
heads ; members of the Lung-fish clan may be recognised by 
their broad noses ; and members of the Oribi Antelope clan m.im.isie 
are conspicuous for the refined cast of their features, particu- 
larly their thin shapely noses and less protuberant lips. 

The royal family is likewise distinguished from others by 
the finer type of its features, which are thought to resemble 
those of the Bahima ; yet the type differs from that of the 
Oribi Antelope clan. Exact measurements confirm and 
accentuate these corporeal distinctions, which cannot be 
ascribed to any artificial manipulations or mutilations of the 
body, since no such manipulations or mutilations are 
practised by the Baganda. Yet when a woman bearing all 

' For this information as to the of many members of the v.arinus clan-, 
jihvsical types of the Baganda clans I and these measurements will be pub- 
am indebted to the Rev. ]. RosctJe. lished in due course. 

He has taken many exact measurements 
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the characteristic features of her clan is given in marriage 
to a man of another clan and has children by him, these 
children reproduce the physical type, not of their mother, 
but of their father ; they resemble him, not her ; the mother’s 
bodily characteristics are, so to say, obliterated in her off- 
spring, Why this should be so, why among the Baganda 
children should regularly be like their fathers and not like 
their mothers, is a question on which that branch of 
biological science which investigates the propagation of the 
strii species ma\- yet throw light. ^ If the popular opinion, shared 
by experienced breeders, that impressions made on mothers 
nenct; during their pregnancy arc often permanently imprinted on 
their offspring, should prove to be correct, we could easily 
understand why women, taken in childhood from their 
mothers’ families and brought up, as they usually are among 
the Baganda, in the families of their future husbands, should 
bear children who reproduce the physical type of the persons 
whom their mothers have had constantly before their eyes 
during the critical seasons of conception and pregnancy. 
And on the same principle we might perhaps expect to find 
conversel}’, that wherever it is the custom for husbands to 
take up their abode permanently in their wives’ families, the 
children would tend to resemble their mothers rather than 
their fathers, since in that case the women during pregnancy 
would be surrounded by persons of their own physical type, 
not by persons of the physical type of their husbands. Yet 
this tendency would probably be far less decided than the 
other ; since on the hypothesis in question the physical type 
of the father must always count for much, and the impression 
which it makes on the wife and mother, though it might be 
weakened, could hardly be wholly effaced by the impression 
made on her by persons of a different type. If there is any 
truth in these speculations, it may be anticipated that vvhere- 
ever a wife lives with her husband's family, the children will 
strongly resemble their father ; and that wherever a husband 
lives with his wife’s family, the children will tend, though in 
a far less degree, to resemble their mother. But to the 
question thus raised by the physical diversity of the Baganda 
clans we shall have occasion to recur in the sequel. 

Like the tribes of Central and Northern Australia the 
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Baganda believe that women maj- be impregnated without Rt.: i 
commerce with the other sex ; but unlike the Australian ' , 
aborigines they hold that such impregnation is exceptional, thnt c-ui- 
not universal.^ When a wife is found to be pregnant in 


circumstances which exclude the possibility that the child piule "H'l- 
might have been begotten by her husband, she will some- 
times plead that she got it through the flower of the banana Ti t y 
falling on her back or shoulders, while she was at work a^omai!* 
in her garden. This account is at once accepted as a 
sufficient explanation of her pregnancy and her husband is uy Uk- 
satisfied ; for the Baganda do not doubt that a woman may 

, . ° ■'the l.aii.ir.a. 

be impregnated by the flower of the banana. If a woman 
were for any reason debarred from having recourse to this 
plea, she might under the old regime be lawfully put to 
death by her husband, and such executions were not 
infrequent. Nothing could well illustrate more strikingly the 
firm faith of the Baganda in the possibility of conception 
without cohabitation than the readiness of a husband to 
accept such an excuse and on the strength of it to let 
the adultress go free, whom otherwise he might have 
punished with death. The notion that the flower of the 
banana may get with child any woman on whom it falls is 
perhaps connected with the custom, invariably observed by 
the Baganda, of burying an infant’s placenta at the root of 
a banana tree. For as they deem the placenta a double or 
twin, as they call it, of the child, they might easily fancy 
that a spirit child is absorbed by the root of the tree and 
that, being drawn up by the sap, it breaks out in the 
sunshine into the great purple bloom of the banana, ready 
to drop on some passing woman and to be born again from 
her womb. The same custom may also explain the notion 
of the Baganda that a banana grove is the play-ground of 
ghosts. No wonder that a woman should become a mother 
on such haunted ground. 

But in Uganda children may come, unfathered, into thesMiu,;,- 
world in less lovely ways than from the purple blossoms of a j , 

verdurous banana grove. Infants born feet foremost are i. .in t. , t 
killed and buried at cross-roads; and at cross-roads the 

^ For the evidence of thi'. heliet I nni indthtt-d to niy friend ihe Rev. 

J')hn Roscoe. 
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bodies of suicides are burned together with the fatal tree on 
which they hung or the house in which they took their lives. 
All women, whether married or unmarried, who pass these 
ill-omened spots, cast sticks or straws on the graves till great 
piles have accumulated over them. This they do to prevent the 
unquiet spirits from entering into them and being born again. ^ 
These superstitions demonstrate the belief of the Baganda 
that women may and do conceive without the co-operation 
of a male. We have seen reason to think that notions of 
this sort lie at the root of totemism. 


Marriage between first cousins is forbidden among the 
Baganda.' We are not told that there is any exception to this 
rule. But second cousins are free, at least in certain cases, 
to marry each other. Thus whereas first cousins, the children 
of a brother and of a sister respectively, are forbidden to 
marry each other, the children of these cousins are at liberty 
to do so in the case where the father of one of them is the 
son of that brother, and the mother of the other is the 
daughter of that sister. In short, a man’s children may 
not marry his sister’s children, but a man’s son's children 
may marry his sister’s daughter's children." Not only may 
first cousins not marry each other but they may not even 
come near each other nor speak to each other, they may not 
enter the same house nor eat out of the same dish.'' This 
custom of mutual avoidance no doubt springs from the pro- 
hibition of marriage and is intended to guard against incest. 

Further, among the Baganda, as among so many peoples 
who practise exogamy, a man may neither see his mother-in- 
law nor speak to her face to face. If he wishes to hold any 
communication with her, it must be done through a third 
person, or she may be in another room’ out of sight and talk 
to him through the wall or open door. A woman may 
speak to her father-in-law, but she may not take his hand or 


^ i rom infiirmation given me by 
the Rev. J. Koscoe. Compare his 
“ Further Notes on the Manners and 
Customs of the Baganda , of 
the Authrol'o!.\^iTa! Jnstitnt,, \xxii. 
(19021 p. 30. 

- '■'ir Harry Johnston. The C.'anda 


Prott.io>at.\ li. 6SS. 

‘ Fn»m information given me by the 
Rev. J. Roscoe. 

^ bir Harry [ohnston, The Veranda 
ProterfcraiCy ii. 695, confirmed and 
extended verbally by ilie Rev. J. 
Roscoe. 
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touch him or even hand him anything. Any breach of these 
customs is supposed to be punished by nervous debility with 
tremors in the hands and other parts of the body.^ Further, 
a man had to avoid his sister's daughters ; he might neither 
eat with them nor let them come near him. They were not 
allowed to enter his house if he was at home.'" 

The Baganda have the classificatory system of relation- 'I’ilU cLishi- 
ship.^ Thus in the generation above his own a man calls 
his father kitangc, “ my father,” and he calls his father’s A leia- 
brother, whether younger or older than his father, kitange 
mnto, “ my little father.” But he has quite a different term baganda. 
{kojazve) for his mother’s brothers. He calls his mother niangt\ 

‘‘ my mother,” and he calls his mother’s sister, whether older 
or younger than his mother, mange muto, “ my little mother.” ^ 

But he has quite a different term {seitgim'o) for his father’s 
sisters. In his own generation he applies the term miiganda 
zvangc to his brothers and the term inuganda to his male first 
cousins, the sons either of his father’s brothers or of his mother’s 
sisters. He applies the same term vitvanyinn to his sisters and 
to his female first cousins, the daughters either of his father’s 
brothers or of his mother’s sisters. But he has quite different 
terms for his other first cousins, the children either of his 
father's sisters or of his mother’s brothers. Thus he calls 
the sons and daughters of his father's sisters kizibieezee^ and 
he applies the same term to the daughters of his mother’s 
brothers. The sons of his mother’s brothers he calls kojawe ; 
but he may also call them muganda, “ brothers.” In the 
generation below his own a man applies the .same term 
miitabane to his sons and to his brothers’ sons. The term 
muganda zeange is applied by a man to his brother and 
by a woman to her sister. The term mivanyma is applied 


^ Rev. T- Roscoe, “Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda," 
Journal of the Anihropolofiii-al Institute. 
xwi. (1901) p. 124; id. “Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of 
the Baganda," Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 39 - 
Compare Sir Harry Johnston, I'he 
Ifanda Protectorate, ii. 688. 

- From the manuscripts of the Rev. 
J. Roscoe. 

3 The following account of the 


classificatory system of Telationship 
among the Bngamia drawn from the 
manuscripts of the Rev. J. Roscoe, 
which he has kiiully placed at iny 
disposal. 

* “The clan ^)Stenl also has a 
tendency to make relation-'liij- raihei 
general than particular, and hence a 
child call-, all its fatherN brother-i 
‘father,' and ail it-s mother's .-si'tei'. 
‘mother'*’ (K. P. Ashe, I\oo Kin^^ 
of l\'an la, pp. 2s6 
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by a man to his sister and by a woman to her brother. 
It deserves to be noticed that the system of relationship 
of the Baganda is sufficiently advanced to distinguish 
between a wife and a wife’s sisters, and conversely between 
a husband and a husband’s brothers. Thus a man calls 
his wife ninkazi or iniika ; but he calls his wife’s sisters 
imilantH. A woman calls her husband ba or bazi: ; but 
she calls her husband’s brothers )tmlainu. 

Two peculiarities in the classificatory system of theBaganda 
deserve particular notice. In the first place a man calls his 
mother’s brother’s wife his wife (jjitikazi), and she calls him 
(her husband’s sister’s son) her “ husband ” ibaze). This seems 
to imply that among the Baganda in former times, as among 
the Barongo at present,' a nephew exercised marital rights 
over the wife of his maternal uncle (his mother’s brother), or 
in other words, that a woman was bound to submit to the 
embraces of her husband’s nephew (his sister’s son) whenever 
the nephew chose to require it of her. The implication is 
strongly confirmed by the observation that among the 
Baganda as among the Barongo the nephew still inherits the 
wife (or one of the wives) of his deceased maternal uncle ; 
that is, on his uncle’s death he marries the woman (his 
uncle’s wife) whom even in his uncle’s lifetime he had called 
his wife, and the widow on her side marries the man (her 
husband’s nephew) whom even in her husband’s lifetime she 
had called her husband. Similarly among the Republican 
Pawnees of North America a man called his mother's 
brother’s wife “ my wife ” ( Ta-tc-iuk-tuk-u), and consistently 
with this nomenclature he called the woman’s child “ my 
child ” {pe-row)'} We can now understand why in several 
Indian tribes of North America, such as the Minnetarees 
and the-Choctaws, a man calls his first cousins, the children 
of his mother’s brother “ my son ” and “ my daughter ” ; and 
why conversely in these tribes a man calls his first cousins, 
the children of his father’s sister “my father’’ and “my 
mother.’’ ’ These terms so applied are perfectly intelligible 

' p, 3 ^ 7 - Conlyibution^ to Kro'o- 

- L. H. .Morgan, Systoms of Con- 'efy, xvii.). 

^anyninity and Affinity of ttio 'Hitman ' Ijelow, vol. ii. pn. 14Q, 

J-ar'ii'.y (Washingt'iii, 1S71), p. jji j-j 
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on the hypothesis that in former times a man of these tribes, 
like a Barongo man at present, regularly exercised marital 
rights over the wife of his maternal uncle (his mother’s 
brother), for in that case the woman’s children might be in 
very truth his sons and daughters. Similarly, in the i\Iota 
form of the classificatory system a man is called the father 
{tamai) of his first cousins, the sons and daughters of his 
mother’s brothers,^ which suggests that he has, or once had, 
marital rights over their mother, the wife of his maternal 
uncle, in other words, that a man is bound to place his wife 
at the disposal of his nephew, 'Jie son of his sister, whenever 
the nephew chooses to exact the privilege. This accords 
very well with the extraordinary rights which in P'iji the 
sister’s son {vasu) enjoyed against his maternal uncle, his 
mother’s brother. 

The second peculiarity in the classificatory system of the 'rhosecoiid 
Baganda which deserves attention is this. A man calls his 
wife’s brother’s daughter his wife, and she calls him her H.ig,uKi.i 
husband. This is explicable on the hypothesis that the two ' 

enjoy, or formerly enjoyed, the right of having sexual inter- 
course with each other. That right would in turn explain manV.w.s 
the names which among certain tribes of North American ' 
Indians first cousins, the children of a brother and of a sister daughter 
respectively, apply to each other. Thus among the IMiamis ",‘1';. 
and Shawnees a man calls his female cousin, the daughter imn 
of his mother’s brother, “ my mother,” and she calls him 
“ my son.” - This would be intelligible if the man’s father 
had a right of access to his wife’s brother’s daughter, for in 
that case his son might be quite right in calling that woman 
“ my mother,” since she might really have given birth to him. 

Thus these particular Melanesian and North American 11,.-., t ,0 
terms for cousins are readily explained by the peculiarities of 
the Baganda system to which I have just called attention ; 
wc have only to assume that among the Baganda the terms 
“ husband ” and “ wife ” mean what they imply, and we at i 

once understand why in Melanesia and North America two ’ 


^ K. H. Codringlon, Tht ^IrlantSiaHs 
iO\fonl, 1891), pp. 37-39* 

“ See below, \ol. iii- pp. 7‘^ 74* 

C'jmpiire the term's for cousin'-, the 
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persons, who seem to be first cousins, may quite correctlj- 
call each other “ mother ” and “ son ” respectively. 

It should be observed that whereas the first of the 
peculiarities of the Baganda system points to the exercise of 
marital rights by a man over a woman in the generation 
above him, namely, his mother’s brother’s wife, the second 
peculiarity points to the exercise of marital rights by a man 
over a woman in the generation below him, namely, his 
wife’s brother’s daughter. It is remarkable that, if we may 
judge by their term.s of relationship, both these privileges 
should have been accorded tr men by the Baganda. 

The first of the peculiarities of the Baganda system to 
’ which I have called attention may be considered a relic of 
mother-kin ; for it seems hardly possible to explain other- 
wise the custom which allows a man to call his mother’s 
brother’s wife “ my wife ” and to marry her on the decease 
of his maternal uncle. Such a custom points plainly to that 
position of privilege enjoyed by a man in respect of his 
maternal uncle which was perfectly natural when he was his 
uncle’s heir under the system of mother-kin, but which 
becomes strange and anomalous under a system of father- 
kin, such as now obtains in Uganda, under which a man’s 
heirs are not his sister’s sons, but his own sons. Another 
relic of the privileges formerly granted to the sister's son 
under a .system of mother-kin survives among the Baganda 
at funerals ; for it is then the duty of the sister’s son, and of 
him alone, to conclude the obsequies by solemnly burning 
the house-pole of his deceased maternal uncle.* But among 
the Baganda, as among other peoples who have followed 
the custom of mother-kin, the advantage is by no means 
altogether on the side of the nephew as against his maternal 
uncle ^ on the contrary we are told that in former times “ a 
man always looked upon his sister’s children and treated 
them as slaves.” ’ This despotic power possessed by a man 
over his sister’s children is a natural consequence of the 
.system of mother-kin, which places a woman’s brother, not 
her husband, at the head of her family and thereby permits 
him to exercise the same authority over her children which 

I I rom information given me by the - From the papers of the Rev. [. 

Rev. J. Roscoe. Roscoe. 
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under the system of father-kin would be exerted by their 
father. In the history of institutions the authority of the 
maternal uncle, the mother’s brother, as a rule precedes that 
of the father ; avunctdi potestas is commonly older than 
patria potestas. 

To the traces of mother-kin among the Baganda may M.ue i n 
perhaps be added the rule according to which kings and ^the ^ 
princes belong to the clan and take the totem of their ro'.vi 
mother, while commoners on the other hand always belong c™nda! 
to the clan and take the totem of their father. But, as we 
shall see presently, there is reason to think that this royal 
custom of heredity, so different from the custom of their 
subjects, is rather an importation from an alien race than 
evidence of the ancient practice of the Baganda themselves. 

§ 15. Toteinism among the Banyoro 

The Banyoro are a Bantu people inhabiting Unyoro, the Tht,- 
country which lies to the north-west of Uganda and borders 
on Lake Albert. Down the centre of this region runs a line countn 
of bold heights, sometimes rising into pinnacles and crags of 
striking aspect. Here the country is open, grassy, and 
rocky, but along the western foot of the ridge stretches a 
belt of tropical forest, where chimpanzees live and large- 
tusked elephants abound.’ The Banyoro shew an ad- 
mi.xture of Hamitic and Nilotic blood with the Bantu stock. 

Their figures are tall and shapely and their faces would be 
pleasing but for the practice of extracting the four lower 
incisor teeth. They keep cattle, sheep, and goats, but their 
staple food is now the sweet potato and the eleusine grain." 

They have a totemic system, which has been briefly de- lotfmi.m 
scribed as follows by Sir Harry Johnston : “The BaiTj'oro ,, 
are divided into many clans, which would appear to have 
totems as sacred symbols or ancestral emblems like the 
similar clans in Uganda. This institution, however, like so 
many other customs connected with the Banyoro, has lately 
been much defaced and obscured by the appalling depopula- 
tion of the country consequent on civil wars and foreign 

* Sir Harry iohnston, The C.^auJx - Sir Hairy Jotin-a'ii 
Protectorati’^ i. 139 S'] '> 5 '^^’ 5 ^^-^ 

vor.. n 
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invasions. The animals or plants chosen as totems are 
much the same as in Uganda, varying, however, with the 
existence or non-existence of the symbols in the flora and 
fauna of Unyoro. There is probably a greater pre- 
ponderance of antelopes as totems compared with what 
occurs in Uganda. It is unlawful by custom for a 
Munyoro to kill or eat the totem of his clan. Thus, if 
the hartebeest should be the totem of a clan or family, 
members of this clan must not kill or eat the hartebeest. I 
have never been able to ascertain either from Banyoro or 
Baganda that their forefathers at any time believed the clan 
to be actually descended from the object chosen as a totem. 
The matter remains very obscure. It may be remotely 
connected with ancestor-worship, which is certainly the 
foundation of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro, as by most other negro races.” ^ 

Full details as to the totemic system of the Banyoro 
were obtained by the Rev. John Roscoe during a visit which 
he paid to their country in June 1909. He found that their 
totems fall on the whole into two groups, the one pastoral, 
the other agricultural, corresponding to the twofold division 
of the people into herdsmen and husbandmen. These two 
classes are socially distinct. The herdsmen are descendants 
of a nomadic race who have settled down in permanent 
abodes, while their large herds are still driven from place to 
place for pasturage, according to the requirements of the 
seasons and the state of the grass. They despise the 
husbandmen as an inferior race and speak of them as peasants 
and slaves. Few cattle are kept by these farmers and the 
few they have are grudged them by the herdsmen, who think 
that a mixed diet of milk and vegetables, such as farmers who 
breed cattle naturally permit themselves, must be detrimental 
to the milch kine, the contact of milk with vegetables in the 
stomachs of the people being supposed to affect sympathetic- 
ally the milk in the udders of the cows. If a man should 
partake of vegetable food, he may not drink milk for twenty- 
four hours afterwards ; but if the vegetable which he has eaten 
should be sweet potatoes, the abstinence from milk must be 
prolonged for three days. Such periods of abstinence are 

Sir Harry Johnston, TAe Uganda Protectorate^ ii. 587 sq. 
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doubtless intended to guard against the contact of milk with 
vegetables in the belly of the eater. We have seen that 
among the Masai, another great pastoral tribe of Africa, 
warriors in like manner scrupulously avoid a mixed diet of 
milk and vegetables, and no doubt for the same reason, 
since these Masai warriors are also most careful not to mix 
milk with flesh or blood in their stomachs, lest the contact 
of the two should sympathetically injure the cows and 
thereby diminish their supply of milk.' However, amongst 
the Banyoro there is a class of people intermediate between 
the herdsmen and the farmers ; they consist of husbandmen 
who have been admitted by marriage into some of the 
pastoral clans, and whose mi.xed totems accordingly reflect a 
blending of the two distinct modes of life. 

All the Banyoro clans are exogamous with descent in the rhe 
male line ; that is, no man may marry a woman of his own 
clan, and the children always belong to the clan of their txogamou 
father, not to that of their mother. So strict is the rule of^,"*^gj,j 
exogamy that formerly breaches of it were capital crimes : a m 'he 

, . , r i.- t * male line. 

man who married a woman of his own clan was put to 
death. However, to this rule the practice of the royal 
family, as we shall see, presented a singular e.xception. 

In the following list of Banyoro clans with their totems last of 
and taboos, which we owe to the researches of the Rev. J. 

Roscoe, the distinction between the three classes, the herds- totems, 
men, the husbandmen, and the mixture of the two, is indicated 
by grouping the clans of these divisions separately : — 

^ See above, p. 414. 
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riesh of red and white cows, 
nor use the lainwatei wh cli 
has chipped from louf-. 

Suchawoman mav neve? entet 
the kraals of such a clan 
again, noi mav any niembet 
of the clan hold ari> mtci- 
-OLirse with hei. 


'1 he clan may not drink thr 
milk nor eat the flesii ot 
such cows 

The clan may not dtink the 
milk nor eat tlte tiesh ot 
sti aight-horned enw'^ 
Mi.'inl>ers of the clan mav not 
(hank the milk ot cows 
wlucii have diiink ‘-alt 
water until the second day 
after the animals hive par- 
taken of the brine , and 
tliey may not drink the 
milk of cow-- which have 
i>»;en to the bin; lor 
d 1 V - afterwar-i' 


hvc 
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CiANs OF 'JHE Danvoro — coniinucd 


ia 

I’’ iinar\ 

J Otctll'.. 

SubdllLll J- Tote'll" ; 

1 .k 

etc. 

It 'a 

COW', of 

a parli- 

a nur-sing mother : 




cnl a r 

«. 0 1 0 u r 

w hose child is a ■ 




iw/', -rn i^irl 


15 l-'.clk\'. Oll!^ 1 

in. 

17. Mb.1/1 


18. Ikiboro 

19. 

-20 

2 1. ikltOllgO 

22 ! 0 >ons;vM 

23 }kin\\\ igi 
24. I>.v]iiku 


25. Ikilv-ng.i 

H.iiiNakwA 

27. Ikinr 

28. B.ns.inza 


29 Ik.kiinijin 


3c Hakwonm 
31. H.ikwnnga 

I "iih'.i Ltinii 
nf tllf.' pu'- 

32 H.ipiiii.i 
3 ^ Bagonbx* 

34. 

3= Hanvani- 
p .ka 


II. Mixed C/(fUs' 


ijU''hl)uck 

bushbuck 

ot' a jiaili- 
^.ular coloiii 

I W(’<7Zi ) 

tlif' hearts of 
.lUifiials 

a kind of monkey 

a !iou,se winch has 
been burnt 
dow n 

the stomachs of 
animals(<v'W</ru) 
bushtnuk 

bushbuck {/'Xdr\ 
a wormout dnim- 
skiii on the top 
(j f a drum 
U'dde./uiin')} 

1 specios of bird 

bushbuck 
a fungus grovvjng 
on trees ua/ec/) 
a small edible 
animal 
possibly .1 kind 
I )f antelope 
,i nursing mother 


r.iinwalei of the 
1 oofs of houses 

a nursing mother A nursing m<nhci may not 
enter the Iiou'«e'* nor the 
ktaals of tin-' clan. 

em ply baskets 

another kind of 
monkey (//i'jit') 

Xo nu*mi)Ci of the > Ian may 
approacli such a h<Duse or 
lake anytlnng from it. 


rainwater from the 
I oofs of liouses 


A nui'.ng moth'-i iiMy not 
♦ Miler the house of any 
i-Kunbci of tlm^ cla’% 


fid-shbuck 
a trickling stream 
\ciin/a) 


Membi'i- ot the elan may not 
«. o>s- a n tcklmg vtieam. 


i)ushbuck (^/.VdA/) 
ii 1 ppo pota ni u.s 
{kiroio} 

g r a s s h o p p e r 
a water bird. 

lA 
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Somf^ 
of thf' 
Ranvoro 
clans havo 
thf' 

name* br.f 
<tifT<*rent 


Cl.ANS or THE BanvORO — coniinueJ 
HI. Agriciilltirnt Chins 


Cl.m-. 


Primarj "lutcni-*. Suh^itilary 


T.t^oo.. 


etL 


36. Rasamho 


37. Fian3'oza 
33 Fiayaga 


39. Batwa 


40 Bakimbira 


41. Bakimbira 
42 Raraha 

43. Ragimu 

44. Baregeya 

45. Bahembo 
46 Rasengya 


an cniply basket a pointed instru- Xo one may bring an empty 
mentofwoodor basket into the presence of 
iron members of the clan, nor 

present any pointed in>tru- 
ment to them without first 
wrapping it up. 

a kind of l)ird an empty basket 
{i?yo':a ) 

birds in genera! small millet (/v//a) Members of the clan may not 
; destroy or eat bird' If at 

haiwest. any reapefi millet 
has been forgotten in the 
; held, members of the clan 

; may not transport it to th-- 

store-house on the follow mg 
day. On account t*f this 
.second totem the dan is 
called Abiirnkii oiintbit't. 

'milch kine [biik- stalks of grass or Mem!>ers of the clan may not 
1 omo.) straws milk cenvs nor put stalks of 

grass or straws in their 
mouths (usugii), wiien they 
are walking, as other people 
commonlv do 


potter’s clay millet ibulA which 
\buw('iA has betMi o\ei- 

looke<i after it 


a nursing niotlier 
{isereka) 

wagtail {akanyjfi- 
gof/ge) 
yams {ngobe) 
[birds called 
ndegeya 

\ an empty Ixisket 
{kaibo kasa) 
a wooden porridge 
spoon 


has been reape<l 
and left in tiic 
held all night 


N cj mcm!)er of the clan may 
touch a wooden ooriidge 


>[)oon. 


In this list it will be observed that some clans have the 
same name but different totems, while others conversely hav'C 
the same totem but different names. Each and all of these 
clans are distinct , members of any one of them are free 
to marry members of any other. For example, a Baisanza 
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man may marry a Baisanza woman, provided that his totem totf-ms , 
is the animal called epo and hers the grasshopper {ttsenene) ; 
or again, a Bakvvonga man may marry a Bakwonga woman, names imt 
provided that his totem is the bushbuck and hers a trickling 
stream. Conversely a man of the bushbuck totem may 
marry a woman of the bushbuck totem, provided that, for 
example, he is of the Babito clan and she of the Bakwonga 
clan ; or again, a man of the grasshopper totem may marry 
a woman of the grasshopper totem, provided that he is of 
the Bafumambogo clan and she of the Basonga clan. Thus 
the two badges of exogamy arc as usual the totem and the 
name of the clan, but where the badges overlap, either of 
them has power to override the other ; men and women 
of the same totem may marry each other, if only their clan 
names differ ; men and women of the same clan name may 
marry each other, if only their totems differ. 

We naturally ask, How is it that clans of the same These 
name come to have different totems ? How is it that 
clans of different names come to have the same totem } ansen 
The answers to these questions can only be conjectural, since 
no positive information on the subject seems to be forth- division 

It , of a clan 

coming. We may suppose, for example, that these imo 
anomalies have both arisen by subdivision ; that is, that a sections, 
clan bearing the same name and possessing the same totem which took 
may have subdivided into several sections, each of which 
became a new clan and in order to distinguish itself from its distinction 
mother clan and sister clans either took a new name, while 
it retained the old totem, or conversely took a new totem, 01 n ne« 
while it retained the old name. The frequent occurrence of'”"'"’ 
the bushbuck totem, for instance, suggests that a large 
original clan of Bushbucks may have split up into a number 
of minor clans, each of which adopted for distinctionxi new 
name while it clung with pride to the old bushbuck totem. 

We have seen similar grounds for conjecturing that a like 
subdivision of a Bushbuck clan has taken place among the 
Basoga.' 

Like the Baganda, the Banyoro clans have regularly .Sub^idbiry 
a secondary or subsidiarj' as well as a primary totem. The 
most probable explanation of this duplication of totems lunyoro. 

' See above, p. 460. 
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seems to be that the subsidiary totem was the totem of an 
ancestress of the clan, the wife perhaps of the founder, and 
that out of regard for her feelings her descendants continued 
ever afterwards to respect her totem in addition to the one 
which they inherited from their fathers. Though this 
explanation of subsidiary totems was not definitely put 
forward by the natives whom IVIr. Roscoe questioned on the 
subject, it is the conclusion to which the most reasonable 
and probable of their answers, taken together, appeared to 
point ; and it is strongly confirmed by a custom common to 
the Baganda and the Barryoro, both of whom regularly 
respect their mother’s totem as well as their father’s up to 
the time of their marriage and very often to the end of 
their lives.^ We have seen that the natives of the Western 
Islands of Torres Straits account for their subsidiary totems 
in a precisely similar way.' 

Some of the Banyoro totems arc remarkable. In the 
first place there are several of what I have called split 
totems, such as the tongues, the hearts, and the stomachs of 
animals. Then the varieties of cows which form several 
totems deserve to be noted, such as red and white cows, 
cows with red blotche;;, cows with humps, and cows with 
straight horns. To a pastoral people the custom of thus 
constituting a variety of totems by differentiating between 
their cattle is natural enough ; we shall meet with it again 
among the pastoral Bahima,® But some of the pastoral 
totems of the Banyoro are singular, if not unique, in this 
that they are temporary, not permanent like all or almost 
all the totems which we have hitherto met with in our 
survey of totemism. Such temporary totems are cows that 
have been to the bull and cows that have drunk salt water ; 
for th«> taboos which make these animals into totems are not 
permanent ; one of them lasts only five days and the other 
lasts only one or two days. Almost the only other 
temporary totemic taboos, so far as I remember, which have 
been recorded elsewhere are the prohibitions laid on some 
clans in India to look upon or touch either animals with 
their eyes shut or animals with their eyes open ; ^ for clearly 

* As to the Baganda practice see al»ve, p. 473. - See aitove, p. 15. 

See below, pp, 536 s/. abo\e, pp. 279, 290, 295. 297, 314. 
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these taboos cease to operate either when the animals open 
or when they shut their eyes. Amongst the Ban\-oro Xmbing 
another temporary totem is that of a nursing mother ; for 
here again it follows that when the woman ceases to nurse a 
child, the embargo laid on her is removed ; she ceases to be 
a totem and is now free to enter the houses of members 
of the totemic clan, where during the period of lactation she 
might not set foot. With this temporary human totem we 
may compare the Central Australian totem of laughing 
boys.^ For as a woman is not always nursing, so a boy 
is not always laughing ; hence Wiien she ceases to nurse and 
he to laugh, they both cease to be totems, the one for the 
Banyoro in the heart of Africa, the other for the Warramunga 
and Tjingilli in the heart of Australia. What taboo the 
totem laughing boys carries with it we do not know ; on 
analogy we may conjecture that the members of this clan 
are distinguished from their more light-minded fellows by 
the unmoved gravity of their deportment, and that social 
etiquette requires them to avert their ej’es and stop their 
ears whenever a youngster bursts into a guffaw. As to the riie 
totem nursing mothers among the Banyoro our information 
is precise : such women may not enter the houses or even mothers 
the kraals of the clan of which they are the totem. The 
origin of this singular totem is obscure ; but when we ^ 
remember how many superstitious rules are observed by 
pastoral tribes in Africa from a fear of impairing the supply 

. 1 1 r /- (I'.-prue 

of milk from their cows,' we may guess that the same tear I he cows 

underlies the rule which excludes women during the period 

of lactation from the houses and kraals of certain clans. 

Perhaps the idea is that the milk in the woman’s breasts 

would be so much milk abstracted from the udders of the 

cows. If that notion were general among the pastoral 

Banyoro, it would readily explain why a nursing mother 

occurs so often either as a primary or as a subsidiary totem 

of their clans.'’ It is possible that the same superstitious 


‘ Spencer and (nilen, Xc-lhtrn 
7 'nhes cf Ctfitral p. 773. 

See also above, vo]. i. p. 253. 

- See my paper ‘’Folk-Idre in 
the Old Te‘=itamenl/’ AHthropoloi^ual 
Exays presented !o E. B. Ey’or (0\- 


ford, 1907;, pp. 154 5 ././. 

" After projKisin*^ this evplanaiii'n 
of the l*>tem nnrsini^ inothci'- I 
<|ueslione<I my trieiitl the Rev, J. 
Rosctie on the ptant. and he infurnietl 
me that llie lierd^men do definiieh 
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First 
cousins 
forbidden 
but second 
coii'ins 
allowed 
to marry 
each other. 


Marriage 
witli a 
w\fe's 
sister=. 


Avoidance 
of a wife’s 
mother. 


apprehension of injuring the cows, rather than any regard for 
the health of the people, may be the motive for forbidding 
some of the Banyoro to drink the milk of cows which have 
lately been to the bull or which have lately drunk salt 
water. In confirmation of this view it may be added that 
among the Banyoro menstruous women are forbidden to 
drink milk lest they should harm the cows ; they have 
then to live on v’egetables, or if a man is rich he may give 
his wife at such periods an old cow, whose milk she may 
drink without the risk of hurting a valuable animal by her 
dangerous contagion. 

Among the Banyoro first cousins, the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, are forbidden to marry 
each other ; but second cousins, the grandchildren of a 
brother and a sister respectively, are allowed to marry 
each other, if the father of the one is a son of that brother, 
and if the mother of the other is a daughter of that sister. 
In other words, a man’s children may not marry his sister’s 
children ; but a man’s son’s children may marry his sister's 
daughter’s children. 

There are no restrictions on a man’s marrying several 
sisters ; he may marry two or more sisters at the same time. 
Moreover, if his wife dies, especially in childbed, he e.xpects 
her parents to furnish him with one of her sisters to replace 
the dead wife. Further, if his wife proves childless, he may 
demand one of her sisters in marriage, and in that case the 
barren wife may either remain with him or return to her 
parents, as she pleases. A man has not a legal right to 
marry his dead brother’s widow, but he may do so if the 
clan appoints him heir to the deceased. Formerly a man 
avoided his wife’s mother and might not meet her or speak 
face To face with her, though he was allowed to carrj' on a 
conversation with her if he sat outside the house and she 
inside. He greatly respected his wife’s father, but was free 
to see him and speak with him. 

To the rule of exogamy observed by the totemic clans of 


believe the entrance cf a nursini^ 
motlier into their houses or kraals to 
he in some way harmful to their cows; 
hut in what the harm codm^vIs, he wa> 


not able to ascertain. So far as it 
goes, the statement of the herdsmen 
confirms the explanation which I had 
indeperulently given of the totem. 
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the Banyoro there was one remarkable exception. Princes i.xlc,!' 
might cohabit with princesses and have children by them, 
though in such cases the couple necessarily belonged to the ixog.imy 
same totemic clan, namely, the Babito clan with its totem 
the bushbuck. However, this cohabitation was not marriage, t'nnc -. 

“ The rule,” says Mr. Roscoe, “was for princes and princesses "ohni,!! 
to live together promiscuously and not to regard each other""’' 
as husband and wife, though the king might take a princess ofThe.r 
and keep her in his enclosure.” He might even cohabit”"" 

^ ^ totem 1 C 

thus with his full sister and beget children by her. W’e clan, and 
have seen that among the Baganda the royal family was in 
like manner exempt from the rule of exogamy, the king with thpu 
regularly marrying his own sister, who was necessarily a ^ 
member of his own totem clan, though he might not have a 
child by her.^ Similarly we shall find that among the 
Bahima the princes were allow'ed to marry their own sisters." 

What is the reason for these remarkable anomalies ? 

Why should the royal families of three great African 
tribes, the Baganda, the Banyoro, and the Bahima, observe a 
marriage custom which so flagrantly contravenes the practice 
of their subjects and which, if observed by any but the royal 
family, would excite their deepest horror and detestation ? 

A possible answer is that in all three tribes the royal riip 
families are members of an alien race to w'hich the rule of'''"’’/''" 
exogamy was unknown, and that when they established fxpi.unpci 
themselves as reigning dynasties in Uganda, Unyoro, 
and Ankole, they adhered to their ancestral practice " 
of endogamous and consanguineous marriages, while they q, 
allowed their people to follow their ancient custom of ’ 
exogamy. Thus as strangers and foreigners the king and meniiii-i. 
the princes might be thought to be exempt from those laws ' [ "" 
which were binding on natives of the country ; and"’hcnce t.i 
they might with impunity continue to do what if clone by J’"’ 
anybody else would have been accounted a high crime and 
misdemeanour punishable with death. This explanation 
of the endogamy of these royal families is the one 
adopted by the experienced observer the Rev. John 
Roscoe, who holds that the ruling dynasties of the 
Baganda, Banyoro, and Bahima have all sprung from 

^ See al»ove, p 4 ^>H. " helow. j*. 53^- 
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one common stock, and that stock the Galla. If he is 
right, the native rulers of these three important peoples are 
alien conquerors, who have adopted the language and to a 
great extent the habits of their Bantu subjects, though they 
still retain, or retained till lately, a form of marriage 
which flouts one of the most deeply implanted principles 
of the Bantu mind. However, in adapting themselves 
to their surroundings the kings of Uganda went a step 
further than the kings of Unyoro ; for while they regularly 
married their sisters, they regularly abstained from begetting 
children by them. The most probable explanation of this 
abstention is that it was a concession made by politic 
monarchs to the strength of public opinion : their subjects 
winked at the shocking marriages of their kings, because 
they knew that these marriages would be barren. In 
Unyoro either the dynasty was less conciliatory or the 
people was less scrupulous ; for there the kings were free 
not only to cohabit with, but also to beget children on the 
women of their own clan, even on their own full sisters. Yet 
in one important respect the princesses of Unyoro enjoyed 
less freedom than the Queen Sister of Uganda. For whereas 
the Queen Sister of Uganda might take any man, whether 
prince or peasant, to her bed, the princesses of Unyoro might 
have none but princes for their lovers ; a commoner who pre- 
sumed to intrigue with a princess was punishable with death. 

But even if we assume that the ancestors of these royal 
houses knew nothing of the rule of e.xogamy, we must 
still ask why the kings of Uganda were not only per- 
mitted but required to marry their sisters. A simple and 
highly probable e.xplanation of the marriage of a king or 
chief with hi.s sister was long ago suggested by J. F. 
McLefTnan.* Under a system of mother-kin a man’s heirs 
are his sister’s sons, and accordingly, where that system 
prevails, it is the king's sister’s son, not his own son, who 
succeeds him on the throne. This custom is practised in 

* '] hr Patnayrhal Tluory, ba.sed on chieft.iinship to a sister’s son, appears 
■fte papers of the late J. h . McLennan, to have been nullified in some cases by 
edited and completed Ijy T>, McLennan means of an extraordinar\' but effective 
fi ontlon, 18S5I, p. 93; •* .Another expedient — bv the chief, that is, 

r.oe of chiefly succes'ion s\hich has mariring his own -ister." 
been nier.'ioned, that which gives the 
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many lands and is particularly common in Africa/ But 
when, through a growing certaintj' of paternity or from 
other causes, men became more attached to their own 
children than to the children of their sisters, it was natural 
that they should wish to transmit to them their property 
and power ; and as no men had so much to transmit as 
kings, so no men had a stronger motive for substituting 
paternal for maternal descent. Thus situated they could 
hardly fail to perceive that there was a simple expedient 
which would enable them to institute a new custom of 
descent through men without abolishing the old custom of 
descent through women. According to immemorial tradition 
a king’s heirs were his sister's sons ; hence if he onl\- 
married his sister, her sons would also be his ; the system of 
maternal descent would be combined with paternal descent ; 
time-honoured usage would be respected, while the natural 
instincts of a father would also be satisfied. W'e may con- 
jecture that this was the ultimate origin of the numerous 
cases in which kings have habitually married their sisters, 
while commoners abstained from such marriages as incestu- 
ous." Among the Hovas of Madagascar a slightly different 
device was adopted to accomplish the same end. The 
king generally married, not his sister, but her daughter, hi^ 
niece, and the children whom he had by her were the heirs 
to the throne in virtue of a twofold right, since they inherited 
the blood royal from their mothers as well as from their 
fathers.' It is possible that a similar motive may e.xplain 
the leave granted by some peoples to an uncle to marry his 
niece in the case in which the niece is his sister's daughter.* 

nt hiN eUlcTMc'lei, hut not tfie 
of hhs younger unlfs-> there i- t > 

niher buitahle ^^ifo f'>r him. Stin:',*- 
limes the* niajna;4e with ibf 
of an ehlti i> i,ot "nl> ail<>wc<l 

hut spcciallv taM)urt.<!. See H. \ 

X a 11 i II n< I a \ \ a , I' af' ^ > 

'^uiVtV of \fy 'O. . i. S. ill. 7. u. 5 > / , 
\n. 7, \u'u 2, \. 5. \!. 4. Ml. 5 
( iJanj4al< , i oof) - 1907, rieiiniinars 
Aiiion^bome lha :i 
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ill. p. 573. 


* For e\anij)lcs in .Miiea sec A. 
n. Po.st, AfukauisJh Jii) isfnol' H-. 
((.)klenhurg an<l Leipsic, 1SS7), i. 16 
jy,/. 

- Sec ni\ note on I’aH'-.inias, 1. 7. i 
(vol. ii. p. S5). 

* Le Baron (.l‘Fnicn\i‘lc, siati-ih/n 

<’■ /'/it ( I'aiis, 1S3S), ni. pp. 
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Such a marriage would serve the same purpose as marriage 
with a sister and would be less shocking to traditional 
sentiment. 

In the old heathen days both the life and the death of 
the kings of Unyoro were regulated by many precise and 
curious rules, the discovery of which is not the least interest- 
ing result of Mr. Roscoe’s enquiries in the country. As the 
present king is a Christian, many of the old customs have no 
doubt fallen into desuetude and might have passed away 
unrecorded if they had not been rescued from oblivion by 
the exertions of a scientific dnvestigator. Though they do 
not appear to be directly connected with totcmism, a brief 
account of them may be welcome to the reader as illustrative 
of that state of savagery, to us so strange and so remote, of 
which totemism is only one particular product. 

The diet of the king of Unyoro, like the diet of the 
kings of ancient Egypt,* was strictly regulated by immemorial 
custom. He might never eat vegetable food, but must sub- 
sist on milk and beef. Mutton he might not touch. The 
beef he ate must be that of young animals not more than 
one year old, and it must be spitted and roasted before a 
wood fire. But he might not drink milk and eat beef at the 
same meal. He drank milk thrice a day, in the morning, in 
the afternoon, and at night before he went to bed ; after the 
draught of milk in the afternoon he went to sleep and in the 
evening he might eat beef. But he was free to quaff beer 
after partaking of meat. When he went to drink milk in 
the dairy, every man must leave the royal enclosure and all 
the women had to cover their heads till the king returned. 
No one might see him drink. One wife accompanied him 
to the dairy and handed him the milk pot, but she averted 
her fa^ while he drained it. 

A sacred herd was kept for the king’s use, and nine cows, 
neither more nor less, were daily brought to the royal 
enclosure to be milked for his majesty. They were always 
kine which had given birth to their first calves, and they 
were herded by men whose business it was to keep the 

' The only flesh which the kings of measure of w ine. See Diodorus Siculus, 
hgypt might eat was seal and goose ; i. 70. Compare 77 ic Golde?i Brngk, 
and they might only drink a pre^criljed Second Edition, i. 241. 
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animals from the bulls, so long as they were being milked i he 
for the king. Three milkmen were charged with the task 
of tending and milking the nine cows in the royal enclosure. 

They held office for a year, and during all that time they 
must strictly abstain from women ; any act of incontinence 
on their part, it was believed, would be injurious both to 
the cows and to the king. When they were about to milk 
the cows they had to wash and smear their faces, arms, and 
chests with white clay before they addressed themselves to 
their office ; and two wives of the king, who were also con- 
cerned with the solemn affair of 4he royal milk-drinking, had 
to cleanse or (as we should think) to dirty themselves in 
like manner. The bo}' who brought the nine cows from rhoio>ai 
the pasture to the royal enclosure must be a member of a ‘-“"W- 
particular clan and under the age of puberty. When he came 
to puberty, he was dismissed from his post and giv'en in 
marriage by the king’s order. During his tenure of office 
he, like the king, never partook of vegetables or of mutton ; 
he must live strictly chaste and might not go into long grass 
nor in any way scratch or wound himself so as to draw 
blood ; for it was believed that the loss of his blood would 
be detrimental to the king. Nobody might touch him. As 
he came along the road driving the sacred cows before him, 
he cried out three or four times and at the cry the people 
fled from him, covering up their heads till he and the cows 
had passed by.^ On reaching the royal enclosure he cried 
out again, and the three milkmen came and took charge of 
the cows. With the aid of one of the king’s wives the milk- 
men milked the cows according to certain exact rules into 
a sacred pot, which neither they nor the woman might 
touch ; a carrier was used to prevent them from defiling the 
holy vessel by their profane contact. Before the covv.-> were 
milked their udders and teats were smeared with butter to 
cleanse them, and before the milkman milked any of the 
cows water was poured over his hands by the king’s wife. 

The milk of the nine sacred cows was then carried in the now the 
sacred pot into the dairy, where it was kept for the kinc 

^ themiSk. 

^ The informaliun here given lo "f a man wh«i liah >er\ed a^ the d auI 
the bacred and the cowb<'\ co\\ho\ in \..'Uth. 

obtained bv Mr. from the lij s 
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alone. Thrice a da)’ he drank it .sitting on a certain stool, 
while the wife who had handed him the pot rev’erently 
turned away. Any milk that remained over when the king 
had slaked his thirst must be drunk by the boy who had 
fetched the cows from the pasture. This custom probably 
furnishes the clue to the curious rules of life which had to 
be observed by the cowboy. By drinking the leavings 
of the royal milk he was doubtless supposed to stand to the 
king in a relation of such intimate sympathy that any injury 
to his person, particularly any lo.ss of blood, would be instan- 
taneously felt by the king ns if it had been inflicted on his 
own body. That, too, we may conjecture, was the reason 
why the cowboy had to be under puberty and to observe 
strict chastity. Any act of incontinence on his part might 
be deemed harmful, perhaps fatal, to the king. Similarly, 
as we have seen, the three milkmen in the royal enclosure 
had to abstain from women during their term of office lest 
by indulging in sexual intercourse they should do harm to 
the cows and to the king. In like manner the most sacred 
dairyman of the Todas in India has to avoid women 
altogether ; ^ and with the example of the Banyoro before 
us we may safely conclude that the reason for his chastity 
is a belief that his unchastity would be harmful to the 
buffalo cows." In other parts of Africa the incontinence of 
their subjects, particularly of the young, is supposed under 
certain circumstances to entail the death of kings or other 
sacred personages. Thus in the Bantu kingdom of Humbe, 
on the banks of the Cunene River in the south of Angola, 
every breach of chastity committed by young people under 
the age of pubert)- used to be inexorably punished with 
death whenever it came to light, because the people believed 
that *1 the offence were not thus e.xpiated their king would 
die within the year. Of late years the capital punishment 
has been commuted into a fine of ten head of cattle ; and 
this mitigation of ancient severity has attracted crowds of 
youthful debauchees to Humbe from the neighbouring’ tribes, 

* . ll. K. Ri\crs. Todas jecturaliy ftek-re the Karuop' paiallel 

(Lonjhm, 1906), p. 256. See alM>ve, wa-, known. See niy article 

lore to the OUI Testament," Anthrop-’'- 

, lo^U'il Isjaj'y presented co E. T. 

' 1 i-.d-a veachetl tUU corxlu^ion con- Tylj/ A)xU~r<\, 1907). p. 162. 
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among whom the same offence is still punished for the same 
reason with all the old rigour.^ For a similar reason, 
apparently, during the sickness of a Caffre chief his tribe 
was bound to observe strict continence under pain of death.'-' 

And in the kingdom of Congo when the holy pontiff called 
Chitome was going his rounds through the country, all his 
people had to live strictly chaste, and all persons found 
guilty of incontinence at such times were put to death with- 
out mercy, because his loving subjects deemed that universal 
chastity was then essential to the preservation of him whom 
they revered as the head of theih religion and their common 
father.® The mode in which the crime is supposed to 
produce this disastrous result is not apparent ; perhaps the 
expenditure of vital energy which it entails in the criminals 
is thought to exhaust the corresponding energy of the king. 

During the time a king of Unyoro lay dead all the fires ah hies tw- 
in the country were extinguished, and when food had to be 
cooked, people kindled fire by the friction of sticks and put of a king 
it out as soon as it had served its purpose. After the new 
king was crowned, the people obtained new fire for their 
houses from the new fire in the royal enclosure. 

The kings of Unyoro had to take their own lives while ’iiifking 
they were still in the full possession of their faculties and 
before their bodily vigour was impaired by the ravages ofiuscmniue 
disease. .As soon as the king felt unwell and thought 
he was about to die, he called his principal chiefs and vigour w.i,- 
after discussing affairs of state with them in council he 
went to a private house, where only his chief wife was 
allowed to visit him. There he asked her for “the cup,” 
the poisoned cup, which .seems to have been kept always 
ready, and having received it at her hands he drained 
it and in a few moments was dead. This custom lasted 
down to within living memory. The father of the la.st 
king, Kabercga, who is now living an c.xile in the Sejxhelles, 
perished thus. If the king faltered or was too ill to a.sk 


* rh.irlt > \Vvfncnl)cr'j;t r. '* I 
Mi'.'-i"!! ct le K<'\aiuuc tie Ilumbc siu 
le-^ BortK 'lu Cuntnf,'* /.< ' Mis'ious 
Cathoiiqia^^ S\. I iSSS} p. 2t>2. 

“ L. Alberti, De Kaffev- 'AniMcr- 
cUm, iSio), p. 17 1. 

VOL. [I 


' j It, Lah-.l, Kt\aliTn 
d\'' 'hthir/'ii O- li it nla.'e ( I7j2), 

1 . 259 Thh* twf in'>tciut:ts 

have alrcMfh hcon cUt<{ by me in 
(Lonii'.n, 1909 J, pp. 40 
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for the cup, it was his wife’s sad duty to administer the 
poison. His death was kept secret for a time, only the two 
principal chiefs being taken into confidence by the wife. 
The public announcement of the death was made by the 
chief milkman. Taking a pot of the sacred milk in his 
hands he mounted the house-top and cried, “ Who will drink 
the milk ? ” With these words he dashed the pot on the 
roof ; it rolled off and falling to the ground was broken in 
pieces. That was the signal for war to the death between 
the princes who aspired to the throne. They fought till only 
one was left alive; he was^the king. Any prince who did 
not choose to enter the lists retired to the country and lived 
there till the internecine struggle was over. The conqueror 
buried his father and ascended the throne. He inherited 
the kingdom and all his predecessor’s private property and 
most of his women. But the chief wife of the deceased king 
was clubbed to death in his open grave, and so was the boy 
whose duty had been to drive the sacred cows daily to be 
milked for his royal master. These two were buried with 
the departed monarch. Others of his wives were set apart 
to minister to him, the living to the dead, at his tomb. 
They remained under the authority of his successor. 

The rule which obliged the kings of Unyoro to kill 
themselves or be killed before their strength of mind 
and body began to fail through disease or age is only a 
particular example of a custom which appears to have 
prevailed widely among barbarous tribes in Africa and to 
some extent elsewhere. Apparently this curious practice 
rests on a belief that the welfare of the people is 
sympathetically bound up with the w'elfare of their king, 
and that to suffer him to fall into bodily or mental decay 
would be to involve the whole kingdom in ruin.^ 

§ 16. Toteviism among the Batoro 

The Batoro are a Bantu people inhabiting the district of 
Toro to the west of Uganda and to the south of Unyoro. 
They are said to be really a section of the Banyoro with 

1 The evidence for the prevalence adduced bv me in The Golden Boutjh, 
.ind meaning of the custom has been Second Edition, ii. S r,/,/., etc. 
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perhaps less admixture of Hamitic blood. Tall men are 
common among them, but the ordinary Toro peasant is a 
rather degraded representative of the Bantu type.^ The 1 
Batoro are divided into exogamous and totemic clans, the 
members of which observe the two fundamental laws of 
ordinary totemism by refusing to eat their totemic animals 
and to marry women of their own totemic clan. Apparently 
people are forbidden to kill as well as to eat their totemic 
animal. Descent is in the paternal line ; in other words, 
children take their clan and totem from their father, not from 
their mother. Among the totem> are the sheep, the dog, the 
oninsu (an edible rodent of a size between a large rat and a 
small rabbit), the einpara (an antelope, the same as the impala 
of South Africa), the njaaa (a small antelope), the ensenenc 
(edible grasshoppers), white ants (that is, termites), eniamba 
(a large fish found in Lake Albert Edward), raindrops, and 
perhaps the enjoga (hyra.x), the engabi (a small antelope), and 
fowls. The totem of the royal family of Toro is the sheep. 
On his conversion to Christianity the king publicly ate 
mutton to shew that he respected his totem no longer. In 
this incomplete list of Batoro totems it seems clear that 
many totems are identical with those of the Baganda, such 
as the sheep, the dog, the rodent called oinusu (Baganda 
micsu), the antelope njaza (Bag.mda njaza, reedbuck), the 
grasshopper ensenenc (Baganda nseneui'), the fish c mamba 
(Baganda mamba'), the antelope ingabi (Baganda ngabi, 
bushbuck), and raindrops. Nor is this agreement between 
the totems of the two peoples surprising ; for in past years 
the Baganda used to raid the Batoro and kidnap their 
children, and the Batoro retaliated on the Baganda to the 
best of their ability. IMany of the kidnapped children have 
grown up in their adopted country, and in the present 
peaceful times they are sometimes e.xchanged and so return 
to the land of their birth. The only way in which after an 
interval of years the relationships can be traced is by means 
of the totem. When a IMutoro " man or woman, brought up 
in Uganda, comes on a visit to Toro, where his or her 
kinsfolk may be supposed to live, the first question which 

* Sir Ilariy fohn-ston, 1 I p^dudi. ” i> ihe binj^iilar of Batoro 

Protcctoi ate. ii. 580. arnl mean', a native tjfXoro. 
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every one will ask him or her is, “ W hat is your totem 
{ovinzird) ? ” Before long he or she is claimed as a relation 
by some one, and the claim is always acknowledged. Men 
are loth to take the law of a member of their own totem 
clan even when they have sustained a serious injury at his 
hands. The word for totem, omitziro (plural iiniziro) is 
connected with the common verb oku-zira, “ to abstain 
from ” ; hence it means “ that from which one abstains,” 
“ that which is unlawful.” ' 

^ 17. Toteniism atnong the Bahiina 

The Bahima are a Bantu-speaking tribe of herdsmen, 
who inhabit Ankole, a region larger than W'ales, which 
lies between Uganda on the east and the Lake Albert 
Nyanza and the Congo Free State on the west. The 
eastern part of the country consists of undulating downs 
mostly bare of trees but covered with .short grass, which 
affords excellent pasture. Here the climate is temperate and 
salubrious ; the nights and early mornings are cool or even 
cold. To an Englishman there is something homelike in 
the scenery, with its clear running streams, its brackens and 
daisies and brambles. In the dry season the grass withers 
and becomes like hay. It is then fired and burned down to 
the roots. But soon it begins to sprout again, and large 
herds of cattle are driven to browse on the fre.sh green blades 
which cover the swelling downs. But the population of 
these breezy uplands is sparse. The western part of Ankole 
is very different. There the land is mountainous, well 
cultivated, and thickly populated : the rivers and swamps 
in the valleys are choked with papyrus, and the mists 
hang" thick all night ; while down by the lake-shore we 
meet with dense tropical forests, great heat, and swarms of 
mosquitoes. In the north-west the scenery is very beautiful. 
Here the great broken-down craters of extinct volcanoes are 
filled with clear still lakes, their placid waters overspread 

1 Fur this account of the totembm wlio iias resided for nine year- as a 
of the Batoro I am indebted to the missionary in Toro, and has translated 
kindness of the Rev. H. E. Maddox, the Bible into the language of the 
of the Church Missionary Society, people. ‘ 
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with the blue lotus or mirroring the surrounding hills and 
mountains together with the fantastically rich vegetation of 
palms, forest trees, and flowering creepers, which clothe the 
banks with a mantle of perennial green.' ^ 

The origin of the Bahima is uncertain. According to Ori^m 
one theory they migrated from the east, perhaps from the 
Masai country. Others suppose that they came from Egypt. 

Some of their pots and musical instruments are said to bear 
a strong resemblance to Egyptian pottery and instruments.' 

They are a fine tall race with spare, lithe figures, PhNsic.u 
shapely heads, straight well-carve<? noses, high foreheads, and 
thin lips. The neck is long and graceful, which gives the ch.ir.icter 
head a light easy poise, very different from that of the negro 
with his squat neck. Their complexion, too, is far less dark 
than his ; indeed it is sometimes a pale or reddish yellow. 

Their deportment is dignified. In appearance they differ 
absolutely from the negro type, and in character they are 
equally distinct from most Bantu-speaking peoples, their 
uniform apathy, listlessness, and unruffled calm contrasting 
strongly with the e.xcitability, rapid utterance, and furious 
gesticulation of other African races. The Muhima (singular 
of Bahima) is never in a hurry. Pride is the keynote of 
his character ; his ancestors conquered the country some 
generations ago and he inherits the tradition of the 
dominant race. All menial labour is done by his slaves, 
the Bahero or Bairo, who till the ground, build huts, 
and carry water for their lords and masters. The only The 
occupation which the Muhima deems worthy of him is * 
the tending of the cattle. He loves the huge-horned hmisniLU. 
beasts, which, sometimes vicious with other people, are 
gentle and docile under his care. He pets them, talks to 
them, coaxes them, weeps over their ailments, and sometimes 
commits suicide when a favourite animal dies. Their cattle 
are of the Galla type, with straight back, no hump, and 


^ Major Melilon, <>n ihe 

Bahima of Ankole." Journal of th, 
Afrhan Society, No. WII. (january 
1907) pp. 136 Kt'v. f. Kost'oe, 
‘•The Bahima, a Cow Tribe of En- 
kole,*' Journal of the Royal Anthtofo- 
\\Jtal xxxvii. (1907) p. 04 : 

Sir Harry Johnston. T/u Uyanda Pro- 


' ■ tnate. i. 122 </;. 

“ Rev. j, Ko'^Oie, "The Bahima, 
.1 Cow Tiibe of Enkole,’’ Journal 
fht Royal Anthropolo'^ioal Institut-. . 
xwvii. (1907) p. 96. Compare Sir 
Harry Tohn'ton. 7 fU' Uyanda I'ro- 
it tcraii. ii. 6lO •'</. 
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enormous horns ; the colour is fawn, dun, gray, or white, 
sometimes blotched with white or other tints.' The men 
always milk the cows. Women are forbidden to do so, but 
they churn the milk into butter, which the Bahima chiefly 
use as an unguent. The staple food of the Bahima is milk. 
They drink it fresh in the morning and at noon, but never 
allow it to stand after midday or to turn sour. They 
eschew fowls and fish. Both men and women may eat beef, 
but not, under ordinary circumstances, vegetables. A person 
who eats vegetables ought not to drink milk. They think 
that to eat certain veget^ibles, such as peas, beans, and 
potatoes, and to drink milk at the same time, would 
endanger the life both of the cow from which the milk came 
and of the calf which came from the cow. But a menstruous 
woman is forbidden to drink milk and is compelled to eat 
vegetables and to drink beer so long as her sickness lasts. 
This she does, not because vegetables and beer are believed 
to be good for her at such times, but because it is thought 
that milk in her stomach would be very bad for the cows. 
It is the cows, and not the woman, which are supposed to 
benefit by the diet. For a similar reason it is a rule with the 
Bahima never to boil milk ; they imagine that to boil milk 
would cause the cows to fall ill and die. But beer may be 
drunk by the people without any harm to the cattle. And 
just as the Bahima are careful not to mix milk with vegetables 
in their stomachs from fear of hurting the cows, so they are 
careful not to mi.x milk with meat ; hence the men drink 
milk without beef in the morning and afternoon and eat 
beef without milk at night. But they have no objection to 
mixing beer with meat in their stomachs ; so at night they 
wash down the beef with beer. Their beer is made from 
planfdins, and it is on plantains that the Bahima women 
subsist at their monthly periods when their perilous condition 
debars them from the use of milk. Hence the Bahima have 
need of plantains. But they would not dream of cultivating 


' Major ^^eldon, “ Notes on the 
Bahima of Ankole,*' /ournal of the 
African Society, No. XXII. (Januarj- 
1907) p. 141 ; Rev. J. Roscoe, “The 
Bahima, a Cow Tribe of Enkole,’’ 
Jonrnat ot the Royal Anthropoh^cal 


Institute, x.KXvii. (1907) pp. 94 sq.\ 
Sir Harr)’ Johnston, 'I'he Cyanda Pro- 
tectorate, ii. 610 sqq. The type of the 
Hima cattle and its distribution in 
Africa are described by Sir H. John- 
ston {op. cit. ii. 620 sc/q.]. 
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the vegetable with their own hands. That labour they leave 
to their slaves the Bahero or Bairo, not from pride but from 
superstition, because they believe that they would injure the 
cattle by thus tampering with vegetables. Besides beer they 
have a common intoxicating drink which is made from milk 
or honey.^ The huts of the Bahima are of a primitive bee- 
hive pattern, built of sticks and grass and arranged in a 
circle.” 

The Bahima are governed by kings, whose principal The king- 
wealth consists of their herds. Indeed the king is regarded 
as the owner of all cattle. La,nd is not valued by him or 
his people except as pasture ; it is not carefully delimitated 
as in Uganda. When the king dies, his body is deposited 
in a sacred forest and is supposed to turn into a lion. His 
name after death maj- not be pronounced. If it was a 
common word, it is aboli.shed from the language and a new 
one substituted. For e.xample, the king is often called a 
lion, and in such a case the name for lion has to be changed 
at his decease. Before his death the king nominates his 
successor.® 

The Bahima are divided into fourteen e.xogamous and Kxog.na- 
totemic clans. The following list of the clans with their 
totems (inuziro) was obtained by the Rev. J. Roscoe during ni-ms of the 
a visit which he paid to the tribe in the summer of 
1904 " 


* Rev. J. Roscoe, “The Bahima, 
a Cow Tribe of Enko!e,“ Journal of 
the Royal Anthropoloiet^cal Institute^ 
xxxvii. (1907) pp. 100 106, III ; 

Major Mehion, “ Note.s on the Bahima 
of Ankole/’ Journal of the African 
SAciLt\\ No. XXII. (January 1007) 
pp. 146 V‘/-« Ashe, yVr.J 

1889)^ PP- 33 ^ 

Some of the stalcments in the text are 
ba-'ed on infornialion verlially j^iven me 
by the Rev. John Roscoe. A similar 
practice in regard to menstriious women 
is observed by the Banyoro. See al)Ove, 
p. 522. As to the prohibition to boil 
milk see my paper “Folk-lore in the 
Old Testament,’* in Anthropological 


Essays presented to E. B. 7 yloi (Oxford, 
1907), pp. 1 51 

Rev. J. Roscoe, “The Bahima, a 
Cow Tribe of Enkole,*’ Journal of the 
Royal Anthropolojeal Institute, xxxvii. 
(1907) pp. ir6 s,/. ; Major Meldon. 
“X<»tes on the Bahima of Ankolc/' 
Journal (f tlu African So<.j^fy, Xt). 
XXir. (January I907) p}». 148 sq. 

^ I\e\. J. Roscoe, “The Bahima, 
a C«m Tribe t>f Fnkole,*' Journal of 
the Royal Anthropoloctu al Institutes 
xxxvii. (1907) pp. 961^;/., loi. As 
to the transmigration into lions, see 
above, p. 392. 

* Rev, J. Roscoe. op, cif. pp. 99 so. 
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1. Abahinda * 

2. Abasambo 

3. Abagahiya 

4. Abasingo 

5. Abasito 

6. Abasaigi 

7. Abami 

8. Abagai 

9. Abasingo 

10. Abasikatwa 

1 1. Abakimbiri 
I 2. Abatalogo 
1 3. Abatwa 


1 4. Abaitira 


Xkima, a monkey. 

Xi^iibe^ a cow. 

N^ohe, a cow. 

KitaU, a cow with a black stripe from neck to tail. 

Kigabo, a cow. 

Liilimi, a cow’s tongue. 

Ente liiuzzmu, a cow with black or white spots. 

Ngobe, a cow with stripes upon it ; they may not 
drink the milk from it or even touch it. 

.A cow with lyarkings running from head to tail. 

Ente yalukungu^ a cow of a dark brown colour. 

A cow born feet first. 

Ebyenda, entrails of cows. 

Abalongo, twins. When a woman gives birth to 
twins, they desert the kraal, place the mother 
and her twins with her parents, and build a new 
kraal : after the twins have cut their first teeth, 
the husband restores his wife to her home and 
has intercourse with her. 

Mabere, the human breast. When a woman gives 
birth to a female child, they bring a piece of 
cow dung, put upon it a little human milk, and 
throw the dung into the kraal to be trampled 
by the cows. 


In this list of totems it will be observed that the 
majority are cows or parts of cows. This is natural enough 
in a tribe of herdsmen. Similarly among the pastoral 
Herero, Wahehe, Mweru, and Banyoro a large number of the 
totemic taboos of the clans refer to their cattle and sheep.^ 
From the lists of totems and totemic taboos recorded 
among these tribes it seems to follow that the practice of 
splitting the totem, in other words, of adopting as a totem 
either 'a part of an animal or a more or less fortuitously 
marked variety of it, is especially common among pastoral 
tribes. Such totems are, for example, a cow’s tongue, a cow’s 
entrails, the small stomach of cattle, the leg of an ox, a sheep’s 
head, the hearts and kidneys of animals, an unborn calf, a cow 
with a black stripe, a cow with a white back, speckled cattle, 
grey cattle, hornless cattle, humped cattle, a cow born feet first, 

^ Members of this clan are princes - See above, pp. 35S JYy., 405, 

425. 5 03 . Y., 520. 
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COWS that have drunk salt water, and cows that have been acLid. ;u,ii 
to the bull. The reason for thus splitting or particularising 
the totem, for cutting it down from a whole species of aminai= 
animals to a mere accidental variety or even to a small part 
of an animal, is perhaps not far to seek. For it may be proiiahu 
observed that the animals which are thus carved up among and 
the clans are commonly good to eat ; usually they are the ji'titici.ii. 
cattle of a pastoral people who liv'e solely or chiefly by their daMgned 
flocks and herds. In such cases it is easy to see that to 
have cattle in general for a totem would involve very great venieiicf 
hardship for the clan which was •>»o imprudent as to adopt it. 

For if cattle were their totem, they would be debarred from taboo on 
eating the flesh of the beasts and from drinking their 
milk ; and what was there left for them to fall back 
upon ? Famine would stare the tribe in the face. Thus 
put to it, their wits sharpened by hunger, the rhore subtle- 
minded of the people hit upon an expedient which at once 
satisfied their consciences and filled their bellies. The 
ingenuity which can split a hair could easily split a totem. 

In fact they quieted their scruples by rigorously abstaining 
from a part, perhaps the least succulent part, of the whole 
animal, or from a variety, if possible a rare and accidental 
variety, of the species, so that they need never, or hardly 
ever, suffer the pangs of hunger for lack of a prime joint to 
stay their stomachs. Hence we may infer that split totems 
of this sort are commonly late and more or less artificial, the 
product of a lawyer-like turn of mind refining on the gross 
superstitions of primitive savagery. Yet even in regard to 
these apparent!}- degenerate totems we must not forget that 
they may sometimes spring from what is probably the tap- 
root of totemism, the sick fancies of pregnant women. For 
if the conceptional theory of totemism is correct, it •slight 
very well happen that a woman, on feeling the first pre- 
monitions of maternity within her, should anxiously consider 
what food she had last been eating ; and if, for example, she 
had dined on calfs head or leg of mutton, then calfs head or 
leg of mutton would be her baby’s totem when it was born. 

Some of the Rahima clans are subdivided, but the sub- .Sub- 
divisions retain the old totem (;««j/>6i) common to them 
all in addition to the new one adopted by each. The 
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Rev. John Roscoe, to whom we are indebted for our 
knowledge of Bahima totemism, could obtain no satis- 
factory information as to the origin of the totems. “ The 
same feeble explanations given by the Baganda were 
offered, namel)’, that some of their ancestors partook of 
some portion of the animal and died from the effects, the 
descendants were then prohibited from eating that food, and 
it became the family totem.” ’ The members of a clan arc 
supposed to be closely related to each other, so that the 
same term is applied by one to another that would be 
applied to a brother, a sis>er, or a cousin." No man may 
marry into his father’s clan ; all the women of that clan are 
reckoned his near relations, and are called his mothers, 
sisters, and so forth. These restrictions do not apply to 
princes ; they may marry their sisters and have intercourse 
with their “married sisters ; only betrothed or unmarried 
princesses are forbidden to them. The rule of exogamy 
does not apply to the mother’s clan, though it is not usual 
for a lad to marry into it.^ 

The Bahima sometimes practise polyandry, several 
brothers marrying one wife and enjoying her in common. 
When a man is poor, when his herd does not yield milk 
enough to support a wife, or he cannot afford the number of 
cows required for a marriage dowry, he may ask one or 
more of his brothers to join him, and together they may 
raise the requisite tale of animals. A woman will readily 
agree to such an arrangement and become the wife of two 
or three brothers. They have the right to share her bed 
turn and turn about until she is with child, when the elder 
brother alone has the right of access to her. The children 
born under such circumstances belong to the elder brother. 
The ^custom of polyandry seems to be rare among the 
Bantu peoples. The only other people known to Mr. 
Roscoe who practise it are the Baziba to the south of 
Uganda.^ 

When a man dies, his widows are taken by his surviving 

' Rev. J. Roscoe, “ The Bahima, a 2 y Roscoe, l.c. 

Cow Tribe of V-nVoXn," Journal of thf 

Royal Anthropological IustituU,msfx. J' Roscoe, op. oil. p. 105. 

(■907) P- 99 . t Rev. J. Roscoe, op. cit. p. 105. 
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brother, unless he happens to have two wives already. In 
that case the eldest son of the deceased takes charge of the 
widows, but they arc regarded as the property of hi.s 
paternal uncle, who pays them marital visits from time to 
time. Any children born to these widows are accounted 
the children of the deceased, not of their real father his 
brother.' 

Women keep them.selves veiled from all men, even from Loose 
their fathers and brothers ; yet sc.xual morality among the 
Bahima is very lax. Once a woman is married, alloftiie 

restrictions are at an end. S^e may welcome to her bed ' 
any of her husband’s relatives or friends with impunity ; and 
the children resulting from such intercourse belong to the 
husband. When a friend visits a man, hospitality requires 
that the host should abandon his wife to his guest in the 
early morning ; and in her husband’s absence a wife is 
bound to receive and grant her favours to a visitor. It is 
also customary to exchange wives ; for instance, when a 
man and his wife visit a friend, the two men invariably 
exchange their wives during the visit." 

It is remarkable that the rare custom of fraternal poly- rh.- 
andry, together with great laxity in matters of sexual morality, 
should be found in two purely pastoral tribes widely separated nppears to 
from each other, the Bahima in Central Africa and the Todas 
in Southern India.^ The coincidence suggests that there is i i&tor.i: 
something in the pastoral life which favours the growth of 
abnormal relations between the sexes. In this connection ix-'^au-' 
we are reminded of the form of group marriage which is prr,h.- 
practised by the Herero, another pastoral people,'* and of J'J ' 
the late marriages and free intercourse of the unmarried ,i,,Tt f.u 
among yet another pastoral people, the Masai.' ti .'nu m 

probable e.xplanation of the prevalence of polyandry in a , 1 Mii.-ist 
pastoral tribe has been acutely suggested by the Rev. 

John Ro.scoe. He points out that some pastoral tribes m.m i.-, 
of Africa, such as the Bahima and the pastoral Ban- ’ 

}-oro, who live chieflj- on the milk of their herds, care- s - 

■ Rev. f. Kii^cot, "Thf !’,ahim.n, .a .As to the fraternal jmh.milry ami 

Cdw Tribe of Fnkolt,'’_/i'«™ir; if th- sexual morality of the .ec 

/.''r(r/.-/r;/ 3 ;r’A .'eyror/ /w Y/.'/r/. . xxxvii. .above, pp. 250. 263-265. 

(1907) p. 103. ' .See above, pp. 306 

- Rev. J. Ko'coe. cp. p 103 - ' See .rbo\e. p]i. 41 {. 215 
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i-mn .ind fully abstain from a vegetable diet lest the contact of 
dru^eVto Vegetables with milk in their stomachs should injure the 
share her rnilch kine and thereby endanger their principal means 
' of subsistence. Accordingly in these tribes a man who 
marries must have cows enough to enable him to sup- 
port a wife and family, since he cannot hope to eke 

out a livelihood by tilling the ground. But a poor man 
cannot afford to keep so many cows ; hence he is 

under a strong temptation to club together with other 
poor men, whether his brothers or not, and putting their 
_ cattle into a common stock to purchase and keep one 
wife in common between them. Thus the superstition 
which debars these people from a vegetable diet not only 
impoverishes them and retards economic progress by 

presenting a serious obstacle to the adoption of agri- 
culture ; it affects society in another and curious way by 
fostering a type of marriage which effectually checks the 
growth of population, and which can hardly fail to be 
injurious to the women and thereby to their offspring. Thus 
the baleful influence of superstition may reach far beyond 
those immediate and obvious consequences which directly 
flow from it ; indirectly, like a foul exhalation from a marshy 
soil, it may poison unseen the whole life of a people. 


§ 1 8. Exogamy among the Gallas 

The To the south of Abyssinia dwell the Gallas or Oromos, 

i,atias. they call themselves, a numerous nation of the purest 

Ethiopian type, tall and slender in person, of a brown or 
reddish-brown complexion, with an elongated head, frizzly 
hair, oval face, and straight thin nose. The women are 
very handsome ; they are much sought for as slaves and 
concubines, and fetch the highest prices.^ Formerly the 
Gallas were, like the other tribes of this part of East Africa, 
a purely pastoral people, subsisting chiefly on the flesh, 
blood, and milk of their flocks and herds. Even now those 
of them who practise agriculture generally disdain to labour 
in the fields with their own hands and never allow their 

T. Deniker, The Races of Man, Wanderings, and Labmirs in Eastern 
PP' 43 -'</•_ : Charles Xew, I.ife, Africa (London, 1873), p. 270. 
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women to demean themselves by such toil. The work of 
tilling the ground is mostly left to slaves and hirelings. 

They will not eat the flesh of wild animals ; fowls the}- 
reject as a species of vulture, and fish as a species of 
serpent.^ 

“ In regard to marriage,” we are told, “ they have a i,,xog.iri- 
peculiar custom. They are divided into two tribes or 

1 1 T-> 1 1 TT amonq- the 

classes, the baretuma and the Harusi, and the men of each c.xiia-. 
tribe have to select their wives from the other ; the 
Baretumas marry the Harusi and vice versa. The marriage 
of their own tribespeople is coj^sidered highly improper, the 
relationship being too near. Herein the Gallas appear to 
advantage when compared with most other East Africans, 
who often marry over and over again into the same family ; 
and perhaps this custom of the Gallas will account, in some 
measure, for their high physical development.” This 
important statement appears to have been overlooked b}' 
subsequent writers on the Gallas.“ If it is correct, it 
establishes the existence among the Gallas of exogamy 
based on the division of the community into two inter- 
marrying classes. Marriages between near relations are .Sister- 
unusual among the Gallas ; yet in many cases they permit "'"■uages 
marriage between brothers and sisters.'' If the latter state- 


^ Ph. I’aulitschke. EiJinogEaphti' 
Konlost-Afnk\is^ die Platen die CuUnr 
der Dandkil, Calla uud Somal {Perlin, 
1893), p. 21 1 ; Charles New, Lij\\ 
ll'andeniiK-'' Labcitrs in Etisfern 

A/rira {lA}]H\on, 1873). p. 272, Com- 
paie T. P. Krapf, Trare/', A’acare/ies. 
and Ml nc/iai v Laboun during an 
Ei::;hicen Veark Kc.ndiHie in Eas!t'}n 
Afiica {Lt'iTlon. lS6o\, p. 78. 

“ Charles N cav, /./A', Wandenm^^^and 
Labours in Eadern A/'n-a, pj). 273 si/. 

tor example no notice it, so far 
as I have nl)>,erved, ii taken ])y the 
authoi Ilf the mo>t systematic treatise 
on the (laila ami Somali jKOpIcs, Dr. 
Philipp Paulit'chke.in his\aluaMc\Siwk 
E//ino:^'rii/'/iii' Ai'rdo-E Ajrixa', air 
Mattrulb Cultiiy drr nanaul. ijaila 
( Perlin, 1893)1 Die hei'ii\i 
Ciillur dcr DanakiL Calla und Scmdl 
(Berlin. 1S96). Dr. Pauhtschke speaks 
(a/, i/f"., Die Materulu Citllu-^ etc.. 


p. 202) of two divisions of the (lalla 
which aie called respective!) Luka (oi 
Pinnadu) an*l Wata, and which he 
appears to desenhe as cndoLiamous. 
though his e.\prc>s>ion p* Luba und 
Hd/a lu'uaUn nur miter tinander") 
is ambiguous and siiscejitihle. .so fai 
as I understand the mccties of the 
German language, of the (ontraiv 
interprelalion, namely, ih.it the di\i- 
sion.s are exogamou-. To these tw«> 
classes lie adtls two oilier-^. Ae •'inilh'' 
and the •'•■reeiei-, 'Mne meniher-' ni 
which onl) marry among tath olher, " 
an e\pres-,ion equ.ill) amhigu* d',::, but 
probab]\ till* ntlcd to conve\ th.u ea<'h 
ot thc'«e piofesvion-' i> emioganious. 

^ I’h. Pauhtschke, Eih>u\-ruph:e 
PkCrdc -t-Afi r du Mate> u'.le Cu.’tur 
dtr J hiiidkiL (lalla und Soiudl i Berlin. 
^893)* P- 196: '"Die F.lun untir 
nahrii /V zrandt-n ind f-ei ' Afai 
mid S^i'^al unerhof! mi l ‘■edeten, bei 
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ment is correct, it bears out the view of the Rev. J. Roscoe 
that the royal families of the Baganda, the Banyoro, and 
the Bahima all belong to the Galla stock ; since in the royal 
houses of these three tribes brothers are, or were till lately, 
allowed to mate with their sisters.' A man has a right to 
marry the widow of his deceased brother ; if he does not 
exercise his right, she may not marry any one else without 
his consent." Descent is traced in the male line ; children 
belong to their father’s family. No trace of mother-kin has 
been detected either among the Gallas or among the 
Somalis.^ The Galla system of relationship appears not to 
be classificatory. The term for father {abba) is quite different 
from the term for father’s brother {wasilla) as well as from 
the term for mother’s brother {gaja). The term for mother 
(hadci) is different from the term for mother’s sister {Jiadadd). 
Similarly the Somali system of relationship is also not 
classificatory. The term for father {aba) is different from 
the term for father’s brother {adcra) as well as from the 
term for mother’s brother {apti). The term for mother 
ihojo) is different from the term for mother’s sister {habr-jir) 
as well as from the term for father’s sister (rr/rfe?).' Evidence 
for totemism appears to be totally lacking among the Gallas 
and Somalis, which so far confirms the observation that 
wherever totemism exists it is associated with the classifi- 
catory system of relationship.^ The aversion which the 
Gallas entertain to fowls and fish and their refusal to eat 
them “ are not totemic ; for they are common to the whole 
people and are shared besides by many other African tribes 
quite independently of totemism. 


den Galla zwar auck ungcbrauchlich, 
aber hi manchen Fallen ist selbst die 
Schwesterehe erlanbf’^ • compare 
p. 202. "'The expression Schwesterthe 
is ambiguous ; lest I should have mis- 
understood the author, I quote his 
statement in full. 

1 See above, pp. 469, 523, 538. 

^ Ph. Paulitschke, Ethnograpkie 
Nordost- Afrikas y die Matcriellc CiiUur 
der DandkiL Galla nnd Somdl (Berlin, 
1893), p. 205. 


^ Ph. Paulitschke, Etknoi^raphie 
Nordost-Afrikai , die Geistige Cultiir 
der Dandkily Galla and Somdl (Berlin, 
1S96), p. 142. 

* Ph. Paulitschke, op. oil. pp. 188 
sq._ 

® This is not to be understood to 
imply the converse proposition, namely, 
that wherever the cla'.&iri.catory system 
of relation exists it is associated w'ith 
totemism. 

See above, p. 541. 
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TOTEIIISM IX wisT AFRICA 
I. Tote mis m in Sencgambia 

The following accounts seem to shew that totemism prevails All the 
widely among the tribes of Senegambia, particularly among 
the Mandingoes ; and its occurrence here is all the more g.imhia 
remarkable because some of the tribes who practise it are 
professing Mohammedans. Thus Dr. Tautain, speaking of family has 
the Banmanas (Bammanas), writes as follows : “ Here 

though I know neither its range nor its origin, I would call anmiriis • 
attention to the belief held by all the peoples of Senegambia, helt'of'thc 
that every family has a relative among the animals. The family 
flesh of this relative, if it is an edible animal, is forbidden ; eaVtheir 
if it is a dangerous animal, the man can brave it with ammai 

, Kinsman, 

impunity and heal the injuries which it inflicts on others, ami it wni 
A Wassooloonke, a kinsman of a kind of scorpion reputed 
to be very dangerous, told us that one of these animals 
could run all over his body without stinging him ; a Laobe, a 
kinsman of a triganoceplialus, related that if anybody chanced 
to be bitten by the serpent he prided himself on healing 
him by simple touches. The animal sparing the mun, the 
man ought to spare the animal, and I have seen a Mandingo 
of Bambook, kinsman of a python, offer the whole of his 
month’s pay to save one of these serpents, which another 
man wished to kill. We caused the .serpent to be given 
to him ; he undid the noose which was strangling it, and 
flung it into the Senegal to let it escape. If he had not 
prevented this murder, the whole of his family would have 
perished. The python u.sed to come and visit every child 
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who was born in that family within eight days after birth ; 
and my Alandingo acquaintance was resolved to kill all 
his children who did not receive such a visit. Before hand- 
ing the serpent over to him they had hurt the animal a 
little by dragging it to right and left ; and for eight days 
the Mallinke most carefully avoided stepping on the points 
traversed by the python, I suppose from fear of injuring it.”' 

Again, speaking of the Mandingoes of the Upper 
Senegal, Dr. Bellamy observes that “ each race has an 
animal among its ancestors. Some have the hippopotamus, 
others the crocodile, etc.” ” - 

■Again, Dr. Rancon, another French explorer of the 
interior of Senegambia, relates an incident which shews, as 
he remarks, that though the Alalinkes have been subjected 
to the influence of Islam they have not abandoned their 
old heathen superstitions. He was lodging at Dikhoy, a 
village near the Gambia River, inhabited by Malinke Keitas, 
and it chanced that his servant was playing with a small 
bird, a kind of pretty sparrow which he had caught that 
morning on the march. Seeing him do so, the chief of a 
neighbouring village begged Dr. Rancon to set the bird at 
libert}'. ” That,” said he, ‘‘ would give me great pleasure ; 
for I am a relation of the bird. Wy family name {diamon') 
is Sidibe.” The French traveller consented on condition 
that the chief would tell him how he came to be a relation 
of the bird. Accordingly the chief told him that once his 
grandfather, the first of the Sidibes, was out hunting 
elephants, and having lost his way in the forest was like 
to die of thirst, till one of these little birds, fluttering before 
him, led him to a stream of water. " From that time,” said 
he, “ the Sidibes have been relations of the bird, since but 
for it crur father would certainly have died. Hence we are all 
forbidden to kill it, to eat its flesh, and to allow any one to 
hurt it in our presence.” To this Dr. Rancon adds that 


‘ M. Ic Docteur Tautain (E\- 
lULilecm .Ic la Mission l.aliieni), 
“ Notes sur les Croyances et Pratiques 
religieuses des Itanmanas.” Riiue 
lC E thnc:^iapkic. iii. (18S5) PP- 396 
The Banmanas (Bammanas) and 
the Mallinkes (Malinkes) are branches 
i>f the Mandingo family. See below. 


p. 545 - Tautam’s information 

was collected durmq a residence al 
Segu on the Niger. 

- Dr. Bellamy, Notes Ethiio- 
graphiques recueillies dans le Haut- 
Seneg-al,'' Revue if Ethnographie , v. 
(iS86) p. Si. 
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“ similar legends are handed down among all the families 
of the Soudan, and each family is allied to some animal or 
another. Thus the Keitas are relations of the hippopotamus, 
no doubt because their ancestor Soun-Dyatta, according to 
the tradition, was one day turned into a hippopotamus while 
he was bathing at Koulicoro, on the Niger ; the N’Diayc are 
relations of the lion, and the Dialo of the partridge. Others 
again are allied to the scorpion, and others to the leopard.” ' 

Fuller details as to the totemic clans of the Mandingoes t .i|«.iiii 

are furnished by Captain Binger. He tells us that the 

Mandingo (Mande) stock is dh-ided into many branches, •>’ 

each with its own family name and its fetish ijenne') or',,,',,,',',',, 

totem. Of these he enumerates four principal families or, 

,, , . , , 

as we may call them, totemic clans, namely : — 

(1) The Bammana or Crocodile clan, so called from 
their fetish {tenne) or totem the crocodile (bantba or baniimi). 

In the French Soudan this clan is commonly but incorrectly 
called Bambara, a word which means “infidel.” 

(2) The Mali-nki or Hippopotamus dan, so called 
from their fetish (tenne) or totem the hippopotamus {malt}. 

(3) The Sama-nke or Elephant clan, so called from their 
fetish {tenne) or totem the elephant isama). 

(4) The Sa-nwkho or Serpent clan, so called from their 
fetish {tenne) or totem the serpent (jrt). 

These four great totemic clans are further grouped in 
tribes, each with its tribal name {diamoii) and one or more 
fetishes {tenne) or totems. Some of these tribes have again 
split up, and their fractions have totems of their own by 
which they distinguish themselves from each other. Thus 1 ii' 
the Crocodile clan (Bammana) has divided into several 
branches, one of which has for its totems cracked calabashes Jutl- 
and often the dog: another branch has for its tote^ris the"''""”’"' 
lion, the dog, and the milk of wild beasts ; and a third 
branch, which compri.ses the family of the Smiths, has for 
its totems the condiment bandons^nu. a species of ape 
{koban), and the dog. Again, the Hippopotamus clan'll 
(Malinke) has divided into several branches, of which one 
has the palm rat and panther for its totems (Jenm^ : another cian.m.i 

^ ^ ith sub 

1 Dr. -Vniirc Rancor. Dan hi Su,nt!li.;u£ i Panv, 1)504), pp. 44 ; 
/laufe-Gtimbie. I oya^e tf h.xt'loriinofi 445 , , 
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has for its totem {teiine) the iguana ; and a third has for its 
totems itcnnc) the boa, the trigonoa’phaltis serpent, and the 
field ratd 

Further, the Fofana, another Alandingo people, are also 
divided into totemic clans. These Fofana are not so much 
a tribe as a sort of caste, the members of which live mixed 
up with the other Mandingoes. They have no external 
mark of difference. Some of them are IMohammedans, some 
are heathen. They enjoy a high reputation for probity 
throughout the Soudan. Their subdivisions or clans have, 
like the other Alandingo -‘clans, their fetishes {tentn-) or 
totems, “ the practices in regard to which are more or less 
respected.” These subdivisions or clans arc four in number, 
namely ; 

(1) The Fofana- Kagoro, whose totem itenne) is the 
panther. 

(2) The Fofana of Nouroukrou, whose totem {tenne) is 
the elephant. 

(3) The Fofana of Ny^rn'^a, of Bakhounou, and of 
W'orodougou, whose totems {tenne') are the lion, the panther, 
and a species of serpent. 

(4) The Fofana Souransa, who have for their totem 
{tenne) the boa {>naninian){- 

F’rom these accounts it appears that in spite of 
Mohammedan influence the Mandingoes retain a strong 
sense of their relationship to their totemic animals, which 
they will neither themseh'^es injure nor suffer others to injure, 
if they can help it. Whether their totemic clans are 
exogamous is not mentioned by our authorities. 

Again, the Fulahs of Gambia are divided into families or 
clans called bulendas, which appear to be totemic. Each 
clan abstains from eating animals of a certain species. 
They believe that to eat of the forbidden animal would 
make them blind, and that to touch or spill its blood would 
cause a severe disea.se of the skin. Thus the Kandis and 
Kahs, two branches of one clan {bulcnda), may not eat 


^ Le Capitain Binger, Du Xi^er an 
Golfe de Gitin^e (Paris, 1892;, ii. 375- 
377. Compare J. Deniker, The Races 
oj Man, pp. 448 sq. I have to thank 
Nfr. J. Deniker for referring me to 


Captain Binger's evidence of Mandingo 
totemism. 

“ Le Capitain Binger, Du X/qer au 
Golfe de Guiuce, ii. 377. 
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partridges : the Baldchs, iiandens, and Balls, three branches 
of another clan [buh'nda), may not eat guinea-fowl ; and so 
on with members of all the other clans. The head of a 
clan is always a man, and relationship is reckoned through 
males. ^ 

2. Totemism on the Ivory Coast 

\dewed from the sea, the Ivory Coast has little to please The hory 
the eye or attract the mariner. A long line of sands 
on which the great rollers break eternal Ij' in crawling, 
seething foam ; beyond the salads a long narrow lagoon 
stretching parallel to the sea for miles on miles ; and"^ 
beyond the lagoon a low flat monotonous land relieved only 
by verdant groves of coco-nut palms, in which the native 
villages are embosomed : — these are the main features of this 
part of the African seaboard." The French, who own this 
part of Africa, have extended the name of the Ivory Coast 
far into the interior, and among the inland population of 
this wide region totemism is found. 

Thus in the district of Seguela we are told that Totems 
“ every famil\' possesses a tana. The tajia is the fetish 
which belongs to it, and its chief virtue is to cause the 
death of those who, for any reason, eat that which, when 
the fetish is an animal, ought to be sacred to them. 
According to tradition, the choice of the tana was determined 
by the intervention, whether beneficent or otherwise, of the 
particular animal in the family, so that through the principle 
of gratitude the creature has become sacred. That is why 
so many families have for their tana the lion, the panther, 
the hippopotamus, etc. Vegetable tanas are rare. How- 
ever, Diorole and the people of Tieina have rice for their 
tana in a country which produces much of it ; an?l the 
natives content themselves with maize and a soup of 
bananas.” ^ 

1 Extract from .a Report to tlie iaua. it. ttist.i.y. C.iii iitimi. aiui 
Fintish Coloni.il ( tllice liy Mr. W li. /’/c-/. (Eonilon, 1S56', j'[i, 140 j/. 

.St.inley. I h.ive to thank >rr. X. W. '• it.na-Li nr-n, iit (Aiir-y t/ at t . I/n./i,, 

rhoin.rs for sendino me tlie extr.act Oai.itnt.i.’t tiaiuaii,- .V'.'/.t. . 

and the authoritie-- of the (folomal J-ar /,• Goiifiriini-. rllAiui.t: a 
‘ >ffice for their pe'rim^sioii to m.rke a-'C ttt / 7 .xtj:tticn tataiiia.. .tr Marst! t . 
yf ,t t-a C'.t. ifiTnrt iCor'reil. .s. et II., 

- Rev. f. Leiohton Wil-on. 117 . .'■••-11 iQOhi. p 254. Tiie word .-.u.-.i ..r 
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Further, totemism is practised by the Siena, Senoofo, or 
Sienamana, a people who inhabit a great area in that 
portion of the French Soudan which lies between the Upper 
Niger and the Iv'ory Coast. Northward and westward their 
country does not reach to the valley of the Niger properly 
so called, though it approaches it in the direction of Segu, 
a town situated on the great river. On the north the Siena 
territory borders on the district of Dienne, on the south-east 
it reaches the bend of the Black Volta River at Banda, 
while on the west it touches at one point the meridian 
which passes through Boogconi. The nature of the country 
is typical of the Soudan. It is a land where savannahs 
alternate with sparse woods, where brooks and rivers abound, 
their flood waters giving rise in the rainy season to vast 
marshes, which dry up with the growing heat of the sun 
from the month of January onward.s. On the south the 
Siena do not encroach on the extreme northern limits of 
the great belt of tropical forests, which stretch away south- 
ward towards the Gulf of Guinea. Throughout this wide 
area the Siena form the great majority of the population, 
though dispersed among them dwell some alien peoples of 
the Mandingo stock, who have secured for themselves a 
dominant position either by force of arms or by their 
superior intelligence and civilisation. A certain number of 
Siena, especially members of the old native aristocracy, have 
aped the manners of the higher race in order to maintain 
their rank in the new order of society. These renegades 
have adopted the Mandingo language, the Mandingo 
costume, the Mandingo family names, and even the Man- 
dingo religion, which is Mohammedanism. Many marriages 
have taken place between the aborigines and the newcomers, 
and the children born of such unions are sometimes tattooed 
with the mark of certain Siena tribes, which consists of 
three scars spread like a fan on each cheek. Hence some 
confusion has arisen in the minds of Europeans between the 
alien overlords and their native vassals ; though in point of 


tanan (of which ten 7 ii is only another “ Le Peiiple .Siena ou Senoufo,” Revue 
spelling, see above, pp. 545 is a des Etudes Ethuoisrafhigues et Socie- 
Mandingo verb meaning “ not to eat ” lopiques, i. ( 1008) p. 4?i!. 
or “ not to drink.'’ See M, r)elafosse. 
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fact, whether we consider their physical characteristics, their 
language, or their customs, the ditTerence is profound 
between the Siena and the Mandingo. The Siena are in 
general tall and strong, though their muscles are not well 
developed. Their complexion varies from light to dark tiu- Sn-n.i 
brown, but it is oftcner dark than light. The hair is 
scanty ; only the old men as a rule have beards. In manj' 
places persons may be seen with a light complexion and 
red hair. The head is commonly flat on the top, and the 
neck long and slender. The nose is fairly long but broad, 
and the lips are thick. Being betfey husbandmen than fighters, 
the Siena have always been the prey of slave-hunters, and 
having been sold and resold they are now found in great 
numbers in almost all the provinces of West Africa.' 
Agriculture is their chief occupation. They are diligent i he sifnn 
tillers of the soil. Everywhere, except where Mandingo 
influence is predominant, you see vast fields, regularly laid lur' 
out and well kept, stretching away on the level and rising 
up the sides of the hills and mountains. Every spot of 
ground, except where the bare rock protrudes, is under 
cultivation. Even attempts at drainage and irrigation are 
to be met with, which are abundantlj’ rewarded by the fine 
crops of the rice-field.s. Other crops raised are j-ams, 
manioc, millet, and maize. Work at the fields goes on from 
year’s end to j'ear's end, men, women, and children all 
bearing a hand according to their several aptitudes. To 
prevent the impoverishment of the soil the crops are 
changed from season to season in the same field ; and 
where the population is not too dense to admit of it 
the fields arc suffered to lie fallow one year in three. But shifDug u 
where the land does not suffice for this purpose, the natives 
do not hesitate to abandon their village and transport»them- th.- imd i- 
selves and their belongings to a new village, perhaps ten qj- • 
twelve miles awa}', in a region which is either wild or has 
been abandoned for many years. Indeed among some of 


' Maurice Delaf.i^^e (Cote d'lvoirei. 
“ I.e I'euple Sien.r ou Senoufo, 
Revuf It-t Etudt-s Ethnogi-iiphtiui: el 
Sociolo^tques i. (iQoS) pp. i6-lS, 2.6. 
The same ^\riter had pre^iou-ly con- 
tributed a notice of thi^ people to the 


\oIunie entitled i,eji 7 erfienienl Ct'iu’rai 
tie lAlnque Ottuienlale 
.Vei/.t puliiit'i par le Oourerneenenl 
General a fc'ta^i.n tie t Rxptrition 
Coieuiale tit .Mat eeiUe. La Cite T T'cire 
(Coibeil, S. et O.. 19061. pji. 364. etc. 
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the Siena this shifting of cultivation has been carried to such 
a pitch that they may almost be regarded as nomads, for 
they often do not reside more than three years in the same 
place, Their migrations, rendered necessary by the nearly 
total absence of lime in the soil of this part of Africa, has 
not a little contributed to retard their civilisation by 
preventing the permanent establishment of large centres 
of population, which might in time have become cradles of 
culture. Yet large permanent villages, almost towns, do 
exist ; but the families who dwell in them possess farms 
from five to twenty miles yfistant, on which some members 
of each family permanently reside. This dispersion of the 
population goes far to explain the political and social 
organisation of the Siena, who are split up into many tribes 
and subtribes as well as into totemic clans.’ 

The division of the Siena into totemic clans is inde- 
pendent of their division into tribes and subtribes. The 
number of the clans seems to be five. Each clan has its 
sacred animal or rather species of animal, and takes its 
name from the animal. The clan name is called fde in the 
Siena language ; in the Mandingo language it is called dianuni 
or more exactly gynuuL These five clan names are found 
indiscriminately among all the tribes and subtribes, though 
some names are commoner in certain tribes than in others. 
The five clan names {fcL') of the Siena are as follows : — ' 

1. Soroo, Soroiio, or Soro, the name of the panther or 
leopard {Fdis pardns). The Panther or Leopard clan seems 
to be considered the noblest. 

2. Yeo, Yio, or Y6, the name of the red antelope with 
white stripes and spots ( Tragelapliiis scriptus). The Man- 
dingoes call the animal mina. 

Sduo or Siliic, the name of the black ape {Colobus 
polyconms). This clan has for its totem not only the black 
ape but a small black bird. 

4. Sekongo or Sekonho, the name of the earth squirrel ’ 
(^Xerus erythropus). There are many members of this clan 

j Maurice Delafosse, “ Le Peuple tribes and subtnbcs, see ibiit pp. 
Siena on Sennufo/* Revue des Ftudes 22 sqq. 

Eth,Wirraphiqt,es ct Souohqiques, i. 2 Maurice Delafo.se, c/. .//, p. 45 1 . 

(l_9oS) pp. 242 ; as to the Siena = '• Ecureitil a\- tern." 
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in the castes of artisans and smith ; but the clan is 
distributed among other classes of society also, for the 
division into castes is independent of the division into 
totem clans. 

5. Tno or Tio, the name of the wart hog (^Phacoc]ioenis'<^M^ Ho’ 
Africaniis), or perhaps of the “red boar” {Potanwchoenis^"''' 
penicillatus']. The identification is uncertain. 

The members of each clan are forbidden to eat not only Tottnm. 
their totemic animal, whose name they bear, but also a 
variety of other foods, both animal and vegetable. Thus 
members of the Leopard clan a-re prohibited from eating not 
only leopards but also pythons and several species of birds?=^ 

The Mandingoes who live among the Siena are also divided 
into totemic clans. One Mandingo clan, for example, has 
for its sacred animal or totem the hippopotamus ; another 
clan has the crocodile. The Mandingo name for one of 
their totemic clans is diamon, corresponding to the Siena 
term fele. Some of the Siena have given up their own clan 
names and adopted the corresponding clan names of the 
Mandingoes, or have even dubbed themselves by Mandingo 
clan names which have nothing to correspond to them 
among the Siena.^ 

The explanation which the Siena give of the origin of E\].:.via. 
their totemic clans is simply that the ancestor of each clan 
was helped in some way by an animal ; and that out of 5‘''' "f 
gratitude for its help and in order to commemorate it he 
took the name of the animal and forbade his descendants to 
kill or eat creatures of that species. The Siena believe that .Sai.pi^ed 
if a man kills his totemic animal, another member of his 
clan dies instantaneously. As each clan numbers thousands tin- 
of people scattered over thousands of square miles, it is anmi.,:. 
equally difficult to confirm and to refute this supej-stition. 

If a man eats the flesh of his totemic animal, a cancer v.-ill, 
sooner or later, eat awa\’ his own mouth. If he even by 
accident sets foot on the carcase, he will fall ill, unless he 
offers an expiatory sacrifice, according to prescribed rites, 
on the very spot where the sacrilege was committed. They 
say also that when a man dies, his soul pa.sses into an 

> Maurice Delafos^e, I,e reiiplt un' ,/ ////, . i. 

Siena ou Senouft'," A\vNt I fiooS' [){'. 45 H 45 -- 
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the soul returns into the body of a newborn infant of the 
clan which bears the animal’s name. “ This belief,” we are 
told, ” sufficiently explains the horror which the Siena 
manifest at killing or eating the animal whose name their 
family bears ; they would think that they were eating or 
killing one of their kinsfolk.” * 

Thus on the Siena theory the link between a totemic 
clan and its totemic animal is very close indeed ; since the 
animals of that species are ^thought to be animated by the 
th('re dead clanspeople, and on the other hand the 

constant living clanspeople are supposed to be animated by the souls 
oTsoun'"'' of the dead animals. There is thus imagined to be a 
between constant interchange of souls, a sort of spiritual seesaw, 
its totemic between the human beings and the beasts. A different and 
.animals perhaps inconsistent article of the Siena totemic creed is 
Uiet'rbond notion that when an animal of the totemic species is 
killed a member of the corresponding totemic clan dies 
instantaneousl)’. This belief seems to imply that a sympa- 
thetic bond e.xists between each man and an individual of his 
totemic species, so that to injure or kill the one is to injure 
or kill the other. To put it otherwise, we may perhaps say 
that every member of the clan has an external soul lodged 
in the body of one of the animals, so that when the beast 
perishes so does he. We shall presently see that this belief 
in external human souls lodged in the bodies of animals 
occurs on the coast of Guinea and in other parts of 
Africa." It is interesting to find it on the Ivory Coast 
forming apparently an integral part of totemism and 
associated further with a theory both of transmigration and 
of rein<:^rnation. Similarly among the tribes of Central 
Australia totemism goes hand in hand with a theory of 
reincarnation, though not of transmigration, and among 
these Australians too we find clear traces of a belief in 
external human souls lodged for safety outside of their 
bodies.® The independent occurrence of these various 
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* Maurice Delafosse, <‘Le Peuple (1908) p. 452. 

Siena oa Senoufo," Ra.-t,e des Etude> 2 .See below, pp. 593 jy./. 

Ethnogrjphique: et Socioloqtques, i. ^ See above, vol. 1. ])p, 124 jv/y. 
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elements in the totemic systems of tribes so widely separated 
suggests that their combination can hardly be fortuitous, 
and that accordingl}- any hypothesis which is adequately 
to explain totemism must take account of them all. ^ 

It deserves to be noticed that another people of the I'l.ius st 
Ivory Coast, the Xeyaux, who are divided into many tribes fie'itotv ' 
or rather families, appear to possess the classificatorj' system of 

of relationship. For among them, we are told, “ the degrees 
of relationship are very ill defined. Long periphrases are 
necessary to determine them. Cousins, even very distant 
cousins, call each other brothers. The uncle is called 
father and the aunt mother, so that it is impossible to kno\^^ 
which is which. When you shew a man one of his young 
nephews, he will say, ‘ He is my son.’ He will often say 
the same thing even of a friend’s son. However, one can 
always ascertain whether the person in question is his real 
son, for in that case he declares ‘ Na tnU' a vo ko', ‘ He is 
the son of my flesh.’ ” * 

In this passage the writer does not distinguish between 
paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, nor between 
nephews the sons of a brother and nephews the sons of a 
sister. On the analogy of the use of the classificatory 
terms elsewhere we may conjecture that it is the paternal 
uncle, the father's brother, who is called father ; that it is 
the maternal aunt, the mother’s sister, who is called mother ; 
and that it is the sons of his brother, not the sons of his 
sister, whom a man calls his sons. 

S t. Totemisui on the Gold Coast 

The system of totemism combined with exogamy appears i i.i- i 3-. 
to prevail among all the Tshi- or Twi-speaking trills who J''!" 
inhabit the Gold Coast of West Africa. Of these tribes the it.fi 
best known are the Fantees on the coast and the powerful 
Ashantee nation in the interior. Less familiar to Europeans 
are the Ahantas on the coast, and the Wassaws, the 
Tshiforos or Tufel.s, the Assins, the Adansi.s, the Akims. 

‘ (lOnvcniement (il de !' Afrujiu 

Occidental Francaise XotictS puhliies, 
pay U CcuT'ernenicnt (/< ncm! a I occasion 


dt t Expasiticn Cotonialc dr Mir^cuic 
La Cote iJ/toiic ((.'uri-eiL cl 
iqo6l pp. 55S, 500. 
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the Akwapims, and the Akwamus, all inland tribes. The 
Tshi-speaking peoples, whatever tribe they belong to, are 
all true negroes as distinguished from the negroids in the 
Mohammedan States to the north and the Bantu tribes of 
the Congo region to the south-east.' The greater part of the 
Gold Coast consists of low hills and ranges covered with 
dense, almost impenetrable forest. To the east and west 
of the Gold Coast the nature of the country changes, and 
instead of wooded hills there runs a long line of lagoons 
parallel to the sea and separated from it only by sand dunes. 
The Tshi-speaking tribes aro essentially people of the forest, 
“nd appear never to have" spread over the open country of 
the lagoons. They live in insignificant villages and hamlets, 
built in small clearings of the woods, between which com- 
munication is kept up by narrow footpaths through the 
jungle. Coomassie and Djuabin are the only purely native 
assemblages of houses worthy the name of towns. In such 
a country, w'here men live scattered in half-isolated com- 
munities, mere specks in a vast tract of tangled forest, 
ideas permeate but slowly, and in spite of an intercourse 
with Europeans which has lasted for more than four hundred 
years the social and moral condition of the Tshi-speaking 
tribes has changed but little since they were first discovered 
by the Portuguese mariners. Not least among the causes 
which have retarded progress must be reckoned the languor 
of a hot, enervating, unhealthy climate, which depresses the 
vital energies and renders every effort a burden.' So 
unfavourable to the best interests of man is a country where 
nevertheless prolific nature supplies his material wants with 
profusion, and the landscape often wears an aspect of soft 
beauty and richness, the low green hills receding, range 
beyond range, to the horizon, their verdurous sides and 
hollows interspersed with smiling fields and variegated wfith 


^ A. B. Ellis, The Tski -speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast of H’est 
.-(/Wt-a (London, 1887), pp. 2 jy. The 
language is commonly called TsAi, 
but the word is pronounced Thivi 
(Ellis, op. cit. p. 2). Messrs. Connolly 
and ffoulkes call the language Ttai. 
See R. M. Connolly, “ Social Life in 
Eanti-land." Journal of the Anthropo- 


hqieal Institute^ xxvi. (1S97) pp. 131, 
134: A. ffoulkes, “The Fanti Family 
Journal of the African So'. lety, 
vol. vii. No. 28 (July 1908). p. 394 ; 
E. Perregaux. Chez lei Achanti (Neu- 
chatel, 1906), pp. 7 'y- 

- A. B. Ellis, The Tilii-speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Ccait. pp. 1-8. 
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graceful palms and umbrella-trees, on which the c\c rests 
with pleasure.^ 

\ et the natives of these sweltering forests have advanced Rmi. 
bevond the hunting stage and maintain themselves by the 

' . , ol agi 1- _ 

cultivation of the ground. But their agriculture is rude, ruitun- 
The Fantee farmers do not occupy their lands permanently. 

They clear patches in the forest by burning down the trees, Kmaes. 
turn up the soil lightly with the hoe, and scatter the seed, 
which a few weeks’ rain causes to spring up as if by magic. 

For three or at most five years they till the same plot, then 
abandon it to nature, which soon covers the fallow land with 
a rank tropical vegetation. Now, as in the days of Hanna^-Tne'iore-t 
the ancient Carthaginian voyager, nothing is commoner in 
these regions than to see the column of smoke by day and 
of fire by night, which tells where the sable husbandmen are 
burning the forest to form their temporary fields. Among .-tits .imi 
the crops which they raise are maize, cassava, yams, plantains, 
bananas, ground nuts, and palm oil.' The Fantees are also 
skilful canoe-builders and daring fishermen ; they weave 
good native cloths, and make pottery of a simple kind. But 
the most honourable occupation with them is that of a gold- 
smith, and the delicacy of their filigree workmanship is 
surprising, when we consider the rudeness of their tools.'^ 

The arts and indu.stries of the .Ashantees in the interior 


* J. Leighton Wikon, Jl’tsUni 
Afn^a (London, 1S56), p. 146. 

- K. M, Connolly, “Social Life in 
Fanti-lanil,'‘yivo'7/j/ of thi. Anth^ofo- 
Institute, wvi. (189;) pp, 129, 
147 sq. ; L. I’erre2:nu\, Chez les 
Ai hanti, pp. 27 The Carthaginian 
Hanno, A\ho was one of the first navi- 
gatur.s to e\pIoie the vsest coast of 
Africa, relates that at one place where 
they landed they cmild see nothing l>ut 
f<')re^t by day an<l many hres at night. 
See (h\\na/'hi ed. C. 

Muller, i. II 77. Mungo I’ark 
observes that “the burning the grass 
in Manding exhibits a scene of terrific 
grandeur. In the mid'lie <»f the night 
I could see the plains and nv'untains, 
a> far as my eye could reach, variegated 
with lines of fire : and the light reflected 
on the sky made the heavens appear in 
a blaze. In the day time, pillar^ *»f 


smoke w'ere seen in every direction : 
while tlie I'iids of prey were observed 
hovering round the conflagration, and 
pouncing down u{H>n the snakes, lizards, 
and oilu-r reptiles which attempted to 
escape from the tlanie.s. This .annual 
luirning is '.oon followed bv a frc'-h and 
'•weet verdure, and the country is there- 
by rendere<i more hvalthful and plea- 
sant" lii the fnttiicr 

ot'Aff/ra, Lomlon, 1807, ]>j# ^87 j./- ). 
There is reason to tiiink that wholr- 
regions of Africa have bian converted 
fium forests into -.’.e{)pe'' by the custom 
of luirning <]own the vvotds. See 'I hr 
Ger^rathuKif Jouruah xxNii. (190S) pp. 
429 -V- 

•' K. M. Ouinoilv', ‘‘Social Tdfc in 
Fanti-land,*' fourtto! cf tke AuCm opo- 
In.tiiutr. wvi. (1S97) pp. 14S 
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are similar ; they cultivate maize, sugar-cane, yams, plantains, 
bananas, ground-nuts, cotton, indigo, and cotfee ; they build 
houses with walls of clay, weave cotton cloths of beautiful 
patterns and substantial texture, which they dye a fine 
indigo blue ; and like the Fantees they are expert gold- 
smiths. The soil of the country is impregnated with gold ; 
the precious metal is procured both by digging and washing, 
and forms one of the principal exports. But the gold mines 
are v'cry imperfectly worked, indeed some of them are not 
worked at all, because they are sacred to certain fetishes.' 
Like the Baganda of Central Africa, the Ashantees combine 
X! system of totemism with a barbarous civilisation and a 
powerful, though not unlimited, monarchy." 

The Tshi-speaking tribes of the Gold Coast are divided 
into twelve principal e.xogamous and totemic clans or septs. 
The following is the list of the clans, with their taboos, as 
they have been recorded by the late Colonel Sir A. B. 
Ellis, one of our principal authorities on these tribes." 

I. The Tdaviden-fo or Leopard clan, the name of which 
is derived from ehtchivi, “ a leopard.” The leopard is the 
real sacred animal of this clan, but members of it now abstain 
from the flesh of all feline animals. Should a member of 
the Leopard clan chance to touch a dead leopard, he must 
scatter shreds of white cloth on it and anoint the muzzle of 
the beast with palm-oil in token of respect and sorrow. If 
he happens to kill a leopard, he will say, ” I have killed my 
brother,” and will anoint its wounds. When a dead leopard 
is brought into a town, members of the Leopard clan smear 
themseh^es with chalk and bury the beast. If a member of 


^ J. Leighton Wilson, Western 
Africa, pp. 184-188; T. E. Bowdich, 
J/ission from Cape Coast Castle to 
.-ls/ia?itee,'Sevi Edition (London, 1873), 
pp. 254 ; E. Perregaux, Chez les 

Athanti, pp. 27 sqq., 85 sqg. 

- As to the Ashantee monarchy, see 
J. L. Wilson, IVestern Africa, pp. 173 
sqq, ; A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speakinjf 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 274 sqq, ; 
E. Perregaux, Chez les Achanti, pp. 

I 39 sqq, 

A. B. EUis, The Tshi-speakin;q 


Peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 206 sq. 
Compare T. E. Bowdich, Slission from 
Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee (London, 
1873), PP- 180-1S2 ; R. M. Connolly, 
‘‘Social Life in FautiAandf fomma/ 
of the Anthropological Instittite, xxvi. 
(1896) pp. 132 sq. ; C. fl. Harper 
and others, ‘‘Notes on the Totemism 
of the Gold Coast,'’ Journal of the 
Anthropolosfical Institute, .\xxvi. (1906) 
pp. 178-188; A. ffbulkes, “The 
Fanti Family System,'’ Journal of the 
African Society, vol. vii. No. 28 (July 
1908), pp. 395 iff . 
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the clan met a leopard on a journey, he would turn back/ 
Moreover, when a member of the Leopard clan dies, they 
scratch the picture of a leopard on the wall of the house and 
on the coffin, and the mourners make spots on their bodies 
with red, white, and black clay to represent a leopard. They 
also put spots on the neck of the corpse, for were this not done, 
the deceased would turn into a leopard. When the head- 
man of the Leopard clan is dying, a leopard is heard crying 
in the forest." To see or hear a leopard is unlucky ; it 
portends the death of one of the Leopard clan. Sometimes 
members of the Leopard clam put out palm-oil mash in 
the forest and hang up a spotted cloth as an offering to the 
leopards.^ 

2. The Unsiaina-fo or Bush-cat clan. The bush-cat or I'lu- nu~h 
civet cat is the sacred animal of this clan, members of which 
are bound to abstain from the flesh of the animal and of 
other animals akin to it, such as the genet. According to 
Mr. C. H. Harper, who calls this clan the Nson7iafo, mem- 
bers of it “ respect the bush cat, the crow, and a red snake, 
fison, ‘ the terror of the Nsonnafo.’ They would not hang a 
crow on their farms to scare birds. If the\- were to kill a 
crow or bush cat they would get sores on their bodies. In 
the old days if they were to find a crow or a bush cat dead 
they would bury a piece of w'hite cloth with the crow and a 
piece of speckled cloth with the bush cat. Whenever the 
red snake appears it means certain death to one of the 
family.” ^ 


3. The Ku’oiiiia-fo or Buffalo clan. Members of the in. 

Buffalo clan abstain from the flesh of the buffalo. !bn'' 

4 . The IntcJiwa-fo or Dog clan. The flesh of dogs is rhu Do- 
esteemed a delicacy by the natives, but members of the Dog ' ' 


> H. Harper, Notes on the 
Totetnisin of the Goiti Coast, 'Journal 
of the Anthropological Inslilute, xswi. 
(1906) pp. 180 sp. Compare Mr. .\. 
van Elteu, in Journal of the Anthropo- 
iogual InAitute, \x\vi. (1906) p. 1S6. 
who tells us that, if a member or' the 
Leopard clan has killer! a leopard, 
women perform a funeral ceremony 
over the carcase, and the slayer has 
to .rbserve a rite for the purpose of 


apj>ea''ing the >oul of the deatl l>east. 
The rjte in question is ]>robal)ly that of 
anointing the le«)pani‘s wounds, a'' 
dc'cnfied in the text. 

- C. l£. Harj^er, Note.s the 
Totemism of the Gt>hl Coast, " /r /z/y/iz/ 
of the hio/ifutt, xxwi. 

(1906) p. 1S3. 

C. II. Harper, o/. cif. ]». 184. 

* C. H. Harpier. ti/. t//'. iSi 
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clan may not partake of it. IMembeib of the Dog clan are 
forbidden to keep dogs as well as to eat them. They also 
respect a small bird and a small snake, and used to hang 
the small bird on the neck of a dog.‘ 

5. The An)io}io-fo or Parrot clan. Alembens of this clan 
may not kill or eat parrots." 

6. The Abyad::i-fo or Plantain clan. In the interior of the 
country members of the Plantain clan still abstain from eating 
plantains, but in the .south such an abstention is no longer 
usual. This infringement of the totemic taboo may very 
well, as Ellis suggested, be due to the pressure of hunger ; 

"■^r the plantain is the staple article of food among the 
natives, so that an embargo laid on it naturally entails 
some inconvenience and hardship. 

7. The Abrutu-fo or Corn-stalk clan. 

8. The Appiadi-fo or Servant clan. 

9. The Yoko-fo or Red-earth clan. Yoke is the native 
name for the red ochrous earth with which the northern 
tribes stain the lower part of the walls of their rooms and 
piazzas. 


10. The Agona-fo or Palm-oil Grove clan. 

I I. The Abbahdzi-fo. The etymology of the name is 
uncertain. It may perhaps mean ‘‘ Cannibal clan” and be 
dan compounded of abhtr/i, “ child,” and dai, “ to eat.” 

Tiig 1 2. Dumina-fo. Colonel Ellis was unable to ascertain 

Duniin.i-fo thg meaning of this name.^ 

To this list of clans, recorded by Colonel A. B. Ellis, we 
may add on IVIr. C. H. Harper’s authority 
[he Bat 13. The Asini or Bat clan ; and 

14. The Setchiri ox Vulture clan.^ 

I'he 

Vulture Tradition says that the whole of the Tshi-speaking tribes 

dan a.re des(?ended from the first twelve of these clans, and in point 

of fact members of the clans are found in tribes the most 
widely separated from each other. Indeed, these twelve 


'I he 

f’alin-oil 
Grove clan. 
The 


1 C. H. Harper, “ Notes on the does not profess to be complete. For 
Totemism of the Gold Coast, some vaiiations and adthtions see C 
of the Anthrofolok^ical Institutej xxxvi. H. Harper. “ Notes on the Totemism 
(igo6) p. iSi. of the Gold Coa^t,'’ Journal of the 

■ C. H. Harper, l.c. Anthropolopjeal Institute^\y^y\. (1906) 

^ The alx)ve is Colonel Ellis’s list of pp. 179 sqq. 

{The rshi-speaknii; Peoples ^ C. H. Harper, op. cti. pp. 179, 
of ike Gold Coast, pp. 206 but it 180. 
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divisions are common to each one of the Tshi-speaking tribes. 

The first four clans, namely the Leopard, Bush-cat, ]5uffalo, and 1 1.. 

Dog clans, are said to be the oldest, and the rest are believed 

to be offshoots of them and inferior in dignity.^ Members Untfiiu. ^ 

of each clan arc very loyal to each other, whatever the 

tribe may be to which they belong. Thus, when a member l tf> 1 j'- 

of a clan dies, all the other people of the clan arc liable to 

share the funeral expenses, although among the Fantees it n i.ttion^ 

is now customary for only the near relatives to defray them. 

Yet cases still occur in which it is the clan and not the .i t.itt-niK 
family which bears the cost of* burial. For e.Kamplc, if a 
Bush-cat man of Akwapem comes to Axim and dies therff 
away from his family, the Bush-cat people of Axim will 
bury him and share the funeral expenses among themselves. 

Hence, when a stranger comes to a place, he always 
announces the totem clan to which he belongs, and he is 
thereupon received by the local members of his clan as if he 
had been born among them, though in fact he may belong 
to a tribe whose name is scarcely known in the district.' 

The clans have common burial-grounds and common lands, 
but they do not live in separate parts of the town. Every 
member has a right to a share in the clan lands, and in 
some cases the members help to pay each other’s debts. 

When a captive enemy was about to be sacrificed and there 
happened to be a man of the same totemic clan among his 
captors, he would save the captive from death by exchanging 
another prisoner for him.® 

The totemic animal is called Grandfather a title Re^;-v- 

of respect which was also used in addressing the kings ol 
Ashantee.'* But we are told that though the members of a vumr- 
clan respect their totem they do not worship it as a god : 
for example, a Fantee of the Leopard clan does not Ijesitatc 
to shoot a leopard if it devours his sheep, and a member of 
the Plantain clan does not mutter a prayer when he cats a 


1 A. 15 . EIlii, T'T 

PeopUs ot Alt' i Kill jt. 207 ; T. 

E. U-nvdich. Mismjh trotn ■if'c Loa-t 
Castle to (Lorblon. i’P- 

I Si sq. 

- A. ttoulkc^, ■•The F’anti Family 

JoiirnaCa tti: A!'- 1 an Society, 


vol \ii. N-l 2S (July i90vS*. j)]L 
306 f /. 

2 C. H. Ilarj'cr. “ Nutfs on inc 
Toteiiii-'m of the < loM Coa*.c. / n ?i.il 
of the Anthrofolo^i' il Institnt., wwl 
I T'pjGi }•]>. 1S3 ■/ 

> C H. Harper. / 
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plantain/ However, food is said to be offered to the 
totemic animal ; “ we have seen that members of the Leopard 
clan sometimes place palm-oil mash in the forest and hang 
up a spotted cloth as an offering to a leopard/ The 
totemic animal is not slain sacrificially/ According to Mr. 
A. van Hieu, there is a belief that the members of a totemic 
clan transmigrate at death into their totems ; and further 
" each tribesman or clansman reveres all members of the 
totem species equally, the old folks, however, believe every 
member has his particular totem for his protection, and his 
fate is so bound up in it, that if it dies he must himself die 
also, though not at the same moment.” ' If this account is 
correct, it would seem that totemism is here, as apparently 
also on the Ivory Coast," based upon the doctrines both of 
transmigration and of e.xternal human souls lodged in the 
bodies of animals. The doctrine of transmigration or of trans- 
formation seems to be held especially by the Leopard clan. 
They think that if any member of the clan eats a certain plant 
called susua he will turn into a leopard ; also that a dead man 
of the Leopard clan will be transformed into a leopard and 
destroy the farms of the clanspeople or otherwise plague them, 
if they have incurred his displeasure by performing his funeral 
ceremonies negligently or failing to respect his wishes.' 

.\part from their totemic clans {ebussta or abustid) with 
their taboos, which they inherit from their mothers, the 
Tshi-speaking people are divided into a number of other 
divisions with taboos, which they inherit from their fathers. 
These divisions, descending in the paternal line, are called 
ntoro. The four principal ntoro are these ; — 


^ A. ffoulkes, *'The Fanii Family 
System, of the African Society^ 
vol. vii. No. 28 (July 1908), pp. 
398 sq. ~ 

- A. van Hieu, in fournal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ xxxvi. (1906) 
p. 187. 

C. H. Harper, “Notes on the 
Totemism of the Gold Journal 

of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. 
(1906) p. 184. See above, p. 557. 

^ A. van Hieu, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. (1906) 
p. 187. One person told Mr. C. H. 
Harper “that the totem animal or 


in its place a sheep is slain yearly" 
{Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, xxx\i. {1906) p. 184). But the 
'>tatement cannot be accepted without 
further confirmation, though it is borne 
out by a reported similar practice of 
the Bini. See below, pp. 5S8 sq, 

•* A. van Ilieu, in fournal of the 
Anthropologual Institute, xxxvi. ( 1906) 
p. 187. 

See above, pp. 551 sq. 

^ C. H. Harper, “ Notes on the 
Totemism of the Gold Coast,'' fourna, 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. 
(1906) p. 182. . 
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1. Bosmnprah. Members of this division are forbidden 
to eat white fowls, Afasia yams, and to drink palm wine on 
Wednesdays. It is thought that leopards will not hurt 
members of this division, and that when a leopard is killed 
a human member of the division dies. These beliefs shew 
that the Bosumprah division is especially associated with 
leopards, and they seem further to indicate that each human 
member of the division is supposed to have an external soul, 
or at all events a vital part of him, in the body of a leopard. 

2. Bosumoru. Members of this division are forbidden 
to eat the flesh of dogs and hyaenas. 

3. Bosumchwi. Members of this division are forbidderi 
to eat tortoise and deer and to drink palm wine on 
Sundays. 

4. Nketia. Members of this division are forbidden to 
drink palm wine on Tuesdays. 

If a member of any of these paternal divisions {titoro) Thus. iik‘* 
eats the forbidden food or drinks palm wine on the forbidden [{“ xsh 
days, it is believed that he will fall sick, and in such cases a speaking 
fowl and eggs must be sacrificed to the man’s soul ipkrd) to 


make him well again. 


the Ool'l 

The prohibitions are passed on by a 


combine 

:'Ians 


man to his children, so that he himself is rid of them. The 
maternal totemic clans (ebussia or abustid) and the paternal 
divisions (fitoro) with their prohibitions e.xist side by side and female Iuk- 
independent!}’ of each other, the 7 itoro being especially 
connected with fetish. The natives say that “you take m the male 
your father’s fetish and your mother’s family.” * Thus these ' 
two sets of social groups, the maternal ebussia and the 
paternal ntoro, are e.xactly analogous to what I have called 
the maternal clans and the paternal clans, the omaanda and 
the otuzo, of the Herero ; and the analogy serves to confirm 
the view, which has been doubted or denied,' that the 
maternal omaanda of the Herero are really totemic clans 
with totemic taboos like the otuao. However, the exact 
nature of the kinship group denominated by ntoro is un- 
certain. It comprises, apparently, the near blood relations 

^ C. H. Harper, “Notes on the ffou\kQS cslIU them ebussia {/aurna/ of 


Totemism of the Gold Coast,'* 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. 
(1906) pp. 184 sg. Mr. Harper calls 
the maternal clans abu>ua, Mr. 


the African Society, vol. 
July 1908, p. 395). 

- By Mr. E. Dannert. 
p. 360. 


No. 28, 
See above 
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of the father, especially his cousins.* Mr. Harper, to whom 
we are indebted for the information about these paternal 
divisions {utoro), did not ascertain whether they have any 
influence on marriage, in other words, whether they are 
exogamous or not. If they are not exogamous, this would 
apparently add to their resemblance to the otnao of the 
Herero, which in like manner are reported to impose no 
restrictions on the marriage of their members.' We 
shall find a little later on that a similar system of clans 
inherited from the mother and taboos inherited from the 
father occurs also among some Bantu peoples of the Lower 
€ongo. 

The totemic clans of the Gold Coast are exogamous ; a 
man may neither marry nor have sexual intercourse with a 
woman of the same totemic clan as himself. In old days 
transgressors of these rules used to be beheaded or sold into 
slavery. At the present time, if such a breach of morality 
were committed, the case would be investigated by the head 
of the clan or the chief of the town ; the guilty parties 
would be divorced and the man fined ; moreover a sheep 
would be killed and the male culprit would have to walk in 
its blood, apparently as a mode of purification. Were a 
chief to have anything to do with a woman of the same 
clan as himself, he would be deposed. It is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain whom a man may marry, because the 
same clan is known by different names in different places. 
In case of doubt it is customary to consult an old man of 
the town. King Tachie of Accra, being appealed to in 
many matrimonial cases, is said to have given the matter 
up in despair and to have ruled that when people came 
from the forest and married people on the coast, an investi- 
gation of their clans was needless. And amongst the coast 
people, in point of fact, the exogamous laws of the clans are 
not strictly enforced, though there is a prejudice against 
marriage within the clan.® A man is free to marry a woman 

' C. H. Harper, “Notes on the Totemism of the Gold roa.st,”y«/J'«n/ 
T otcmism of the Gold Coast , of the Anthropological Institute^ xxxvi. 
<f the Anthropological Instiluto, -KTiwi. (1906) pp. 182 sip The .statement 
(1906) pp. 184 jhat a man should neither marry nor 

See above, p. 360. have sexual intercourse with a woman 

C. H. Harper, “Notes on the of his own clan is confirmed by Mr. 
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of any totem clan except his own.’ The Fantees attribute 
the institution of the clans to a wise seer of old, and they 
are said to consider the practice of exogamy as very 
beneficial for the improvement of the species." On the , 
other hand the children of parents who both belong to the 
same clan are thought not to live long.® 

Children belong to the totemic clan of their mother ( hildron 
In fact, “the custom, so prevalent arnon^ the lower races, 
tracing descent through the mother and not through the Li.mof their 
father, also prevails among the Tshi-speaking tribes.” The 
Fantees apply the same name ebussia both to the totemic 
clan and to the family," and “ each family includes member’s 
on the mother’s side only ; thus the mother, and all her 
children, male and female, belong to her family ; so do her 
mother and maternal uncles and aunts ; but her father and 
all his relatives are nothing at all to her, nor are her husband 
nor any of his relatives ; her daughters’ children, male and 
female, are members of her family, but her son’s children are 
not, as they belong to the family of the son’s wife.” ' Every 
child bears the name of his mother’s family as a cognomen 
in addition to the name given to him at birth by his father, 
while a person’s first name is invariably taken from the day 


A. van Hieu and a negro inform- 
ant {Journal of the Anthropoh\i^i‘al 
xxxvi. {1906) pp. 186, 188). 
Mr. A. llbulkes tells us that marriages 
within the clan (sept) do sometimes 
occur but are not countenanced 
cf the African Society^ vol. vii. No. 28 
(July 1908), p. 399). Colonel A. B. 
Ellis does not mention the rule of 
exogamy. 

^ A. van Hieu, \n Journal if the 
Ant/iropolof‘ al Institute^ xxxvi. 
(1906) p. 1 86. Mr. K. M. Connolly, 
m speaking of the exogamy of the 
clans, says that a Buffalo man may- 
only marry a Bush-cat woman “ami 
viu 7 'crja, and so with the others” 
(“Social Life in Journal 

of the Anthropolc^ual In^tiiutt, xxvi. 
(1897) p. 133). This imphcs that 
the men of any clan are restricted 
in the choice of their wive.-* to the 
women of one other clan only* ; but 
proliably the statement is not to 1 e 
pressed to mean more than that a man 


may not marry a woman of his own 
clan. According to a negro informant 
“a man may nut marry twice in each 
totem {Journal of the Antkropoloj^ioal 
Institute^ xxxvi, (1906) p. 188). 

“ R. M. Connolly, “Social Life in 
Fanti-Iand,’’ Journal of the Anthropo- 
lo^ial Institute, xxvi. (1897) p. 132. 

' A. van Hieu, in Journal of the 
AnthropolOiJ<al Institute^ xxxvi. (1906) 
p. 186. 

■* C. H. Harper. “Notes on the 
Totemism of the C»oId Journal 

of the Ant/iropoloi^i^al JntiluU^ xxxvi. 
(1906) p. 183: A. fluiilkes, “The 
Eanti Family '>'^'-\t\nf\/ournal of the 
African Society, vul. vii. No. 28 (July 
iQOiSi, pp. 400, 401. 

■* A. B. Lihs, 'fhe V'shi-ftaA'inj^ 
People^ if the Hold Coast, p. 297. 

A. ffoulkes, “The Kami family 
Ys'^^iitmf'Ji/urnaloft/n Afruan .Sc.vc/r, 
vol. Ml. No. 28 (July 1908), 395. 

‘ A. huulkes, </. i.i:. p 399. 
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of the week on which he was born. The eldest living 
ancestor in the maternal line is the head of the family, but 
when the head is a woman she generally delegates her 
authority to her eldest son or to the eldest male of the 
family, especially when the family is a royal one. Women 
have, however, been known to occupy the stool or throne as 
reigning chiefs.' One such queen reigned some years ago in 
Daboasi, the chief town of an important district on the 
Lower Prah ; she owned large tracts of mahogany-bearing 
land and exercised power through her elders and interpreter." 
However, among all the Tsh«-speaking tribes a man’s heir is 
regularly his brother, born of the same mother, and, in 
default of such, his eldest sister’s eldest son. Should these 
fail, the nephew ne.xt in order of descent is the heir, and in 
default of nephews the son inherits. But should there be 
neither nephew nor son, the principal native-born slave of 
the family succeeds to the property. Among the Fantees 
there is a variation of this general rule, for with them the 
slave succeeds to the exclusion of the son, who only inherits 
his mother’s property.® Under native law a man may 
chastise his sister’s children and sell or pawn them for his 
own debts, but under no circumstances may he do so to his 
own children, since they do not belong to his family, but to 
their mother’s ; and for a like reason he may neither punish 
nor pawn his brother’s children.' The same rule of female 
descent which regulates the inheritance of private property 
determines the succession to the throne of Ashantee ; the 
order of succession is the brother, the sister’s son, the son, 
the chief vassal or slave to the stool. “ This extraordinary 


* A. ffoulkes, “The Fanti Family 
System,”_/'OT/rKa/ of the African Society, 
vol. vii. No. 28 (July 1908), pp. 
399 tq. 

- R. M. Connolly, “ Social Life in 
Fanti-land, ”/««?-««/ of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxvi. (1897) p. 146. 

^ A. B. Fllis, The Tshi-speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, p. 298 ; E. 
T. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast 
Castle to Ashantee (London, 1873), 
p. 205. Compare R. M. Connolly, 
“Social Life in Fanti-land,” ya»r«a/ 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxvi. 
(1897) p. 146: “The rightful heir in 


native law i» the eldest nephew, i.e. 
the eldest sister’s eldest son, who 
inzariably succeeds to all the property 
and position of his uncle, including 
wives, children, slaves, if there be any, 
and who thus becomes liable for the- 
debts of the deceased. In default ol 
such an heir, the principal relatives of 
the deceased select one of their number 
to succeed, and the man so selected 
becomes the legal heir, just as if he 
had been the nephew.” 

* A. ffoulkes, “ The Fanti Family 
System, ”yivHr«a/ of the African Society,. 
vol. vii. No. 27 (July 1908), p. 405. 
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rule of succession,” wrote Bowdich at a time when the wide 
prevalence of similar rules was unknown, “ excluding all 
children but those of a sister, is founded on the argu- 
ment, that if the wives of the sons are faithless, the « 

blood of the family is entirely lost in the offspring, 
but should the daughters deceive their husbands it is still 
preserved.” ^ 

In Ashantee “the sisters of the king may marry or The king's 
intrigue with whom they please, provided he be an eminently 
strong or personable man ; that the heirs of the stool may the blood 
be, at least, personably superior to the generality of their 
countrymen.”" The same licence is or was granted ^1 tre allowed 
women of royal blood in Ashantee, but leave had first to be 0 ° mingue 
obtained before they might gratify their passions, otherwise "‘‘h 

, , , , , , they please. 

their lovers and all who had abetted them were put to death. 

When one of the king’s sisters had married, with his per- 
mission, a man of low rank, the baseborn churl was expected 
to kill himself when either his wife or his only male child 
departed this life. Should the poltroon dare to survive his 
noble wife or noble son, a significant hint would be dropped 
which generally induced him to anticipate the knife of the 
e.xecutioner.® 

Besides the twelve principal totemic clans there are Other .md 
several other family divisions among the Tshi-speaking 
tribes ; but these are all local, include comparatively few clans or 
members, and are apparently of much more recent origin. 
Sometimes these more recent divisions preserve traditions 
of their origin, and in such traditions the founder of the 
family, from whom the name is derived, always figures as 
an actual animal, bird, or fish, who, however, possessed the 
power of assuming human shape at will. For e.xample, in TheHorse- 
the town of Chama, at the mouth of the River Frah, there 
lives a family called Sarfu-n’ennaw, which is a name 
compounded of sar/u, “ horse-mackerel,” a negative, and 
ennam, “ fish,” that is, “ the flesh of fishe.s,” and means 
literally “ no sarfu flesh.” The foundress of this family is 


1 E. T. •Ko\\dich, Mission from 
Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee (London, 
1873), pp. 185, 205. Compare K. 
IVrregaud, Chez Its Ashanti^ i>p. 
140 sq. 


- E. T. Bowdich, .^fission frofti 
Cape CasiU' to Ashanttc (London, 
1S73K P- 205. 

^ A. B. Ellis, I'he I'shi-peakiu^ 
Peepie of thi oW</ CV<zc/,^p. 2S7. 
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believed to have been a horse-mackerel {sarfu), and the 
following tale is told about her.' 

^ A man of Chama, whose wife had lately died, was 
walking disconsolately by the seashore when he met a young 
woman, who asked him why he walked alone and looked so 
sad. He told her why, and at last, captivated by her beauty, 
he begged her to be his wife. She consented, and lived 
with him in his house. All went well for a time, but after 
some months she grew restless and uneasy and told her 
husband she must go away to see her folk at home. He 
made no objection, only stipulating that he should go with 
her. To this at first she would by no means agree, saying 
that alone she came and alone she must return. But he 
pressed her. They were walking on the seashore and she 
said, “ I will not let you go with me, because you would 
laugh at me when we came back.” But when he vowed 
and swore that never would he laugh at her or speak of her 
home and her folk, at long and at last she told him that 
her home was in the sea, and that her folk were fishes and 
she herself a fish. If he would go with her, he must count 
the breakers, as they burst in foam on the strand, and dive 
with her under the third. He did so and together they 
passed under the water to the home of her people the fishes. 
They welcomed her joyfully, and she told her tale, and 
made known her husband to them. A house was prepared 
for him, and he was warned not to stray outside of it. For 
a time he kept to the house, but one da)' he ventured out 
and as he rose towards the surface, some fishermen spied 
him shimmering with a phosphorescent light through the 
green water. They took him for a fish and speared him 
and would have dragged him out of the sea if a shark had 
not bitten the line and released him. His friends the fishes 
took him back to the house, and drew out the spear, and 
healed his wound. But when he was made whole again, 
fearing that some worse thing might befall him, they sent 
him and his wife away, giving him as a parting gift the 
spear, which they charged him to keep carefully hidden. 
So the two went back to their old house on the land, and 
the man hid the spear in the thatch of the roof. They 
' A. B. Elli.s, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 207 J77. 
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lived together for some years, till the owner of the house, 
renewing the thatch of the roof, in an ill hour discovered 
the spear. He knew it for his own, which he had lost years 
before by throwing it into the sea at a fish. Being pressed 
to tell how he had come into possession of it, the husband 
of the fish-wife reluctantly told the secret of his strange 
adventure. No harm came at once of his broken promise 
to his wife ; but he had lately taken a second wife and she, 
having one day quarrelled with the first wife, taunted her 
with being a fish. Sore at heart, the fish-wife resolved to 
return to her home in the sea and to be a fish again. 

Bitterly she upbraided her husband for betraying her secrat, 
and said she would leave him to return no more. In vain 
he tried to dissuade her ; she would not listen to his 
entreaties, but ran to the shore and bidding him a last 
farewell plunged into the sea with her youngest child 
in her arms. But her two elder children were left behind 
with her husband, and from them is descended the 
Horse-mackerel family, none of whom may ever eat a 
horse - mackerel ; for the lost wife and mother was a fish 
of that sort.' 

A family called Appei, belonging to the town of riieAppc, 

Appam, tell a similar story of their origin. They say that 

a man named Insanna, the last of his race, was fishing with 
a casting-net among the rocks at night, bewailing his solitary 
lot and his inability to buy a wife, when he caught a fine nsh, 
fish of the kind called appei. He was about to kill it when niarne'i to 

the fish said, “ Do not kill me. I will be your wife and you 

mv husband.” So he carried it home and left it there, chiMm, 
while he returned to the beach to fish. When he came 
back again to his house, he found a handsome young woman 
busy with the household work ; she told him that.^he was 
the fish he had caught, and that she had been sent by his 
dead parents to be his wife. Further, she warned him that 
neither they nor their descendants might eat appei fish, or 
else they would have to return at once to the sea. So the , 
family strictly observed the prohibition and multiplied till 

> .A. B. Ellis Tiu’ Tshj-^p-Teh,' . verbal difference-;, m Journal of thr 
Proph's of til, • Gold Coast, African So,uty, No. 17 (October 

The story is repeated, with merely 1005), pp. 104-107. 
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they occupied the whole country, which after them became 
known as Appei m’ or Appam.' 

Duaia Stories of the same type are reported from other parts 

^'°mer*^ho°^ West Africa. The following is a Duaia tale from 
niarneti a Cameroon. A hunter once killed a palm-squirrel, brought 
palm- jj. jjojjjg a.nd gave it to his wife, who hung it up over the 

squirrel. ’ » ^ , 

hearth. Soon after she died, and m the hunter s absence 
the palm-squirrel turned into a woman, dressed his meal 
for him, and then changed back into a squirrel. It puzzled 
the hunter on his return from the chase to find his meals 
ready for him until, by th<f spider’s advice, he hid in a 
corner and saw the squirrel turn into a woman. He caught 
it, stroked it on the head with his hand, and said, “ Beast 
that now standest as a human being before me, to-day I 
saw everything. Be not a beast again. I love thee. Be 
from to-day my wife.” The palm-squirrel said to him, “ I 
give thee a command. Thou must never say to me that I 
was once a beast, and am now a human being. If thou 
sayest so, it is all over with our marriage.” The two 
Duaia married and lived together till now." Another Duaia story 
a'h'unter from the s?me region relates how a hunter clove a hard 
whose wife brown fruit called a vtpondo and a woman came forth 
frorTa”'^ from it. He asked her to marry him and she consented, 
mpondo but warned him that he must never say she had come from 
a inpondo or she would go back to the fruit and he would 
see her no more. So they married ; but one day when 
he was out hunting, his mother twitted the wife with 
having come from a mpondo fruit. She was very angry 
and said, “ From a mpondo I came and to a mpondo I return.” 
At these words the absent husband felt his body quake. 
He returned home heavy at heart and asked his mother 
where ^is wife was. She told him what had happened. 
Crying “ Woe ! woe ! woe ! ” he hastened away to seek his 
lost wife. Wherever he went he called her and she 
answered him, but from far away, oh so far away. He said 
- to her, “ Come back. I have just returned from the hunt.” 


^ A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speakinq 
Peoples of the Gold Coasts pp. 21 1 

^ W. Lederbogen, “Duaia -Mar* 


chen,” Mittheilungen des Seminars fur 
orientaliwhe Sprachen zu Berlin^ v. 
(1902), drilte Abtheilung, pp. 139- 
142. 
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But she answered, “ I will not come back.” She conjured 
up a great sea between them, and she stood on one side of ' 
it and he on the other. He began to weep and said again 
to her, “ Oh make the sea to vanish away.” But she replied, 

‘‘ No, I will never, never have you for my husband again, * 

because your mother said I came from a uipondo!' Then 
she went away. Her husband also went away. He went 
home and drove his mother from his house. A solitary man 
he lived and a solitary man he died. He never married 
again.' 

Another West African story .sets forth how a fairy woman We^i 
took compassion on a solitary hurfter and turned herself into 
forest-rat {ntori), which the hunter shot and brought back to his hunter who 
camp. Next day, when he was out hunting, the fairy crept J-i.ry wtfe 
out of the dead forest-rat, tidied up the camp, and cooked >" theshape 
a dinner ready for the hunter. On his return from the mt ; how 
chase the hunter was surprised to find the table spread for 
dinner. The same thing happened on three successive together, 
days, and the man was puzzled. He consulted a prophet, 
by whose advice he lay in wait for the fairy woman, seized for 'ever, 
her at her kindly labours when she was about to turn back 
into a rat, and throwing a magic powder over her body he 
persuaded her, struggling, murmuring, and sobbing, to be 
his wife. They married and the world went very well with 
him, for ships came and brought him wealth, and his wife 
bore him children ; now the children of a fairy mother 
thrive and are very wise. But one day, when ships had 
come in and he had been drinking with the sailors, the 
heart of the hunter was lifted up and he reproached his 
wife with having come out of a rat. Next morning, when 
he was sober, she told him she was about to leave him for 
ever. He pleaded with her, and the two elder {jhildren 
pleaded for him, but all in vain. She took the two younger 
children and walked away down the path from the^ town. 

Her husband and the two elder children watched them 
receding in the distance, till they came to the bank of the , 
river and wading into the water disappeared in the depths.-^ 

> \V. Lederbogen, “ Du.ila - -Mar- (1902), .Iritte .\btheilung, pp. 142- 
chen,*’ d<s S^tn mars fur 145- 

oru, ita’Ech, Sprachai zu Bciin, v. - K. H. Xas,<^ai., I.tiJu.m tn IVezf 
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■‘’uch Similar tales have met us among the Dyaks of Borneo.’ 

Song to such stories belong to the class of which the tales of 

the same the Swan Maiden and of Beauty and the Beast are typical 
tales of examples.' Finding narratives of this sort told by totemic 
Malden" Peoples to explain their totemic taboos we may conjec- 
and Beauty ture that they all sprang, directly or indirectly, from 
and the Cycle of ideas and customs which centre round the 

Probably institution of totemism. In some of these tales the 
onmn-* husband, in others the wife is a fairy who shifts his or 
atej m her shape from bestial or vegetable to human, and who will 

totemism i i • i • /• 

leave his or her sorrowing <partner for ever to return to 
the beasts or the plants if a particular taboo relating to 
his or her animal or vegetable nature be infringed. 
Such stories are explained naturally and simply on the 
supposition that they referred originally to husbands and 
wives who, under a system of totemism and exogamy, 
would claim kindred with animals or plants of different 
kinds, the husband assimilating himself to one sort of 
creature and the wife to another. In such households 
husband and wife would naturally resent any injury done 
to their animal kinsfolk as a wrong done to themselves ; and 
domestic jars would easily arise whenever one of the couple 
failed to respect the humble relations of the other. Among 
some totemic tribes, as we have seen,” the danger of these 
intestine feuds is to some extent obviated by the rule that 


Africa (London, 1904), pp. 351-358. 
The writer says nothing as to the people 
or place from which this story was 
obtained. 

^ See above, pj). 205 sq. 

~ On stories of this sort, especially 
in the folklore of civiliseil peoples, see 
Th. BenP,y, Pantasihantra (Leipsic, 
J859), i. 254 sqcj. ; \V. R. S. RaLton, 
Introduction to F. A. von Schiefner's 
Tibetan Tales (London, 1882), pp. 
XKxvii. -xxxix. ; A. Lang, Custom and 
^ Myth (London, 18S4), pp. 64 sqq. ; 
S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages (London, 1884), pp. 561- 
578 ; E. Cosquin, Contes populairesdela 
Lorraine, ii. 2 1 5-230 ; \V. A.Clouston, 
Popular Tales aW/Vr//i7«i-( Edinburgh 
and London, 1887), i. 182-191 ; yiis^ 


M. koalfe Cox, Introduction to Folk- 
lore (London, 1895), pp. 120-123. 
The clastiical fable of Cupid and Psyche 
(Apuleius, Metamoiph. iv. 28 -vi. 24) 
belongs to the same class of tale^. 
Such stories have been rightly explained 
by Mr. Andrew Lang {op. cit.) as 
based on savage taboos, but so far as I 
know he does not definitely connect 
them with totemism. One of the 
oldest and most beautiful tales of this 
kind is the ancient Indian story of 
Pururavas and the nymph Urvasi. See 
the Satapatha Prahmana, tran>Iated by 
J. Eggeling, Part v. pp. 68 sqq. {Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xliv. ). I shall 
recur to these stories and illustrate 
them further m the third edition of 
I'he Golden Bouq'k. 

^ See above, pp. 27, 30, 53. 
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husband and wife must each pay due respect to the totem 
of the other, but such mutual obligations appear to be rare ; 
so far as we can judge from the accounts, the usual custom of 
totemic peoples is that men and women revere each their 
own totem, but are not bound to shew any reverence for the 
totems of their spouses. In these circumstances husband 
and wife are constantly liable to quarrel over their totems, 
and it would be natural enough that such bickerings should 
often result in a permanent separation. Totemism may 
have embittered many lives and broken many hearts. A 
reminiscence of such quarrels and estrangements is apparent!}’ 
preserved in the sad story of fhe fairy wife or the fairy 
husband who lives happily for a time with a human spouse, 
but only in the end to be parted for ever. 

A story of a somewhat different type is told by the LegemUry 
Parrot clan of the Fantees to explain why they revere th/p.-inot 
parrots. The original ancestor of the clan is said to have ci.in among 

r o j lU tiifFanti-es. 

been a woman who went to a far country and was there 
married. But she quarrelled with her husband and left him 
to return to her own land. On her way home she met a 
man who would have killed her if a parrot had nc’t screamed 
at the moment, and her assailant, mistaking the cr}- of the 
bird for the voice of people coming to the rescue, fled and 
left her. Hence all the descendants of that woman respect 
parrots, because a parrot saved their ancestress from death.’ 

In this narrative the reverence for the totem is explained, as 
often happens, by a service which the totemic animal is said to 
have rendered to the ancestor of the clan ; yet a reminis- 
cence of the other and probably more primitive explanation 
appears to be contained in the quarrel of the wife with 
her husband. 

The totemic .sy.stem of the Fantees, one of the principal , 

tribes of the Tshi- or Twi-speaking peoples, has been 
examined by Mr. Arthur ffoulkes. District Comm»sioner o ^ 
of the Gold Coast Colony. He finds seven principal totemic t!"’';'.':., ' 


1 A. ffoulkes, “The 1 -anli taniily 
Systeni,”_/(?/iiv/u / the Ap it aut^Ot lety^ 

vol. vii. No. 28 (July 190S!, p. 397 - 
The name of the Parrot clan 15 here 
given as .-Vgona. But elseuhere (p. 
393) the writer, in agreement with 


.A. B. Kllis, gives Annona as the name 
of the Parrot clan ami Agona as th* 
name of the Palm-oil clan. Perhap- 
in the present passage Agona is a 
mistake for Annona or .-\nnono, a. 
fillis spells the name. 
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from their 
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clans or septs, as he calls them, namely, the Bush-cat, the 
Parrot, the Leopard, the Buffalo, the Plantain, the Dog, and 
the Silurus {AdTJoinadzi). Each of these principal clans, he 
tells us, has its branch or branches, and in some tribes the 
branch is regarded as the principal clan. For example, the 
Bush-cat clan is the principal one at Cape Coast Castle, 
Denkera, and Fanti Yankumase, and at Cape Coast Castle 
it has a branch called Dwiinina, the name of which is derived 
from a plant. The Parrot clan has a Red -earth branch 
and a Palm-oil branch at Cape Coast Castle ; but at Fanti 
Yankumase the Red-earth cten is the principal one and the 
Barrot clan and the Palm-oil clan are both subordinate. 
Further, at P'anti Yankumase there is another branch, namely, 
the Kite or Hawk {Osansd) clan. At Denkera, again, the 
Palm-oil clan is the principal one, and the Red-earth clan 
and the Parrot clan are both subordinate. At Cape Coast 
Castle the Leopard clan has a branch called the Corn-stalk 
{Eburutii) clan.^ 

Amongst the negroes of Guinea, with whom we are 
here concerned, there exist many other superstitious practices 
and beliefs concerned with plants and animals which do 
not strictly fall under the head of totemism. Such customs 
and beliefs are commonly classed under the vague name of 
fetishism. How precisely the fetishes of the negroes are 
related, if indeed they are related, to their totems is by no 
means clear, nor is it always easy to draw a sharp line of 
distinction between them. On the one hand, totems 
commonly give their names to exogamous groups or clans 
of people and have been hereditarily revered by them time 
out of mind. On the other hand, fetishes do not give their 
names to persons or families, need not be hereditary, and do 
not regulate the marriage of the people who revere them. 
Yet these distinctions are not universally present ; for many 
thingsf'which seem entitled to be called totems, do not give 
their names to groups or clans of people and do not regulate 
marriage. The relation of totemism to fetishism in West 
Africa is one which requires further investigation. To discuss 
it here might lead me too far from my immediate subject. 


' A. ffoulkes, "The Fanti Family vol. vii. No. 28 (July 1908), pp. 
System , of l he Afrit an So, tely, 395 sq. 
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I must content myself with briefly noticing those hereditary 
fetishes of families or of districts which most nearly resemble ' 
totems. Among the negroes of the Gold Coast the common 
names for a fetish seem to be hossum {bohsiun, bosoum, boossmn, 
btisum') and suhnian [souvian, sumang), the distinction ” 

between them apparently being, that whereas a suhman is 
the fetish of an individual, the bossuvt is the fetish of a 
family, district, or town.' Yet when a bossum or fetish 
becomes hereditary in a family, it is obvious that, super- 
ficially at least, it approximates to a totem. Amongst the Htrediiaiy 
Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast such hereditary 
fetishes are often deliberately acfcpted as a mode of main- .i means of 
taining the tie of kinship between members of a family "ng"',''.'" 
who are about to part from each other. The mode in which nf 
the bond is in such cases cemented has been thus described 
by Colonel A. B. Ellis : — ■ 

“ Besides the abstention from the flesh of certain animals. Mode m 
birds, fish, etc., by different families, such as has been 
already described, and which is a complete abstention at f'‘"sh of .'i 
all times, one also finds upon the Gold Coast amongst In'Jt't'utL'd 
certain families a fi.xed occasional abstention, as for instance, 
on one day of the week from a particular kind of food. 

This abstention originates in quite a different manner to the 
foregoing. When a family finds it necessary to separate, 
and perhaps to become split up into two or three sections, 
as the tutelary deity of the family can only remain with one 
section, and that the one to which the head of the family 
belongs, it is usual for all the members to assemble 
together, and a priest, after rinsing the tutelary deity in 
water in which he has placed some herbs, gives each member 
some of the fluid to drink. While they are so doing, the 
priest announces that it is the will of the god, that, hence- 
forth no one of the family shall ever partake of a certain 
article of food on a certain day or days, so that in y^ars to 


* \V. Bosnian, “ Description of the 
Coast of Guinea," in Pinkerton's 
I'oj'a^es ami Traa'els^ xvi. 34^’ 420 ; 
Brodie Cruickshank, Eii^hteen Years 
on the Gold Coast of Africa (London, 
1853), ii. 129 sqq. ; S. B. Ellis, 
The Tshi~speakitig Peoples of the Go-d 
Coast, pp. 17 tqq., 79 V/” ’76 


sqq. ; K. .M. Connolly, “ .Social I.ife in 
Fanti-land," Journal of the Anthropo 
logical Institute, xxvi. (1897) P- 150; 
E. t’erregaux, Chez les Achanti, pi^ 
270, 275- 

-■ A. B. Ellis, The Tshi ■ pcahnq 
People, of the Gold Coa'f, pp, 212 
G- 
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come, the remembrance of their being under his protection 
shall not be lost. Usually it is only on one day out of the 
seven that the article of food mentioned by the priest is 
prohibited, and the ordinary day for such an abstention is 
Tuesday. Thus one continually meets persons, some of 
whom will not on Tuesday eat eggs, others fowls, others 
plantains, and so on. In some cases, though but rarely, 
people are found who have to abstain from two kinds of 
food or more. This is due to a second family separation ; 
but more generally, with the adoption of the second variety 
of abstention, the first is discontinued.” ’ 

f Amongst the bossinfis or hereditary fetishes which 
approximate to totems and might easily be confused with 
them, a conspicuous place on the Gold Coast, as in other 
parts of Guinea, is held by the sacred animals which are 
revered in particular districts. Thus, for example, hyaenas 
are sacred at Accra and crocodiles at Dix Cove. A native 
who should kill a hyaena at Accra would incur a serious 
penalty.' At Coomassie vultures are sacred to the royal 
family ; in former days they might not be molested under 
pain of death. Hence the birds grew so bold that they 
would pounce upon the fish or meat which people carried 


1 It may be worth while to compare 
H Cruickshank's account of thi'i 
deliberate institution of an hereditary 
fetish. He .says: “There is one 
peculiar form, which the Fetish worship 
of a family about to be .separated takes, 
which deserves to be recorded, as in it 
we have no external representation of 
an idol. In view of a separation which 
will most probably prevent them from 
ever again worshipping the Boossum, 
to which they have made their devotions 
hitherto. 'They repair to the priest, or 
sofoo, and having explained their 
want.s, pounds up some Souman or 
Fetish substance, and mixes it with 
water into a drink, which the whole 
family swallow together. While par- 
taking of this strange communion, the 
priest declares to them that his 
Boossum commands that none of this 
family shall ever after partake of such 
and such an article of food, naming, 
perhaps, fowl, mutton, beef, pork. 


eggs, milk, or anything which he may 
choo'vc to mention at the lime. The 
Fetish edict, once pionounced against 
a particular article of food under such 
circumstances, no one of the family 
ever taste.s it more ; and thus we find 
one who will not taste a bit of chicken, 
another an egg, a turkey, and so on ; 
and this abstinence from a particular 
.specie‘5 of food descends to the children, 
who are under the necessity of observ- 
ing a similar abstinence. In this case 
the parties are supposed to have 
swallowed their idol, and to have him 
existing in their own persons, and the 
abstinence prescribed forms a continueil 
act of worship” {B. Cruickshank, 
Ei^^hteen Years on the Gold Coasts ii. 
‘33 Jf-)- 

- E. T. Bowdich, Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to Ashaniee (London, 
*^73), p. 2 i 6 note**; J. L. Wilson, 
IVestern Africa (London, 1S56), p. 

210. 
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on their heads.* These instances and others of the same 
sort " should warn us of the danger of hastily assuming that 
the hereditary worship of certain sacred animals in particular 
districts is identical with totemism. It is premature, for 
example, to conclude that the ancient Egyptian reverence ” 

for different animals in different towns and districts was 
necessarily totemic. 

So far as I know, we have no exact account of the Indic.itiuns 
system of relationship prevalent among the Tshi-speaking 
tribes of the Gold Coast, but there are some slight indica- vatory 
tions that the system is ckssificatorjv For the term reianou”' 

“ father ” (egyd) is applied also *to the father’s brothers ® shipamouR 
and the following notice of the family system, though loose sprakma 
and vague, points in the same direction. “ On the Gold 
Coast,” says a Catholic missionary, “ now as in the time t oasl. 
of the patriarchs, the word family is understood in a much 
wider sense than that which is generally current in Europe. 

At Elmina the family is not composed only of the father, 
the mother, and the children ; included in it are also the 
cousins, often very distant cousins, the uncles, the nephews, 
and even the slaves. You will hear all male cousins calling 
each other brothers, sometimes also the uncle and the 
nephew if they are about the same age, and more than that 
the children of the master and those of the slave. If there 
is too great a disparity of age between uncle and nephew, 
the latter calls the other his father. Similarly a Fantee 
applies the name of mother to his aunt, his grand-aunt, and 
his old female cousins. At first sight one is rather surprised 
on learning that a single man has so many children, and 
especially that a child can have so many fathers and so 
many mothers. If you would know of any one who is his 
father and who is his mother, you must put the question 
to him in these terms : ‘ W ho is the father that begot you ? 

Who is the mother that bore you ? ’ If you a3^ him 
simply, ‘ WTat is the name of your father ? What is the 
name of your mother ? ’ it may be that he will give you ^ 

* 

‘ A. B. Ellis, The 'Tht-spea/em.; .Sytem, ' Jem nai of the Aj>i,an 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 213.^- Seeiety, Vul. vii. No. 2S (July 1 90S), 

“ See below, pp. 583 sqq., 590 sqj. p. 405. 

2 ffoulkes, “ The F.inii F.w.ily 
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successively four or five fathers and as many mothers 
without including the authors of his being in the number. 
Those whom he will give you as his fathers will be his 
uncles and his old male cousins who live in the same house 
with him, and his mothers will similarly be his aunts and 
old female cousins.” ' 


4. Totemisni. on the Slave Coast 


The Slave 
Coast of 
West 
Africa. 


The Ewe- 
speaking 
peoples of 
the SIa\e 
Coast 


The Slave Coast of West Africa extends from the Volta 
River on the west to the delta of the Niger on the east. 
Unlike the hilly and densely wooded region of the Gold 
Coast, the country is low, flat, and open, with but little 
true forest. Along the coast stretches a line of broad, 
shallow lagoons divided from the sea by a ridge of sand, 
which varies in breadth from a few yards to two or three 
miles. The valleys of the rivers are wooded, and the 
mangrove flourishes along the shores of the lagoons, but 
the prevailing feature of the landscape is a sandy grassy 
plain, dotted with clumps of trees and euphorbia. The 
climate is damp, hot, and very unhealthy.' 

For a “distance of some hundred and fifty miles along 
the coast and some two hundred miles or more inland 
the country is inhabited by negroes who speak a copious 
and expressive language called the Ewe, which differs 
both from the Tshi language spoken by their western 
neighbours and from the Yoruba language spoken by 
their eastern neighbours the Yorubas. The best known 
and most powerful of the tribes speaking the Ewe 
tongue are the people of Dahomey, till lately a warlike 
and aggressive kingdom, which acquired an infamous 
notoriety from its system of human sacrifices. That king- 
dom has now passed under the dominion of France ; and 
the T^os, another Ewe-speaking tribe of the Slave Coast, 
have given their name to the German colony of Togo-land. 
According to native traditions the Ewe-speaking peoples 


* Father Gallaud, “ A la Cote 
-d’or,” Les Missions catholiques, xxv, 
(*893) p. 284. 

2 A. B. Ellis^, The Ewe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Ccast of West 


(London, 1890), pp. 1-5. Com- 
pare P. Bouche, La Cote des Esclatves 
et le Dahomey (Paris, 1885), PP* ^ ’ 

J. Spieth, Die Eive-Stamme, Material 
zur Kunde des Ewe- Volkes in Deutsch- 
Togo (Berlin, 1906), pp. 12* ^qq. 
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are not aborigines, but migrated into their present territory 
from the north-east at no very distant period.^ They Their ,-i^n. 
support themselves chiefly by agriculture, raising crops 
maize, yams, sweet potatoes, manioc, rice, beans, earth-nuts, 
and cotton. The staple food is maize. Men, women, and * 

children share the labour of the fields. They turn up the 
soil with hoes, for the use of the plough is unknown. As 
a preparation for the crops the grass is burned every year, 
and the ashes serve to manure the ground. But the cultiva- 
tion is shifted annually from place to place ; and ten or 
twelve years commonly elapse before the same field is 
again planted and reaped. THie oil-palm also plaj^s ^n 
important part in the life of the natives ; large tracts of 
country are covered with groves of this useful tree, and the 
nativ'es turn every one of its products to account. They 
make pottery without the use of the wheel, spin cotton 
thread, weave e.xcellent hanging mats of grey stuff shot 
with blue or red threads, and work iron, copper, and gold 
with a skill which is remarkable when we consider the 
rudeness of their tools. The people, both men and women, 
are keen traders and haggle over every penn}'.' • 

The government of a Ewe-speaking tribe is in general Goieni- 
aristocratic, resting in the hands of chiefs and a king. The 
chiefs acknowledge the supremacy of the king ; but he is con- spi’nkmg 
trolled by them, and can neither make peace nor war nor 
enter into any engagements or negotiations which affect the 
interests of the tribe without their consent. Such matters 
are always debated by the king and chiefs in council. The 
populace have no voice at all in the government. Each 
chief is a petty king in his own domain. But the govern- Ab=..iate 
ment of Dahomey differed from that of other Ewe-speaking "riu-'’'’' 
tribes in being an absolute monarchy. The king, was a honiLv 
despot ; his will was law ; he was subject to no control 
whatever. Property of every kind, including land, bt^onged 
theoretically to him, and he might lawfully confiscate it to 


' A. P>. Ellis, The E'iVe-sTeaOnt: 
People'^ of the Slare Coasts pp. 5 'Y/- ’ 
J. Spieth, Die Etoe-Stamme, pp. 1 1 *, 
53-*' sq., T. Deniker, The 

Races of Man, p. 45-- 

= J. Spieth, Die Esve-Stamme, pp, 

VOL. II 


2S*, 55 *■ q., 2 Q$ sq,/., 31Q * 

356 -u/,/., 706, 762 sjq., 7S0 ; 
Bouche. La Cole de. Etrlares. pp. 53 
105 : Ff. Kl'oe, nnur 

Dfutschtr fJuQge i^99\ PP- 

25S 
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his own use. Whatever a man had he had only on suffer- 
ance so long as the king chose to let him remain in 
^ possession. The theory was pushed so far that parents 

were held to have no right to their own children ; these, 
like everything else, belonged to the king, and their fathers 
and mothers were permitted to retain them only during his 
pleasure. All the women of the country, both native-born 
and captives, were his absolute property, to be disposed 
of by him at his discretion. Xo man might have a wife 
unless she was purchased from the king or conferred upon 
Sanctity of him as a reward of bravery. The king’s person was 

persoin°" sfcred ; his subjects affectdd to believe that he neither ate 

nor slept ; it was criminal to say the contrary. He always 
ate in secret, and any man who was so rash or unfortunate 
as to see him in the act was put to death. When he drank 
in public, which he did on extraordinary occasions, every 
one turned his head aside and the women held up cloths 
to screen the monarch from the gaze of his subjects. In 
his presence there was no distinction of ranks : all were 
slaves before him. Even the highest chiefs had to prostrate 
Wars of themselves' and grovel on the earth at his feet. For 

D.ihon\e}. cej-ijm-jgg jtie kings of Dahomey waged wars of aggression 

on their neighbours for the purpose of capturing slaves and 
human victims for sacrifice. The surrounding countries 
were desolated and e.xhaustcd by their ravages. In these 
wars a conspicuous part was taken by regiments of stalwart 
Amazons, armed and disciplined like regular soldiers, who 
fought with desperate valour. These viragos were con- 
sidered to be the king's wives and were sworn to celibacy. 
Any one who proved to be frail was put to death with her 
paramour.^ 

dai?s™of Ewe-speaking tribes of the Slave Coast, like the 

the Ewe- Tshi-speaking tribes of the Gold Coast, are divided into 
tnSs'of ®^o§‘^*ous and totemic clans, and every community is 
the Slave heterogeneous, comprising members of several or even of 
Coast. - various clans. Unfortunately our information on 

the subject is scanty ; for Colonel A. B. Ellis, almost the 

> J. L. Wilsqji, IVesterfi Africa, s^q. ■ A. B. Ellis, The Ez.e-sf caking- 
ly. 202-206 ; P. Bouche, La Cite des Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 161 sqq., 
Esclaz.es, pp. 343 sqq., 333 sqq., 360 182 sqq. 
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only writer who appears to have observed and recorded Ewe 
totemism, lost a portion of his notes. The following are all 
the totem clans which he was able to remember : — 

(1) The Leopard clan {Kpo-do, compounded of kpo, 

“ leopard,” and do, “ people, clan, or tribe ”). 

(2) The Snake clan (Ordaiih-do, from ordanh, “snake”). 

(3) The Lion clan ijDzata-do or Jaluita-do, from dzata 
or jahnta, “ lion ”). 

(4) The Yam clan {Te/ivi-do, from tehvi, a variety of 
yam> 

(5) The Crocodile clan {Bio-do, from elo, “crocodile”). 

(6) The Monkey clan {Edilu-do, from cddn, a monkey 
with long black hair). 

“ The usual reverence is paid by the members of a clan Respect 
to the animal or plant from which the clan takes its name. 

the totems. 

It may not be used as food, or molested in any way ; but 
must always be treated with veneration and respect. The 
general notion is that the members of the clan are directly 
descended from the animal or plant — eponymous.” ' 

The Anglos are a Ewe tribe who inhabit the -country Totemism 
between the delta of the Volta River and the iCeta lagoon. 

One of the twelve subdivisions of the tribe is named 
Adsoviawo, after a species of fish {adsovia), which is never 
eaten by its namesakes, because they think that a fish of 
that sort once stuck in the throat of one of their ancestors 
and choked him. The Adsoviawo people are mostly 
fishermen.' 

The totemic clans of the Ewe tribes are exogamous and The 
the descent appears, at least among the common people, to 
be reckoned in the female line ; that is, a man may not the F.«e 
marry a woman of his own totem clan and the children 
belong to the clan of their mother, not to that of thqr father, '"ous «iih 
But our information on this subject is scanty. The late 
Colonel Sir A. B. Ellis says : “ As is usual witfT^coplc f™iaie 
who are divided into totem-clans, the Ewe tribes are exo- 
wamous ; marriage between members of the same clan being « 
forbidden. This restriction is, however, not now always 
scrupulously observed by the sea-board tribes. Kinship i.s 

1 .\. B. Ellis, Th( Ewe-.piaktn^ - H_. Sei.k-I. ‘-'Der t.-^hfang in 
Peoflcs of the Aai'e Conn, 'f. 100. T'.g.', I.wsk. p. 112. 
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traced through females, and the order of succession to property, 
etc., is brother, sister’s son. The eldest brother is the head 
, of the family, and his heir is the brother next in age to 

^ himself ; if he has no brother, his heir is the eldest son of 
his eldest sister.” ' However, in default of brothers and of 
sisters’ sons the firstborn son succeeds to his father’s property." 
“ In all cases of separation the children accompany the wife, 
who pays to the husband a sum to reimburse him for what 
he has paid for their maintenance. The general custom of 
regarding children as related to the mother and not to the 
father, does not apply, it rrrast be observed, to the upper 
cLisses of Dahomi, in which the father is regarded as 
having the greater claim.” ^ 

But The same writer suggests that among the Ewe tribes the 

tb^°upplr ti'ansition from mother-kin to father-kin, so far as it has 
classes of taken place among the higher classes, may have originated 
descem^is example set by the despotic kings of Dahomey, whose 

tS'^maie enabled them to guard their wives so closely that 

hue. they could be fairly sure of the paternity of their children. 

“ Amongst the upper classes of Dahomi we find, as has 
already been stated, a different system of kinship existing, 
it being there traced through males. This, which carries 
with it a proprietorship of a father in his children not 
recognized elsewhere, has very probably been brought about 
by the exercise of arbitrary power. Owing to the manner in 
which the actual wives of the king are immured in palaces, 
hedged in by various restrictions, and guarded by women 
soldiers who are the king’s wives in name, the paternity of 
the children borne by the king’s wives would no longer be 
doubtful ; and an autocratic ruler might well set aside custom 
and declare that his son should be his heir and successor, 
instead ^f his brother or nephew. The upper classes might 
follow his example, but, unless the new system were imposed 
by lavf^ the masses would hardly do so ; and in Dahomi we 
find that this system is confined to the upper classes, the 

' A. B. Ellis, T/ie Ewe-speaking afrika,” Zeitschrift der GeseUschaft fur 
Etoples of the Slave Coast of West Erdkunde su Berlin, xii. (1877) p. 
Africa, p. 207. jgo. 

, ^ A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking 

* G. Zundel, “Land und Volk der Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 
Eweer auf der Sclavenkuste in West- Africa, p. 206. 
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masses still retaining kinship through females only. That 
universally in Dahomi descent used formerly to be traced 
through females, the existence of such words as no-vi-nutsu, 

‘ brother,’ literally ‘ mother’s son,’ and no-vi-nyonyu, ‘ sister,' 
literally ‘ mother’s daughter,’ seems to show. The fact that 
the king’s sons have no rank during the lifetime of their 
father may also be a survival of such a system.” ^ 

Amongst the Ewe people first cousins, the children of two Cousin 
brothers or of two sisters, may not marry each other ; but on 
the other hand marriage is allowed between two first cousins 
who are the children of a brothtir and of a sister respectively.'" 

“ When a man dies, his widows devolve upon his htnr. The 
whose wives they become, in name at all events, for it is not 
incumbent upon him to consummate the union. When a 
brother succeeds a brother it is more usual for the union to 
be consummated than when a nephew succeeds an uncle.” ^ 

It appears to be only a younger brother who is entitled to 
marry his deceased brother’s widow.'* But while a man may 
marry his deceased brother’s wife, he is not allowed to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister.'’ 


Amongst some of the Ho.s, a Ewe tribe ’in German Avoidance 
territorj', when a woman lives in her husband’s house, he ^ 

may not eat in the house of her parents and they may 
not eat in his. A breach of this rule is shameful ; many 
people say it would prevent the wife from bearing children.” 

In former times the women of the blood-royal of Dahomey License 
were permitted to intrigue with any man they pleased ; but 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century this custom was of the 
put down by King Galele on account of the scandals which royafin 
it caused ; since his reign women of the blood-royal have Uahomey 
contracted ordinary marriages.^ Similarly among the Yoruba- African 

kingdom*^. 


1 A. B. Ellis, T/ie 

Peoples of the Slave Coast of Wtst 
Africa^ pff. 209 sq. 

2 G. Zunclel, “ Land und Leuie 
der Eweer auf der Sclavenkuste in 
Westafrika,” Zeitsihnft der Gestlhchaft 
fur Erdkiinde zu Berlin^ xii. (1S77) P* 
390. 

A. B. Ellis, The Ezoc-speahu.q- 
Peoples of the Slave Cca^t of 11 't.st 
Africa^ p. 205. 


■* A. B. Ellis, op, lit. p. 2 12. 

’* (1. Zundtl, “ Lan<l Lcute 

dc-r Eweer uiif der Sclavenku''lc in 
We'tafnka," dir G< 'tlLehajf 

fur Erdfeunde zu Berlin^ xii. (1877) p, 

390- 

J. Spieth, Die Eu'e-Slafniiu , 4). 

744 - 

‘ A. B. Ellis, fhe Eroe-sp.ahiH^’- 
Pe'phs of th' Slave Coast <f ICst 
A flea, pp?204. 21 1 sq. 
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A family 
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members. 


speaking peoples of the Slave Coast the daughters of kings 
or chiefs are free to live with or marry whom they like, and 
they may change their partners as often as the whim 
takes them.^ The license thus accorded to princesses in 
many x\frican kingdoms, including Ashantee, Uganda, and 
Unj'oro ■ as well as Dahomey and Yoruba - land, may 
possibly be a relic of sexual communism, which survived in 
royal families after it had become e.xtinct among the 
common people. 

Traces of a primitive communism may perhaps be 
detected among the Ewe trfoes in other departments of 
social life than in the relations of the sexes. “ By native 
law and custom there is no private property in land, but a 
family in occupation of land cannot be disturbed ; and land 
so occupied only practically reverts to the community when 
it is abandoned or thrown out of cultivation. When once 
land has been allotted to a family, the usufruct belongs to 
that family for as long as it chooses to cultivate it ; but the 
land cannot be sold by the occupiers or assigned to any 
third party. Amongst the inhabitants of the sea-board 
towns, howev'er, the decisions of the colonial law-courts have 
fostered the notion of individual property in land, in so far 
as the land on which houses are built is concerned, and there 
are indications of its extending still further.” ® 

Again, the common responsibility of a whole family for 
the misdeeds of any of its members is almost certainly among 
the Ewe peoples a survival of a former time when the rights 
and interests of the individual were merged still more- com- 
pletely in the rights and interests of the community. On 
this subject we read : “ The family collectively is re- 
sponsible for all crimes and injuries to person or property 
committf;d by any one of its members, and each member is 
assessible for a share of the compensation to be paid. On 
the otfr^ hand, each member of the family receives a share 
of the compensation paid to it for any crime or injury com- 
mitted against the person or property of any one of its 


^ A. B. Kills, The Yoruba-speakin)^ 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa 
(London, 1894), p. 187. 

- See above, pp. 471 sq., 5231-?., 
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^ A. B. Ellis, The Rzve-spcaking 
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members. Compensation is always demanded from the 
family instead of from the individual wrong-doer, and is paid ' 
to the family instead of to the individual wronged. In 
respect to this custom of collective responsibility and ^ 

indemnification, the Ewe family resembles the old Welsh 
‘ kindred ’ : the practice in Wales, however, has generally 
been regarded as being connected with the tenure of the 
family lands, whilst, amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples there 
is no private property in land, which all belongs to the tribe. 

“It seems that this system of family responsibility Trace of 
was, amongst the Ewe and oTshi-speaking peoples, 
ceded by one of community Tresponsibility ; under whjch a whole 
each member of a village, or other communitv, was assessible 
for a share of the fine to be paid in compensation of injuries deeds of its 
committed by one of the community upon others not belong- 
ing to it. This wider responsibility only now survives 
amongst the Ewe tribes in the liability of any member of a 
village or town to be seized and held as a hostage for the 
payment of a debt owing by another member of the same 
community ; and amongst the Tshi-speaking peoples in the 
right which every creditor has to seize, in payment of a debt, 
the goods or person of any third party who belongs to the 
same community as the debtor. This custom seems to 
show that the community preceded the family, which one 
would certainly expect to be the case, when it is remembered 
that men must have dwelt together in groups, long before 
any such notion as that of kinship had been formed.” ' 

Distinct, apparently, from the totems of the clans are l-ocai 
the local sacred animals which are revered in different on 

districts of the country ; for it would seem that while a the slave 
totemic animal is respected only by the members of its ' 
particular clan, who form merely a fraction of the population 
of any one district, the local sacred animals in question are 
respected by all the inhabitants of the distric»^vithout 
exception. Yet the local sacred animal is sometimes a 
beast of the same species as the totemic. Thus in Dahomey^i-eo-arrU 
the leopard is regarded as sacred and is especially worshipped D.jj.'.jn,'"., 
by the royal family. Theoretically a man who killed a 

1 A. B. Ellis, T'U' .7 <zf SJare C'/o.' <y /fc-'f 

pp. 20S -f/. ' 
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leopard was put to death ; according to Forbes, he was 
sacrificed to the offended deity, but in reality the culprit 
^ escapes by paying a fine and performing certain ceremonies 

to propitiate the god. The leopard is thought to be 
animated by an indwelling spirit, so that he who slays one 
of these beasts does not destroy the object of his worship, he 
merely deprives the spirit of its bodily tabernacle, a serious 
offence which calls for a costly atonement. Shrines con- 
taining rude effigies and drawings of leopards are common 
in Dahomey, and at these the people pray and sacrifice to 
the leopard-god. Leopard’s olaws are deemed amulets and 
ar^ highly prized. At the 'court of Dahomey some of the 
king’s wives, usually the youngest and handsomest, bear the 
honourable title of Leopard Wives {kpo-si), and on state 
occasions wear striped cloths.' 

Crocodiles The Crocodile is worshipped at Bageida, Porto Seguro, 

w^ah, Savi, Porto Novo, and Badagry. In the days of the former 

Porto kingdom of Whydah there were two pools near the royal 
palace at Savi where crocodiles were bred, and a numerous 
priesthood was set apart for their service. But nowadays 
offerings to - the crocodiles are as a rule made only by 
members of the Crocodile clan, or by persons whose business 
obliges them to sail on the lagoons. There are no longer 
temples and priests dedicated to the worship of crocodiles. 
The native notion seems to be that a crocodile is the abode 
of a spirit who, in default of a human body, has taken up his 
abode in the carcase of the reptile. Spirits in these reduced 
circumstances are believed to be generally malignant and 
to vent their spite on mankind by entering beasts of prey. 
However, opinions differ on the subject, and there is no well- 
established standard of crocodile orthodoxy. In districts 
where thg animal is worshipped it may not be molested." 

' A. The Ewe -speaking other things, to make a funeral feast 

Peoples op the Slave Coasts pp. 74 sq. for the animal and to tie up its head 
Compare h. E. Forbes, Dahomey and carefully; for the upward look of its 
the Dakomans {I.ondon, 1851), i. 160 eyes is believed to retard the rain. 
■'?'i 171-174- A Ewe hunter who See H. Spieth, in Mittheilungen der 
kill* a leopard has to observe many Geographiseken Gesellschaft zu Jena, 
curious ceremonies. He is painted i.v. (1890) pp. 17-19; J. Spieth, Die 
with red and w-hite^earth on the left Eive-Stamme, p. 29^. 
side of his body in imitation of a 2 Ewe-speaking 

leopard’s spots, and he hasf amongst Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 71-74. 
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Again, the python is worshipped as a sacred animal in Worsini) r.f 
Dahomey, especially at Whydah, also at Agweh, at Great 
and Little Popo, and in the kingdom of Porto Novo. Its 
Ewe name is dajigbe, which means “ life-giving snake ” {dan 
“ snake,” gbe “ life The worship of the serpent appears '' 

to have originated at Whydah, and thence to have spread 
over Dahomey. The python is esteemed the god of wisdom 
and of earthly bliss. He it was that opened the eyes of the 
first man and woman who came into the world ; for our 
first parents, like puppies, were born blind. The temple i in; timpiu 
or house of the python at Whj^dah is a round hut thatched J’l'j”',, 
with grass ; it stands in a smalhoblong enclosure near tlje 
middle of the town. Inside the fence are a few sacred trees, 
a small round hut containing an image of Legba, the Priapus 
of these negroes, and on the ground calabashes and 'earthen 
vessels full of water, maize flour, palm-wine, cowries, and 
other offerings made by the worshippers. Holes are left 
in the walls of the temple to let the serpents crawl out 
and in. The sacred reptiles are free to range the town and 
the neighbourhood. When one of them has strayed into Re.sp.-ct 
the house of a European, a priest goes to fetch the errant 
god, and having purified himself by rubbing certain fresh Mirpem,-.. 
green leaves between the palms of his hands, he prostrates 
himself before the serpent, takes it up gently in his arms, 
and carries it home. A native of \\ hydah who meets a 
python in the path prostrates himself before it, rubs his 
forehead on the earth, and covers himself with dust in token 
of humiliation. “ You are my master,” he cries, ‘‘ you are 
my father, you are my mother ; my head belongs to you ; 
be propitious to me.” Amongst the Ewe tribes who worship l urnuriv 
the python, a native who kills a python, even by accident, n,.,) 
is by custom liable to be burned alive, and formerly the a pvthon 
punishment was invariably inflicted. But now, though a ''A.’’"™,* 
pretence is made of burning the culprit, he is allr^d to th.- penalty 
escape with his life from a blazing hut, on condition of pa\ - 
ing a heavy fine and of running the gauntlet of the python- . 
worshippers, who belabour him with cudgels till he has 
purified himself by plunging into running water. In old 
days even Europeans have been put to death for killing a 
1 Father Baudin, in Les Mtssiciis CatholiiKL.-, Xu. 7 ^ 9 , -'Uy 9, 1SS4, p. 232. 
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The s.icreci python. The sacred serpent has many human wives, whom 
his*^humpir marries secretly in the temple ; but it is the priests who 
wives. consummate the union. The wives brine; water for the 
pythons, and make grass mats ; at festivals they decorate 
the temple and offer sacrifices. The festivities are usually 
kept up all night, and degenerate into unbridled orgies of 
lust, in which the wives of the god play their part. It is 
the serpent god, they say, who possesses them and makes 
them act thus ; it is he, too, who gets them with child. 
Schools r,f Opposite the temple are schools or seminaries of the python- 
god^''* god, in which any child who may happen to touch or be 
touched by one of the reptiles must be kept for a year at 
the expense of the parents and taught the songs and dances 
peculiar to the worship. Formerly adults, especially women, 
were lia'ole to be similarly treated if they had the misfortune 
to touch a python ; even the wives and daughters of 
powerful chiefs were not exempt from the penalty. But 

the scandalous abuses of the custom, together with the 
decline of the priestly power, have caused it to fall into 
Offerings to desuetv'de. Common offerings to the serpent-god are iron 
the p\ thou. imitate the coils of a serpent. These represent 

the male animal, and a bell-shaped image of iron represents 
the female. They may be seen in sacred groves near 
lagoons and springs of water ; and beside them are placed 
calabashes or covered earthen vessels containing water and 
other offerings for the serpents.' 

The local It is possible that the local worship of sacred animals on 
of°s^red Slave Coast, as on the Gold Coast and in the delta of 
animals on the Niger," has been developed out of totemism, but there 
o/oVnea positive evidence of such a derivation, and it would be 


^ P. Bouche, La Cote des Esdaves^ 
PP- 3S5'397 * Ellis, The Ewe- 

speakif^^ t^eoples of the Slave Coast, 
PP* 54*63« As \Vhydah is a seaport 
which Ja#-- long been inhabited by- 
European traders, the worship of the 
serpent there has often been described. 

^ For earlier accounts of it see W. 
Bosnian, “ Description of the Coast of 
Gninea,” in Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
7 ravels,x\\. 494-500; Labat, Voyat^e 
dll chez'alicr Des ^ar<.hais en Giiinee, 
Isles Voisines, et a Cayenne (Amster- 
dam, 1731). ii. 133 -lef; Astley's 


PCew General Collection of Toya^:^es and 
Travels, iii. (London, 1746) pp. 28- 
37 ; J, Duncan, Travels in ITestern 
Africa (London, 1847), pp. 126 Si/., 
195 s^. ; F. E. Forbes, Dahomey and 
the Dahonuxns (London, 1851), i. 107. 
Whydah is called Fida by Bosnian, 
and Juda by Des Marchais. As to 
the human wives of the serpent-god at 
Whydah, see further my Adonis. Aitis, 
Osiris^^ pp. 57 sqq. 

- See above, pp. 574 and below, 
pp. 590 sqq. 
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rash to assume it. In the absence of proof to the contrary may 
it is, therefore, better to treat as distinct, on the one hand, '’' "'’‘'P" 
the worship paid to a species of animals by all the inhabitants de'.ehjpetl 
of a district, and, on the other hand, the respect shewn for 
their totemic animal by all the members of a totem clan. ° 

In both cases we see a community bound together by a 
common reverence for a species of animals, but whereas in 
the former case the community is a local group, in the 
latter it is a kin. 


^ 5 . Totemisin in ^ioutheini Nigeria 

No unambiguous evidence of totemism, in the .strict The ddt.. 
sense of the word, appears to have been as yet discovered 
among the pagan tribes who inhabit the delta of thg Niger, 
a dreary land of fetid pestilential swamps and impenetrable 
forests, intersected by a vast network of turbid, sluggi.sh 
streams and creeks.’ 

But a regular system of totemism and e.Kogamy prevails Totenusm 
among the Bini, the tribe which has given its name to the 
great city of Benin. The system has lately been investigated ImnnV' 
by Mr. N. W. Thomas, Government Anthropologist for 
West Africa, to whose courtesy I am obliged for the 
following particulars.- The name which the Bini use for 


^ Lieut. ‘Col. A. F. Mockler-l'erry- 
man, British Xi^eria (London, 1902k 
p. 4. P'or descriptions of the dismal 
scenery of the Niger delta, see (Sir) 
H. H. Johnston, “The Niger Delta,’’ 
Proceddings of the R. Geogy'aphical 
Society^ x. (1888) pp. 749r|/t^. ; Major 
A. G. Leonard, The Lower Xiger and 
its Tribt-s (London, 1906), pp. 13 sqq. 
The la'-t of these vsiiter^ oh'^ervo : 
“ Vet although m many localities 
animals ami reptiles repre-icnt the 
ancestral or protecting deities of the 
clan or community, no tribe or clan 
that 1 know of named after any 
particular animal or reptile” < Major 
A. G. Leiiiiard, 77 /f LoWtrXi^'-trani 
its I'rTei. p. 31S). Lieut. -Colonel 
Mockler-Ferrynian call> attention tn 
“ the very marked tracc> i»f t>-temism 
which are found in Ve>t .-Mrica ’ ; but 
the li-'t of totemic clan^ which he givc^ 
is not said to be drawn Irom Nigeria, 


and as it coinci*ie>, or nearly --^o, with 
the lists given by the late Col< .ncl A. B. 
Fills (see above, pp. 556 o//., 579). 
we may surmise that he wa.N thinking 
rather of the natives of the (.iold Coa^t 
ami the Slave Coast than (‘f the tribe> 
of Nigeria. See Lieut. -(’ol. A. F. 
Mockler - Ferryman, Br iti^h Xig ria 
(Lomlon. 1902), pp. 266 sq. 

- Some indic.itions of i.-temi-im 
among the Bmi had previously been 
givtn [»y Mr. K. K. Dertmti, from 
whose account we gather that ceilain 
ammal-. and plants are lab* 

reitam (hmiiie'N, that these tabexjs 
(tzaw «.r a^'iva] are inherited by rhildren 
Lith from then father and their mother, 
and. further, that m ‘i* me ca^es, at least, 
a man may not marrv a woman wh" h^-s 
the s,ime ta!>oo- as his father. .Gnong 
animals thus tabooed tti -<jmf pcoj-h- 
are snakes, .inlelooes, nmr.ivtv-. and 

elephants t^inong plants are vam- aiM 
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a totem or totemic taboo is an'a (plural an’aigbe). Each 
famih’ or clan has one or more totems {azcaigbe), which are 
generally animals or plants. As a rule no one may kill or 
eat his or her totemic animal nor use his or her totemic 
plant. Even food which has been touched by the totemic 
animal is occasionally prohibited to members of the clan. 
The totemic families or clans are also exogamous ; that is, 
no man may marry a woman who has the same totem 
Oliva) as himself. However, this rule is falling into 
wife may desuetude. A woman may not cook nor eat her husband’s 
or ea°her totem if he is in the house , she may not even eat it after 
hu^ibandS his death, so long as she i's suckling his child. Descent of 
hetrin ' the totem is in the male line; that is, children belong to 
the house, their father’s totemic family or clan and observe his totemic 
taboo of taboos. Some clans tell stories to account for the 
origin of their totems. One dan, for e.xample, says that 
the boa is their totem because it helped one of their 
members ; another clan says that black seeds are their totem 
and are therefore tabooed to them, because black seeds 
Sacrifice of brought disgrace on the clan. To the rule that the totemic 
aKuner™v animal or plant may not be killed, eaten, or used by 
members of the clan there are certain interesting exceptions, 
especially in connection with burial ceremonies. On the 
first day of the burial ceremonies some families make soup 
out of their totemic plant or animal with which to sacrifice 
to the feet of the dead man. Afterwards the soup which 
has been so made and sacrificed, or more usually the portion 
of it which remains over from the sacrifice, is either thrown 
away, or eaten by the family, or consumed by strangers. 
The sacrificed portion may also be put to the lips of 
members of the family and then thrown away. Further, 
the totegiic leaf or rope may be used in various ways at the 
burial rites of a member of the family. Thus it may be 
employCT to wrap or tie the body, or to wrap the yams 
brought by the sons-in-law ; or it may be set at the feet of 
-the corpse. If the burial rites are not properly performed, 
the Bini believe that the deceased will not get to heaven 

a small fruit called zhihikt. See R. Mr. Dennett's brief account has in 
E. Dennett, Al the Back of the Black general been confirmed bv Mr. N. \V. 
MaRs Mind (London, 190J), p. 231. Thomas's researches. 
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Kelmit) ; or that if he does, his sojourn in the realms of 
bliss will be brief, for his sainted relatives will expel him ' 
and appropriate to themselves the yams which were offered 
for his benefit at the funeral. “ Very rarely the forbidden Annual ' 
animal is sacrificed on occasions other than burial rites, 
instead of in the death customs ; it is then (i) eaten by the 
family or ( 2 ) by strangers. The sacrifice is annual.” ^ 

The following is a list of Bini totems which have been List of 
discovered by Mr. N. W. Thomas ; — 

totems 


1. Calabash seed. 

2. Antelope {enihe\ 

3. Tortoise. 

4. Leopard. 

5. Bush cow. 

6. Osan leaf. 

7. Unieche leaf. 

8. Coco yam. 

9. (pudding) cooked 
on preceding day. 

10. Ants' nest as pot rest. 

11. Fish. 

12. rope. 

13. Eboso leaf. 

14- Dog. 

15. Eating in squatting 
position. 


Bini ToTEMi> 

16. Boa. 

17. All snakes. 

iS. Monkey with white 
spot. 

19. Mashed yam. 

20. Pumpkin. 

21. Ibugwache leaf. 

22. Porcupine. 

23. Calabash top. 

24. Palm wine. 

25. Bush rat. 

26. Calabash spoon. 

27. Arhumoto snake. 

28. Fowl. 

29. Olhoii leaf. 

30. Oho fruit. 


31. Food touched by fowl 

or over which fowl 
has jumped. 

32. Black bean. 

33. Bush cat. ' 

34. iFwf/t- (wild yam ?). 

35. ErhuHio}’! bird {A(y\- 

can pheasant ?). 

36. leaf for soup. 

37. Ofo/2 (squirrel). 

38. Animals with heads 

cut oft’. 

39- Hat. 

40. Oc/rirc tree. 

41. Knedingononeknee. 

42. Snail. 

43- Kite. 


The foregoing account of Bini totemism, which we owe obser\a- 
to the researches of Mr. N. \V. Thomas, suggests some 1'"’^ 

, foreffc-.ing 

observations. In the first place the prohibition laid on a uMdi-nce. 
wife to cook or eat her husband’s totem while he is in the 

.1 w tie niay 

house seems to be a precaution to prevent domestic brawls not 000k ‘ 
from arising between husband and wife over their different 
totems, and so far the rule confirms my theory of the totum. 
totemic origin of the widely diffused group of tales which 
conform to the type of the Swan Maiden, or Beauty' and the 
Beast, or Cupid and Psyche.’ - 

In the second place the annual sacrifice of the totem is rhn 
the first example of such a custom which we have met with 
in our survey of totemism; for the catching and killing of '-.icrm, of 
their totems by the Arunta and other tribes of Central f”’,'”',';”' 

1 From Mr. N. W. Thomas's manuscripts."* 

- See alxjve, pp. 57^ 
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Australia is not strictly speaking a sacrifice at all.^ Further, 
the sacrifice of the totemic animal or plant to a dead member 
of the clan, and the eating of it by his kinsfolk, or the 
touching of their lips with the sacrificed portion of it at a 
funeral, seems to be plainly sacramental ; it is to all appear- 
ance a solemn communion with the totemic animal or plant, 
which is effected both by eating a portion of the sacred and 
at other times tabooed food, and also by offering it at the 
same time to the corpse, in order that the dead as well as 
the living members of the clan may partake of its blessed 
influence. Thus these sacrifices and this form of communion 
with the totem furnish a stjrong confirmation of the theories 
which the late W. Robertson Smith, with the acumen of 
genius, propounded as to the nature and purpose of a 
totemic' sacrament long before any actual example of such a 
rite had been discovered.- It seems probable that further 
researches in this part of Africa would bring many more 
instances of such sacraments to light. 

The territory of Fugar, which forms part of the Idah 
District in Southern Nigeria, contains twenty compounds, 
each with -its prohibited animal or plant. In only one 
case is the prohibited animal sacrificed ; a dog is killed 
in the family of Ebozua, the head chief. In the Wepa 
country, opposite Idah, on the west side of the Niger, 
there are two great e.xogamous divisions named Ego and 
■Atzikia.^ 

Apart from the existence of regular totemism among the 
Bini, the inhabitants of certain districts of Southern Nigeria 
revere particular species of sacred animals. Thus the leopard 
is held in great veneration by the Igaras of Idah, who call it 
“ father ” {atta), though they do not object to kill it in the 
chase. ^ W hen a dead leopard is brought into Idah, it is 
dressed up in white and borne on the heads of four men 
from iMTUse to house, with singing and the beating of drums. 
Each householder gives a present of cowries or cloth to the 
owner of the leopard, and at last the carcase is buried with 

A See vf>l, i. pp. 109 230 of the Semites^ New Edition (London, 

- See W. Robertson Smith, article 1894), pp. 295, 405. 

EncyAopaedia Britannica, ^ Mr. N. W. Thoma'^;, in a letter to 
Ninth Edition, vol. xxi. (1886) pp. me dated Benin City, October 25th, 
137 sq. ; id.y Lectures cn ^'ke Religion 1 909. 
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great ceremony and firing of guns. Were this custom 

neglected the people think that the beast’s spirit would ' 

punish them. The kings [Attas) of Idah are buried in a 

place called the Grave of the Leopard.^ Again, we are 

told that in the delta of the Niger “ each little community 

had its ‘ totem,’ or sacred animal, in whose species the 

ancestral spirit — the soul of the tribe, so to speak — 

was supposed to dwell. Thus, in Brass, they worshipped Worship of 

the python snake ; in Bonny, the monitor lizard. Only 

nine or ten years ago this animal worship was so real .md of the 

that the British authorities in the Oil Rivers were compelled 

to afford it a certain amount »f recognition. Europeans nonny. 

were forbidden to kill the sacred lizard of Bonny, or 

the still more sacred serpent of Brass, and were heavily 

fined by their consul if they infringed this prohibition. 

. . . At Bonny the monitor lizards became a sickening 
nuisance. They devoured the Europeans’ fowls, turkeys, 
ducks, and geese with impunity ; they might lie across the 
road or the doorways of houses with their six feet of length, 
and savagely lash the shins of people who attempted -to pass 
them with their whip-like serrated tails, and if you wounded 
or killed one of them then there was no end of a to-do. 

You were assaulted or robbed by the natives, harangued by 
the Consul on board a man-of-war, and possibly fined into 
the bargain. In other parts of the delta it might be the 
shark, or the crocodile, or some water-bird that was wor- 
shipped, but nowhere was this zoolatry carried to greater 
lengths than at Bonny and Brass. For its effectual abolish- 
ment, which has been of the greatest benefit to the well-being 
of Europeans and natives alike, we owe our thanks, not to the 
intervention of naval or consular officials, nor to the bluff 
remonstrances of traders, but _to the quiet, unceasing labours 
of the Church Mis.sionary Society, who, by winning the natives 
from these absurd practices, have brought about such« «hange 
of affairs that now the python is promptly killed at Brass 
whenever it makes its appearance, and the monitor lizard 
is relegated to the woods and swamps. . . . Before that 
time, if a python seized a child in the streets in its coils, 
and slavered it with its viscous saliva, the mother — so far 
■ R. F. Mockler-Fcrnman, Mif ..tV?/- (Lonoun, 1X92). pp. 30S :q. 
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from interfering to save it — must stand by and call out her 
thanks, and summon her friends and relations to rejoice with 
her that the god-python had so honoured her family as to 
devour her child.” ^ 

Down to the year 1894 Fishtovvn, a town of the Brass 
tribe, was overrun with sacred pythons, but in that year a 
fire broke out which not only demolished all the houses, but 
destroyed so many of the divine reptiles that the new town 
has been comparatively free of them ever since. Formerly 
the penalty for killing a sacred python, or any other of the 
local sacred animals, was death ; and even powerful and 
wealthy chiefs could not escape condign punishment for so 
heinous an offence. At present any person who by accident 
or design destroys one of these reptiles must report the affair 
to the high priest, who sits in judgment on him and imposes 
a fine. Moreover, the culprit must purify himself by daubing 
his body with sacred chalk or mud, which is afterwards 
washed off with water. When a python died a natural 
death it used to be customary to levy contributions and bury 
it with the funeral rites and honours accorded to a chief 
A similar custom is said to be still observed in other parts 
of the country when any sacred animal has given up the 
ghost." All the coast tribes are reported to revere the fish- 
hawk and to observe towards it all the usages which are 
customary in regard to sacred pythons, monkeys, and the 
rest of the divine menagerie. Hence these hawks have 
grown almost tame and allow the natives to go close up to 
them.^ 

Among the pagan negroes of the Cross River, in the 
interior of the Niger delta, the Assistant District Commis- 
sioner, Mr. C. Partridge, has noted some customs and beliefs 
which may possibly be connected with totemism. At 
Nkimboma, a village of the Eshupum tribe, on the right 


1 trt? Johnston, H.M. Vice-Con- 
sul fur the Oil Rivers, **The Niger 
Delta,’’ Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society^ x. (1888) pp. 760 

- Major A. G. Leonard, 7 ne Loxoer 
IViger and its Tribes^ pp. 328-332. 
The writer’s account is general and 
does not apply to Fisbtown only. 


The custom of daubing the body of the 
python-killer with chalk may be in- 
tended to ward off the angry ghost f)f 
the dead serpent ; for we are told that 
in Benin “evil spirits are all kept off 
by l^daubing oneself with chalk” (H. 
Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 61). 

2 Major A. G. Leonard, The Leaver 
Niger and its Tribes, p. 322. 
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bank of the Aweyong River, the head-chief’s hut contains a Sacred 
painted board with three figures in relief representing a man, 
a woman, and a lizard. In answer to Mr. Partridge’s ques- Eshupum 
tions the chiefs said: “Our forefathers said the lizard was ” 

the CrQfs 

their forefather, and they would not kill or eat it, but we River, 
do not now pay regard to that law. No, we don’t punish 
a man who kills a lizard. Yes, we still give drink and 
fufu (yam pudding) to this juju. It is the juju of the town, 
not of the Eshupum tribe.” * Further, in some of the c.-irvings of 
towns of the Cross River there may be seen carved wooden crocodiles, 

, 1 . , ^ dogs. 

poles, which Mr. Partridge compares to the totem-posts of snakes, 
North American Indians. These poles are carved with 

^ « among 

figures of men, women, and animals, such as crocodiles, the Cros.5 
dogs, snakes, and lizards ; they may be twelve or fifteen feet 
high, and are sometimes surmounted by a human skull and 
surrounded by a circle of stones. One such great post will 
stand in the open square of a town. The one at Ogada, in 
the Eshupum tribe, is said to be the chief fetish of the place. 

Figures of animals are also carved on the big drums which 
some Cross River towns possess.* But there is nso proof 
that any of these carvings are totemic. 

In discussing the question whether totemism exists Belief 
among the tribes of Nigeria, it is well to notice a remarkable 
belief which some of them cherish as to an intimate relation Nigeria 
between the souls of men and the bodies of animals. They have"' 
think that the souls of living people may be lodged tempor- an ammai 
arily or permanently in the bodies of animals, so that any 
injury done to the beast is felt by the man or woman whose life 
soul is housed in its carcase, and the death of the one entails 
the death of the other. Thus among several tribes on the 
banks of the Niger, between Lokoja and the delta, there 
exists “ a belief in the possibility of a man possessing an 
alter ego in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 
a hippopotamus. It is believed that such a persor.’.s- life is 


^ C. Partridge, Cross Kii er Natives 
(London, 19051, pp. 217 sq. Juju is 
the native term for fetish. 

- C. Partridge, Cross River Natis'es^ 
pp. 219-224. Mr. Partridge inrlines 
to regard as totemic also the clay figures 
of men and animals modelled in low 


relief, which may be seen on the walls 
of houses and verandahs in the Cross' 
River district. Among the animals so 
represented are the leopard, serpent, 
crocodile, li/ard, dog, iguana, and rat, 
but never the ciepnant. See C. T'arl- 
ridge, op, <it. p. 1 76. 
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bound up with that of the animal to such an extent that 
whatever affects the one produces a corresponding impression 
upon the other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do 
so too. It happened not very long ago that an Englishman 
shot a hippopotamus close to a native village ; the friends 
of a woman who died the same night in the village demanded 
and eventually obtained five pounds as compensation for the 
murder of the woman.” * 

In like manner every Calabar negro believes that 
he has four souls, one of which always lives outside 
of his body in the form of. a wild beast of the forest. 
This external or bush sowl, as Miss Kingsley calls it, 
may be almost any animal, for example, a leopard, a fish, 
or a tortoise ; but it is never a domestic animal, and 
never a^ plant. Sometimes when a man sickens, it is 
believed to be because his bush-soul is angry at being 
neglected, and a witch-doctor being called in will advise 
him to make an offering to the offended soul. Wandering 
in the Calabar forests you will often see little dwarf huts 
with these offerings in them. They are made wherever the 
bush-soul wa3 last seen by the witch-doctor ; for a man 
cannot see his own bush-soul unless he possesses the second- 
sight. If the angry soul is appeased by the offering, the 
man recovers ; but if not, he dies. When a man learns 
from a diviner what sort of creature his bush-soul is, he 
will thereafter be careful not to kill any animal of that 
species, and he will strongly object to any one else doing 
so ; for if the animal is killed or injured he himself will die 
or be ill. Conversely, when the man dies, his bush-soul can 
no longer find a good place, but goes mad and rushes into 
the fire or charges people and is killed, and that is the end 
of it, for the bush-soul is not immortal. A man and his 
sons have usually the same sort of animals for their bush- 
souls, arwd so with a mother and her daughters. But 
sometimes all the children of a family take after the 
bush-soul of their father ; for example, if his external soul 
IS a leopard, all his sons and daughters will have leopards 
for their external souls. And, on the other hand, sometimes 
they all take after their mother ; for instance, if her external 

* C. H. Robinson. Hausaland (London, 1896), pp. 36 sq. 
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soul is a tortoise, all the external souls of her sons and 
daughters will be tortoises too. Such is the account which 
Miss Kingsley gives of the bush-souls of the Calabar , 

negroes.^ Some additional particulars on the subject are • 

furnished by i\Ir. Richard Henshaw, Agent for Native 
Affairs at Calabar. He tells us that a man may only a man 

marry a woman who has the same sort of bush-soul as 

marry a 

himself ; for example, if his bush-soul is a leopard, his wife woman 
also must have a leopard for her bush-soul. Thus it would t'ht°same 
seem that endogamy rather than exogamy is the marriage sort of 
rule in regard to bush-souls. ' Further, we learn from Mr. as'himseif 
Henshaw that a person’s bush-sdiil need not be that either 
of his father or of his mother. For example, a child with 
a hippopotamus for his bush-soul may be born into ^ family 
all of whom have wild pigs for their bush -souls; this 
happens when the child is the reincarnation of a man whose . 
external soul was a hippopotamus. In such a case, if the 
parents object to the intrusion of the alien soul, they may 
call in a medicine -man to check its growth and finally 
abolish it altogether, after which they will give th*e child 
their own bush-soul. Or they may leave the 'matter over 
till the child comes of age, when he will choose a bush-soul 
for himself with the aid of a medicine-man, who will also 
select the piece of bush or water in which the chosen 
animal lives. When a man dies, then the animal which 
contains his external soul “ becomes insensible and quite 
unconscious of the approach of danger. Thus a hunter can 
capture or kill him with perfect ease.” Sacrifices are 
often offered to prevent other people from killing the 
animal in which a man’s bush-soul resides. The tribes of 
Calabar which hold these beliefs as to the bush-soul are the 
Efik and Ekoi.’ 


1 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Trai’els 
in IVesl Afriia (London, 1897), pp. 
459-461. My lamented friend the 
authoress was kind enough to give me 
in conversation (ist June 1897) some 
details which do not appear in her 
book ; among these are the statements, 
which I have embodied in the text, 
that the bush-soul is never a domestic 
animal, and that when a man knows 
what kind of animal his bush-soul is. 


he will not kdi an animal of that 
species, and will strongly to any 

one else doing so. Miss Kingsley 
could not say whether persons who 
have the same sort of bush-soul are ^ 
allowed or forbidden to marry each 
other. ■* 

John Parkinson, “ Xotes on the 
Efik Belief in ‘ Bush-soul,'" Man, vi. 
(1906), pp. I2I sq. This belief of the 
Calabar negroes has been briefly re- 
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The Ibos A similar belief in the external souls of living people is 

?ha°t entertained by the Ibos, an important tribe of the Niger 

man's soul delta, who inhabit a country west of the Cross River. 

They think that a man’s spirit can leave his body for a 
take up Its time during life and take up its abode in an animal. This 
poraniyTti Called ishi anu, “ to turn animal.’’ A man who wishes to 
the body of acquire this power procures a certain drug from a wise man 
and that if ^^d mixes it with his food. After that his soul goes out 

the anini.d ^nd enters into the animal. If it should happen that the 

IS WjHclI the ^ * 

mtin dies animal is killed while the man’s soul is lodged in it, he 
dies ; and if the animal be wounded, his body will presently 
be, covered with boils. Thfs belief instigates to many deeds 
of darkness ; for a cunning fellow will sometimes surrepti- 
tiously administer the magical drug to his enemy in his 
food, and having thus smuggled the other’s soul into an 
animal will destroy the animal and with it the man whose 
soul is in it.^ A like belief is reported to prevail among 
the tribes of the Obubura Hill district on the Cross River. 
Once when Mr. Partridge’s canoe-men wished to catch fish 
near adiown of the Assiga tribe, the people objected, saying, 
“ Our souls- live in those fish, and if you kill them we 
shall die.” " 

Similarly Similar beliefs are entertained by the natives of the 

Cross River valley within the German province of Cameroon, 
natues m Groups of people, generally the inhabitants of a village, 
territory have chosen various animals, with which they believe them- 

Mieve selves to stand on a footing of intimate friendship or 

thernseivcs . ^ 

to be so relationship. Amongst such animals are hippopotamuses. 


corded by a missionary, the Rev. Hugh 
Goldie. He says : “ Ukpong is the 

native word we have taken to translate 
our word souL It primarily signifies 
the shado^^ of a person. It also 
signifies that which dwells within a 
man, ojj t|<^ich his life depends, but 
which may detach itself from the body, 
and visiting places and persons here 
and there, again return to its abode in 
the man. . . . Besides all this, the 
word is used to designate ag^ animal 
possessed of an ukpong^ so connected 
with a person’s ^ukpong that they 
mutually act upon each other. When 
the leopard, or crocodile, whatever 


animal may be a man's ukpong^ gets 
sick or dies, the like thing happens to 
him. Many individuals, it is believed, 
have the power of changing themselves 
into the animals which are their 
ukpong''^ (Rev. Hugh Goldie, Calabar 
and tts Mission^ new edition, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1901, pp. 51 sq.). 
Compare Major A. G. Leonard, The 
Lower Ni^r and its Tribes^ p. 2 1 7. 

^ John Parkinson, “Note on the 
Asaba People (Ibos) of the Niger,’’ 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxvi. (1906) pp. 314 sq. 

- C. Partridge, Cross Rh'er Natives.^ 
pp. 225 sq. 
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elephants, leopards, crocodiles, gorillas, fish, and serpents, symp.i- 
all of them animals which are either very strong or can 
easily hide themseh'es in the water or a thicket. This certain 
power of concealing themselves is said to be an indispensable 
condition of the choice of the creatures for the purpose, potamuses, 
since the animal friend or helper is expected to damage an ploparj'^' 
enemy by stealth ; for example, if he is a hippopotamus, he crocodiles, 
should pop up suddenly out of the water and capsize the ^1,, 
enemy’s canoe. Between the animals and their human serpents) 

r - I I • I- 1 1 I ■ 1 • • ^hat \v hen 

iriends or kinsfolk a sympathetic relation is supposed to the animal 
exist such that the moment the animal dies the man 

man die-s 

dies also, and similarly the mo’tnent the man perishes ^so and vice 
does the beast. From this it follows that the animal kinsfolk 
must never be shot at or molested for fear of injuring or 
killing the persons whose lives are bound up with the lives 
of the brutes. This does not, however, prevent the people 
of a village, who have elephants for their animal friends, 
from hunting elephants. For they distinguish between 
human-elephants and elephant-elephants, and while they 
take great care not to injure the former they hsve no 
objection, but rather the contrar}-, to killing the latter. 

They say that a hunter who has the elephant for his friend 
always knows a human-elephant when he meets him ; indeed 
the recognition is mutual, and animal and man go their 
several ways without harming each other. And to avoid 
mistakes the hunter regularly sacrifices to the elephant- 
fetish before he sets out for the chase ; after that if he 
meets a human-elephant, the beast will lift up one of its 
fore-feet and hold it before its face, which is as much as to 
say, “ Don’t shoot.” This belief in the sympathetic relation 
between animals and men, whose lives are inseparably 
bound up with each other, is said to be nowhere so ^strongly 
held as among the natives of the upper Cross River, par- 
ticularly in the German district of Ossidinge. ^hi-i is a 
land of hills, covered in parts with virgin forest -and dense 
underwood, and cleft by many deep ravines and romantic , 
mountain glens, affording ample ewer to the wild beasts 
with which the simple natives imagine their fortunes to be 
linked. Some of these shy creatures, ha"*ing not been 
molested by man for ages, have ceased 'to fear him and even 
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liv'e on a certain footing of intimac)- with their human 
■ brethren. At least we arc told that the inhabitants of one 


Similar 
beliefs as 
to animal 
doubles nr 
hum^n 
souls 

existing m 
animal 
bodies are 
found in 
other parts 
of Africa. 


little village are on very friendly terms with a herd of sacred 
hippopotamuses which have their abode in a stream not far 
off. A German official, on promising not to kill any of the 
beasts nor to reveal their lair to others, was privileged to 
witness the unwieldy monsters disporting themselves in a 
pool, after the beams of the morning sun, striking down 
over the tree-tops, had dispelled the mist which lay on 
the surface of the water. The chief who acted as guide 
called to the animals, and they seemed to answer to the 
call and followed him as h» moved along the bank like a 
flock of sheep following their she[)herd.' 

Xor are such notions confined to the tribes of the Niger 
delta, ^t the town of Paha, in the northern territories of 
the Gold Coast, there are pools inhabited by crocodiles 
which are worshipped by the people. The natives believe 
that for ever)’ death or birth in the town a similar event 
takes place among the crocodiles.- Among the Angass, of 
the Kanna District in Northern Nigeria, “ when a man is 
born, he is endowed with two distinct entities, life and a 
kiirua (Arabic /•/«). . . . When the yin enters a man, its 
counterpart enters some beast or snake at the same time, 
and if either dies, so also does the body containing the 
counterpart. This, however, in no wise prevents a man from 
killing an)’ game, etc., he may sec, though he knows full 
well that he is causing thereby the death of some man or 
woman. When a man dies, his life and rhi both leave him, 
though the latter is asserted sometimes to linger near 
the place of death for a day or two.” ^ The Balong of 
Cameroon, in German West Africa, like the Calabar 
negroes, _think that every man has several souls, of which 
one is in his body and another in an animal, such as an 
elephawt.-m. wild pig, a leopard, and so forth. When a man 


* Alfred Mansfeld. Urwald-Doku- 
'inente. Her Jahre unter den Cros.-Jiiiss- 
ne,(;ern Kameruns (Berlin. 1908), pp. 
220-223. For a description the 
country, see ibid. p]t. 1 iqq. 

~ I'he Daily Crapiiii^ Tuesday, 
October 7. 1902, p. 3. r. 


^ Kxtract from a Report by Captain 
Foulkes to the British Colonial Office. 
My thanks are due to Mr. N. W. 
Thomas for sending me this extract 
and to the authorities of the Colonial 
Office for their permission to publish 
it. 
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comes home, feeling ill, and says, “ I shall soon die,” and is as 
good as his word, the people aver that one of his souls has * 
been killed by a hunter in a wild pig or a leopard, and that 
the death of his external soul has caused the death of the * 

soul in his body. Hence the corpse is cut open, and a * 
diviner determines, by an inspection of the inwards, whether 
the popular surmise is correct or not.^ In the Congo 
region some chiefs link their destiny with that of an animal. 

Thus the chief Bankwa of Ndolo, on the Aloeko River, had 
conferred this distinction on a certain hippopotamus of the 
neighbourhood, at which he would suffer no one to shoot." 

At the village of Ougek, in the Gaboon, a French missionary 
slept in the hut of an old Fang chief. Awaking in the 
middle of the night he saw a huge black serpent of the 
most dangerous sort ready to dart at him. He \ras about 
to shoot it when the chief stopped him, sa\-ing, “In killing 
the serpent, it is me that you would kill. Fear nothing. 

The serpent is my elange/a.” ® 

What is the relation of such beliefs and practices to Relation 
totemism ? When a whole family — parents, children, and 
children’s children — believe that their external, souls are in practices to 
a certain species of animals, and for that reason abstain 
from killing, eating, or injuring the creatures, it is obvious 
that the relation in which the family stands to the species 
of animals bears at least a superficial resemblance to 
totemism. Elsewhere I have conjectured that the origin of 
totemism is to be sought in the belief of the possibility of 
thus depositing the soul for safety in an external object ; ^ 
and we have seen that among the Sienas of the Ivory 
Coast the belief in human souls lodged in the sacred 
animals appears to form an integral part of totemism.^' To 
that question we shall return later on. Meanwhile I will 
observe that probably superstitions of this sort are much 
more widely diffused than the evidence to hand '-*ould lead 
us to suppose. In particular the widespread belief in were- 


I y. Keller (missionary), '* Ueber das 
Land und Volk der Balong,’’ Deutsches 
Kolofiiulblatt^OcXe^tx i, 1 ^ 95 * P’ 4 ^ 4 * 
- Notes analytiqiies stir Lct- 

lections ethnoyraphiquti dii Mtis^e du 
CoH-o, i. (Bru'^seL. 1902-1906) p. 150. 


Father Trilk'', “ Chez les Fang^,'^ 

Les J/t^stcus eatholique:^, \\\. (1S9S) 

••s ^ 

P- 3-2- 

* The GcUltu /nwiv/, Second Ldition, 
iii. 3^9 ^'i^' 

■* Seesi'Oe. | 551. 552 sq. 
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'Were- wolves, Were - tis^erb, and other animals of that sort, may 
wolves, , perhaps on analysis be found to resolve itself into a belief 

wet e-tiger's, r- r j 

etc, in the e.xternal s(3ul. For it should be noticed that, at least 

' in some cases, the owner of a bush-soul is thought to be 

* able to turn himself temporarily into an animal of the kind 
in which his bush-soul is lodged.^ Now this faith in the 
temporary transformation of a man into a beast is the 
essence of the were-wolf superstition." 


^ 6. Toteniisni in Northern Nigeria 


Traces of 
totemism 
among the 
Hausas 
and P'ulani 
of Xorthern 
Nigeria. 


In recent years enquiries 'pursued by Mr. H. R. Palmer, 
Resident in Charge of Katsina, among the Hausas and 
Fulani of Northern Nigeria have elicited a good deal of 
evidence^ tending to shew that, despite the spread of 
Mohammedanism in this part of Africa, many of the natives 
still entertain beliefs and observe customs like those which 
we have found widely diffused over Western Africa from 
Senegambia to Cameroon. With regard to these customs 
and beliefs a doubt may indeed be raised as to whether 
they shSuld be classed under the head of totemism or not ; 
but in many' points they resemble true totemism so closely 
that it seems desirable to take account of them in the 
present work. A system of superstition like totemism is 
founded on modes of thought so loose and vague that any 
attempt to lay down its boundaries with rigorous precision 
would necessarily be futile ; and if we wish to penetrate to 
its inner meaning and ultimate source, we must not circum- 


scribe the scope of our enquiry by rigid definitions, which, 
however appropriate to a philosophical treatise, are out of 
place in the exploration of a region so hazy and indefinite 


' See above, p. 596, with the Rev. 
H. (loldie’.s,^ccount in the footnote. 

- As to were-wolves, were-tigers, 
and creatur^ of that sort, see \V. 
Hertz, Ner (Stuttgart, 1862) ; 

W. H. Roschcr, “ Das von der Kyn- 
anthropie handelnde Fragment des 
-^Vlarcellus von Side,*' Abhandlungeti 
der J)hilolog.-kistar. Classe der konij^, 
sacns. Gesellschaft der IVissetis^aften^ 
xvii. No. 3 (Leipsic, 1896); J. J. M. 
de Groot, “ De \ 7 eertijger in onze 
Kolonien en op het oosfaziatische 


Vastelande,” Bijdrageit tot de TaaL~ 
Land- en I'olkenkunde van Nedtr- 
landsch-Indie^ xUx. ( 1S9S) pp. 549-585 ; 
id,y The Beligious System of China. i\. 
156 ; A. C. Rruijt, “Deweerwolf 

bij de Toradja's, van Midden-Celebes,” 
Tijdschriftvoor Indisihe Taai- Land- en 
I’olkenkunde^ xli. (1899) pp. 54S-567 ; 
J. Knebel, “ De ^eertijger op Midden- 
Java,” ibid. pp. 568-587; A. C. 
Kruijt, Het Anunisme in den Indischen 
Archipel (The Hague, 1906), pp. 109 
sqq. 
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as the mind of a savage. In researches of this sort it is 
safer to take too wide than too narrow a view of the matter ' 
in hand, since it often happens that light is thrown on the 
dark recesses of the subject by something which at first * 

sight might seem to lie wholly outside of its boundaries. 

For the following account of indications of totemism 
among the Hausas and Fulani I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. H. R. Palmer, who has very liberally placed his 
manuscript materials at my disposal. 

From the earliest times apparently the northern portion i he 
of Hausaland has been inhabited by two distinct races, a 
nomadic people of Berber blood and a settled people of negro H'c Haus.ns 
or negroid blood. 


The nomadic Berbers are now known or negroids. 


as Fulani, the settled negroes as Hausas. Yet the Hausas of 

, t 1 1 1 Ck • r '1^0 H.-vusas 

themselves appear to be a cross produced by the lusion ot are now 
Berber invaders with the aboriginal negro or negroid popula- 
tion of the country. The lingua franca of Hausaland is but some 
Hausa. At the present day almost all the peoples called 
Hausas are Mohammedans, but nevertheless there exist ho.ithens 
among them some communities which have not yet been 
converted to the dominant faith and still retain ,to a certain 
degree the customs of their forefathers. These communities 
are known as Maguzawa, a word which seems to mean 
“ idolaters.” Though they do not profess Islam, the 
Maguzawa have been so far influenced by their Mo.slem 
rulers and conquerors that they have abandoned many of 
their old ways, and what they retain of them is in fact, 
though not in name, a crude monotheism with some local 
spirit in the place of Allah. However, enough of their 
ancient paganism lingers to indicate roughly the nature of 
the beliefs which Islam has displaced and is steadily dis- 
placing. Besides these Maguzawa there are a certain 
number of pagan Fulani and other heathen peoples of 
Berber affinity, who have migrated into Hausaland nt s^arious 
times in the past. 

and customs as well as in race the I iilani DifftMen.. 
and Hausas differ from each other. The Hausa is polj'g-^’.sJon.T 
amous and exogamous ; the FulatTI is monogamous and of the 
endogamous. The Hausa buys his wife and takes her to 
own house ; the nomadic Fulani does not expect his wife 
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to come and live with him until two years have elapsed after 
the wedding. Indeed the sexual relations among these 
nomads closely resemble those which are observed by the 
Tuaregs, among whom the husband goes to live with his 
wife, not the wife with her husband. In both peoples there 
is the same loose morality before marriage and the same 
strict morality after it. The first-born son of a Fulani always 
lives with his mother’s kinsfolk till his father dies. He is 
called his father's shame (kiiriyci). Among some of the pagan 
Fulani marriage between half brothers and sisters is allowed, 
provided that the common pajrent is the father ; but marriage 
between half brothers and listers, the children of the same 
mdther, is forbidden. Precisely the same rule was followed 
by the ancient Athenians.* Such a custom is probably a 
relic of ‘mother-kin, that is, of the mode of tracing relation- 
ship through the mother and not through the father ; for 
under that system in its rigid form the children of the same 
father but not of the same mother are not related by blood 
and are therefore free to marry each other. At the present 
day, however, the practice of tracing descent in the female 
line hardly ^e.xists south of the country occupied by the 
Kelgeres. But in Mr. H. R. Palmer’s opinion it is certain 
that mother-kin anciently prevailed alike among the Hausas, 
the Fulani, and the Tuaregs. According to him, the 
evidence available in the Soudan tends to shew that the 
custom of reckoning descent on the female side only was 
particularly characteristic of the Berber or Hamitic peoples. 

Both the heathen Fulani and the heathen Hausas 
practise a rite, probably very ancient, which savours of 
sexual communism and is intended, if Mr. Palmer is right, 
to ensure the fecundity of the clan. Among the P'ulani the 
ceremony is called Giriivali ; it is held at the end of the 
year. The youths and maidens gather in the forest. When 
the yo^ung men have formed a line, the girls come up to 
them and each chooses her partner. Food is cooked and 
eaten and the couples pass the night together. The 
observance of this custom is deemed of great importance for 


’ Philo Judaeus, De spedalibus 
ligibus (vol. ii. p. 303, ed. Th. 
Mangey). Compare my' Lf^tures cn 


the Early History of the Kingship, p. 

245. 
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the prosperity of the clan. Any father who prevented his • 

children from taking part in the orgy would be expelled from • 
the community. 

Among the pagan Hausas the custom is similar in sub- The 
stance though different in details. It is called Fitd Fiirra. 

In the autumn several girls and as many boys are shut up Furra. 
together in an enclosure and left there for a month. Food 
is brought them by an attendant called a dog {karre). The 
whole expense is borne by some rich man, who thinks he 
thereby confers a benefit on the community. A long upright 
pole called jigo or gansami is'set up inside of the enclosure, 
and sacrifices of goats, sheep, fojvls, and so on are offered to 
the spirits Kuri and Uwagona. Of these spirits Kuri is The 
Hausa Pan, a woodland deity who wears a goat’s skin and 
barks like a dog in the forest. Uwagona is a female>divinity 
who has been compared to Cybele or Demeter. At the end 
of the month any of the girls who are found to be with child 
are considered to be the wives of their youthful partners. 

Traces of totemism or of something like it occur both 
among the heathen Fulani and among the heathen jiausas. 

There is only one equivalent in the Hausa language for the 
words totem and taboo, which we have borrowed from the 
savages of North America and Polynesia. It is kan-gidda 
and means “ head of the house ” or “ that which is upon the 
house.” The totems, if we may call them so, of such pagan Totems of 
Fulani as are to be found in the northern portion of Hausa- 
land appear to be chiefly birds, as for example the partridge 
and the dove, but some people have an animal totem in 
addition to a bird. Among the animal totems is the iguana. 

All the Fulani believe that if they were to kill their totemic 
birds or animals, they would die. 

All the pagan Hausas confess to having at least one Toioms of 
totem or taboo. Persons who have the same fotem or 
taboo constitute a clan, but these totemic clan.s^ bear no 
fixed relation to the political divisions of the country, as 
these divisions exist and have existed for five or six hundred 
years. Each political division has its badge, which is* 
tattooed on the faces of the children'without regard to th:;ir 
totemic clan. 

The following examples of Hau,sa clans with their 
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totems and taboos have been collected by Mr. H. R. 
Palmer. 

I. The Llahalbaiva, a Katsina Hausa Ininter community. 
— Their totem is a short black snake called kivakia. They 
believe that they are descended from the snake and that if 
they killed it they would die. The clan is exogamous with 
descent in the male line ; in other words, no man may 
marry a woman who has the black snake kivakia for her 
totem, and children take their totem from their father, not 
from their mother. If the snake is friendly, it lives among 
the rafters, and when a boy is*born, the reptile crawls down 
to the floor of the hut. Should the snake kill an animal, 
the flesh of the animal may not be eaten by any member of 
the clan. Thus the Mahalbawa seem to be a typical totemic 
clan ; fJr the totem is hereditary, they believe themselves 
to be descended from the totemic animal, they will not kill 
it, and they will not marry women who have the same totem 
as themselves. 

2. The Yan Dorina Hansas, “ children of a hippopota- 
mus.”— jrTheir totem is the hippopotamus, and they sacrifice 
to the beast on the banks of a stream a hen which is 
coloured like an ostrich. 

3. The Biritchi Hausas, May^nvaiva called “ kai na fara." 
— Their totem is a featherless fowl. Mr. Palmer’s informant 
said that this fowl {kndukn kaza') is sacrificed on very 
special occasions once a year. Members of the clan may 
not eat food which has been touched by iron. If fire has 
burnt the town, they will not eat what is left of the corn. 
They do not carry fire in a calabash {kivoria) but only in 
an earthenware dish {akivoshi). These Hausas do not 
work on Sunday, but offer sacrifice on that day. 

4. The Garubawa of Keffindnkiidiiku, Katsina. — They 
say they are of Berber origin. Their totem is a frog (kzvado), 
whichj;h»y will not touch. They think that after death a 
bad soul wanders about, but that a good soul is born again 
^ot a woman m the family, generally reappearing as a grand- 
son of the deceased. There is a village pole at which 
wrestling matches tak^ place. They say that so long as 
the pole stands the powers of the village youth remain 
unshaken. If the pele should be blown down, it will not 
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be set up till the next generation. The name of the pole 
is gansanii, which means “ son of the Queen.” 

5. The Kiitunibawa^ Hausas of Kuzauri and Kano. — The 
Their totems are two trees, the black thorn idashi) and 

^ ' tanianr^, 

tamarind (tsamid). They may not cut nor burn these trees, and large 
Another totem of theirs is a large green snake [dau magurji), 
which they will not kill nor touch. They sacrifice on the 
top of a crag near by to “ the spirit that turns bones white ” 

{dodo ba farin kasshi). Their prosperity was believed to be 
bound up with a black rock poised on the top of the crag. 

The rock used to warn them, of coming war by shrieking 
thrice ; when it fell, they were cfinquered. 

6. The Baawa. — By race and religion they are Fulani The fo.\ 
pagans, by profession they are nomadic herdsmen. They 

do not kill their cattle except for a feast, and Then the 
animals must be slaughtered at the foot of a tree which has 
little sap. But on the contrary trees with much sap are 
given to cattle to eat as a medicine. In contrast to the 
Biritchi, they may only take up fire in a calabash {ku'oria) ; 
if a woman with child should be so imprudent as to 
take up fire in an earthen vessel, she would .have a mis- 
carriage. The totem of Mr. Palmer’s informant was a fox 
{yanyawa). 

7. The Baban Dannno. — These are Hausas of the The iguana 
earliest Katsina stock. Their totem is an iguana {damnid), 

and they believe themselves to be descended from the animal. 

They will not eat hot food out of a calabash and they will 
not use a calabash to carry fire in. They think that souls 
live after death and kill the living, if they are not placated. 

In order to prevent the soul from getting out of its earthly 
tabernacle and doing a mischief, they lay thorns on a corpse. 

Unable to escape through the prickly barrier without scratch- 
ing its tender substance, the poor soul perforce remains quiet 
in the rotting body. _ 

8. The Romawa, Hausas of Kano. — Their iotem is a Sn.ike 
snake {dan bidd). It descends in the male line from father 

to children. A woman keeps her own totem after marriage.” 

They will not marry women who hJlve the same totem 'as 
themselves ; in other words, the clan is exogamous. 

9. The Kiazva, Hausas of Kano.^ — Their totem is an 
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elephant. They sacrifice at the foot of a tamarind tree 
(Isa/i/ia) to Kuri and Uwadawa. 

JO. The Hiiusiis of Baiwcum iii Katsuia. 

Their totem is an iguana (daniuid). They now marry within 
the clan, but say that formerly they did not do so. They 
think that the soul of a dead man enters into a woman and 
is reborn in a grandson. 

11. The Yan Tugamvia, Hansas of Mamdi. — Their 
totem is kamiu-hi (?). They will not wear any clothes of a 
light blue colour, believing that if they did they would grow 
poor. 

12. The Berazoa, HauMs of the district of Yaudaka 
{Katsind). — Their totem is a lion, which they dare not 
touch. They kill all snakes. They will not burn a silk 
cotton tree nor carry fire in a calabash. 

13. The Geauaskawa, Hausas of Dan Gam Katsina . — 
Their totem is a black snake {kzvakia), and they think that 
the soul of the snake dwells in their king. 

14. The Dubawa of Waivalkaza, Katsina Hausas . — 
Their totems are a lion, a tree {kina'), and a hawk (shiriia). 
They will no* take up fire in an earthen pot {kasko), believing 
that to do so would cause headache. So they carry fire on 
two sticks. 

15. The Sarikin Machira (Chief of the Blacksmiths) 
has for his totem the partridge {niakorua) and thinks he 
would die if he killed the bird. One of his ancestors 
killed a partridge, took it home, ate it, and died the very 
same night. Not only so, but the whole family were burnt 
to ashes in a fire soon afterwards, all but one woman, who 
never would eat partridge again. When people asked her 
why she would not eat partridge, she replied, “ It is the 
totem {kangidda) of my grandfather. He ate it, and see 
what happened ! ” The blacksmiths, potters, and other 
industifial'^'clans seem to have been originally servile Berber 
peoples. They are commonly called “ slaves of the Fulani.” 

16. The Yan Gido, Katsina Hausas. — Their totem is 
the python {kasa). At the beginning of the year, which 
falls in autumn, they '"hold a great feast, at which they 
sacrifice to Kuri, the woodland deity who wears a goat’s 
skin, and also to Uwardawa, who causes men to go sideways 
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like a crab. Children take their totem from their father. 

A man prefers to marry a woman who has the same totem ' 
as his mother ; in other words, the men of this clan prefer to 
intermarry with the women of one particular clan only. In 
regard to the marriage of cousins, children of sisters or of 
half-sisters may not marry each other ; children of brothers 
or of half-brothers may not marry each other ; but the child 
of a brother or of a half-brother may marry the child of a 
sister or of a half-sister. 

Other Hausa and Fulani clans with their totems, as Othei 
ascertained by IMr. H. R. Palmer, are as follows : — 

’ clans 

Hausa and Fulani Clans and Totems^ • 


Clans, 


Districts. 


'rolerns. 


17 . 

18. 
19 ' 

20. 

21. 
"> 


24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 


Yan Maisa 
Tannawa . 
Yan Tuga . 
Ba Daffawa 
Dasawa 
Dogarawa . 


Metazu in Katsina 
Kano 
Kano 
Katsina 
Katsina 
Remin 
Kano 


Gado in 


Kimbawa (prob- 
ablyFulani mi.xed, 
with Kansas) 
Tosawa 


. I Jikamshi Katsina 


Damfawa (Fulani) Zamfara 

Sulibawa (Fulani) , Katsina 
Runguinawa . ' Katsina 


28. Arawa 


Daura 


a snake (t/it/i biiia) 

crocodile 

lion 

black snake {k-wai'ia) 
black snake {k-.cakta) 
crocodile (kadtia) and black 
snake {ki^!akta) 
crow (/ntniaia) and black 
snake {/cwaki'a) 

black snake (kwaiia) 
crested crane {^amraka 
and crow {haitkakii) 
a dove {kurchia) 
black snake (kwakia) and 
tamarind tree 
snake (lian magiirjt) 


In the preceding list the number of clans whLch have Many 
snakes, especially the black snake {kivakia), for their totems 
is remarkable. Mr. Palmer is of opinion that thele 3nake 
people represent the negroid element in the population. 

The Hausa states are seven in number, each of them ruled snven 
by a king. Down to the nineteenth century the daughters of 
the king of Daura were always married fo slaves, and the king 

r In this list all the clans are Hausa except No.-.. 23, 25,';ind 26, which are 
Fulani. 


Marriage 
of king’s, 
daughters 
to slaves. 


Death and 
burial of 
H.»usa 
kings 


New Year s 
festival 
among the 
Hausas 
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was always chosen from their children, not from the children 
of the late king. The Queen Mother was always a most 
powerful personage. This shews that in Daura, as in Ashantee, 
royal blood was traced only in the maternal line, and that 
the lineage of the king’s father was deemed a matter of no 
consequence.' The manner of the death and burial of 
Hausa kings is worthy of notice. In three of the kingdoms, 
namely Gobir, Katsina, and Daura, the customs observed on 
such occasions were these. On the first signs that a king 
was failing in health or becoming infirm, an official who 
bore the title of Killer od the Elephant i^Kariagiwa) 
appeared and throttled hiro by holding his windpipe. The 
entrails of the dead king were then removed and his body 
was smoked over a slow fire for seven days. By that time 
the election of a successor was complete. The king elect 
was conducted to the centre of the town, called Head of the 
Elephant {kan giwa), and was there made to lie down on 
a bed. A black ox was next brought and slaughtered over 
the prostrate prince, the blood being made to run all over his 
body, , Then the ox was flayed, and the dead king, being 
wrapped up, in the hide, was dragged along the ground to the 
place of burial, which was a circular pit, where he was buried 
in a sitting posture. After his bath of ox blood the new 
king had to reside for seven days in his mother’s house, 
where he was washed daily. On the eighth day he was 
conducted in state to the palace. In Daura the new king 
had besides to cross over the body of the dead king.^ 

At the New Year’s feast (\Vasan Wowo) among the 
Hausas it is still the custom for a man to put on a mask 
with the horns of an ox fixed above his head and to dance in 
this costume. The Hausas believe that the dance promotes 
a good crop of corn.® This custom suggests that the Hausas 
imagine'" the spirit of the corn to be incarnate in an ox or a 
bull. _ Af similar belief has been held by many other peoples.^ 
It seems to be quite independent of totemism. 


* As to the rule of succession to the 
throne of Ashantee, see above, pp. 564 
sq, ; and my Lectures on ^*'e Early 
History of the Kingship, p. 235. 

- These particulars as to the death 
and burial of Hausa kings ,^re derived 


from Mr. H. R. Palmer’s manuscript. 

3 From Mr. H. R. Palmer’s manu> 
script. 

^ The Golden Bough, Second 
Edition, ii. 277 sqq., 294 sqq. 
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§ 7 . Totemism m Congo and Angola 

The Bakalai or Bakele are a large Bantu tribe inhabit- The r 
ing the lower valley of the Ogowe River in French Congo, 
wno swarmed down from some unknown part of the interior Congo 
about eighty years ago. Formerly nomads, they have now 
become carriers and merchants. Their settlements are 
widely scattered ; communities of them are often found 
living in independent towns surrounded by other tribes. 

They cultivate the soil to ascertain extent, possess a few 
goats and chickens, and subsist in part by hunting and 
fishing.^ Like many other Bantu peoples, the Bakalai du 

appear to be divided into clans which are both totemic and evidence 
exogamous. At least this seems to follow from an»account as to totem- 
given of their customs by Du Chaillu, who spent some time cTOgamy 
among them. His testimony is all the more valuable be- among»the 
cause, writing at a time when neither totemism nor exogamy 
was commonly known, he records his discovery of totemism 
with evident surprise. The passage runs thus : “ This day 
I had a glimpse at another curious superstition o? these 
people. One of the hunters had shot a wild bull, and when 
the carcass was brought in the good fellow sent me an 
abundant supply of the best portions. The meat is 
tough, but was most welcome for a change. I had a great 
piece boiled for dinner, and expected Ouengueza to eat as 
much as would make several hungry white men sick. 

Judge of my surprise, when, coming to the table and 
seeing only the meat, he refused to touch it. I asked why ? 

‘ It is roondah for me,’ he replied. And then, in answer to isehef of 
my question, e.xplained that the meat of the Bos brachicheros lljatwwnen 
was forbidden to his family, and was an abomination to have given 
them, for the reason that many generations ago one«of their can^sun ' 
women gave birth to a calf instead of a child. I ^aughed ; givebirtiun 
but the king replied very soberly that he could show "me a ‘,he totemic 
woman of another family whose grandmother had given birth species, 
to a crocodile — for which reason the crocodile was roondah to • 
that family. Quengueza would never t§uch my salt-beef, n»r 

> J. L. Wilson, ll'fstfr/i Jfrua, pp. (London, 1S61), p.* 3^3 ! J- t>eniker. 

300 sq. ; P. B. du Chaillu, Exploi-aliom The Ra es Man, p. 459. 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa 


VOL. II 


2 K • 


Thf 
Bakalai 
taboos 
{roondah) 
are totem iC, 
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even the pork, fearing lest it had been in contact with the 
beef. Indeed, they are all religiously scrupulous in this 
matter ; and I found, on inquiry afterwards, that scarce a man 
can be found to whom some article of food is not roondak. 
Some dare not taste crocodile, some hippopotamus, some 
monkey, some boa, some wild pig, and all from this same 
belief. They will literally suffer the pangs of starvation 
rather than break through this prejudice ; and they very 
firmly believe that if one of a family should eat of such 
forbidden food, the women of ^e same family would surely 
miscarry and give birth to monstrosities in the shape of the 
animal which is roondak, ctr else die of an awful disease. 
Sometimes I find that the fetich-man forbids an individual 
to touch certain kinds of food for some reason, or no reason 
rather. In this case the prohibition extends only to the 
man, and not to his family. It is astonishing how strictly 
such gross feeders as they are adhere to their scruples. 
It shows the power a superstitious faith has even over a 
lawless people as these are. I am certain nothing in the 
world “Would have induced the old king to eat the flesh of 
the wild buff, or even to eat out of a dish in which that had 
been cooked or otherwise contained.” ’ 

In this passage Du Chaillu clearly distinguishes purely 
personal taboos, arbitrarily imposed on individuals, 
from the hereditary taboos {roondak) which have been 
observed by "whole families for many generations. These 
hereditary taboos appear to be strictly totemic. The term 
roondak, which Du Chaillu applies to them, is plainly 
identical with orunda, the form of the word employed by 
Dr. Nassau and Miss Kingsley. The word means 
“ prohibited,” and has been adopted by the missionaries 
as the ^ nearest native equivalent they could find for 
“sacred” or “holy.”’ Further, the totemic families 
or c^ns of the Bakalai appear to be exogamous ; for, 
speaking 'of this tribe, Du Chaillu observes again with 
surprise : “ It is a curious fact, that, though they will take 

'■ Paul B. Du Chaillu, Ellphratimis in West Africa, pp. 456 ; R H 

and Adventures in Equatorial Africa Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa 
(London, 1861), pp. 308 sq. (London, 1904), pp. 78-80, 21 1."^ 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels ’ 
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their brother’s or father’s wives in fnarriage, they will not 
marry a woman of the same family or clan with themselves. * 

This is the case also among other tribes,” ’ As he ICxogamy 
indicates in this last sentence, Du Chaillu found the rule 
of exogamy observed by other tribes of the Gaboon region the Gaboon 
besides the Bakalai. Elsewhere he says: “Tribes and 
clans intermarry with each other, and this brings about a 
friendly feeling among the people. People of the same 
clan cannot marry with each other. The least consanguinity 
is considered an abomination^ nevertheless, the nephew has 
not the slightest objection to take his uncle’s wives, and, as 
among the Bakalai, the son to take his father’s wives, except 
his own mother.” ' * 

From all this we may conclude that the Bakalai have Thus ih<- 
totemism of the common type ; that is, that they are'divided 
into clans, and that the members of each clan are forbidden to totemism 
marry each other and to eat the flesh of a particular species " 
of animal. With regard to the descent of the Bakalai clans 

® - . . • t ♦ 1 De'Jcent 

we have not definite information, but since in this tribe the among 
son inherits his father’s property ,“ we may perhaps infer that f 
the clan also is inherited by children from thew father and p.uemai 
not from their mother. In this respect the Bakalai differ’""'’ 
from their neighbours ; for among the surrounding tribes all 
clans are considered to descend on the female side, and a 
man’s heirs are first his brothers and next his nephew, the 
eldest son of the eldest sister. Among these. tribes, more- 
over, the headship of the clan is hereditary, and descends 
like property in the female line from a man to his 
brothers and his sisters’ sons.* In short, the tribes among 
whom the Bakalai live have the system of mother-kin as 
opposed to father-kin. 

The explanation which the Bakalai give of the origin of Th.- i;x- 
their totemic clans deserves our particular attention, for it ifh.dn'X 
has all the appearance of being primitive. In wubatance 
it agrees with the system of conceptional totemism which fh^^rotems 


> P. B. Du Chaillu. '/'ravels and 
Advenlures in Eqitatoiial Afn^a^ p. 
388. 

- P. B. Du Chaillu, A Journey to 
AshangO’land (London, 1867)? p- 4-7* 


^ P. B. Du Chaillu, op. oit. p. 429. ^ 
* P. B. Du Chaillu, op. nt. p. 429. 
The wr?J«r here remarks that, so^ar 
as he knows, the Bakalai aie the only 
tribe of this region %mong whom a son 
inherits hi:^»father‘s property. 
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appears to prevails among the Banks’ Islanders.' In both of these 
lieprimitne ^yidelv - Separated regions it is believed that a woman 

in principle can be impregnated by and bring forth an animal or 
bei^fe'of plant. Among the Banks’ Islanders the imaginar)- animal 
the Banks or plant so born is identified with the real child whom 
is tolter woman gives birth to, and henceforth animals or 

coiicep- plants of that sort become tabooed or sacred to the child ; 

totems. they are his personal or individual totem, being peculiar 

to him and not transmitted by him to his descendants. 
This is, if I am right, the absolutely primitive stage 

of totemism. The Bakalai' have advanced beyond that 
stage, for among them the *otems have become hereditary ; 
but the tribe still retains the primitive belief that women 
can give birth to animals of the totemic species, and that 
they would surely do so if they ate of the totemic animal. 
This again confirms the view, which a consideration of the 
Central Australian evidence led me to suggest, that concep- 
tion may often have been thought to be caused by the 
animal or plant which a woman has eaten of, and which 
accordingly becomes the totem of her child when it is born.' 


The Fans The Fans, or Fangs, are a large and vigorous tribe or 
of Fr<!ifdi nation who occupy a vast region of French Congo from 
Congo. Cameroon on the north to about the fourth parallel of 
South latitude. They are estimated to number many 
millions, and are said to be multiplying fast. Their 
language, which comprises many dialects, belongs to the 
Bantu family, but differs considerably from other languages 
of that stock. It is believed that the Fans, or Pahouins as 
they are called b}’ the negroes of the Gaboon, are recent 
immigrants into the country. Their habits are nomadic,, 
for though they build villages they shift the sites of them 
from time to time. They collect ivory, make pottery and 
The Fans baske*s, Cnd are skilful workers in iron.® They possess an 
system of ds-borate system of taboos or eki, as they call them, some 
taboos of which appear to be totemic. For we are told that some 


‘ See above, pp. 89 sqq. 

2 See vol. i, p. 1 59. 

^ Miss Mary H* Kingsley, Travels 
in ITesl Africa, pp. 316* sqq. ; J. 


Deniker, The Races of Man^ pp. 
458 sq. ; Father L. Martrou, “ Les p/C’/ 
des Fang,” Anthropos^ i. (1906) pp. 
745 W- 
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individuals and some tribes bear the names of animals, such ^(ime 
as Elephant, Panther, Gorilla, Crocodile, Plagle, and so forth ; 
and that a man may not eat the animal whose name he totemic. ,, 
bears, it is taboo (eLi) to him. Such taboos may be • 

common to a whole tribe, the members of which pay 
particular respect to a certain animal and will not kill it.‘ 

But details of their totemic system, if such it is, are lacking. * 
The Fan villages are exogamous ; in other words, a man 
may not marry a woman of the same village, she is taboo 
(e&i) to him. It happens, indeed, that such marriages some- 
times take place when the village is large and the relation- 
ship between the couple is distant ; but persons contracting 
these unions are looked at askance, and any misfortune which 
befalls them is regarded as a punishment of their njisdeed." 

The marriage of cousins, apparently both on the father’s and M.vn.ige 
the mother’s side, is also forbidden among the Fans." musm^ 

forbidden. 


Another people of this region among whom totemism or The Ba- 
traces of it may perhaps be detected are the Bantu tribes, of 
which once composed the great native kingdom or em'^ire of ancient 

Congo, with its several provinces, including the'provinces ofof'congo. 
Loango, Cacongo, and Ngoio to the north of the river 
Congo, and the province of Songo, Sonio, or Sonho to the 
south of it.'* The general name which these Bantu tribes 
apply to themselves is Ba-fioti or the Dark-skinned People ; 
the special name applied to the inhabitants of the Loango 
coast is Bavili.^ As all these tribes were for centuries 


' F.-ither Trilles, “ Mille lieues dans 
I’inconnu, ii travers le pays Fang,” 
Les Missions CathoUques, xxxiv. (1902) 
pp. 287 sq. ; Father L. Martrou, “ Les 
tki des Fang,” Anthropos, i. (1906) 
pp. 747-76'. especially p|.. 755 sq. 

- Father L. Martrou, “Les c/v des 
Fang,” Anthropos, i. (1906) p. 754. 

3 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Trards 
in West Afrim, p. 32 1. 

■* J. B. Labat, Kelaiion historique 
de VEthiopie Otcidentale (Paris, 1732), 
i. 19 sqq. The dismemberment of the 
empire resulted in the formation of 
separate kingdoms of Loango, Cacongo, 
Ngoio, etc. Compare Dapper, De- 


scription dt fAfrique (Amsterdam, 
1686), pp. 320 sqq. ; Astley’s A etc* 
General Collection of I'oyage^ and 
'J'raveh, iii. (London, 1746) pp. 212 
s-yy.* 234 sqq. ; Angelo and Carli, 

“ V oyage to Congo/' i^ Pinker- 
ton's Corayei tind 'J'ravtls, xvi. 158; 
Proyart, “ Histor)’ of Loa'^o, Kakon- 
go, and other kingdon^j. in Africa, 
in Pinkerton's \’'oyai^e'^ and Tra-:-eh, 
xvi. 549 sq. : J. L. Wilson, Western ^ 
Africa, p. 315 ; A. Bastian, Ein Beiuck 
in San ^if^lz'ador (Bremen, 1859), 

170; R. E, Dennett, Sc'i'en Y'ears' 
ainon^: the F/ort (I^ndon, 1887), pp. 

72 - 

• R. K. Dennett, Nott^ on the I'olk- ^ 
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subject to Portugal and professed the Catholic faith/ it is 
almost inevitable that their native customs and beliefs 
should be tinctured by European influence. However, 
they still possess an elaborate system of taboos {bina, 
singular xina), some of which may perhaps be totemic 
I'hestncr.ii in Origin. Thu.s the several tribes, provinces, and districts 
have their tabooed or sacred animals. The whole tribe of 
Congo has for its sacred animal the leopard ; and the three 
subtribes of Sonio, Cacongo, and Loango have for their 
sacred animals respectively tlvi cricket, the eel, and the wild 
ox or bull. Further, each province under the rule of its 
chief {funiu) has two sacred animals ; for example, the 
province of Xibanga has for its sacred animals the fowl and 
the dujker, or gazelle. Again, each district under its head- 
man {Kongo Zoz’o) has its sacred animal ; for example, the 
chief district of the Xibanga province has for its sacred 
animal the chimpanzee. Further, families have also their 
theirsacreci animals, which are forbidden to them as food. Every 

animals, person with any pretensions to good birth should have four 
antdopes, sacrecf animals, namely, that of his father, that of his mother, 
chimpan- and those of two grandparents. For example, one man has 
p^gs,°n!r antelope and the chimpanzee as the sacred animals of 
partridge- his father and mother respectively, and the pig and otter as 
the sacred animals of two grandparent.s. Another has the 
antelope and partridge as the sacred animals of his father 
and mother respectively, and the pig as the sacred animal of 
his grandparents.- Sickness is often attributed to the 
patient’s rashness in partaking of the flesh of the animal 


tivhes. 

provinces 
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lore of the hjort (London, 1898), p. 
I ; id. “ Bavili Notes,*’ Folk-lore^ xvi. 
(1905) p. 371, note ; id.. At the Back 
of the Black Man's Mind (London, 
1906}, pp. 3 sq. ; A. H. Keane, 
Africa,^ ii. 145-147 (Stanford's Com- 
penditmn of Geography and Travel^', 
E. Pechuel-Loesche, Die Loango-Ex- 
pedition^ Dritte Abteilung, Zweite 
, Halfte (Stuttgart, 1907), pp. l sq. 
One of our chief informants on these 
tribes is Mr. R. E. Depj^ett, who 
resided for many years on the coast 
of Loango. He.- gives the tribal or 
national name as Fjort^ Fioti, or 
Fiote. 


^ J. L. W'ilson, IVesterii Africa, pp. 
3*3 W- 

^ R. E. Dennett, “ Bavili Notes,’' 
Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 390, 395- 
397; id.. At the Back of the Black 
Man's Mind, pp. 144, 152-154. The 
writer’s statements lack clearness and 
precision, and I cannot feel sure that 
I have interpreted them aright. He 
does not define the terms tribe, sub- 
tribe, province, and district ; and he 
does not know whether the grand- 
parents in question are the two 
grandfathers or the two grandmothers, 
or one grandfather and one grand- 
mother. 
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which is forbidden to his familyd* A man belongs to hisAmanm.i)^ 
mothers family, and he may not marry any woman 'Vho 
has the same sacred animal as his mother. It is believed "'ho has 
that the deity punishes breaches of this marriage law by sacred*'" 
withholding the rains in due season." Hence it would seem 
that the Fiot families are totemic, exogamous, and hereditary 
in the maternal line. A man’s heirs are, first, his brothers ; Mother, 
next, his sister’s son ; third, his mother's relations ; and failing '''''' ' 
all these his own children.^ The mother alone has the right 
to pawn her children, but she must first consult the father ; 
he cannot himself pawn fiis children.'* A man may not Cousm 
marry his first cousins, the daughters of his father’s brothers ; 
but he may marry his first cousins, the daughters of* his 
father’s sisters.’ Apparently, the Ba-fioti have the classi- The das.^i- 
ficatory system of relationship ; for a man applies* the same 
term, /a/a, to his father and to his father’s brothers, and the 
same term, mama, to his mother and to his mother's sisters.*’ • 
Besides the taboos which appear to be totemic, the Ba-fioti Taboos of 
observe many others of various sorts. Some of these are 'o™'*' 
associated with certain offices, others with sacred groves 
{bibila, singular xibild), others with the possession of certain 
sacred fetishes. Others, again, are purely individual or 
personal, being arbitrarily imposed on sick people by the 
priest or medicine-man {gauga), or on children at birth by 
the priest or the parents.' 

The taboos enjoined on people from^ their infancy Meroiu » 
appear to be very common, if not universal, and to be ^atoorin 
rigidly observed. On this subject an old missionary to the Congo 
Congo writes as follows : “ It is a custom that either the 


' A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedi- 
tion an der Loango-Kuste (Jena, 1874- 
1875), ii. 166. 

- R. E. Dennett, At the Back oj the 
Black Man's Mind, pp. 36, 52. 

3 R. E. Dennett, op. cit. p. 46. 

■* R. E. Dennett, op. at. p. 41. 

» R. E. Dennett, op. cit. p. 36. 

* R. E. Dennett, op. cit. p. 35. 

t Merolla, “ Voya.ge to Congo,'’ in 
Pinkerton’s loyag-es and Travels, xvt. 
237 sg. : Proyart, “ History of Loango, 
Kakongo, and other kingdoms in 


Africa,’* I'inkerton’s Voyage:, and 
Travels, xvi, 595 ; A. Rastian, Die 
deutsche Expedition an der l.oans>o-Kusle 
(Jena, 1874-1875), i. 183-187, 356, ii. 
165 sq . ; R. E. I tennett, ** Havili Notes,” 
Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) f». 39^ iqq.- id.. 
At the Back of the Bha- k Alan's Altnd, 
pp. 155 jyy. : E. Pechuel-Loesche, Dtr 
Loango- Expedition, Dritte Abteilung, 
Zweite Halfte (Stuttgart, 1907), 

455 4 ^- t Harry Johnston, fieorge 
Grenfell and the Congo (London, 
1908), ii. 672^17., quoting Pientley’s 
A'onjo Dictionary, s.v. “mpangu.” 
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parents or the wizards -give certain rules to be inviolably 
observed by the young people, and which they call chegilla ; 
these are to abstain from eating either some sorts of poultry, 
the flesh of some kinds of wild beasts, such and such fruits, 
roots either raw or boiled after this or another manner, with 
several other ridiculous injunctions of the like nature, too 
many to be enumerated here. You would wondef with 
what religious observance these commands are obeyed. 
These young people would sooner chuse to fast several days 
together, than to taste the least bit of what has been for- 
bidden them ; and if it sometkhes happen that the chegilla 
has been neglected to have been given them by their 
parents, they think they shall presently die unless they 
go immediately to receive it from the wizards.” To illus- 
trate ther superstitious respect with which these taboos are 
observed the missionary tells us of a young negro who, on 
discovering that he had unwittingly partaken of his forbidden 
animal (in this case a wild hen) four years before, at once 
fell atrembling and died within four -and -twenty hours.' 
Even such necessaries of life as manioc and bananas may 
be inclu^Ided among the tabooed foods, though the burden 
is sometimes considerably lightened by restricting the 
prohibition, for example, to certain kinds of bananas, or to 
bananas cooked in one particular way, as roasted or boiled, 
or to the eating bananas on one day of the week but not on 
the others, and so forth. But the range of these taboos is 
not limited to foods ; it extends to other things, such as 
colours and articles of dress, or to actions of various kinds. 
One man, for example, may be forbidden to travel on a 
certain day of the .week ; another man may not smoke 
anywhere but jn his hut, or he may not smoke in the 
presence of strangers ; another man may be forbidden to see 
his newborn infant until the child can stand by itself ; and 
so on." It^is possible that these and similar prohibitions 
laid on'’'children from infancy may be ultimately derived 


’ MeroIIa, “ Voyage to Congo,” in 
P'^kerton's Voyages and Travels^ xvi. 

237 

* A. Ba-stian, Die deutsche Expedi- 
tion an der Loango-Kuste, i. 183-185. 


According to Bastian, these superstitious 
prohibitions arc called xina on the 
Loango coast, but gnixilles further 
south. Quixilles is no doubt the same 
with chegilla^ the form of the word 
used by Merolla. 
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from totemism of the conception^! kind, though the link 
which perhaps once united them appears now to be brok*en. ' 

But the evidence does not warrant us in assuming this 
derivation. • 

On this subject the Rev. J. H. Weeks, who has lived The Rev. 
as a missionary for twenty-seven years among the Bantu 
peoples of the Lower Congo, especially in the neighbourhood traces of 
of San Salvador, writes as follows : “ As regards totemism, Imong the 
after very careful enquiries I have come to the conclusion peoples 
that, while it may very probably have been at one time in i.ower 
vogue in this region, the only ir^ication of such prevalence still t “"go- 
surviving is to be found in certain tribal names, of which up to 
the present I have been able to procure the following; — 

“ EsI kia ntu niia ncetise, or the people belonging to the 
heads of the mole-cricket {tizenze). The people 4re proud 
of the name, because the nzenze always sticks its head up, 
even when being cooked ; but they hunt, cook, and eat the 
mole-cricket. 

“ Esi kimfulu, or the tortoise people, who catch and eat 
tortoises. * 

“ Esi kinanga, or the cowrie people, who live in a town 
near Kitovola.” ' 

Such names certainly do not of themselves afford any Hereditary 
proof or even presumption of totemism. Traces of, 
perhaps rather analogies to, totemism are to be found transmitted 
in the hereditary taboos {jnpangu) observed by the people. 

These taboos are transmitted from a father to his sons ; to ^ 
daughters observe them so long as they are in their 
father’s house, but when a daughter marries she generally 
drops her father’s taboo and adopts that of her husband. 

“ In one family the inherited tabu was n6t to eat any 
wild animal or fish with spots on it, such as the striped 
antelope, certain gazelles, civet cats, leopards, shrimps, etc., 
and the penalty for breaking this tabu was a very bad skin 
disease — a form of leprosy. The idea here wa«i simply to 
avoid any flesh food that had a spotted skin. The mpangu 
of another lad was not to eat hippopotamus flesh or yams,* 
the penalty being elephantiasis ; nd> to eat crayfish, 'he 


1 J }{^ Weeks, “ X^tes «*n «onic Customs of the Lr.^er Congo People," 
folk-lore^ xx. (1909) P- ^3- 
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penalty being a skin dfsease on the hand ; not to eat raw 

palm nuts, the penalt)- being an outbreak of scald head ; not ’ 

to eat a spotted fish called iiluvibu, the penalty being 

ophthalmia and loss of eyelashes ; not to eat the ezunda 

or great bull frog, the penalty being that the eyes will ^ 

bulge out like the frog’s. Here the penalties are in accord 

with the broken prohibitions ; — eating hippopotamus will 

cause elephantiasis or a leg like the legs of a hippopotamus ; 

eating the uliiuibu, a fish with opal eyes, causes ophthalmia, 

and eating the frog causes bulging eyes.” ^ 

If Mr. Weeks is right, as We seems to be, in his explana- 
tions of these taboos, they .are based on the now familiar 
tenet of sympathetic magic that a man partakes of the 
qualities of the animal whose flesh he eats. When these 
qualitie.s'are undesirable, as in the cases cited by Mr. Weeks. i 

the flesh of the animal in question is naturally avoided, and 
such avoidance maj- be wholly unconnected with totemism. 

Yet the restriction of each of these taboos to a particular 
family and its hereditary transmission in the family are 
totemici. in principle. However, it is somewhat remarkable 
that among, these peoples, while hereditary taboos are 
inherited from the father alone, according to the custom of 
the country children belong to their mother’s family, not 
to their father’s, and inherit the property of their maternal 
uncle, not the property of their father. Hence when a lad 
grows up, his. maternal uncle will one day bring a calabash 
of palm wine to the town and claim him, and the father has 
no power to prevent his son from going away with his uncle. 

However, the lad himself may refuse to go and may remain 
under the tutelage of his father as long as he likes. But if 
he elects to go with his uncle, the father’s responsibility for 
him is at an end." Moreover, the people are divided into 
clans called ekaiidas, which appear to be hereditary in the 
materpal •^ne. ‘‘ The difference between ekanda (clan) and 

vuniu (fanvly or dynasty, lit. stomach, womb) is that ekanda 
is the name for all the vuinu of a clan. The tree is the 

'ekanda and the branches are the vnmu. The clan does not 

^ 

* Rev. J. H. Weeks, “Notes on 3075^. 
some Customs ot 'the Lower Congo 2 Rev J. H. Weeks, op. cit. xix. 

People," Folk-hre, .mx. (>909) pp. (1908) pp. 414. 415. 423, 425, 427. 
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(iriginate with the man, but has* its origin in the woman ' • 
only ; and it is the same with the subdivisions of the clan’ 
into families, each division or subdivision starts from a 
woman. . . . Every woman with, children, grandchildren, * 
and great-grandchildren would be the originator of a vumu, 
as all her descendants would be considered as^coming from 
her tv'omb.” ' W'ith regard to marriages between members Custom of 
of different clans “ it is not a hard and fast rule, but it is a 
rule very generally followed, for the sons and daughters one dan. 
of one clan to marry only^ the daughters and sons of one 
other clan, and not to internlarry with several different clans. 

By thus intermarrying within rtie limits of one clan they think 
better treatment is ensured for the women of each clan'’ ' 

Similarly we have seen that a Python clan of the Hausas Th.- 
prefers to intermarry with one other clan only.® Among the 
Australian aborigines also we have met with tribes in which "'<0 only 
men of any one totemic clan are restricted in their choice of f,.„ cUnk 
wives to the women either of a few clans or of one 
and a like restriction is observed by the Kondayamkottai i,', Africa, 
Maravans of Southern India.® Parallel to these restrictions 
on marriage is “ the curious way Kulin Bnahmins have of 
marrying into only a pdifi or ‘ corresponding ’ family. Hence 
if there are many girls in one family and only one marriage- 
able male in the pdlti family, he must marry all the girls. 

If there are no males in the pdlti famil)-, the girls can never 
be married. This has actually happened .within my own 
experience in Jessore. The other occurrence (of only a few 
pdlti males) is the cause of Kulin polygamy, the existence 
of which was angrily denied by several correspondents of the 
Times not long ago. If ever polygamy was excusable, it was 
this. It is a sin to allow a Kulin maid to remain unmarried, 
and if there is only one pdlti male available, wh^-, he has to 
do his duty like a man.” “ • 


> Rev. J. H. Week-i, “ Xoles on 
some Customs of the Lower Congo 
People,” Folk-lore, xix. (igoS) p]). 
425, 426. 

Rev. I. II. Weeks, op. eit. p. 
410. Mr. Weeks omits to say whether 
a man may marry a woman of his own 
clan, that i-s, he does not tel! us whether 
the clans are strictly exoganious. but he 


implies that exogamy is 'the general 
custom. * 

^ See abore. p. 607. 

^ See abore, vol. i. pp. 176, ^77 
note 374. 3S7. jSS. 407 'V- 
■**See above, *11. 249. * 

^ Mr. I. H. Ander-on, Te.acher of 
Kengali in the t,'niversin of Cambridge, 
ibrme^y Magistrate and Collector of 
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Tilh It seems probable that all such extreme restrictions on 

"intermarriage between clans or families are late rather than 
cibiy late primitive. There is positive evidence that this is so in 
pnniiuvr ' regard to the marriage of Kulin Brahmans : the rule which 
I'his seems allovvs a KuHn family to intermarry only with one or two 
of the corresponding families appears to have been adopted as an 
marriage extension of a reform instituted in the fourteenth centtfry of 
of Kuiin our era. On this subject Sir Herbert Risley writes as 
Hiahmaii^, follows : “ The reforms undertaken in the fourteenth century 
by Devi Vara, a ghatak or genealogist of Jessore, e.xtended 
only to the Kulins. These were? divided into three grades : — 
i) Swabhava, or original Kalins, (2) Bhanga, (3) Bansaja. 
The"Svvabhava grade was further subdivided into 36 tnels, 
or endogamous groups, each bearing the name of the original 
ancestor 01 the clan or of his village. This restriction of the 
marriage of Kulins to their own uicl was the leading feature 
of Devi Vara’s reform. Its principle was adopted and 
extended, it is believed, by the Kulins themselves, in the 
singular arrangement known as Pdlti-Prakriti, or preserva- 
tion of the type, by which families of equal rank were 
formed into triple groups as it were, for matrimonial 
purposes, and bound to observe a sort of reciprocity. Thus 
Mukhuti families were bound to marry their sons to the 
daughters of the Chatterji and Banerji families, and vice 
versa. All kinds of complications are said to have ari.sen 
from this under.*tanding. If, for example, the Mukhuti had 
only one marriageable son and the Chatterji or Banerji ten 
daughters approaching puberty, the former must marry all 
ten, or all must remain spinsters. . . . With the spread of 
education among the tipper classes of Bengal an advance in 
social, morality has been made and the grosser forms of 
polygamy have fallen into disrepute. But the artificial 

O 


('hittagong, in ^ letter to me dated 
22nd DeceTnber 1909. In another 
letter (26th .December 1909) Mr, 
Anderson says that “ the custom is, 
or ^should be, known to all Bengal 
civilians.^’ and for native authoripf he 
'{uotes Syama Caran” Sirkar's Intro- 
duction to the Bengali Lan^uai^e (1861), 
pp. 406 sq. The coi^espondence in 
the Tinits and the Report of ^ Com- 


mittee appointed by the Government 
of Bernal on the subject of Kulin 
jxilygamy are reprinted by Sir Herbert 
Risley in his bof)k The People of India 
(Calcutta, 1908), Appendix VII. pp. 
cxxxix. sqq, Xo impartial reader who 
glances over tlie correspondence and 
the Report of the Government Com- 
mittee can floubt on which sirle truth 
lies. 
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o^anization of the caste still pressfes hard on a Kulin father 
who is unlucky enough to have a large family of daughfers. * 

These must be married before they attain puberty, or 
disgrace will fall on the family, and three generations of ’ 

ancestors will be dishonoured.” ' But to return to Africa. * 

From the foregoing account we gather that the .social Tims m 
system of the Bantu people of the Lower Congo presents some 
analogies to the social system of the Herero, a Bantu tribe inhente-,! 
of South-West Africa.- For both the Congo people and the 
Herero are divided into clans which descend in the maternal and taboos 
line ; both sets of clans appear, though this is not quite from'tN- 
certain, to be exogamous ; aad they bear names (Congo father th.- 
ekanda, Herero eandd) which closely resemble each other, of 'th!'^ 
Further, both the Congo people and the Herero have, quite f-”"® 
independently of their maternal clans, a number t)f heredi- rr$"mbir 
tary taboos which, unlike the clans, descend in the paternal 
line from a father to his children, and which are apparently^ ^imibr 
not subject to a rule of e.xogamy ; in other words, so far doubU; 
as the evidence goes, there is no objection to the marriage oreurs.iK,, 
of a man and woman who have inherited the satpe taboo timong the 
from their respective fathers.^ Further, the two sets of|i™c!oid 
taboos resemble each other in this, that both among the*-®-^*'- 
Congo people and among the Herero a woman regularly 
adopts the hereditary taboo of her husband at marriage.'* 

These resemblances between the social systems of two Bantu 
peoples so widely separated from each othei; as the Herero 
of South-West Africa and the tribes of the Lower Congo 
can hardly be accidental ; they point to a fundamental com- 
munity of institutions, which further research may prove to 
be shared by many other Bantu tribes. « This curious double 
system of clans inherited from the mother and taboos inherited 
from the father deserves to be studied with more attention 
than it has yet received. We have seen that it occurs also , 
among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Cr>ast.j' 


' (Sir) H. H. Risley, Trihi ami 
Castes ofBensial, Ethno-raphi, UlM.aty 
(Calcutta, 1892), i. 147 ^‘ l - 
- See above, pp. 357 NL 
I was perhaps wrong in doubting 
this for the Herero (ab've, p. 364). 


' .\5 to this rule among the Herero, 
-ee above, p. 364. 

’ See alxrve, pp. 560 .y/. .Vmong^* 
the tVS^ogo. aKo,- there are two “ets of 
talKXrs, <.ne of which attaches to the 
clarr and the osher is inherited froni 
the father, see above, p. 404. 
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wdividuai In addition to the hereditary taboos {inpangti) which 
°^^P®^“''‘*''desc*end in families through the males, the Congo people 
among the observe a number of individual or personal taboos, to which 
<'ongp apply quite a different name {nlongd), which seems to 

mean “ medicine ” or “ poison.” When a person is ill, the 
medicine-man is called in and forbids the patient to eat 
a certain foocl for the rest of his life. Thus one man will 
be debarred from eating cassava, another from eating pig 
or the snout of a pig, another from eating goat or the head 
of a goat, another from eating a certain kind of fish, and 
another from eating a certain.* kind of vegetable. The 
forbidden food is the person’s, Sometimes the pro- 
hibition lasts only a certain time, say six months. Some- 
times it is put on an unborn child and remains in force 
until the Aild’s hair is cut and his nails trimmed, or until he 
or she marries, or until the first child is born to him or her. 
The choice of the forbidden thing appears to be purely 
arbitrary ; it is determined by the whim of the medicine-man 
and bears little or no relation to the nature of the malady. 
Nevertheless to violate the taboo would, the natives think, 
be sure to caus^ the sickness to return.' 

Down to about twenty-five years ago there were club- 
houses for lads and unmarried men in all important villages ; 
on reaching the age of twelve years every boy had to take up 


('!ub- 
houses for 
\chIs and 
unniarnf'd 
men. 


The 

levirate. 

Avoidance 
of a wife’s 
mother, ^ 


his abode in the bachelors’ club-house of the village or town. 
Unbetrothed giijs visited the house in the dark by arrangement 
with the young men, but they might not reveal the secrets 
of the place. Their parents encouraged the girls to resort 
thither, believing that if they did not go they would be barren." 

These people practise the levirate ; that is, when a man 
dies, his widow te married by one of his surviving brothers.® 
A man may not speak to his mother-in-iaw. If it is 
necessary tbr him to communicate with her, he must employ 
a messeng^. If he meets her on the road by accident, no 
fine is inflicted but if he sees her coming and does not slink 
out of her way, public opinion will condemn him so strongly 


^ Rev. J. H. Weeks, “Notes on 
some 'Customs of the Lower J^ongo 
People,” x\, (1909) p. 309. 

“ Rev. j. H. Weeks, trV. xix. 
<1908) p. 418, \x. (1909) g, 201. 


The name for such a club-house is 
a mbongi or nzo a toko. 

^ Rev. J. II. Weeks, op. cit. xix. 

(190S) p. 413- 
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that he will be compelled to send* her a goat as a peace- 
offering and to beg her pardon. Mr. Weeks is probably • 
, right in thinking that this custom of avoidance was instituted.* 
and is enforced, for the purpose of preventing incest.^ 


The Ovakumbi are a pastoral tribe in the extreme The 
south .of the Portuguese colony of Angola. Th*eir country, ^ ’ 

known as Humbe, is a plateau about three thousand feet high tniie of 
on the right bank of the Kunene River. The language of the Angola." 
tribe belongs to the Bantu family. The wealth of the people 
is in their herds, to which th^ are fondly attached. Their 
villages, like those of many ©ther pastoral Bantu tribes, 
consist of round huts arranged in a circle about the cattle 
pen and surrounded by a fortification of thorns and pales. 

The government is in the hands of a king {sobb(t) assisted 
by a council of nobles ; his powers are very extensive, and 
he transmits his dignity, not to his own son, but to the * 
eldest son of his uterine sister or, in default of such a 
nephew, to his uterine brother. The veneration paid to 
him amounts almost to worship. He is supppsed to 
possess the power of making rain ; and . his subjects 
imagine that a breach of chastity committed by the un- 
married youth would, if left unpunished, entail the king’s 
death within the year. Hence all such offences are capital 
crimes. However, of late years the rigour of the law has 
been rela.xed, and the culprits are now suffered to escape 
with the payment of a fine in cattle. Among the Ovakumbi Traces of 
all families which trace their descent from a common 
ancestor are dedicated to a bird or beast, which they may Ovakumbi. 
neither kill nor injure. Any breach of -this law is rigorously 
punished. The sacred bird of the royal fSmily is revered 
by the whole tribe. A white trader who dared to kill one 
of these birds was brought to trial and had to atone for his - 
crime by forfeiting almost all his stock-in-trai^e." . These 
facts seem to indicate that the Ovakumbi, like, many other 
Bantu tribes, are divided into totemic clans. 


1 Kev j. H. Week.s, “Notes on 
some Customs of the Lower Congo 
feople," Folk-lore, xx. (1909) P- D°- 

2 Charles Wunenberger, • La 


Misisic% ei le royiiwme de sur 

les bords du Cunene,’* Les Missions 
CatholiqutSy \\. t'lSSS) pp. 224, 235, 
251 .26 1 Y-y., 271 sg . 
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The Baluba are an* important nation in the southern 
paft of the Congo Free State.* Their territory lies between 
the Sankuru and Kasai rivers. The language which they . 
speak belongs to the. Bantu family.’ Apparently some 
of the Baluba tribes or clans have totemism. At least 
this seems to follow from the account which the missionary- 
traveller, Afr. F. S. Arnot, gives of their tribal diwsions. 
He says : “ Not far distant from these parts many of the 
Luba people have the combination bashila in their family- 
name. For instance, the Ba-shilange (Kalamba’s people), 
Ba-shilambwa, Ba-shilanzefu. ‘IM. Le Marinel and I were 
talking over the probable .meaning of the combination. 
Wtf knew that Ba was a plural prefix, but it was not until 
after some thought that I remembered that the word shila 
(sometimes chiln or jib'i) is that which the Luba people use 
for ‘antipathy.’ If I were to ask the Yeke people why 
they do not eat zebra flesh, they would reply, ‘ Chijila', i.e. 

‘ It is a thing to which we have an antipathy ’ ; or perhaps 
better, ‘ It is one of the things which our fathers taught us 
not to ejt.’ The Biheans use the word chi-kola to express 
the same thing. The words nge, vibwa, nzefu in the above 
combination mean respectively leopard, dog, elephant. So 
it seems as though the word Ba-shilange means ‘ The people 
who have an antipathy to the leopard’ ; the Ba-shilamb'tva, 

‘ Those who have an antipathy to the dog ’ ; the Ba-shilanzefu, 

‘ Those who hc^ye an antipathy to the elephantl ^ We called 
a native, and after a great deal of questioning he understood 
what we were driving at, and we found our conclusion to be 
correct. He then told us how the Ba-shilambwa and Ba- 
shilanzefu got their -names. At one time they were only- 
known as the Ba-shilambwa because they considered it was 
wrong to eat the dog. But one day a number of them went 
across the^Lubi River to hunt elephants and stayed many 
days, during; which rains had fallen, the river became much 
swollen, and jvhen the hunters returned they could not cross. 
While they were wondering what to do an elephant came 


^ J- Deniker, 7 ’//' Races oC-aian, 
p. 462. 

- Sir Harry Johnst*^n, Geoj'ge Gren- 
fell ami the Congo (London,. 1908), 


ii. 830. 

3 “ An alternative translation might 
be, ‘Those who hold the elephant 
sacred’ — F. S. A." 
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past, and sc<Sng that they were tj'oubled, asked what was 
tht matter. They were all much surprised, of course,- to 
hear the elephant speak. But it went on, saying the}- imust 
not be surprised, for it was a human being like them "selves ; 
they could not cross the river, but ‘t could very easily, and 
advised them to get on its back, which they did, and reached 
the other side in safety. Ever since that tim-5 the}- have 
refused to eat the flesh of the elephant, and are now known 


as the Ba-shilanzefu.” ^ In this passage the uord shila, chila, 
ov jila, seems only another form of kissiHe, keshila, or kesihi, 
which, like xtiia^ means “taboo ” in the hiot language ; ' and 
the account points to the existence among tlie Baluba of at 
least three clans, which have for their totems respectively 
the leopard, the dog, and the elephant. 


To the north of the Baluba nation is the Bakuba or Totemi.'itii 
Bushongo tribe, occupying the valley of the Sankuru River, 
the waters of which find their way to the Congo. An siibrnbL-'^ 
anthropological expedition organised by Messrs. E. Tordav^'!!'^ 

, rr-. 1 r 1 1 J ♦ 

and 1. A. Joyce has lately investigated the Bambala sub- or B.ikub,i 
tribe of the Bushongo or Bakuba tribe, and has discovered 
among them a rather decayed form of totem'ism. In this 
subtribe the totems are hereditar}-, and persons who have 
the same totem may not marry each other, though in the 
present generation the prohibition is being disregarded. 

The institution is said to be very old and to have been 
instituted by the Creator, the first of the hundred and twenty- 
three chiefs who have ruled over the nation.'’ 


Still further to the north, in the region of the Upper intt-misn, 
Congo and its northern tributaries, a system of e.xogam\- 
and of something very like totemism is reported to .•tnn.iij; iii.: 
prevail among the Ababua, the Mabinza, the Ba^goko and 
Mougelima, the Mogbwandi, the Maele, the Bakere, the tiic" oho,. 
Balesa, the Upoto, the Bangala, the X’Gomb?. and the 'vi.ai.u' 


^ F. S. Arnot, Bthe and Can 
or Four Yean' further ll 'orkaud Ffaiet 
in Central .AfrUa (Lontlon, n li. \ 
preface fiated March 1893}, ]>. 102. 

- E. Pechuel-Loc^che, Die Loin.:c^ 
Expediiioti^ Diitte Ahleilung, Zweite 
Ilalfte (Stuttgart, 190“ ^ P- 45 ^' 


Ad«>l|)h Uaslian ^ cijiii- 

valent to xina ( dt utsche Fxpedtiivn 
andtrIoan'o-Kny.ft\ i. 1831. f 

•* {'0?' this notice of l:anii)ala 
totenusm I am indel>te<i to die coune.NV 
of Mr. T A. Joyce. 
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Bobangi. Each of these ethnical groups 'or nations is 
divided into a number of independent tribes, which Icve 
quite apart from each other in spite of the resemblances of 
language and customs which may be observed between ' 
them. Every tribe again is subdivided into exogamous 
subtribes or clans, each of which occupies its own well- 
marked geographical district, and traces its descent from a 
common ancestor, whose name it bears. Among* these 
peoples every man believes that after death he will be 


Belief 
that the 

;u death reincarnated in the body of an animal, the kind of animal 
are re- being that into which the souUof his father transmigrated at 

incarii.ited 
in the 
bodie-s 
of their 
totcmic 
animals. 


Relation 
of mutual 


his decease ; for the totems, as we may call them, are 
inlrerited by children from' their fathers. The particular 
kind of animal is the same for all members of a tribe, 
though ^hey belong to different e.xogamous clans. For 
example, the Moganzulu tribe of the Ababua nation has for 
its sacred animal or totem the hippopotamus ; and the 
Molisi tribe of the same nation, has for its totem the 
chimpanzee. The relation between a man and his totem is 


reVpect^and mutual help and protection. The totemic animal 


protection 
ix'tvveen a 
man and 
his totem. 


Ababua 

totems. 


Azande 

totems 

Mog- 

bwmidi 

totems. 


will not hurt^ the tribesman, and on his side the tribesman 
will not kill, eat, or touch his totemic animal nor even pass 
the spot where one of the species has died. The animals 
which serve as totems are sometimes imaginary ; for the 
natives conceive certain natural phenomena, such as thunder, 
the rainbow, and the echo, to e.xist in the form of animals, 
and these fanciful beings are totems of some tribes. Some- 
times, but rarely, the totem is a plant. Among the 
totems of the Ababua tribes are the leopard, hippopota- 
mus, yellow-backec^ Cephalophiis antelope, spiny ant-eater 
(pangolin tricuspis), jerboa, small white-bellied rat, black 
swallow, plant called nzabi, thunder, and echo. In the 
Azande aation the totems of tribes include the lion, leopard, 
serpent, yd thunder personified as an animal. In the 
Mogbwandi nation the totems of tribes include the leopard, 
elephant, wart - hog, and black serpent. Sometimes a 
.subtribe or clan will allow fugitives from another tribe to 
settle on thejr land b, and as these fugitives continue to 
respect their old totemic animal, it follows that two different 
totems may b5 found coexisting in the same local subtribe 
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or clan. Much more rarely the protector or totem of the •■'i-x toten-^ 
vTomen differs from that of the men. It .seems to dc? so,,'/' 

’ jhitrons. 

for example, among the llawenza and IMoodungwale, tu'D 
Ababua tribes, and also among the Bakango. In such 
cases apparently the protectors oT the men and women 
respectively are se.x totems or sc.x patrons, such as we have 
hitherto met with only in South-East Australia.' But 
details as to these African se.x totems or se.x patrons, if * 
such they be, are wanting. Further, it appears that in- Personal 
dividual men or women sometimes have animal-guardians 
of their own, which generally differ from the totemic 
animal of the tribe. And apart from the prohibition to eat 
the flesh of the animal-guardian there e.xist many taiboos 
on food which might easily be confused with totemic taboos.” 

The same region in the north-east of the C«ngo Free Mr. j. 
State was investigated in the years 1907 and 1908 by an 
anthropological expedition which was .sent out by the Duke rr-^^irches 
of Mecklenburg and led by Mr. J. Czekanowski. The object m,rth-enst 
of the expedition was to explore the tribes which occupy the “f 
territory between the head-waters of the Congo and the Nile, hk"?” 
Roughly speaking, the region in question . forms a vast 
triangle bounded on the east by the great lakes and the 
Upper Nile, on the north by the Uele River, and on the • 
south-west by the Upper Congo. .Among the tribes which The tribes 
it embraces are ( i) the small tribes of the Babembo, Babwari, “eg^on, 
Bagoma and Bahororo on the western shore of Lake 
Tanganyika ; (2) the Bakondjo in the mountains about the 
western shore of Lake Albert Edward; (3) the Bakusu, 
Manyema, and Bakumu on the Upper Congo ; (4) the 
Mabudu, Malika, Banyari, Mubali, B^paye, Turumbu, and 
Basoko, scattered over the countr}- which is intersected by 
the fourth parallel of North kititude and .stretches ftoin 
the o-reat bend of the Congo eastward to near L'^ke Albert ^ 
Nyanza. All these tribes speak languages lylonging to 
the great Bantu family. North of them d\v;ells (5J the » 
group of tribes known under the general name of Mangbetu 


1 See above, vol. i. pi’- 47 39 ® 

sc/., 456 sc/i/., etc. 

^ A. tie Calonne beaufaicU ”■ I a 
Zoolltrie Chez Ic- ,cpten- 


trionale'* <Ui /!c MctnLDD^t 

i/eA^r^hi/uc, juin 1909, •coil. 

277-2^; i[i A'f-' .v, dt i iJiidi > 

h/hni\! < 1 / ft ScLicic'/t/iu j , ii. 

IQOO' pp. 193-105. 
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(Monbuttoo) and compaising the Balele, B^ere, Niapu, 
. Medje, Alabcru, and Alangbele. The little-known Barunft)i 
(^rumbui) tribe, between the Tbhopo and Lubila rivers, 
speaks a language of the Mangbetu family. The Mangbetu 
arc the tiaders and fishermen of the Uele River valley. Akin 
to the Mangbetu in material culture, though otherwise 
isolated, is *(6) a group of tribes including the Bangba, 
Mabudu, Mayogu, Mundu, Abarambo, and Madyo ; also (7) 
another group of tribes to the eastward, which comprises the 
Momvu, Balese, Bambuba, and Mombutu. (8) The Azande 
occupy the northern part of the'Congo basin and part of the 
basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. ^astly, in the extreme north-east, 
theT:oal-black Nilotic negroes of the Upper Nile fall into three 
groups, namely (9) the Madi group, (10) the Bari group, and 
( I I ) the *\choli group, and each of these groups includes a 
number of separate tribes. Thus the Madi group comprises the 
Madi in the narrower sense, the Kaliko, Logo, Avokaya, Moru, 
Lugware, and Lendu ; the Bari group includes the Bari, 
Fadjulu, Yambara, Kuku, and Kakwa ; and the Acholi group 
comprises, amongst others, the Lur or Alur, whose country 
lies immediately to the north of Lake Albert Nyanza.' 

So far as these tribes were investigated by the Duke of 
Mecklenburg’s Expedition they were found to be divided 
into totemic and, with very few e.xceptions, exogamous clans, 
variously known in different tribes as enganda, ekihanda, 
tunga, ntulituigo, etc., with descent in the paternal line. The 
single e.xception to the rule of exogamy is presented by some 
of the Azande clans, including the Avungura clan, which is 
the royal clan of the reigning dynastyv In this as in so 
many royal African Qians endogamy is customary, and sexual 
intercourse between fathers and daughters appears to be not 
uncommon. With these few exceptions the rule of clan 
exogamy *jrrevails throughout the entire area visited by the 
expedition .f- and nowhere was descent found to be traced in 
the maternal line. Each clan possesses its own lands and is 
held together mainly by the law of the blood-feud ; where- 
pver that law is supprcs.sed, the clan falls to pieces. If the 

^ j. CzekanowskS “Die ap^hropo- Zoitianm vom i Jum 1907 bis i August 
Ittgi-'sch-ethnographischen Arl>euen der r9oS,'’ Zeitschi i ft fur E'hnoloc^u’, xli. 
KxpedUion S. H. Herzogs Adolf D909) pp, 59 1 -b 1 1 , \\ ith the map. 
KrTedrich zu Mecklenburg ^fur den 
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clans live mixed up together, bleod revenge assumes the 
form of secret murder ; if the clans live apart, it takes ’the - 
character of open war. Further, every clan has an objecft 
which it reveres, that is, a totem. The totem is often an Rosp^t 
animal or plant, and in such cases it may not be eaten and 
the animal may not be killed by members of its totemic wtem. 
clan. ^ One tribe (the Balera) seems even to' take blood 
revenge for the killing of their totems. In some tribes, such Trans- 
as the Azandc, Abarambo, Mayogu, and Bangba, the dead 
are believed to turn into their totems ; for example, some of Jcad mto 
the Azande fancy that at c^’ath they are transformed into [*^,5 
Colobus monkeys, water-snakes, leopards, shrew-mice, lizards, 
and lightning, according to the particular totemic clafl to 
which they belong. This belief in the transformation or 
transmigration of the dead into their totems was repeatedly 
assigned as the reason for not eating the totemic animal ; in 
eating its flesh the people do not know but that they may * 
be eating one of their deceased relations. The number of 
clans composing a tribe varies greatly ; among the Bakondjo 
twelve or fourteen clans were ascertained b\’ the e.xgedition ; 
among the Banyoro seventy.' 

Thus one result of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s Expedition 
has been greatly to e.xtend the area of Central Africa over * 
which totemism and e.xogamy are reported to prevail. It is 
to be hoped that full details as to the totemic systems of 
these tribes may soon be published. ^ 

Of their other marriage customs we know very little, cousm- 
Among the Babembo or Wabemba and the Wahorohoro, 
two tribes to the west of Lake Tanganyika, even the 
most distant cousinship forms a bar to marriage. More than Mutual 
that, among the Wahorohoro a man is bormd to avoid his 
female cousin. He may not speak to her nor remain in her 
company. If she enters a house where he chance? to be, he ^ 
will at once depart.' Yet among the Wabemba,^ man may 
marry his paternal aunt {mama though never his • 


^ T, C/:ekan<)U«iki. “ Die iinihr«)j'>o- 
logi'^eh-elhno^raphischen Arheitcn i!er 
Expedition S. H. des Hci/.og'. .Vdoll 
Friedrich 7U Meeklenhurg fur <!en 
Zeitraum vom i Juni rqo” 1 >in i Au-^int 
1908/’ ZcifS' a: jjt fm . xh. 


(lOOO) pi». 59^)-59'^- The luimber of 
Ikinvoro clans A>certainetll'y Mr. R‘)>( (% 
WA'. -SIX. >«ef4 above, p{i. 5 lf*- 5 lS. 
- (”h. Dclhai'.e, Xct<s trhno- 
. ur //.V A/f/'A/cv hi 
I'a)i^a)ii H • liiLi-'-'cl'. 19 '^ 5 'l pp. IO»35. 
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maternal aunt.' Among* the Watumbwes and Watabwas, 
•two 'other tribes of Lake Tanganyika, there is said to be a 
curious limitation of time set to marriage. When a ivife 
has borne two children, her husband deserts her and takes a 
new wife, but only to abandon her in turn as soon as he has 
had tvv'o children by her ; and so on.” Both the Wabemba 
and the Wahorohoro practise the levirate ; when a man.dies, 
his oldest brother marries the widow.'’ On the other hand, 
among the Wabemba when a man’s wife dies he has the right 
to marry her j ounger sister, if she is still unmarried. But if 
all his deceased wife’s sisters aro-'married, the widower sends 
through his father-in-law a pjresent to the husband of his 
late Tvife’s younger sister, and the woman is ceded to him by 
her hu.sband for a single day ; were that not done, the 
widower Aruld not get any other woman to marry him. 
Afterwards the widower restores his deceased wife’s sister to 
her husband and looks out for another wife for himself.^ 

Among the Upoto, who inhabit the banks of the Congo 
between 20 and 22 East longitude, a man may never look 
at his mpther-in-law, and she may not look at him. If he 
meets her b)- chance, he must turn his head away. Were he 
to look at her, he would have to pay her a fine.’ Of this 
common rule there is a curious variation among the Ba-Huana, 
one of the principal peoples inhabiting the banks of the Kwilu, 
a tributary of the Kasai, which in its turn flows into the Congo 
from the south-east. In this tribe a man must avoid both 
his wife’s parents. He may never enter their house, and if 
he meets them on the road, he must turn aside into the bush 
to avoid them. On the other hand, the wife may visit her 
husband’s parents, ami indeed is expected to show them great 
respect ; but she**is bound to avoid her husband’s maternal 
uncle in the same way as her husband avoids her parents.” 


* Ch. Dclhaiso, Note’s ethno- 
^rapkiqiit's \iir mitt Iqiies pt'uplad>s liii 
( Brussels, 1905), p. 1 1. 

- Ch. Delhaisc, op. oit. jc 20. 

^ Ch. Delhai^e, op. ri{. pp. 18. 36. 
It is pot quite clear whether by “his 
oldest i>rother" jrlre L pl^ 
son fren- is meant a brother 

older than the decea'cri. or merely the 


eldest Mirviving brother. Probably 
the latter is the meaning. 

* Ch. Delhai.se, op. <//. p. iS. 

’ M. Lmdeman, Z^’b' C^u/cjfBru.ssels, 
1906), p. II. 

*’ K. Toi(la\ and T. A. Joyce, 
“ Notes on the P’thnography of the 
Ba-I[uana,** finniai 0/ iho Anthirpo- 
lo;piral Institutes \\x\i. (1906; pp. 
2-2, 274, 2S5 .'V. 


CHAPTER XV 


ANALOGIES TO TOTEMISM IN MADAGASCAR 

The question whether totemism exists among the Malagasy, Mr A. 
or inhabitants of Madagascar, has been carefully discussed 
by Mr. A. van Gennep in a learned monograplj.^ After tion of 
fully considering the evidence he comes to the conclusion 
that totemism in the strict sense of the word has not yet gascar- 
been found in Madagascar.” With that conclusion I agree, 
and, accordingly, in a treatise on totemism I might dismiss 
the subject without further remark. Yet if, nevertheless, 

I have decided to notice some of the Malagasy facts which 
might be interpreted as totemic, it is because a good deal 
of uncertainty still exists as to the distinction which is 
to be drawn between totemism and other systems of 
superstition which resemble it ; and, accordingly, light may 
be thrown on the line of demarcation by observing some of 
the cases which lie on the border and, so tb say, simulate 
totemism without really being identical with it. For a 
similar reason, in dealing with West African totemism I have 
called attention to the local worship of sacred animals and to 
the conception of the bush-soul, because tl\ese superstitions 
might easily be confounded with totemism. and may indeed 
be more or less remotely connected with it, 4:hough in 
practice it is desirable to treat them as different.' 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world at the present day are 
systems of taboo more rife and more elabo?ate than 
Madagascar,^ and as these taboos ( ftn/j) are often laid on prevalent 

> m M.uhi- 

^ Arnold van Gennep, Tabuu tt 590 593 sqiS ^ 

Tottiniisme a MadaqasK ar 1904). ^ 1 he common Mala^a-'V word for 

“ A. van Gennep, I’P 4;/. pp. 314 g/</. tabt»o is fady, \V. LllU, History 

See above, pp. 574 .w., 583 sqq., of Mada'qascar (London, n.d.^ preface 
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« « 

, . animals arid plants, it is rip wonder that some of them should 

All . pass at first sight for evidence of. totemism. Thus we ^e 
famihe'^ told that “ all the lilalagasy in general regard as sacred 
seem to* ( fa(iiiira::Mta) some animal which varies with the family. * 

They do not worship thS animal, but they do not eat it from 
species of fear of death, because their ancestors {j-azana) never ate of it, 
which they is transmitted from father to son. Whence 

will n«te, It. comes this belief? The most intelligent natives among the 
Malagasy cannot explain it. Among the sacred animals are 
mentioned the pig, the eel, the babacoote (a species of lemur), 
the dolphin, the green pigeon, tire sheep, the kid, etc. But 
what is sacred for one family is not so for another. So 
wKan a Malagasy is invited to a strange house, he begins by 
asking his host whether his 'fadinrazatia is in the house, in 
order that, he may not approach it and much less eat it.” ' 
Sacred Among the Sakalava of Northern and Western Madagascar 
*'among^he ^^ch tribe, each village, each family has adopted a special 
Sakalava. fady ; for some it is fowls, for others fish ; some will never 
kill a crocodile, or a wild boar, or a scorpion, or a centi- 
pede ; in fact, they have gone so far as to live only on rice 
and fresfi or dried beef, and to allow all noxious animals to 
s.icred swarm about them.” " Again, among the Betsimisaraka, 
among th* 0"'itig to somc connection with their ancestors, certain 
animals are reverenced by various tribes : e.g. one family 
claims to be descended from a woman who was born of a 
cow, and therefore does not eat beef ; another shews the 
greatest respect^ for the babakoto {Lichanotus brevicaudatus), the 
largest species of lemur, because one was said to have saved 


d.ited 1838), i. 402 Sij. ; H. F. Stand- 
ing, “.Malagasy fady,'' 'Uie Anta- 
nanariz'o Annual a^id Mada,;ascar 
Ma^azziie, vol. ii. (Antananarivo, 
1896), pp. 252-265 (reprint of the 
four niimbersV; and es'jxicially A. van 
(ienneji, Tabou d I'chnnsme a Mada- 
Cl? car, pp. 12 *7/. 

* L. Citma/)v quoted hy A. van 
tiennep, Talon rt Tetdnisrue a Mada~ 
;c:;ascar, p. 200. 

M, Faucon, tjuoted by A van 
(lennep, Taboit et Totemisme d'^/ada- 
Xasctzr, p. 210. Similarly, speaking 
of the Sakalava, the ^ev. A. Walen 


observes : “ Each family regards cer- 
tain things as forbidden to itself only, 
for things forbidden to one family may 
be allowed in another. Great differ- 
ences exist in this matter ; even in the 
self-same tube the things forbidden to 
each family may be totally different. 
Vet there are rule'> rcgarciing this that 
pertain to the whole clan, and even to 
the whole tribe, which all must obey, 
lest the wrath of the ancestors be 
excited and vengeance come upon 
them'* (A. Walen, “The .^akalava,” 
Aniananarii'o Annua! and Mada^^aicar 
Ma,:azinc'.,\o-A, ii. (Antananarivo, 1896), 
p. 24 1 1. 
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an ancestor from a severe fall ; tha dead body of this lemur .-i 

they bury with the honours paid to a human being, and*any. 
person having shot one would find it hard to get a night^s 
lodging in one of the villages of the tribe.” ^ In one village The ^ 
of this tribe Dr. Catat, who had killed a babacoote, was 
accused by the inhabitants of having killed “ one of their lemur) is 
grandfathers in the forest,” and he had to prdmise not to nn^ati'cestor 
skin the animal in the village." The Betsileo also revere by s?%erai 

the babacoote as an ancestor of their own, and accord it a 

solemn funeral, digging a grave for it, wrapping its body 
in a shroud, weeping and "fobbing over it, and making it 
offerings of their hair.'^ Thp Betanimena tribe likewise 
believe the babacoote to be an embodiment of the spirJls of 
their ancestors, and they look with horror on the slaughter 
of one of these pretty and engaging animals.^ ktence both 
they and the Betsimisarakas ransom the animals, alive or 
dead, in order to set them at liberty or give them an honour- ■> 

able burial.^ The name babacoote means ” the old man ” ; 

and ^he grave aspect and sedate manners of the creature, 
which is found only in the densest parts of the forest, give 
him a venerable appearance.” . 

Again, some tribes in the south of Madagascar claim Some 
to be descended from wild boars and will not kill or g^t 
these animals. Accordingly wild boars swarm in their desamded 
country and ravage the crops without any attempt being 
made to destroy them. Every man prefers to watch his othn-s from 
fields day and night rather than assassinate his grandfather 
the wild boar.' Others of the Malagasy boast of being 

* G. H. Smith, “Some liCtsiniis- 
araka Superstitions/’ Antananarivo 
Atiniia! and Mada^ctascar Ma_i;a~.im, 

No. 10 {Antananarivo, lSS6). p. 239. 

- A. van ( iennej'*. Tahou et Totemisme 
a Mada'^anar, p. 215. 

Abinal and La Vai''>ieie, «jiioled 
by A. van Ciennep, Tahou A Tcicfnnnv 
a Madaga<^ar, pp. 215 b/- • Luther 
Abinal, “ Croyance'> fabuleuses <le-s 
Malgaches,” /«:?'■ Mist^ions Catholiijiu''-^ 
xii. { 18S0), p. 526. 

■* f. Sibree. 'The Citai Afruan Idaiid 
{London, 1S80), p. 270. .\s to the 

large ruffed lemurs (babaeootes ?) see 
\V, Ellis, Thrtc Vi Mis to Madagascar 


(London, 185S), pp. 437 .'■vy.. who 
de''Cribes ^ne of them in captivity as 
“gentle and ■seemingly grateful 

fir any tiitiing notice nr kindne.ss.’’ 

•' A. van flermep. 7 'ai on ct I'vtcnii'-nic 


a Madiii^a '< . 

■jr. p. 215 ; 
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van (dennep, 'T^i-cu et To!cntiM,,c a 
Mada^a^iaj\ p. 228. 
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. akin to slieep, and they .have a horror of caSng mutton. 

.They say that all their illnesses, and misfortunes corrfe 
through inadvertently touching the flesh or lat of sheejy or 
treading on the wool which has fallen from the backs of 
their woolly fathers. TRe missionary who reports this tells 
us that once at a picnic which he gave to his pupils, some 
sly youths dfessed up a stew of mutton and called it veal to 
' amuse themselves at the expense of one of their companions, 
who was descended from a sheep. The sheepish victim of 
this practical joke ate heartily of his kinsman and sported 
about for an hour afterwards, but on being told what he 
had eaten he broke out into a^cold sweat, fell down, vomited, 
and ‘had to be carried back to the village, where he was 
ikhefof sick for three days.’ Again", “ the serpent i.s honoured by 
peoples in some parts of the island with a superstitious 
serpents awe, founded upon the extraordinary belief that the spirits 
of their fathers often inhabit the forms of the reptiles after 
the hum.ni they leavc the body. This horrible idea is very strong 
among the Betsileo. . . . Many of the Betsileo families 
have small enclosures near their dwellings, where they 
maintain* numl^ers of these reptiles, and regard them still 
as being in a way family connections." One of these 
. serpents used to come daily from the forest to be fed with 
milk by a family who addressed it by name and treated it 
as one of themselves. A Catholic priest killed it and had 
to flee for his life ; the whole country rose against him.' 
The Betsileo, we are told, believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and think that dead Hovas change into a harmless 
and beautifully marked species of serpent which they call 
fangaity. \\ hen one, of these serpents is found, the people 
assemble and ask. if it is the serpent of So-and-So, mention- 
ing in succes.sion the names of various chiefs who are dead, 
^ and the rewtile i.s said to nod its head when the right name 
i.s mentioned. The relations of the deceased chief then 
• carry the reptile carefully to his house, where oxen are 
killed and" a funeral feast given. A little of the blood is 


^ Pother Abinal, ‘^Crttyancets fabu- 
leuses des^Malgaches," Zca- MT^sious 
Caihohques, xii. (iSSo) pp. 527 sq, ; 
A. (jennep, Tah^u ff Tot^misme 


^ p. 236. 

- H. W. Little, ^fadaqa^dir : its 
History and People (London, 1SS4), 
pp. 86 sq. 
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' presented to the serpent, after whieh the creature is set free 
near the chief’s grave. Chiefs of lower rank are thought to - 
'•turn,^ into crocodiles.* In one Ketsileo town the eel is souU .,f 
tabooed (fadj). Once when a stranger had caught an eel 
and cooked it in the town, the natives threw away the 
cooking-pot and all the spoons and plates which had come 
into contact with the animal.' According ' to Father 
Abinal, the souls of plebeian Betsileo are supposed to 
transmigrate into eels, and in order to facilitate this spiritual 
transformation they open the corpse, extract the inwards, 
and throw them into a sacred lake ; the eel which swallows 
the first mouthful becomes th^ domicile of the soul of the 
departed, and it may not be eaten by the Betsileo.** Again, Souib of 
the curious nocturnal animal called the aye-aye 
madagascariensis) is supposed by many Betsimlearaka to nocturnal 
be an embodiment of their forefathers ; hence they will an 
not touch it, much less do it an injury. It is said that aye-;}5e. 
when they find one of the creatures dead in the forest, they 
make' a tomb for it and bury it with all the forms of a 
regular funeral. They believe that if they tried to trap it 
they would die.'* Again, a species of falcoa {Tintnincuhis sacred 
Neivtonii Gunn?) is deemed sacred by certain families in 
the neighbourhood of Anorotsangana ; a naturalist having - 
killed one of these birds was told by a native that he had’ 
committed a sacrilege, and was asked to give up the body 
that it might be buried in a sacred place.'’ Another species 
of falcon {Falco minor) gives its name ( Voromahery, 
“powerful bird”) to a tribe which inhabits Antananarivo 
and its neighbourhood ; hence the Malagasy Government 
has adopted this bird as its crest. TAey stamp its image 
on the seals and affix it to the pinnacF of the great 


^ G. A. Shaw, “The Bet'.ileo, 
Reli^iovis and Social Customs,*’ An- 
tananarivo Annual and Madai;ast ar 
lilaxazinc. Reprint of the First Four 
Kiinibtrs (Antananarivo, 1S85), ]*. 

41 1. See, further. Father Abinal, 
“ Croyancc'. fabulcu.ses des Mals^.ichc^;,*' 
Les Missions CatholiqHes. \ii. (1880) 
pp. 550 sq.y who ‘Speaks of the revered 
serpent a^- a boa, 

“ bl. F. Standing, Malagasy 
Anlananai n'o Annual and Madai^as- ar 


Magazine^ vol. ii. ^Antananarivo, 1S96) 

!'• 263- 

^ Father Abinal, ‘•■Cloyance^ fabu- 
leu^es des Ma!gache>.^ •/.£ ■ Mi^siom 
Catholn/u, s, \u. (i88q), p. 551. 

* Ck A. Shaw. “ Tht Aye-aye," 

. Intananai ivo . I nniial and Madagasi ar 
Magazine^ \ol. li. ( Aittananari\ o, 189?^ 
p. 203^ See, fur^lier, A. von Oeenep, 
Fahoii of 1 otinu^mo a M^dacfaicar^ 
pp. 223 ’V. ^ 

’ A, van <iennep. * it. p. 26 la 
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palace.’ ' La.stly, the dolphin i.s deemed sacred by the 
. inhftbitaiit.s of the Isle Sainte Mgrie, off the eastern co^t 
(»f Madagascar. They never chase the dolphin, kill i^, or 
eat its flesh, because a dolphin is believed to have rendered 
a service to one of their ancestors.’ 

Ifvidencc of the .same sort could be multiplied, but the 
foregoing examples may suffice. Their superficial resemb- 
lance to totemism is obvious ; yet various considerations 
seem to shew that the facts do not .suffice to prove the 
existence of totemism proper in Madagascar. Among the 
r crnisiderations which have weighed with Mr. van Gennep 
in coming to this conclusion ^re the following : — 

^ I ) The Malagasy have no general word like totCDi, 
kobungi and siboko for a tabooed animal. 

(2) apparently the group of people to whom a species 
of animals or plants is tabooed do not as a rule among the 
Malaga.sy bear the name of the forbidden animal or plant. 

(3) The tabooed animal is not regarded as the protector 
of the familv" or clan who are bound to respect it. ^ 

(4) Whereas totemic clans are generally exogamous, 
among tlie Mjilagas)-, on the contrary the clans are in the 
immense majority of ca.ses endogamous. 

(5; Among really totemic peoples rites of initiation 
Commonly play a great part ; but such rites apparently 
are and have always been unknown among the ^Malagasy.® 

tor these and other reasons Mr. van Gennep concludes 
that “ none of the characteristics of true totemism are to be 
found in Madagascar.” ■* I should prefer to say that, while 


’ .V. \,rn Cennep. Tahou e! TcU-m- 
is'n.- a Malaga:, a, ■, ]■>. 261.* 

- O. tcrranil. C^UtS f'oritlaiies 
MiC-iGu. KS 93 ;, pp, 145 ,y. ; 

A van <>cnncj'. JaluHtf TofJmtihie u 
M •, 257. 

' A. van (icniv.-j). of', tif. pj). ^06 
\\ith 1<> endu^ann, tlic 

M.ilaga'^v in gciwial are ilivitlctl inti) 
three soiial die n«*hle'' 1 Vntl- 

riari"', the cuiiMnoners (Udvas), and 
"lave" lAndevd"): ami these three 
c!a"Sei do not niarry^villi each ttther. 
I'urther, %he n(>hles and coni^oners 
ate ai^ain sub<livi(.lcd clans, ea* h t»f 
vvhigh as a rule marries within itself ami 


not with another clan. See J. Sibree, 
'' Kelation"-hips and the Names used 
f(*r them amon^jj the Peoples of Mada- 
i^ascar, chiefly the Hova."." Joiiiiial of 
thr' Anthropolo gical Institute, ix. fiSSo) 
pp. 47 Of/* • Afriian 

Islami, pp. 1S0-185 : A. van (ienncp, 
J ai'ou tt 7\t.fnm/it' a iMailaetas.ar, 
pp. 125 ■•/,/.. 130. 136 i'/.. 160 A/./. 

'1 lie lule that totemic peoples practise 
rites uf initiation i." subject to 
exceptions. Such iiies are n (4 found, 
for example, among the Baganda in 
Africa, nor among manv tiibes of North 
American Indians. 

■* A. van Genne[', c/. :it. 
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some char^teristic features of .totemism, si^T as the 
hereditary respect for egrtain species of animals, together 
.with traditions of descent from them, or of help given b^- 
them to their human kinsmen, are certainly found among 
the Malagasy, other characteristic ‘features are apparently 
lacking, and that in their absence it is safer not to assume 
the existence of totemism in Madagascar. 

\Vhile marriage in Madagascar is regulated by endogamy 
ratker than exogamy, certain degrees of kinship are never- 
theless commonly recognised as bars to marriage. Thus 
among the Betsimisaraka \\«e are told that marriage is only 
permitted between persons of^entirely different stocks ; the 
union of even ninth or tenth cousins with each other would 
create a scandal.^ With regard to first cousins the general 
Malagasy rule is that the children of two brotl-wrs or of a 
brother and a sister may marry each other, but that the 
children of two sisters may not. The rule is thus stated 
by Mr. Sibree : “ Marriage between brothers’ children is 
exccV^dingly common, and is looked upon as the most 
proper kind of connection, as keeping property together in 
the same family (the marriage of two personj; nearlj.- related 
to each other is called lova-tsi-mifi ndra, i.c. ‘ inheritance 
not removing ’) ; and there does not seem to result from 
such marriages any of those consequences in idiocy and" 
mental disorder of the offspring which are frequently seen 
in European nations as arising from the marriages of first 
cousins. . . . Marriage between brothers’ and sisters’ children 
is also allowable on the performance of a slight prescribed 
ceremony, supposed to remove any impediment from con- 
sanguinity ; but that of sisters’ children, when the sisters 
have the same mother, is regarded with -horror as incest, 
being emphatically fcidy or tabooed, and not allowable down 
to the fifth generation, that is, to the great -g-'eat-great- 
n-rand-children of such two sisters.” Among the Sakalava 
of the south and the Mahafaly the children oT cwo sisters 
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I A. van Ciennep, Tahou et Toti w- 
isffie d xMada^^ascar, p. 162. 


Great . l/'rnan 
id. “ Kclatuui' 
ships and the Namcb u>ed for them 


2 J. Sibree. J'/ie 
Island, pp. 24cS s</. 


among the People'' (*f MaiLigascar, 
chiedy the fcurnal rf 7 ^-^ 

.lfiihrolL'loi:^i.al ix. U SSo) 

p. ^ 9 ^ As to coa'>in-marr'Age'', ''ee. 
furthei, A. \an Liennep. 7 ■ih'-’n tt 
Totemisnte a Mada^axar, pp. 102- /. 
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and 

mothers 
and sons 


. may not even sit toyctlier on the same mat, much less 

Avoiciame tnaVry each other,' Among the Betsimisaraka, with whoTn, 
brut'i'Its have seen, any degree of kinship is a bar to^ 

an<i_si.sttrb marriage, a brother may not speak with his sister alone 
in the house nor sit* beside her ; and the same rule 
of avoidance applies to a mother and her sonr We have 
met with similar rules of avoidance between brother and 
sister, mother and son, in other parts of the world;® 
and, as I have already pointed out, it is probable -hat 
all such customs of avoidance have been adopted in order 
■ to prevent incest between near relations. The instinct, 
superstition, or whatever it was which led men to observe 
these rules, lies at the root of exogamy. It is interesting 
to observe that instinct, superstition, or whatever it is, 
operating»among a people like the Malagasy, who have not 
applied the rule of exogamy to their clans. 

On the other hand, the incest of brother with sister is 
said to be common among the Antambahoaka, a tribe of 
ami iLsters cruel and savage manners in South-eastern Madag%icar ; 
Antamba-'^ indeed, such criminal intercourse is believed by the people 
hoaka. to lead to fortune. But, apparently, it is nevertheless illicit 
and practised only in secret.-* We cannot, therefore, infer 
- from its frequent occurrence that there was a time in the 
'history of the tribe when the marriage of brothers with 
sisters was legitimate, as it was, for example, in ancient 
Trace of Egypt.’ But a trace of an older custom of sexual pro- 
mLcuityTn Tiiscuity, Or of Something like it, may perhaps be detected 
the orgies in the orgies of shameless licentiousness which formerly 

at the birth , , i 1 1 • 1 /• , .1 , 

of a child celebrated the birth of a child in the royal family. On 
J." such an occasion, we.are told, the streets and lanes of the 
Malagasy capital resembled one vast brothel, and the days 
during which the debauchery lasted were called andro-tsi- 


Incest# ‘ 

between 

brothers 


family. 


^ A. van C^nnep, J ai’ou et Totem - 
isme () Mtiliiii'iiJcar, pp. 163, 164. 

- A. van (,^Vbiep, e/. iit. p. 164. 

2 See above, \ol. i, pp. 542, 565 ; vol. 
ii. p[y77 13:, 147 1S9. 

^ (labriel Kerraiul, La Miisulmans 
^ Mada;^aiL,ir et aitx ILx ilcmore^', 
Deu'iieme Partie f^ris, 189^, pp. 
20 sq.G^. van Gennep, tt 

Totemisme a Mada‘~a^-aj\ p. 161. In 
cas*s of hard laboili. Mr. Kerrand 


tells us. the sorcerer often declares 
that the expectant mother cannot be 
delivered unless she confesses any 
frailly of which she may have ])een 
guilty ; and in one such case the 
woman, after a long silence, confessed 
at last an inliigue with her brother. 
This anecdote clearly implies that 
conimeice with a brother is criminal. 

* See my Adonu, Atlis, Osiris, 
Second Ethtion. pp. 395 sqi. 
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maty, literally “ Jtys not dead,” by which^vas meant that 
^ the law could n^t condemn* nor the penalty^ of jdeath ^ 
be inflicted for any offence committed at this tim?. The 
practice was abolished in the reign of King Radama 
the earnest remonstrance of *Mr. Hastie, the British agent 
in the capital, who threatened to expose the king and his 
government to the disgust and contemjJt of England if 
si«iilar scenes should be repeated.’ • 

The custom of the levirate is observed by the Malagasy. The 
• To die without posterity is reckoned by them as a great l,nVong 
calamity ; so when a man dies childless, his ijext brother Malagasy, 
must marry his widow in order to keep the deceased in 
remembrance. The children of such a marriage are counted 
the heirs and descendants of the dead elder brother.* 

There ar^e some indications that the Alal^asy have the indicatioift 
classificatory system of relationships. Thus we are told cials^ca- 
that among them “the words for ‘father,’ ray, and ‘ moth«-,’ tory system 
reny, are used with a very wide signification, and are nonship 
applied not only to the actual father and mother, but also ‘he 
m step-father and step-mother (who are also called raikeiy • 

and r^nikcly, ‘ little father,’ and ‘ little mothe* ’), and to 
-uncles and aunts, with their wives and husbands ; so that 
it is almost impossible tq get to know the exact relationship 
people bear to one another without asking, ‘Is he ‘the 
father who begat him ? ’ or, ‘ Is she the mother who bore 
him ? ’ (It may not be unworthy of remark Iiere that the 4 

same word, miteraka, is used both for begetting and for 
bearing children.) Consequently there are no single words 
in Malagasy corresponding to’our ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt’; one 
must say ‘ father’s brother,’ or ‘ sister,’ or ‘ mother’s brother,’ 
or ‘ sister,’ as the case may be. And so it naturally follows 
that there are also no single words for ‘ nephew ’ or ‘ niece ’ ; ^ 

these are all zanaka, ‘ children,’ and if more minute^ g 

described are distingui^(id as children of their father's or 
mother’s brothers or sisters. . . . Then th^\f®rd for ‘child,’# 
zanaka or anaka (the latter is a more apffectionate and 

* W. Ellis, History of Atadas^^astar, ‘♦Relationships and the Name^used 

i. 150 sq. \ J. Sibree, 77 ie Great for them amgng the Tenples nf Mada- 
.Ifriian Island, p. 253. chietiy the Ho^," Journal ^ 

0/ the Ant/iiopiiloqioal Tnstittdt, ix. 

- J. Sibree, op. fit. p. 246 ; id. (18S0) p. 37. 
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respectful^ word' used in direct address'^, is used in an 
eciuaU)- Wide sense for children actually .borne or begotten, 
for step-children, and for nephews and nieces, for which last 
relationship, as already remarked, there arc no distinct 

words." ' But precise infodanation on this subject is 

wanting, 

J. ^liircc. //'. Ci>€at Jjiuau chioth the Ilovds," Joiunal of (ho 

pii. 243 '/ 4 245; I't. “ Ke- .IJitlDofolo^ual ix. (iS^O) 

lalion'.hip-' anti the Name-. Tmi them {>;>. 35 37. 

am(>rB4 the Peoplc-s i>f Matlat^ascar. 
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